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ENGLAND PROM 1642 TO 1791 


CHAPTER I 
THE CIVIL WAR 
[1642-1646 iUD.] 

TTao Civil War, tlio ontDreak of wtdch was announced by the 
floating of Charles’s standard on the hill at Nottingham^ was rendered 
inevitable by the inadequacy of the intollectual methods of the day 
to ef ect a reconciliation between opposing moral and social forces, 
which derived their strength from the past development of the nation. 

The personal characters of the leaders might do much to shorten or 
prolong the time of open warfare, but no permanent restoration of 
harmony would be possible till some compromise, which would give 
security alike to the disciples of Hooker and to the disciples of Cal- 
vin, had been not only thought out by the few, but genermly accepted 
by the many. On both sides the religious difficulty was complicated 
by a politico difficulty ; and, on the lUng's side at all events, it was 
from those who were least under the influence of religious motives 
that the loudest cry for war was heard. S. B. Gardiitsk,^ 

List us muse at this juncture, at which the public men of England are 
exhibiting &e spirit of party in aspects so unusual and so portentous, and 
endeavouring to catch some faint glimpses of the life of the people immediately 
before the conamencement of the Civil War. “Before the flame of the war 
broke out in the top of the chimneys, the smoke ascended in every count]^.” 
So writes Lucy Hutchinson® a careful and honest observer of what was passing. 
She saw around her, in many places, “fierce contests and disputes, almost to 
blood, even at the first.” The partisans of the long were carrj^g out his com- 
missions of array. The partisans of the parliament were insisting upon obedi- 

«. W. — VOL. XX. B 1 
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ence to the ordinance for the militia. The king proclaimed Essex^ the captain- 
genei^ of the parliament, and his officers, as taaitors. The parliament voted 
the king’s conunissioners of array to be traitors. Not only were t^ king and 
the parliament each struggling to obtain possession of the munitions of war 
by seizing the fortified places, out each barrel of gunpowder was contested for 
by wposite partis. 

lew of the members of parliament remained in London, "nie zemous 
men of influence in their several coimties were in their own_ districts, raising 
volunteers, gathering subscriptions, drilling recruits, collecting arms. Each 
is subscribing largely “for dmenee of the kingdom.” Fire-ar^ are scarce; 
and the old weapons of the long-bow and cross-bow are again put in use. 
Old armour, long since “hung by the wall,” is brought down and furbished. 
The rustic, changed into a p&eman, puts on the iron skuU-cap and greaves; 
and the young farmer becomes a dragoon, with his carbine and pistols. In 
the parliamentary army there is every variety of clothing. ^ In some compa- 
nies raised by gentlemen amongst their tenants, the old liveries of each famijy 
give the prevjuling colour. Hampden’s men are in green; Lord Brooke’s m 
purple; others are in blue; others in red. The officers all wear an orange 
scarf, TOing the colour of their general. The buff doublet, “ though not sword 
yet cu^el proof,” is a substitute for armour. Haalerig’s Lobsters, and Crom- 
well’s Ironsides — each so called from their rou^ mail — are not fonned as 
yet. Recruits are taken, at first, without much reference to their opiiuons. 

Cromwell, with his super-eminent sagacity, ^w the danger of this course. 
In a later period of his ufe, when he h^ attained supreme power, he thus 
described his position at the commencement of the war: “I was a person 
who, from my first emplojment, was suddenly preferred and lifted up from 
lesser trust to greater; from my first being a captain of a troop of horse.” 
He then relates that he “had a very worthy friend, a very noble person, Mr. 
John B^pden, and he thus spake to him: ‘Your troops are most of them 
old decayed serving-men, and tapsters, and such land of fellows; and their 
troops are gentlemen’s sons, younger sons, and persons of quality: do you 
think that the spirits of such mean and base fellows will ever be able to 
encounter gentlemen that have honour, and courage, and resolution in them.’ ” 
What Cromwell did to meet the ardour of the cavalier with a zeal equally 
enthusiastic, he goes on to tell: “I raised such men as had the fear of God 
before them, as made some conscience of what they did.” Cromwell did jus- 
tice to the principle upon which the honour and courage of the cavaliers was 
founded, fie saw, beneath their essenced love-locks and gilded doublets, 
clear heads and bold hearts. The gay were not necessarily debauched; the 
health-drinkers were not necessarily drunkards. There were other men in the 
royalist ranks than — 

The hravoes of Alsatia, the pages of \Vhitehall.” 

There were great spirits in both armies ready to measure their swords for 
“The king,” or for ‘‘The cause.” 

We can scarcely assume that the bulk of the population, or even the 
greater number of the richer and more educated class^, at once took their 
sides in this great argument. We know they did not. Many of the best 
gentlemen of En^and withdrew from the quarrel which promised to be fatal 
either to order or to liberty. John Evelyn, whose inclinations were royalist, 
was one. Mr. Kemble the editor of Twysden’s “Government of England,” 
from which we quote, says “Sir Roger Twysden was not the only gentleman 
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who, being unable to join either party, desired to leave England for a time.” 
This learned student of our history adds, by way of accounting for the fli^t 
to other lands of some of the country gentiemen, that “ they felt it was impos- 
sible to serve a kii^ who never spoke a word of truth in his life; and yet could 
not arm against him, or remain neutral between the two parties.” 

THE STATE OP SOCIETT AND LITEBATURE AT THIS PERIOD 

From this period we cannot understand the causes and the events of the 
Civil War, without steadily keeping in mind that the zeal of the Puritans, in 
whatever sectarian differences it emibited itself, was as much the sustaining 
principle of the great conflict, as the passionate desire for civil liberty. These 
two great elements of resistance to the Crown produced impressions upon 
the national character — for the most part salutary impressions — wmch 
centuries have not obliterated. 

The strength of the Puritanical element in the parliament of 1642 led to 
bold interferences with popular habits. The parliamentary leaders knew that 
they would have the support of the most powerful of the community of Lon- 
don, and of many other great towns, if not of the majority of the nation, 
when they discouraged the ordinary amusements of the people, — the bear- 
baitings, the cock-fights, the horse-races, the May-poles; appointed a fast on 
Christmas Day; and shut up the theatres. Bitter must have been the heart- 
burnings amon^t the actors when their vocation came to an end in London, 
in 1642. The five regular companies were dispersed. Their members became 
“vagabonds,” under the old statutes, hanging about the camps of the cavaliers, 
or secretly performing in inns and private houses. 

London is the shop of war; it is the home of thought. Let us look at the 
vast city under the first of these aspects. It has always had its trained bands. 
It has now its volunteers of every rank. Many who Im been in the Protestant 
armies of the continent, some who had fought under Gustavus Adolphus, were 
competent to become instructors. Such a man was Skippon, who had been 
appointed major-general of the London Militia. 

In the country the distractions of the time boro hard upon the richer 
families. Every manor-house was liable to attack by a royalist or a parlia- 
mentary band. Lady Brilliana Harley had to put her castle of Brompton, 
in Herefordriiire, in a posture of defence, whilst her husband. Sir Robert 
Harley, was engaged in his parliamentary vocation. The cour^ous woman 
died at her post. Amidst such scenes as these, says Carlyle,* “in all quarters 
of English ground, with swords getting out or their scabbards,” there is one 
neutrm power not wholly cast down — “ the constable’s baton still struggling 
to reign ^remo.” That power never ceased to assert itsdf amidst hostile 
armies. The judges went their usual circuits. The sessions and the county 
courts were regularly held. 

THE PRESS — THE POETS 

In 1623 Charles had heard in Ben Jonson’s “Prince’s Masque” allurions 
to a power which was then beginning to make itself formidable. The “press 
in a hollow tree,” worked by “ two ragged rascals,” expressed the courtly con- 
tempt of that engine which was to give a new character to all political action. 
In 1642, wherever Charles moved, he had his own oress with him. His state 
papers, for the most part written by Hyde [later Clarendon] were appeals to 
the reason and the affections of his people, in the place of the old assertions of 
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absolute authority. In the same way, the declarations^ of the parliament 
approached the great questions in dispute, in the like spirit of acknowledg- 
ment that there was a court of appeal beyond the battie-field, where truth 
and right would ultimately prevail. Tnis warfare of the pen gradually 
engag^ hll the master-minds of the coimtry; some using the nobler artihery 
of earnest reasoning and impassioned rhetoric; others emptying their quivers 
of vehement satire, or casting their dirty missiles of abuse, on the opponents 
of their party. 

Milton enters upon his task with a solemn expression: Cleveland rushes 
into. the fray with an alacrity that suits his impetuous nature: 

''Bing the bells backward ; 1 am all on fire ; 

Not all the buckets in a country quire 

Sb^ quench my rage.” 

Herrick was living in his vicarage of Dean Prior in Devondiire, disliking the 
“people currish, churlish as the seas,” amongst whom he lived; scarcely 
venturing to print till he was ejected from ms benefice; but solacing his 
loyalty with the composition of slanzas to “the prince of cavaliers,” and 
recormng his political faith in two lines, which comprehended the creed of the 
“thorough” royalists: 

"The gods to kings the judgment give to sway : 

The subjects only glory to obey.” 

The general tone of the poets is expressed by Lovelace: 

" Our careless heads with roses bound. 

Our hearts with loyal fiames.” 

Butler, from the time when he left his father's cottage at Strentiiam, on the 
banks of the Avon, to note down those manifold characteristics of his time 
which furnish the best pictmre of its common life, was a royalist. Cleveland, 
Carew, Suc k li ng , Denham, Herrick, Butler, form a galaxy of cavalier verse- 
makers. The dramatic poets, who were left to see the suppression of tire 
theatres, such as Shirley, were naturally amongst the most ardent haters of 
the Puritan parliament. 

But Milton did not quite stand alone amon^ those with whom civil and 
rdigious liberty was a higher sentiment than loyalty to the king. George 
'Witiier was the poet of Puritanism, as ready witii bitter invective as Cleve- 
land. 

The inferior men of letters then rudied to take up the weapons of party 
in the small newspapers of the time. Their name was lemon. Their chief 
writers, Marchamont Nee^am on the parliament side witii his “Mercurius 
Biitanidcus,” and John Birkenhead on the royalist side with his “Mercurius 
Aulicus,” were models of scurrility. Whatever were their demerits, the little 
n^spapers produced a powerful effect. They were distributed tmough the 
villages by the carriers and foot-posts. 

THE OUTBEBAK OF WAR 

Such, then, is a very imperfect sketch of a few of the salient points of 
English society, at the time when rival armies of Englishmen stoocf front to 
front in the midland counties. The king in August had vainly attempted to 
obtain possession of Coventry. He had then gone to Leicester with a body 
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of cavalry. On the 21st of At^t, the king’s nephew. Prince Rupert, had 
joined hiTu, and received the conunand of the horse, ihe next day, as we 
saw in the last chapter, they rode to Nottingham. The king’s pilose was, 
upon Nottingham Castle, to set up his standard — a ceremony which had not 
been seen in England since Richard III had raised his standard in Bosworth 
Field — a ceremony which was held by some legists to be equivalent s a 
declaration that the kingdom was in a state of war, and that the ordinary 
course of law was at an end. A stormy night came on; and, omen of disaster 
as many thought, the standard was blown down. 

The setting-up of the standard would appear from 
Clarendon’s/ account to have been a hasty and some- 
w!^t desperate act. The king had previously; issued 
a proclamation “requiring the aid and assistance 
of all subjects on the north side of the Trent, 
and within twenty miles southward thereof, for the 
suppressing of the rebels, now marching against 
him,” Clarendon says, “ there appeared no conflux 
of men in obedience to the proclamation; the arms 
and ammunition were not yet come from York, 
and a general sadness covered the whole town.”? 

Of Prince Rupert, the king’s cavalry leader 
whom Pepys^ called “the boldest att^uer in the 
world” it may be well to state the previous career.® 

Rupert, prince of Bavaria, the third son of Freder- 
ick V, elector palatine and king of Bohemia, and of 
Elizabeth, sister of Charles I of England, was born 
at Prague on December 1619. In 1630 he was 
placed at the university of Leyden, where he showed 
particular readiness in languages and in military 
disdpline. In 1633 he was with the prince of 
Orange at the siege of Rhynberg, and served against 
the Spaniards as a volimteer in the prince’s life- 


bravery at the siege of Breda, and shortly afterwards 
was taken prisoner by the Austrians in the battle before Lemgo. For three 
years he was confined at Lmz, where he withstood the endeavours made to 
induce him to change his religion and to take service with the emperor. Upon 
his release in 1642 he returned to the Hague, and from thence went to Dover, 
but, the Civil War not having yet begun, he returned immediately to Holland. 
Charles now named Rupert general of the horse, and he joined the long at 
Ldcester in August 1642, being present at the raiang of the standard at Not- 
tingham. He was also made a knight of the Garter. It is particularly to be 
noticed that he brought with him several mUitaiy inventions, and, espedally, 
introduced the “German discipline” in his cavalry operations. He at once 
displayed the most astonishing activity.* 

The king, in new proclamations, repeated his declarations of the treason 
of the earl of Essex and others; at the moment when he had made another 
proposition that he would withdmw his proclamations if the parliament would 
withdraw thdrs. Neither party woxild make the firat concession. There is 


guard. In December, 1635, he was at the Eng 
court; and was named as leader of the {proposed ex- 
pedition to Madagascar. In 1636 he visited Oxford, 
when he was made master of arts. Retuming to the 
Hague in 1638 he made the first display of his reckless 
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nothing more remarkable, amidst the anger and suspicion of this momentous 
period, than the evident reluctance of both parties to proceed to extremities. 
In such a conflict all would be losers. But, there being no alternative but 
war, the parliament, on the 9th of September, 1642, published a declaration 
to the whole kingdom, setting forth the causes of the war. On that day, the 
earl of Essex marched in great state out of London to join the army in the 
midland counties with the trained bands. A few weeks later the parlia- 
ment ordered London to be fortified; and the population, one and all, men, 
women, and children, turned out, day by day, to dig ditches, and carry stones 
for th^ bulwarks. 

The flame of war is bursting forth in many places at once. Fortified 
towns are changing their milita^ occupants. Portsmouth had capitulated 
to the parliament’s army a fortnight before the kmg raised his standard at 
Nottingham. Lord Northampton, a royalist, had sdzed the stores at Ban- 
bury, and marched to the attack of Warwick Castle. That ancient seat of 
feud^ grandeur was successfully defended by the commander who had been 
left in chai^, whilst Lord Brooke marched with some forces to the parlia- 
ment’s quarters. Every m^or-house was put by its occupiers into a state 
of defence. The heroic attitude of the English ladies who, in the absence of 
th^ husbands, held out against attacks whether of Cavaliers or Bioundheads, 
was first exhibited at Caldecot manor-house, in the north of Warwickshire. 
Mrs. Purefoy, the wife of William Purefoy, a member of the house of commons, 
defended her house against Prince Rupert and four hundred cavaliers. The 
little garrison consisted of the brave lady and her two daughters, her son-in- 
law, eight male servants, and a few female. They had twelve muskets, which 
the women loaded as the men discharged them from the windows. Ihe out 
buildings were set on filre, and the house would have been burnt had not the 
lady gone forth, and claimed the protection of the cavaliers. 

Rupert respected her courage, and would not suffer her property to be 
plundered. ^ This young n^, who occupies so prominent a part in the mili- 
tary operations of the Civil War, was only twenty-three when Charles made 
him Im general of horse. He had served in the wars for the recovery of the 
P^atinate, and had exMbited the bravery for which he was ever afterwards 
distinguished. But in his early warfare he had seen life unsparingly sacrificed, 
women and children put to the sword, villages and towns burnt, the Tnfta.ng of 
subsistence for a peaceful population recklessly destroyed. career in 
England did much to make the king’s cause unpopular, though his predatory 
havoc has probably been exa^erated. The confidence which the ViTig 
placed in him as a commander was not justified by his possession of the 
qualities of a general. 

About the middle of September, Charles marched with his STnflll army 
from Nottingham to Derby. Essex, with the forces of the parliament, was 
at Northampton. The king’s plans were very vague ; but he at last determined 
to occupy Shrewsbury, He halted his army on fte 19th at Wellington, whore 
he pubushed a “protestation,” in which, amongst other assurances, he said, 
“I do TOlemnly and faithfully promise, in the sight of God, to Tr^flinteiTi the 
just privileges and freedom of parliament, and to govern by the known laws 
of the land to my utmost power; and, particularly, to observe inviolably the 
laws consented to by me this parliament.” There is a remarkable letter of 
the^ queen to the king, dated the 3rd of November, in which she expresses her 
indignant surprise that he should have made any such engagement. The ohly 
^tion that the queen had of “royalty” was that it was to be “absolute.” 
Who can believe that Charles ever resigned that fatal idea ? 
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iTOST engagements: the battle op edgehill 

On the 22nd of September, Essex moved his army to Worcester. Here 
the first rencounter took place between the caval^ of Rupert and the parlia- 
mentary cuirassiers. The royalists had a decided advantage. Ludlow/ 
who was in the skirmish, gives a ludicrous account of the inexperience, and 
something worse, of the parliament’s raw troops. The lieutenant “com- 
manded us to wheel about; but our gentlemen, not yet well understanding 
the difference between wheeling about and shifting for themselves, their bac£ 
being now towards the enemy whom they thought to be close in the rear, 
retired to the army in a very dishonourable manner; and the next morning 
rallied at head-quarters, where we received but cold welcome from our general, 
as we well deserved.” After remaining at Shrewsbury about twenty days, 
Charles resolved to march towards London. He expected that, as the armies 
approached each other, many soldiers would come over to the royal standard. 
He was almost without money, except a sum of six thousand pounds which he 
received by “making merchandise of honour,” to use Clarendon’s / expression 
— being the price for which he created Sir Richard Newport a baron. His 
foot-soldiers were mostly armed with muskets; but three or four hmidred had 
for their only weapon a cudgel. Few of the musketeers had swords, and the 
pikemen were without corsdets. 

The royal army moved from Shrewsbury on the 12th of October, on to 
Wolverhampton, Birmingham, and Kenilworth. Two d^s after, the earl 
of Essex marched from Worcester in the direction which Charles had taken. 
They were only separated by twenty miles when the king first moved from 
Shrewsbury, but it was ten days before they came near each other. “ Neither 
army,” says Clarendon, “knew where the other was.” On the night of the 
22nd of October, the king was at Edgecote, a village near Banbury. The 
council broke up late. There was disunion in the camp, llie earl of Lindsay 
by his commission was general of the whole army; but when Charles appointed 
Rnnce Rupert his general of horse, he exempted him from receiving orders 
from any one but the king himself — to such extent did this king carry hfe 
overweening pride of blood. Rupert insolently refused to take the royal 
directions through Lord Falkland, the secretary of state. In the same spirit, 
when a battle was expected, Charles took the advice of his nephew, rejecting 
the opinion of the veteran Lindsay. 

On Sunday morning, the 23rd, the banner of Charles was waving on the 
top of Edgehill, which commanded prospect of the valley in which a part of 
the army of Essex was moving. Ine greater portion of the mrliament’s 
artillery, with two regiments of foot and one of horse, was a day’s march 
behind. The king, having the advantage of numbers, aetermined to engage. 
He appeared amongst his ranks, with a black velvet mantle over his armour, 
and wearing his star and garter. He addressed his troops, declaring his love 
to his whole kingdom, but asserting his royal authority “derived from God, 
whose substitute, and supreme governor under Christ, I am.” At two o’clock 
the royal army descended the nill. “Sir Jacob Astley,” writes Warwick,* 
was major-general of the army imder the earl of Lind^y; who, before the 
charge of the battle at Edgehill, made a most excellent, pious, short, and 
soldierly prayer: for he lifted w his eyes and hands to Heaven, saying, ‘O 
Lord, thou knowest how busy I must be this day; if I forget Thee, do not 
Thou forget me,’ And with that rose up, crying ‘ March on, boys. ’ ” 

“ The great shot was exchanged on both sides, for the space of an hour or 
thereabouts. By this time the foot began to engage; and a party of the 
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enemy bring sent to line some hedges on our right wing, thereby to beat us 
from our ground, were repulsed by our dragoons,” says Clarendon. The foot 
soldiers on each side eng^d with little result. But Rupert, at the head of 
his horse, threw the parliament’s left wing into disorder. The disaster was 
attributable to the desertion of Sir Faithful Fortescue, who went over with 
his troop to the royalists, when he was ordered to charge. The fiery prince 
pursued the flying squadrons for three miles; he was engaged in plundering 
the parliamentary ba^age-waggons, whilst the main body of the king’s forces 
was sorel 3 r pressed by the foot and horse of Essex. The king’s standard was 
taken. Sir Edmund Varney, the standard-bearer, was lolled. The standard 
was afterwards recovered by a stratagem of two royalist officers, who put on 
the orange-scarf of Essex, and demanded the great prize from his secretary, to 
whom it had been entruriied. It was yielded by the unfortunate penman to 
those who bore the badge of his master. Brave old lindsay was mortally 
wounded, and taken prisoner. Other royalists of distinction were killed. 

“When Prince Rupert returned from the charge,” writes Clarendon, “he 
found this great alteration in the field, and his majesty himself with few noble- 
men and a small retinue about him, and the hope of so glorious a day quite 
banished.” Many around the king counselled a retreat; but Charles, with 
equal courage and sagacity, resolved to keep his ground. “ He spent the night 
in the field, by such a fire as could be made of the little wood and bushes which 
grew thereabouts.” When the day appeared, the parliamentaay army stiH lay 
beneath EdgehilL It was, in most respects, a drawn battle. GraduMy each 
army moved off, one to attack London, the other to defend it. The number 
of the slain at Edgehill was variously estimated by the two parties. Ludlow i 
very impartially says, “it was observed that the greatest slaughter on our side 
was of such as ran away, and on the enem/s side of those that stood.” There 
was no general desire in either army to renew the stru^le. 

THE BUNG EEPULSBD AT TUENHAM GBBBN (1642 A.D.) 

After the battle of Edgehill the king wasted a few days in occupying Ban- 
bury and other small places, and on tne 26th was with his army at Oxford. 
Essex was slowly advancing with his army towards London, and at the end 
of the month was at Northampton. In November Essex arrived, and received 
the thanks c>f the two houses. On the 11th of November Charles was at Coin- 
brook. Thither went a deputation from the parliament, under a safe conduct, 
to propose that the king should appoint some convenient place to reside, near 
London, “until committed of both houses of parliament may attend your 
majesty with some propositions for the removal of these bloody distempers 
and distractions.” The king met the deputation favourably, and proposed 
to receive such propositions at Windsor. “Do your duty,” he said, “we will 
not be wmting in ours. God in his mercy give a blessing.” Ludlow records 
the duplicity which followed this negotiation: “Upon Tmich answer the par- 
liament thought themselves secure, at least against any sudden attempt: but 
the very next day the king, taking the advantage of a very thick mist, marched 
his army within h^ a mile of Brentford before he was discovered, designing 
to surprise our train of artillery (which was then at Hammersmith;, the par- 
liament, and city.” Clarendon/ endeavours to throw the blame of this dis- 
honour upon Rupert. 

The ‘ assault intended for the city” at last became a reality. On the 
morning of the 12th of November, the sound of distant guns was heard in 
London. Before noon Rupert was charging in the streets of Brentford. The 
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re^ment of Holies was quartered there, and they were not unprepared for 
the attack. The long and narrow street was barricaded. The contest was 
obstinately maintained for three hours by Holies’ regiment. Hampden was 
at Acton, and Brooks in a neighbouring cantonment. Again and again the 
parliamentary forces charged the cavaliers. But the main body of the royal 
army now invested Brentford. The fighting went on till evening, when the 
royalists had a decided advantage, and compelled their enemy to retire from 
the town. They took many prisoners, amongst whom was John Lilbume, 
who began his career, when an apprentice, by calling down stripes and impris- 
onment upon his contumacy, and was now a captain of the trained bands. 
The old enemies of “sturdy John” did not forget his offences. He was tried 
for his life, and was about to be executed as a rebel, when Essex threatened 
that for every one of the parliament’s officers thus put to death, he would 
execute three royalist prisoners. Lilburne was released, to be always fore- 
most in opposition, whether to Charles or to Cromwell. 

Many of the parliament’s men were drowned in the Thames; but the 
greater number made their way in boats down the stream. Essex had arrived 
at Tumham Green with some trained bands, who, whilst the fighting was 
going on, had been exercising in Chelsea fields. It was dark when the trained 
bands, with the parliamentary regiments then recruited advanced again to 
Brentford, and the royalists fell back to the king’s quarters at Hounslow. 
Skippon. the general of the city trained bands, came out with his well-disci- 
plined snopkcepers and apprentices; talking now with one comi)any, now 
with another, and calling them about him to make that famous oration which 
is more telling than all the rhetoric of Livy’s Romans. “Come, my boys, 
my brave boys, let us pray heartily and fight heartily. I will run the same 
fortunes and hazards with you. Remember the cause is for God, and for 
defence of yourselves, your wives, and children. Come, my honest brave 
boys, pray heartily and fight heartily, and God will bless us.” Twenty-four 
thousand of the parliamentary army were marshalled on that Sunday on 
Tumham Green. 

Pacific counsels again prevailed. Hampden was recalled, when, in pur- 
suance of a settled plan of attack, ho was about to march by Acton and 
Osterley Park to take the royal army in the roar. Essex remained inactive, 
instead of advancing to Hounslow as had been agreed. The war, according 
to some writers, might have been brought to a contusion in one day of certain 
triumph if the irresolution of Essex bad yielded to the counsels of bolder 
spirits. The men were not yet in the field who were resolved to make war in 
earnest, whatever might be the consequences. Essex was brave and skilful; 
but, like many other good men, he fought with reluctance against his country- 
men and his familiar friends. 

After the royal army had withdrawn from the nei^bourhood of London, 
the citizens, who had seen war so close at their doors, began to talk more 
earnestly of peace. But the exertions of this moderate party produced a 
corresponding determination of “the pious and movement party” that the 
war should be carried on with renewed energy. 'The Guildhall was the scene 
of many an angry debate. At length, on the 2nd of January, a petition from 
the common council was carried to the king at Oxford, in which he was asked 
to return to the capital, when all disturbance should be suppressed. Charles 
replied, that they could not maintain tranquillity amongst themselves. 
Amidst an immense uproar, Pym and Lord Manchester addressed the multi- 
tude, and the prospect of peace faded from the people’s view. 

The eastern counties formed themselves into an “Association,” in the 
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organisation of wliich Cromwell was tiie master-spirit. Under his vigorous 
direction, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Cambridge, Herts, not onlj^ kept the war 
away; from their own locanties, but furnished the most efficient support to 
its vigorous conduct in other quarters. The counties of Lincoln ana Hun- 
tingdon soon joined this eastern association, with the like results. In &e 
seven associated counties the cavaliers were never of any importance. During 
the winter a partisan warfare was going on in many places. The most import- 
ant incident of these minor contests was the death of Lord Brooke at Lichndd. 
The war, as it proceeded, gradually assumed a fiercer character. It became 
to some extent, a war of classes. 

In the beginning of 1643, the national feeling was exasperated by the 
landing of the queen with a foreim army. During a year she had been inde- 
fatigame in making the most of me funds she had acquired by the sale of the 
crown jewels, to purchase arms and ammunition, and to raise men. On the 
22nd of Februa^ she arrived with four ships, and landed at Burlington. 
Batten, the admual of the parliament had failed in intercepting her convoy; 
but he adopted measures of greater vigour than generosity when he arrived 
two days after the queen and her men had disembarked. These proceedings 
are described in the following characteristic letter of Henrietta Maria to 
Charles: 

“One of the ships had done me the favour to flank my house, which 
fronted the pier, and before I could get out of bed, the balls were whistii^ 
upon me in such style' that you may easily believe I loved not such music. 
Everybody came to force me to go out, the balls beating so on all the houses, 
that, dressed just as it happened, I went on foot to some distance from the 
village, to the shelter of a ditch, like those at Newmarket; but before we 
could reach it, the balls were singing round us in fine style, and a serjeant 
was killed twenty paces from me. We placed ourselves then imder this 
shelter, during two hours that they were firing upon us^ and the balls passing 
always over our heads, and sometimes coveiing us with dust. At last the 
admiral of Holland sent to tell them, that if they did not cease, he would fire 
upon them as enemies; that was done a little late, but he excuses himself on 
account of a fog he says there was. On this they stopped, and the tide went 
down, so that triOTe was not water enough for them to stay where they were.” 

The earl of Newcastle, who came to escort the queen to York, had been 
authorised by the king to raise men for his service, “without examining tiieir 
consciences”; and thus his army was styled by tne parliament “the queen’s 
army,” and “the Catholic army.” The prmudice against foreigners and 
Komanists thus came into renewed activity. To Oxford came commissioners 
from the parliament, towards the end of March, authorised to negotiate a 
suspension of arms, and a treaty of peace. Charles displayed his usual vacil- 
lation. He made concessions one day, and revoked them another. The 
parliament peremptorily recalled its commissioners. The battle must be 
fou^t out. 

We have mentioned that during the Civil War the judges went their usual 
drcuits. In the spring of 1643 this local administration of justice was tem- 
porarily suspended. The two houses of parliament, embarrassed by the 
king’s possession of the great seal, ordered that the session of oyer and termi- 
ner should not be proceeded with “until it shall please God to end these dis- 
tractions between the king and people.” Charles issued a proclamation, 
commandi^ that the Eastern term should be held at Oxford instead of West- 
minster. The judges were ordered there to attend the king. Bfed this state 
of things continued, a greater evil would have ensued than the bloodshed and 
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plunder of the war. But, by what was a practical compromise for the r^i^^g, 
of an enormous social mischief — one that might have led to a wneral inSifti 
curity of life and property — the parliament resolved to establish a great 
seal; and under tms authority, and that of the king, judges executed their 
functions as usual, after a suspension of a few months. 

During these unhappy times England was in a great degree exempt from 
crimes of violence, except those committed under the pretence of martial 
necessity. No bands of plunderers infested the country; no lawless and 
ferocious spirits who, as many passages of the histories of other countries 
record, considering a time of public commotion as their opportunity, held the 
peaceful in terror. England 
was safe from those massa- 
cres and spoliations which 
characterise a nation when 
the reins of just govermnent 
are loosened. This im- 
measurable blessing she 
owed to her ancient civil 
organisation, and to that 
respect for law which has 
made the constable’s staff 
the efficient representative 
of the sovereign’s sc^tre. 

The repose of Oxford 
was soon broken up by new 
military^ enterprises. The 
suspension of arms contem- 
plated in the negotiations 
which commenced at the 
end of March, were, on the 
16th of April, declared by 
the parliament to be at an 
end. On that day Essex 
marched his army to the ' 

si^ of Reading. The king • 

himself, on the 24th of April, mokk bau, paiit ov old tovk wall ov tobk 

set out from Oxford to head 

a force for the relief of the beaeged. The army which he led was numerous 
and well appointed. At Caversham Bridge the royalist forces were repulsed by 
those of the parliament, and feU back upon Wallin^ord. T^t day Reading was 
surrendered to Essex. The cavaliers were indignmt that the commanc^ of 
the garrison had not longer held out; and he was tried, and sentenced to death. 
The king reprieved him. Hampden, who had taken an active part in the siege 
of Reading, now urged Essex to follow up their success by an attack upon 
Oxford. The bold counsels were overruled. The parliamentary commander 
gradually became distrusted by his party. His honour and his capacity were 
unquestionable; but he was too inchned to forego present good in me contem- 
plation of uncertain evils. 

Meanwhile, the war was proceeding with doubtful fortune in other quar- 
ters. Sir William Waller was succ^ful agaiast the royaliste in the soutibi 
and west. Fairfax was disputing with Lord Newcastle the supremacy of the 
north. The Cornish men, in arms for the king, had gained a batrie over 
Lord Stamford. What could not be accomplished in tiie open field by ^e 
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cavaliers was sought to be effected by a secret plot. The lady Aubigny had 
recdved a permission from the parliament, with a pass, to proceed to Oxford 
to transact some business aiMng out of the death of her husband, who was 
killed at Edgehill. On her return to London she was commissioned by the 
king to convey a box thither, with gj^at care and secrecy. His majesty told 
her “it much concerned his own service.” On the 31st of May, the members 
of the two houses were listenii^ to a sermon in St. Margaret’s church, when a 
note was delivered to Pym. He hastily left. 

That night Edmund Waller, once famous as a poet, but whose “smooth” 
verse we now little regard, was arrested. His brother-in-law, Tomkins, Chal- 
loner (a dlizen), and other persons, were also taken into custody. Waller was 
a member of parliament, and had been at Oxford, in March, with the com- 
missioners There was unquestionably a plot to arm the royalists in London, 
to seize the persons of the parliamenta::^ leaders, and to bring the king’s troops 
into the capital. Waller, in a base spirit which contrasts with the conduct of 
most of the eminent of either party, made very abject confessions, with exag- 
gerated denunciations of others, to save his own life. The parliament b^ved 
with honourable moderation. Five persons were condemned by court-martial : 
twOj ChaUoner and Tomkins, were executed. Waller was reserved, to exhibit 
in his literary character a subserviency to power which has fortunately ceased 
to be an attribute of poets — to eulogise the happy restoration of Charles H, 
as he had eulogised the sovereign attributes of the protector Cromwell. “ He 
had much ado to save his life,” says Aubrey, 2 “and in order to do it sold his 
estate in Bedfordshire, about 1300?. per annum, to Dr. Wright, for 10,000?. 
(much under value), which was procured in twenty-four hoxirs’ time, or else he 
had been hanged. With this money he bribed the house, which was the first 
time a house of commons was ever bribed.” 

Important events succeeded each other rapidly during this summer. 
Rupert’s trumpet sounded to horse in Oxford streets on the 17th of June. 
After the occupation of Reading, the troops of Essex were distributed in 
cantonments about Thame and Wycombe, Rupert dashed in amongst the 
small towns and villages where these troops were quartered, Hampden had 
been visiting the scattered pickets, and urging upon Essex a greater concen- 
tration of ms forces. On the morning of the 19th the prince was with a large 
force at Chalgrove Field, near Thame. Hampden, with a small detachment, 
attacked the cavaliers; ejecting the main body of the parliamentary army 
soon to come up with reinforcements. The man who had triumphed in so 
many civil victories fell in this skirmish. On the first charge he was shot in the 
shoulder. The parliamentary troops were completely routed before Essay 
came up. The troops of Rupert were in the plain between the battle field and 
Thame, where the wounded Hampden desired to go for help. A brook crossed 
the grounds through which he must pass. By a sudden exercise of the old 
spirit of the sportsman he cleared the leap, and reached Thame; there to die, 
after six days of agony. “ 0 Lord, save my bleeding country,” were his last 
wordsi' 


Macaulay’s Estimaie of Hampden 

The public life of Hampden is surroimded by no obscurity. His history 
more particularly from the year 1640 to his death, is the history of F.Tigln.nd 
The celebrated Puritan leader is an almost solitary instance of a great Tnfl ,n 
who neither sought nor shunned fatness, who found glory only because glory 
lay in the plain path of duty. During more than forty years he was known 
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to his country neiglibours as a gentleman of cultivated mind, of high princi- 
ples, of policed address, happy in his family, and ^tive in the discharge of 
local duties; and to political men, as an honest, industrious, and sensible 
member of parliament, not eager to display his talents, stanch to his party, 
and attentive to the interests of his constituents. A great and terrible criris 
came. A direct attack vras made by an arbitrary government on a sacred 
right of Englishmen, on a right which was the chief security for all their other 
rights. The nation looked round for a defender. Calmly and imostenta- 
tioudy the plain Buckinghamshire esquire placed himself at the head of his 
countrymen, and right before the face and across the path of t3rraimy. 

The times grew darker and more troubled. Public service, perilous, ardu- 
ous, delicate, was required; and to every service the intellect and the coura^ 
of this wonderful man were foimd fully equal. He became a debater of the 
first order, a most dexterous manager of the house of commons, a negotiator, a 
soldier. He showed himself as competent to direct a campai^ as to conduct 
the business of the petty sessions. We can scarcely^ express the admiration 
which we feel for a mind so meat, and, at the same time, so healthful and so 
well proportioned, so willin^y contracting itself to the humblest duties, so 
easily expanding itself to the highest, so contented in repose^ so powerful in 
action. Almost every part of this virtuous and blameless hfe which is not 
hidden from vis in modest privacy is a precious and splendid portion of our 
national history. 

His enemies have allowed that he was a man in whom virtue showed itself 
in its mildest and least austere form. With the morals of a Puritan, he had 
the manners of an accomplished courtier. 

He had indeed left none his like behind hhn. There still remained, indeed, 
in his party, many acute intellects, many eloquent tongues, many brave and 
honest hearts. There still remained a ru^ed and clownish soldier, half 
fanatic, half buffoon, whose talents, discemea as yet only by one penetrating 
eye, were equal to ali the highest duties of the soldier and the prince. But in 
Hampden, and in Hampden alone, were united all the qualities which, at such 
a criffls, were necessary to save the state, the valour and energy of Cromwell, 
the discernment and eloquence of Vane, the humanity and moderation or 
Manchester, the stern integritjy of Hale, the ardent public spirit of Sidney. 
Others might possess the qualities which were necessary to save the popular 
party in the crisis of danger; he alone had both the power and the inclination 
to restrain its excesses in the hour of triumph. Others could conquer; he 
alone could reconcile. A heart as bold as his brought up the cuirassiers who 
turned the tide of battle on Marston Moor. As skmul an eye as his watched 
the Scotch army descending from the heights over Dunbar. But it was when 
to the sullen tyranny of Laud and Charles had succeeded the fierce conflict of 
sects and factions, ambitious of ascendency and burning for revei^, it was 
when the vices and imorance which the old tyranny^ had generated mreatened 
the new freedom with destruction, that England missed me sobriety, the self- 
command, the perfect soundness of judgment^ the perfect rectitude of inten- 
tion, to which the history of revolutions furmdies no parallel, or furnishes a 
parallel in Washington alone.»» 

OLOTJCBSTER AND NEWBURY 

Four months had elapsed between the landing of the queen in En^and and 
her return to her royal husband. [Meanwhile, parliament had impeached her 
of hi^ treason “for assisting her husband with arms.”] She was a bold 
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and determined woman, who aspired to direct councils and to lead armies. 
On the 27th of May she writes to the king from York, “I shall stay to besiege 
Lee^ at once, although I am dsdng to join you; but I am so emaged to go 
away without having beaten these rascals, that, if you will permit me, I will 
do that, and then will go to join you; and if I go away I am afraid that they 
would not be beaten." She had her favourites, especially Jermyn and 
Digbjr, whose advancement she was constantly urging. The scandalous 
chroniclers of the time did not hesitate in casting the most degrading sus- 
picions upon the queen in connection with one of these. Jermyn was made a 
peer. 

On the lltii of July the queen entered Stratford-on-Avon, at the head of 
four thousand horse and foot soldiers. She slept at the house in which Shakc- 
^are lived and died — then in the possession of his daughter, Mrs. Hall. 
On the 13th she met Charles where his first battle had been fought, and from 
Keinton they proceeded to Oxford. The tidings of a victory on the 15th over 
the parliamentary forces at Roundway Down in Wiltshire greeted their arrival. 
A previous victory over Sir William Waller at Lansdown, in Somersetshire, 
filled the royalists with the most sanguine hopes. Such partial successes on 
the other side as the brave defence of Nottiagham Castle by Colonel Hutchin- 
son had no material influence upon the state of affairs. 

In the summer of 1643 the power of the parliament is viably in danger. 
On the 27th of July, Bristol, a city only exceeded by London in population 
and wealth, is surrendered to Rupert, after an assault, with terrible slaughter 
on both sides. A design of Sir John Hotham to surrender Hull to the king 
was detected. He and to son were committed to the Tower on a charge of 
betra^png the cause of the parliament. London was in a state of unusual 
agitafion. The lords came to resolutions, upon a proposal of peace, of a far 
more moderate character than had previously been determined on. There 
was a conference between the two houses, in which the upper house urged that 
"these unnatural dissensions” would destroy aU the former blessings of peace 
and abundance. The commons, by a majority of nineteen, decided that the 
proposals of the lords should be considered. 

^e city was in an uproar. A petition from the common-council called 
for the rejection of the proposals. Multitudes svurounded the houses to 
enforce the same demand. The proposals were now rejected by a majority of 
seven. An attempt was then made to enforce the demand for peace by popu- 
lar clamour. Bands of women, with men in women’s clothes, beset the doors 
of the house of co mm ons, crjdng out, “Give us up the traitors who are against 
peace. We’ll tear them in pieces. Give us up that rascal Pym.” The mili- 
tary forced them away ; but they refused to disperse. They were at last fired 
upon, and two were killed. 

Many peers now left parliament and joined the king at Oxford, amongst 
whom was Lord Holland, ^ose who remained, peers or commoners, saw 
that the greatest (fenger was in their own dissensions. The roj^alist army was 
growing stronger in evety quarter. London was again in peril. 

Bfad ■&ere been unanimity in the councils of the king at this period of dis- 
sensions in London amongst the people; with the two houses divided amonst 
themselves; men of influence deserting the parliamentary cause; no man yet 
at the head of the parliamentary forces who appeared capable of striking a 
great blow, — it is probable that if he had marched upon the capital the war 
would have been at an end. There would have been peace — and a military 
despotism. Charles sent Sir Philip Warwick to the earl of Newcastle to pro- 
pose a plan of co-operation between the armies of the south and north. “ But 
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I found him very averse to this,” Warwick writes, “and perceived that he 
apprehended nothing more than to be joined to the king’s army, or to serve 
under Prince Rupert; for he designed himself to be the man that should turn 
the scale, and to be a self-subsisting and distinct army, wherever he was.” 

this serious diflBculty in concentrating his forces Charles determined upon 
besieging Gloucester. Tne garrison consisted of fifteen hundred men, imder 
Edward Massey, the parliamentary governor. The inhabitants were imder 
five thousand. 

Ihe people of Gloucester immediately set fire to all the houses outside the 
walls. From the 10th of August till the 6th of September these resolute 
people drfended their city with a resolution and bravery unsurpassed in this 
wariare. All differ- 
ences having been re- 
conciled in London, 
the earl of Essex took 
the command of a 
force destined for the 
relief of “the godly 
city.” At the head 
of fourteen thousand 
men he set out from 
London on the 24th 
of August. On the 
5th of September he 
had arrived by forced 
marches within five 
miles of Gloucester. 

The king sent a mes- 
senger to him with 
pacific proposals. The 
answer was returned 
in a spirit of sturdy 
heroism: “The parlia- 
ment gave me no com- 
mission to treat, but to 
relieve Gloucester; I 
will do it, or leave my body beneath its walls.” The soldiers shouted, “ No pro- 
positions.” Gloucester was relieved. From the Prestbury hiUs Essex saw the 
flames of biurning huts rising from the king’s quarter. The royal army had 
moved away. On the 8th the parliamentary general entered the beleaguered 
city, bearing provisions to the famished people, and bestowing the due meed 
of honour upon their courage and constancy. On the 10th he was on his 
march back to London. 

Of the army of fourteen thousand men which marched to the relief of 
Gloucester, four regiments were of the London militia. These regiments were 
naainly composed of artisans and apprentices. At Prestbury they had to 
fight their way through Rupert’s squadrons and to try how pikemen could 
stand up against a charge of horse. In less than a fortnight their prowess 
was to be proved in a pitched battle field. Charles and his army were lying 
round Sudelejr Castle to the north-east of Gloucester. Essex marched to the 
south. In Cirencester wliich he surprised he found valuable stores for his 
men. The king’s army_ moved in tne same direction. Essex had passed 
Farringdon and was rapidly advancing upon Newbiuy on his road to Reading 
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when his scattered horse were attacked by Rupert and his cavaliers. There 
was a shan) conflict for several hours and Essex was compelled to halt at 
Hun^rford. 

When Essex came near to Newbury on the 19th of September, he found 
the royal army in possession of the town. The king had come there two hours 
before him. Essex was without shelter, without provisions. The road to 
London was barred against him. He “ must make his way through or starve.” 
On the morning of the 20th, the outposts of each force became engaged, and 
the battle was soon general. It was fought all day " with great fierceness and 
courage”; the cavaliers chaiging “with a kind of contempt of the enem^”; 
and the roundheads making the cavaliers understand that a year of discipline 
had taught them some of the best lessons of warfare. “The London trained 
bands and auxiliary regiments (of whose inexperience of danger, or any kind 
of service, beyond the easy practise of their postures in the Artillery Garden, 
men had tiU then too cheap an estimation), behaved themselves to wonder; 
and were, in truth, the preservation of that army that day,” says Clarendon/; 
“for they stood as a bulwark and rampire to defend the rest; and, when their 
wings of horse were scattered and dispersed, kept their ground so steadily, 
that, though Prince Rupert himself led up the choice horse to charge them, 
and endured their storm of small shot, he could make no impression upon their 
stand of pikes, but was forced to wheel about.” The men of London, taken 
from the loom and the anvil, from the diops of Ludgate or the wharfs of 
Billing^ate, stood like a wall, as such men have since stood in many a charge 
of foreign enemies. On the night of the battle of Newbury, each army 
remained in the position it had occupied before that day of carnage. The loss 
of royalists of rank was more than usually great. Three noblemen feU, for 
whom there was lamentation beyond the ranks of their party — Lord Car- 
narvon, Lord Simderland, and Lord Falkland. 

Falkland, especially, slUl lives in memory, as one of the noblest and 
purest — the true English gentleman in heart and intellect. What is called 
his apostasy has been bitterly denounced, and not less intemperatel 3 r justified, 
by historical partisans. Arnold,* whose intelect was as clear as his feelings 
were ardent in the cause of just liberty, h^ thus written of Falkland: “A 
man who leaves the popular cause when it is triumphant, and joins the party 
opposed to it, without really changing his principles and becoming a renegade, 
is one of the noblest characters in histo^. He may not have the clearest 
judgment or the firmest wisdom; he may have been mistaken, but as far as 
he IS concerned personally, we cannot but admire him. But such a man 
changes his party not to conquer but to die. He does not allow the caresses 
of his new friends to make him forget, that he is a sojourner with them and 
not a citizen. His old friends may have used him ill, they may be dealing 
unjustly and cruelly; still their faults, though they may have driven him into 
exUe, cannot banish from his mind the consciousness that with them is his 
true home, that their cause is habitually just and habitually the weaker, 
although now bewildered and led astray by an unwonted gleam of success. 
He protests so strongly against their evil that he chooses to die by their hands 
rather than in their company; but die he must, for there is no place left on 
earth where his sympathies can breathe freely; he is obliged to leave the 
country of his affections, and life elsewhere is intolerable. This man is no 
renegade, no apostate, but the purest of mart 3 nrs: for what testimony to truth 
can be so pure as that which is given uncheered by any sympathy; given not 
against enemies amidst applauding friends; but against friends, amidst 
unpitying or half-rejoiemg enemies. And such a martyr was Falklandl” 
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It was not Falkland's duty to be in this battle. He was urged to stay 
away. “No,” he said, “I am weary of the times; I foresee much misery to 
my country, but I believe I shall be out of it before night.” Clarendon/ tells 
us why his life had become a burthen to Falkland: “From the entrance into 
this unnatural war, his natural cheerfulness and vivacity grew clouded, and 
a kind of sadness and dejection of spirit stole upon him, vmch he had never 
been used to. When there was any overture or hope of peace, he would be 
more erect and vigorous, and exceedingly solicitous to press anything which 
he thought might promote it; and, sitting among his friends, often, after 
a deep silence and frequent sighs, would, with a shrill and sad accent, ingemi- 
nate the word Peace, Peace; and would passionately profess, ‘that the very 
agony of the war, and the view of the calamities and desolation the kingdom 
did and must endure, took his sleep from him, and would shortly breai his 
heart.’” 

The relief of Gloucester and the battle of Newbury were fatal to many of 
the sanguine hopes of a speedy victory over disunited rebels which the royal- 
ists up to this time had entertained. They had seen how the despised trained 
bands had been disciplined into good soldiers. They had seen how such men 
as held the “godly city of Gloucester” for a whole .month against the best 
troops of the Mng would die rather than surrender. There was a fatal con- 
currence of events to render it certain that although the queen was bestowing 
places upon her favourite courtiers the real power of the monarchy was fading 
away. iTie royalists called the battle of Newbury “a very great victory.” 
Before this issue had been tried the parliament had appointed commissioners 
to negotiate a treaty of alliance with the Scots; for the parliament felt weak 
and dispirited.* 

THE SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT WITH SCOTLAND 

Sir Henry Vane, the chief negotiator, had acceded to the imperative 
demand of the Scots parliament that the religious system of Scotland should 
be adopted as that of England. Vane, who was an Independent, and a sup- 
porter of toleration, contnved, after great debate, to satisfy the zealous Pres- 
byterians, who proposed “a covenant.” Vane stipulated for a “ solemn lessigue 
and covenant.” This obligation was to be taken by both nations. The 
Scots proposed a clause “for the preservation of the king’s person.” Vane 
added, “in preservation of the laws of the land and liberty of the subject.” 
To the clause for “reducing the doctrine and discipline of both churches to the 
pattern of the best reformed,” Vane added “according to the word of God.”* 
TTiis solemn league and covenant was to bind those who subscribed to it, “to 
endeavour, without respect of persons, the extirpation of popery and prelacy.” 

On the 25th of Septeihber, all the members of parliament, assembled in St. 
Margaret’s church, swore to maintain “the solemn league and covenant.” The 
oath was signed by two hundred and twenty-eight members of the commons. 
It was adopted in the city with enthusiastic demonstrations of religious 
fervour. On the next day Essex was received in London with a warmth that 

P “ The parliament," says May,o the historian, " was now in a low ebb ; they had no forces 
at all to keep the field, their main armies being quite mined, and no hope in appearance left, 
but to preserve awhile those forts and towns which they then possessed ; nor could they long 
hope to preserve them, unless the fortune of the field should change.”] 

P As Gardiner notes, Vane, who was eager for religious liberty, slipped in these words 
which the Scots could not reject, but which afterward enabled every Englishman to deny any 
distasteful part of the creed as not “according to the word of God.” Gardiner emphasises the 
distinction between this Solemn League and Covenant and the covenant solely of the Scots m 1688. ] 
a. w. — von. X3C. c 
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may have consoled him for some previous complaints of his want of energy, 
and for annoyances which he had received in his command. The lords and 
commons gave him an assurance of their confidence: and he remamed the 
general-in-chief, without the divided powers which had created a jealousy 
between himself and Sir William Waller. 


GBOWINQ IMPORTANCE OP CROMWELL 

Whilst the members of parliament in London are lifting up their hands 
in reverent appeal to Heaven as they accept the covenant, and the people are 
shouting around the earl of Essex as the banners are displayed which he won 
in the Newbury fight, there is one man, fast growing into one of the most 
notable of men, who is raising troops, marching hither and thither, fighting 
whenever blows are needful — work which demands more instant attention 
than the ceremony of St. Margaret’s church. In the early stages of his wonder- 
ful history nothing is more interesting than to trace the steps of this man^ now 
Colonel Cromwell. Whatever he says or does has some marks of the vigour 
of his character — so original, so essentially different in its manifestations 
from the customary displays of public men. In Cromwell’s speeches and 
writings we must not look for the smooth and equable movement of common 
diplomatists and orators. His grand earnestness makes the artifi^ of 
rhetoric appear petty by comparison. Tlie fluency of the scholarly writer is 
weak by the side of his homely phrases. He is urging some groat friends in 
Suffolk to raise recruits, and choose captains of horse: “A few honest men 
are better than numbers. * * * ♦ i iiad rather have a plain russet- 
coated captain, who knows what he fights for, and loves what he knows, 
than that which you call ‘a gentleman,' and is nothing else. I honour a 
gentleman that is so indeed.” 

In this spirit Cromwell is forming his “ironsides,” and at this period is 
heading them in the earliest of those famous chaises which determined so 
many battles. On the 10th of October, in the skirmish of Winceby, near 
Homcastle, his career is well nigh ended. His horse was killed at the first 
charge; and as he rose, he was Knocked down by Sir Ingram Hopton, who 
led the royalists. He seized another ho^, and the enemv was routed. Denzil 
Holies,? in his memoirs, more than insinuates doubts of CromweU’s personal 
course. He calls him “as errand a coward, as he is notoriously perfidious, 
ambitious, and hypocritical ” ; and states, of his own knowledge, that he basely 
“kept out of the field at Keinton battle, where he, with his troop of horse, 
came not in, impudentljr and ridiculously affirming, the day after, that he had 
been all that day seeking the army and place of fight, though his quarters 
were but at a village near hand.” We must receive this testimony for what 
it is worth, as coming from one who had become a bitter enemy of Cromwell, 
as the leader of the Independents. For the ambition of such a man as Crom- 
well, whether as a soldier or a politician, there was now ample room. His 
reli^ous party was fast rising into importance. The secretaries of all denom- 
inations eagerly gathered under the standard of a leader who insisted that his 
men should be reli^ous, but he left the particular form of religion to their 
own choice. The religious principle of the Civil War thus became more and 
more prominent, when enthusiasts of every denomination regarded it as a 
struggle for the right of private judgment in matters of faith, and despised 
every authority but that of the Bible. 

Such a leader as Cromwell had tougher materials to conquer with than 
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Hampden, with his green-coated hunters of the Chiltems. He had themes to 
discourse upon in his oratory, so forcible, however, regardless of proem and 
peroration, which, far more than Pym’s eloquent declamation, stirred the 
hearts of a parliament that had come to consider "the power of godliness” 
to be a higher cause than “ the liberties of the kingdoms.” Cromwell’s oppor- 
timity was come. The man who had d^troyed arbitrary taxation, and the 
Tnfl.n who had sent the counsellor of a military despotism to the block, were 
no more. 

The year 1643 was memorable for the deaths of three of the greatest of 
the early patriots of the Long Parliament — Hampden, Falkland, and Pym. 
We have seen how two of the illustrious three died on the battle-field. Pym 
died on the 8th of December, having sunk under a lingering illness. He was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, his body being carried to its resting place on 
the shoulders of ten of the leading speakers and influential members of the 
house of commons.9 

Clarendon / called Pym "the most popular man that ever lived.” Parlia- 
ment voted £10,000 to pay his debts. He had neglected his own affairs in 
the service of the coirntry.® 

Gardiner's Estimate of Pym 

Peace may be made in two ways, by one side capitulating to the other, or 
by the discovery of a compromise which may give effect to Ine better aims of 
both sides. Pym was resolutely set against a capitulation, and he ^d not 
rise to the height of a mediator. His adversaries of the peace party, led by 
Holies and Maynard, had as little idea of a compromise as he had, and diey 
were foolish enough to suppose it possible to obtain the assent of Charles and 
his supporters to the establidiment of a Puritan church. Pym’s policy was 
at least coherent with itself. In 1621, on his first prominent appearance in 
political life, he had advocated the formation of an association against popery, 
toie protestation of 1641 was an attempt to carry this plan into practice and 
to make it at the same rime available against royalist intrigues. The parlia- 
mentary covenant promulgated after the discovery of Waller's plot in June 
1643 was an enlargement of the same project, and the solemn league and 
covenant in September 1643, embraced the thr^ kingdoms. 

As long as he lived Pym was the soul of the parliamentary reastance to the 
king, but it is m the covenants and associations which he brought into exist- 
ence that his permanent contribution to English political development is to be 
found. Eliot hoped to rally parliament and the constituencies as a whole to 
the cause which he maintained to be just. Strafford hoped to rouse the 
devotion of the nation as a whole to the king whose crown was supported by 
his own masterful intellect. Pym was the founder of party government in 
Ei^land. He recognised from the first that there were differences of religious 
opinions amongst his feUow-countr 3 Tnen, and he hoped to rally round a com- 
mon piirpose those who on the whole felt as he did himself, with such liberty 
of opinion as was possible under such conditions. If the enterprise failed it 
was partly because he was assailed by intrigue as well as by fair oppoation, 
and in his fierce struggle against intrigue learned to cling to doctrines which 
were not sufficiently expandve for the government of a narion, partly because 
the limitations of government itself and the insufficiency of force to solve a 
complicated religious and political problem were m his time very imperfectly 
understood. At least Pym prepared the way for the immediate victory of his 
party by summoning the Scots and by the financial measures which made tha 
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campaigns of 1644 and 1645 possible. He did not, however, live to reap the 
harvest which was due to his efforts.? 

EELIGIOUS FANATICISM 

The menwho now came upon the scene as the chief actors were of a different 
stamp than these earlier tribunes of the people. Henceforward the war will 
assume a broader character and a fiercer aspect. The prospect of accommo- 
dation mil CTow more and more faint. The religious element will go forward 
into what all who look impartially upon these times must consider as relentless 
persecution by one dominant party, and wild fanaticism amongst sectaries 
not yet banded into a common purpose. The arbitrary imposition of the 
covenant upon every minister of the Anglican church was the first great result 
of the alliance with the Scots. The Presbyterian parliament of England 
became more violent for conformity than the court of high commission which 
the parliament had destroyed. The canons of Laud had fallen lightly upon men 
who were indifferent about the position of the altar, or the precise amount of 
genuflexions; but the imposition of the covenant upon all the beneficed clergy 
was the declaration of an intolerant tyranny against the most conscientious. 

The number of incumbents ejected from their livings, for their refusal to 
sign this obligation, has been variously reckoned. According to Neak the 
historian of the Puritans, it was sixteen hundred ; according to Walkers an 
extreme high churchman, it reached eight thousand. The statement of 
Walker is evidently a gross exaggeration. The sixteen hundred of Neal was 
About a fifth of the benefices of England. Whatever was the number of ejected 
ministers, and however some might have been, as was alleged, of evil lives, 
the tyranny of this measure is most odious, as coming from men who had 
themselves struggled against religious persecution ; as Hallam* says : “ The 
remorseless and indiscriminate bigotry of Presbyterianism might boast that 
it had heaped disgrace on Walton, and driven Lydiat to beggary ; that it 
trampled on the old age of Hales, and embittered with insult the dying 
moments of Chillingworth.” Amongst the eminent public men who advo- 
cated the covenant as a political measure, there were some who abhorred it 
as an instrument of persecution. The younger Vane, the chief promoter of it, 
•declared upon the scaffold, that “ the holy ends therein contained I fully assent 
to, and have been desirous to observe ; but the rigid way of prosecuting it, 
and the oppressing imiformity that hath been endeavoured oy it, I never 
approved."? 

THE lEISH “cessation" AND THE SCOTCH INVASION 

We have seen reasons for suspecting the king of authorizing the rising of 
the Irish Catholics. These men had now settled down to a kind of independ- 
■ent state ; Kilkenny was the seat of government, where a general assembly 
was held, and a supreme council appointed to act as an executive. Ambassa- 
dors were to be sent to the pope and to the great Catholic princes. The 
English and Scottish forces had, however, meantime been reinforced, and 
they had frequently beaten the rebels in the field, and recovered several towns 
and forts. Charles had under various pretexts detained the earl of Leicester 
in England, that the earl (now marquis) of Ormonde, who was a zealous 
royalist, might have the authority in Ireland. The parliament, always jealous 
of the lung’s proceedings in that country, had sent over two of their members 
to watch matters there ; but Ormonde after some time sent them back, and 
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he removed Parsons, and even committed him, Sir John Temple, and two 
other ofl&cers of state, to prison. The parliament, now with the tide of war 
rather running against them, viewed Ireland as of minor importance, and the 
Catholics had a fair prospect of becoming complete masters of the island ; 
but they were composed of two parties, differing in origin though agreeing in 
religion, and those of the English blood did not wish to cast off their alle- 
giance. Moreover, they knew the power of England, and saw clearly that if 
the parliament should conquer the king, a fearful vengeance would be taken 
for tne atrocities that had been committed. 

The proposals of Ormonde for a cessation of arms during a twelvemonth, 
though opposed by the mere Irish, wore therefore listened to, and on the 15th 
of September (just four days before the battle of Newbury) the cessation was 
signed, the Irish agreeing to give the king 30,OOOZ., half in money, half in 
cattle. In the following November Charles appointed Ormonde lord-lieu- 
tenant, and directed him to send over the regiments that were serving in 
Ireland. The intelligence of the cessation did injury to the cause of the 
king in England, for many deserted his party on account of it. In the king’s 
defence it may be said, that he only followed the example of the parliament, 
who had sent to invite the Scots. But there was a wide difference between 
the Scots and the sanguinary bands whom Charles was willing to bring over 
from Ireland^ to aid in restoring his despotism." 

The year 1644 opened with great events. On the 19th of January the 
Scottish army entered England. They marched from Dunbar, “ in a great 
frost and snow ” — “ up to the knees in snow,” said the narratives. Leslie, 
now carl of Leven, commanded them. The marquis of Newcastle was not 
strong enough long to oppose them. He had given up his attempt to take 
Hull, and was in winter-quarters at York. Leslie’s army marched on to 
Newcastle, which they summoned to surrender. The governor and garrison 
were faithful to their trust. The Scots were straitened for provisions ; and 
the royalist army of fourteen thousand men was intercepting their supplies. 
They determined to advance further into the heart of the country. At this 
juncture the English regiments that had been recalled by the king from 
Ireland, were besieging the parliamentary garrison at Nantwich, Sir Thomas 
Fairfax hurried to the relief of the place, and totally defeated this Anglo- 
Irish army, which was under the command of Sir John Byron. [They are 
said to have lost 500 killed and 1500 prisoners. Among these last was 
Colonel Monk, afterward famous.] 

THE MONGREL PARLIAMENT AT OXFORD 

Negotiation after negotiation between the king and the parliament having 
failed, and the appeal to the sword still remaining of doubtful issue, some 
strong measure was thought expedient to lower the character of tlie two 
houses sitting at Westminster. The king’s notion was to issue a proclamation 
declaring the parliament to be dissolved ; forbidding them to meet ; and 
requiring all persons to reject their authority. Charles very unwillingly 
accepted Hyde’s own counter-propo.sition. It was that of summoning the 
peers and commons that had adhered to the royal cause to meet him in par- 
liament at Oxford, On the 22nd of December, 1643, the proclamation convok- 
ing this parliament was issued. On the 22nd of January, 1644, the parliament, 
or more truly convention, met at Oxford. A letter written from this assembly 

It is to be remembered, however, that these troops were not native Irishmen, but 
English soldiers hardened to the ruthless methods employed in Ireland.] 
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to the earl of Essex, expresang a desire for peace, was signed by forty-three 
peers, and one hundred and eiwteen commoners. Others were absent on the 
liag’s service. In the same January, according to Whitelocke,« _two hun- 
dred and ei^ty members appeared m the house of commons, besides those 
absent on the parliamentary services. A large majority of the coinmons were 
with the Westminster parliament; a large majority of peers with that of 
Oxford 

The measure might have been productive of advantage to the royal cause, 
had it not soon been manifest that the king and queen were impatient imder 
any interference with the authority of royalty. This was more fatal than the 
absolute refusal of the parliament at Westminister to recognise “those persons 
now assembled at Oxford, who, contrary to their duty, liave deserted your 
parliament,” as they wrote to the king on the 9th of March, The parliament 
at Oxford contmued to sit till the 16th of April, voting taxes and loans, passing 
resolutions of fidelity, but irritating the king in their refusal to be mere instru- 
ments for registering his edicts. But they produced no visible effect upon 
public opinion; and Charles congratulated the queen upon their being “freed 
from the place of aU mutinous motions, his mongrel parfiament,” when he had 
willed its adjournment. 

Whilst at Oxford the king’s “ mongrel parliament ” only proved a hindrance 
to the vigorous prosecution of the war, the parliament at Westminster had 
adopted me rational course of strengthening their executive authority. A 
council was formed under the title of “The committee of the two kingdoms,” 
conasting of seven lords, fourteen members of the commons, and four Scottish 
commissioners. The entire conduct of the war, the correspondence with 
foreign states, whatever belongs to the executive power as distinguished from 
the legislative, devolved upon this committee. In the spring of 1644 the 
parliament had five armies in the field, paid by general or local taxation, and 
by voluntary contributions. Including the Scottyh army there were alto- 
gether 56,000 men under arms; the English forces being commanded, as 
separate armies, by Essex, Waller, Manchester, and Fairfax.? 

In the west, the royal forces under Hopton had advanced as far as Arundel. 
Waller, who had about ten thousand men, was at Farnham, whence marching 
by night he surprised and cut to pieces a royal regiment at Alton, and tlicn 
reduced Arundel (Jan. 6). The king having sent his general, the earl of Brent- 
ford, to reinforce Hopton, the two armies, about e<jual in number, engaged at 
Alresford (Mar. 29); the royalists were defeated with the loss of five hundred 
men, and Waller then took and plundered Winchester. Newark-upon-TVent, 
one of the strongest holds of the royalists, had been for some time besieged by 
the parliamentary forces. Prince Rupert, who was in Cheshire, having drawn 
together a good body of horse, prepared to relieve it. He marched with his 
usual rapidity, and came so unexpectedly on the besiegers (Mar. 22), that 
after a brief resistance they were glad to be allowed to depart, leaving their 
arms, ordnance, and ammunition. Lord Fairfax, being joined by his son Sir 
Thomas, engaged (April 11) at Selby, Colonel Bellasis, who commanded the 
royaliste in Yorkshire, and routed mm; Newcastle, who was at Durham, 
immediately fell back to York, where he was besieged by the Scots and the 
troops of Fairfax, to whose aid, some time after (June 3), came the troops of 
the eastern coimties (fourteen thousand in number) under Lord Kimbolton, 
now earl of Manchester, and his lieutenant-general, Oliver CromweU. Essex 
and Waller were at this time both graduaUy approaching Oxford with the 
intention of confining the king’s forces to that city.“ 

The queen, who was in a situation that made the thought of remaining in 
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a city exposed to siege very irksome, determined to go to a place of greater 
safety. She went to Exeter in April, and never saw Charles again. He 
remained shut up in Oxford. Its walls were surrounded by lines of defence; 
but the blockading forces had become so strong that resistance appeared to 
be hopeless. On the night of the 3rd of June the king secretly left the city 
and passed safely between the two hostile armies. There had been jealousies 
and disagreements between Essex and Waller. The committee of the two 
kingdoms had assigned to Waller the command of the army of the west, in the 
event of the separation of the two armies. Essex, supported by the council 
of war, resolved to march to the 

westhimseK. He was directed by 7 

the committee to retrace his steps, 
and go in pursuit of the king. 

Essex replied to the committee 
that their orders were opposed to 
military discipline; and he marched 
on. Waller, meanwhile,^ had ^ne 
in pursuit of the king into Wor- 
cestershire. Charles suddenly re- 
turned to Oxford; and then, de- 
feated Waller who had liastened 
back to encounter him at Cropredy 
Bridge, near Banbury. Essex was 
before the walls of Exeter, in which 
city the queen had given birth to a 
princess. The king hastened to 
the west. He was strong enough 
to meet either of the parliamen- 
tary armies, thus separated. 

MeanwMe the north of Eng- 
land became the scene of the most 
momentous conflict that distracted 
England had jyet beheld. The 
dashing enterprise of Rupert in the 
relief of Lathom House, so bravely 
held by Charlotte de la Tr^mouiUe, 
countess of Derby, became of small 
importance amiclst the greater 
event that was to foUow in the north. The moated house of the Stanleys had 
been defended by the heroic countess for eighteen weeks gainst a detachment 
of the army of Fairfax. Their artillery could produce little impression upon 
the thick walls and lofty towers; and the demand to submit herself, her 
children and followers to the mercy of parliament, produced from the lady, 
immortalised by history and romance, the reply, that “the mercies of the 
wicked are cruel.” Rupert hung the walls of Lathom House with the parlia- 
mentary banners which he had captured in a fierce battle at Bolton; and he 
went on towards York to a fiercer strife and a perilous defeat. The combined 
English and Scottish armies were besieging York. Rupert received a letter 
from the king, containing these words: “I command and conjure you, by 
the duty and the affection which I know you bear me, that all new enterprises 
laid aside, you immediately march, according to your first intention, with 
all your force to the relief of York.” Ho did march. Marston Moor saw 
the result. 
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MAESTON MOOR, LOSTWITHIEL, AND NEWBURY (1644 A.D.) 

As Eupert advanced towards York with twenty thousand men, the allied 
English and Scots retired. Their councils were not imanimous. Some were 
for fighting, some for retreating, and at length they moved to Tadcaster, 
Eupert entered York with two thousand cavalry. The earl of Newcastle was 
in command there. He counselled a prudent delay. The impetuous Eupert 
said he had the orders of the king for his guidance, and he was resolved to fight. 
Newcastle was indignant with the prince but he left him to his own course. 
On the 2nd of July, having rested two days in and near York and enabled the 
city to be newly provisioned, the royalist army went forth to fight. They met 
their enemy on Marston Moor. The two armies looked upon each other for 
two hours, with scarcely a cannon-shot fired. Newcastle asked Eupert wW 
ofiSce he was to take. _He replied that the earl might repose, for he did not 
intend to begin the action till the morrow. Newcastle went to his carriage, 
and left the prince to his supremacy. 

The sun was in the west on the July evening when the battle began.‘ Tlie 
sun had scarcely set when the battle was finished; and there were four thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty bodies lying dead on that plain. The issue wo^d 
have been more than doubtful, but for Cromwell, who for the first time had 
headed lus Ironsides in a great pitched battle. The right wing of the parlia- 
mentary army was scattered. Eupert was chasing and slaying the Scottish 
cavalry. The centre of each army, each centre composed of infantry, were 
fighting with the sturdy resolution of Englishmen, whatever be the quarrel. 
The charges of Fairfax and Cromwell decided the day. The flight of the 
Scottish horse proclaimed that the victory of the cavaliers was complete; and 
a messenger who reached Oxford from Newark announced such news to the 
enraptured courtiers as made the gothic pinnacles red with bonfires. In 
another day or two the terrible truth was known. 

The victory of the parliamentary armies was so complete,* that the earl 
of Newcastle had left York, and had embarked at Scarborou^ for the conti- 
nent. [He said he could not bear the laughter of the court.] Eupert marched 
away also, with the wreck of his army, to Chester. Each had announced his 
determination to the other, as they gloomily entered York on the night of 
the battle. Fifteen hundred prisoners, all the artillery, more than a hundred 
banners, remained with the victors. And the men who had achieved this 
success were the despised Puritans; those who had been a laughing-stock for 
half a century. “ We had all the evidence,” writes Cromwell to his brother-in- 
law, Colonel Valentine Walton, “ of an absolute victory obtained by the Lord’s 
blessing upon the godly_ party principally. We never charged but we routed 
the enemy. The left wmg, which I commanded, being our own horse, saving 

‘*Of this battle, the bloodiest of the whole war, I must leave the reader to imagine it in 
general the most enormous hurly-burly of fire and smoke, and steel-flashings, and death-tumult, 
ever seen in those regions : the end of which, about ten at night, was, * Four thousand one 
hundred and fifty bodies to be buried, and total ruin to the king’s affairs in those northern 
ppts.* The armies were not completely drawn up till after five in the evening ; there was a 
ditch between them ; they stood facing one another, motionless, except the exchange of a few 
cannon-shots, for an hour and half. Newcastle thought there would be no fighting till the 
morrow, and had retired to his carriage for the night. There is some shadow of surmise that 
the stray cannon-shot, which proved fatal to Oliver’s nephew, did also, rouse Oliver’s humour 
to the charging point, bring on the general battle. * The Prince of Plunderers,* invincible 
hitherto, here first tasted the steel of Oliver’s Ironsides, and did not in the least like it. * The 
Scots delivered their fire with such constancy and swiftness, it was as if the whole air had be- 
come an element of fire,* in the ancient summer gloaming there.**— Cat?lylei.«] 

[■ According to Gardiner*® Rupert and Newcastle were decidedly outnumbered by the par- 
liamentary troops.] * 
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a few Scots in our rear, beat all the prince’s horse. God made them as stubble 
to our swords.” 

The queen, sinking under a serious illness, unable to call back the high 
spirit which had made her so determined in her councils and her actions, now 
fled to France. Essex was approaching with his army towards Exeter. She 
asked a safe conduct from him to go to Bath or Bristol. He offered to wait 
upon her himself to London;^ but he could not obey her desire to go to any 
other place without directions from the parliament. On the 9th of July die 
wrote a letter from Truro to bid her husband adieu. “lam hazarding my 
life that I may not incommode our affairs.” She embarked from Falmouth 
on the 14th, and landed at Brest. 

Soon after her departure the king’s arms had a considerable success over 
Lord Essex at Lostwithiel, in Cornwall. The parliamentary party were in 
alarm. The army was indeed in a sad condition. Essex wrote in vain for 
assistance; in vain urged a diversion, to take off the pressure of the royalist 
army by which he was surrounded. By the latter end of August he was 
encompassed by the royalists. The meater part of his army desired to capit- 
ulate, though his cavalry had succeeded in passing the enemy’s posts. Essex 
j^tily left the camp to avoid that humiliation, leaving Skippon in command. 
The old campaigner proposed to his oflicers to follow me example of the cav- 
alry, at all risks. But Charles offered honourable terms of capitulation, only 
requiring the surrender of the artillery, arms, and ammunition. 

The army of Essex returned as fumtives to London, or dispersed through 
the country. He wrote from Pl 3 Tnoutn an account of “ the greatest blow that 
over bcfel our party.” His fidelity to the cause he had adopted not only 
saved him from reproach, but the parliament hastened to give him a new mark 
of thoir confidence. The king was resolved to march to London from the west. 
Montrose was in arms in Scotland, and had gained two battles. The time 
for a great blow was thought to have arrived. Three armies -under Essex, 
Manchester, and Waller were called out for the defence of the capital. 

Essex, though retaining his authority, did not join the troops which fought 
the second battle of Newbury on the 27th of October. Manchester was there 
in command. This battle was hotly contested without any decisive results. 
The kmg withdrew to Oxford, renewing his project of advancing to London. 
The serious differences between the Presbyterians and the Independents were 
brought to an issue by this second battle of Newbury. There were no rejoic- 
ings in the city that the king had been checked in his approach. There was 
gloom and dissatisfaction amongst the people, which was evidently encouraged 
by men of bolder resolves than tliose who had the conduct of military affairs.^ 

After the battle of Newbury, when the king retired. Waller’s cavalry pur^ 
sued until a twice repeated order from Manchester brought him up. Waller 
and Cromwell begged Manchester to bring up his infantry, but he felt the risk 
too great. He preferred to pause and capture Donnington Castle. The 
atta^ was repul^d and shortly after the king relieved me castle, and got 
away safely again. This weak conclusion due to Manchester’s hesitating 
policy embittered Cromwell against him.® 

The queen, who had lain-in on the 16th of June, sent about the end of the month to 
Essex for a safe conduct to go to Bath for her health. He replied that ho could not without the 
direction of parliament, but that he would not only mve her a safe conduct, but accompany her 
himself to London — where she was impeached ! “It is painful,” says Godwin® “to see the 
effect of civil broils as displayed in such instances as this ; and we cannot but wonder at this 
style of reply from a commander so noted for good-breeding and a generous disposition as 
Essex, in which the brutality of the thought is only exceeded by the ironical language in which 
it was conveyed.’*— 
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PARUAMBNTABY EIGOTO 

There was nothing in which the sufferings caused by a state of revolution 
were more evident than in the finances^ and the parliament went, in this 
respect, far beyond everything that the kmg had formerly ventured. Claren- 
don/ therefore exclaims, “Before the war, two subsidies, £150,000, were said 
to be an enormous sum; now £1,742,936 have been imposed.” So early as 
November, 1642, the parliament demanded a payment of the twentieth part 
of the value of estates. The persons appointed to levy this tax were author- 
ised by the law to value, to break open chests and trunks, to take away and 
sell, to imprison those who refused pasnnent so long as they thought proper, 
and remove their families from London and vicinity. However, as notwith- 
standing such rigorous measures, this mode of direct taxation did not produce 
enough, heavy taxes on consumption were imposed in May 1643, and grad- 
ually extended and augmented on beer, wine, orandy, cider, tobacco, sugar, 
meat, salt, saffron, starch, alum, hops, drugs, paper, leather, glass, silks, etc.‘ 
At the same time interest at eight per cent, was given upon loans, the estates 
of many Catholics and bishops were sold, and the property of all clergymen 
who opposed the new laws of the church was sequestrated. Lastly, every 
one who had directly or indirectly assisted the royalists, carried on their busi- 
ng for them, received them into their houses, or gone to theirs, was branded 
with the name of delinquent, and by way of punishment compelled to pay 
the value of two years of his income. 

Several pamphlets in favor of the king, did not fail to produce an effect, 
so that the parliament, finding that the liberty of the press was disadvan- 
tageous to it, passed laws instituting a rigid censorship, caused warehouses to 
be searched, presses to be broken to pieces, printers, sellers, and bookbinders 
to be imprisoned. In a similar manner, Montagu was expelled from the 
house of commons, and imprisoned, because he wordd not take an oath to live 
^d die with the earl of Essex; for it appeared to the house (according to the 
journals) to be a great crime that a member would not be guided by the 
declarations of others, but by his own judgment, whereby it was assumed t^t 
the conviction of everybody must agree with that of the parliament. This, 
however, was so far from being the case, that many secret associations against 
it, for instance, that of Waller, were oiscovered, which led to punishments 
and new oaths. Nay, the two Hothams, father and son, who had before so 
greatly insulted the king, had been induced, by repentance or ambition, to 
enter mto negotiations with him, as we have seen, for which they had been 
arrested, and, in the sequel, were executed.^ 

THE SELF-DENYING OEDINANCJE AND THE NEW MODEL 

The late successes of the king were attributed to the want of harmony 
among the parliamentary generals. Waller had been from the first a rival of 
Essex, and Manchester and Cromwell, his second in command, had opposite 
views and feelings. The religious differences of Presbyterian and Inde])end- 
ent had now extended to the army also; Cromwell was at the head of the latter 
party, Manchester and Waller belonged to the former, while Essex preferred 
the Episcopalian church. Further, both he and Manchester wishea to pre- 
serve the constitution in the state, while Cromwell desired a republic. It was 
therefore suspected, and not without reason, that neither of these noblemen 

_ * “ With the fifth part of xrhat was afterwards raised by taxation,” says Clarendon, ” the 

king and the state would have been saved.** 
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was inclined to weaken the king too much. The affair of Donnington Castle 
brought the parties who had been for some time menacing each other to issue. 
Cromwell, when called on in the house of commons to state what he knew of 
it, accused Manchester of an averseness to ending the war by the sword, and of 
t.ViiTikiTig that the king was now low enough for a peace to be made. 

Next day Manchester took notice of this in the lords, and at his desire a 
day being fixed for the puroose, he gave his account of the Donnington affair, 
laying the chief blame on CromweU. He also stated some speeches of Crom- 
well, proving him to be hostile to the peerage, and to the amity between Eng- 
land and Scotland; such as his saying that it would never be well with Eng- 
land till the earl of Manchester were plain Mr. Montagu, that the Scots h^ 
crossed the Tweed only to establish presbytery, and that in that cause he 
would as soon fight against them as the king. He added, that it was Crom- 
well’s design to form an army of sectaries who might dictate to both king and 
parliament. The commons appointed a committee to inquire if this accusation 
of one of their members in the other house were not a breach of privilege. 
Meantime some of the Presbyterian party and the Scottish commissioners met 
at Essex House, and sending for the two lawyers Whitelocke and Ma3mard, took 
their opiiuon on the subject of accusing Cromwell as an incendiary between 
the two nations. The lawyers, however, being of opinion that the evidence 
was not sufficient, the plan was abandoned. 

On the 9th of December the commons resolved themselves into a committee 
to consider the condition of the kingdom with regard to the war. After a long 
silence Cromwell rose and recommended that instead of an inquiry they should 
devise some general remedy of the evils. The next speaker said that the fault 
lay in the commands being divided. A third proposed that no member of 
either house should hold any civil or military command during the war. This 
was supported by Vane and opposed by Whitelocke, Holies, and others. An 
ordinance to this effect, however, passed the commons (21st), a vain attempt 
having been made to have the earl of Essex excepted. In the lords it met with 
much opposition; for, as they justly objected, it would exclude their entire 
order from all offices of trust and honour. They accordingly rejected it (Jan. 
13, 1645). 

Another project which was going on at the same time, was the “ new model” 
of the army. On the 21st the names of the principal ofl&cers of it were put to 
the vote in the commons. Sir Thomas Fairfax was named commander-in- 
chief, Skippon major-general; twenty-four colonels were appointed, but noth- 
ing was said as to the post of lieutenant-general. The lords passed the ordi- 
nance ‘ for the new model (Feb, 15) ; and an ordinance similar to the one they 
had rejected^ but only requiring members to lay down the offices which they 
held, and being silent as to them reappointment, was sent up to them. This 
“ Self-Denyin® Ordinance” was passed on the 3rd of April, Essex, Manchester 
and Denbigh having laid down their commands the day before." While one 
party extoUed this Taw as highly necessary and wise, as a most noble action, 
nay, as an unexampled and wonderful event, a second party declared that it 
was the most rash, dangerous, and unjust resolution that any parUament had 
ever passed. 

RELIGIOUS BIGOTRIES AND LATO’s EXECUTION (1645 A.D.) 

As by Charles’ giving up the right to dissolve ih all the power must fall 
into its hands, the paruament by the Self-Denying Ordinance in truth sacri- 

pThe word ‘'ordinance” tliougli it had been used in mediseval times of a royal edict 
without parliamentary assent, was now employed for a parliamentary act without royal assent.] 
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ficed itself, and created in the army a power which would be the greater and 
more independent, because Fairfax and Cromwell obtained the right of direct- 
ing the levies of recruits, and of appointing all the officers, even the colonels. 
For the confirmation of everything done by them, which the parliament had 
reserved to itself, soon became a mere formality. This remarKable turn and 
change, with respect to the temporal power and predominance, cannot be 
fully comprehended till we examine the course of ecclesiastical and rel^ious 
affairs. The English revolution differs from most others, and is doubly inter- 
esting and instructive, from the circumstance that it is by no means external 
force which excites, impels, and decides; but that thoughts everywhere mani- 
fest themselves, and all has a reference to ideas, and this not merely in the 
temporal matters of state and policy, but also in spiritual affairs of doctrine 
andchurch discipline. Thus, we find almost all possible CTadations, from ultra 
royalists and ultra Catholics, to unbridled anarchists and believers in the mil- 
lennium; and each of these gradations (so blind are vanity and arrogance) 
was considered by its advocates as absolutely true, of eternal duration, while 
they rejected and condemned whatever differed from it in however trifling a 
degree. They did not see, they did not even pres^, that as the rapid revolu- 
tion of things drove them from the lowest depression to the greatest elevation, 
from oppression to power, they must ince^antly culminate and sink again. 

The struggle between Catholics and Protestants in general appeared to 
both parties to be lon^ since ended in theory, and the use of violence towards 
those who persevered in wilful blindness was not only permitted, but justified. 
Nay, setti^ aside all other reasons, toleration was impossible, because the 
party which CTanted it, while the other refused, would always have the dis- 
advant^e. The contest against the Catholics was followed by that against 
the Episcopal constitution. Without regard to the above mentioned equi- 
vocal expression in the treaty with the Scotch, it was rejected in October, 
1643, and everything determined according to the opinions of the Puritanical 
majority of the house of commons. Accordingly, a law was passed that all 
painting, statues, stone altars, lattice work, chandeliers, fonts, crosses, cha- 
lices, organs, ornamental floors and windows, should be removed from the 
churches. Naturally enough, the populace went beyond the directions of the 
violent le^slators, and an mdiscriminate destruction of images succeeded, in 
which, especially the tombs of bishops and kings, nay, all historical monuments 
placed in the sanctuaries of religion, were treated as worthy of destruction. 
The beards, noses, fingers, and arms of the statues were broken off, crowns 
tom away, organs demolished and the pipes melted into bullets, windows 
broken, inscriptions effaced, and ornamented pavements pulled up. 

The parliament, though informed of these proceedings, confirmed, on the 
9th of May, 1644, the former law, and merely added that no monument of a 
king, prince, or nobleman should be destroyed, unless he had passed for a 
saint. In order to root out every particle of foreign superstition, the pre- 
tended purifiers of religion ran into a Mohammedan hatred of art, and an 
ignorant incredible abhorrence of what was holy and consecrated. Besides 
this, all the theatres were closed, the Booh of Sports treating of amuse- 
ments permitted on Sunday was burnt by the hangman, all travelling on that 
day declared to be impious, and the figure of the cross no longer tolerated, 
even in the signs of public houses. The sermons often lasted from nine o’clock 
in the morning till four in the afternoon, or far longer than the human minH is 
capable of forming an uninterrupted series of thought, or of receiving it, so 
that we need not doubt the correctness of the observation that these discomrses 
were often absurd and always tiresome; and as every extreme generally pro- 
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duces its contrary, we find, ■with this intolerant austerity, the most scandalous 
p-g-PiAjaafts committed by the image-breakers in consecrated places. 

M’pfl.ntiTne the parliament had, as we have seen, solenmly sworn to the 
covenant, at Westminster, on the 25th of September, 1643, and required the 
sq.Tnp oath from eve^ person in office, and every clergyman in the kingdom. 
Collier* is perhaps right when he affirms that the Presbyterians expelled far 
more at this time ■(ban the Papists had done under Mary, and the bishops 
\mder Elizabeth. All this was, of course, recommended and approved from 
the pulpit. Thus, Stephen Marshall said in a sermon, “What soldier’s heart 
is not appalled at the thought of piercing little children m a conquered city 
or of holdiug them up by the legs and dashing their heads against the wall. 
But if this work is done to avenge Clod’s church (the Presbyterians) upon 
Babylon (the Church of England), happy is he that taketh the little ones and 
dasheth them against the stones.” This increased intolerance was mani- 
fested towards no individual ■with more ■violence than Archbishop Laud, who 
had been imprisoned for three years, and was almost forgotten. “Poor Can- 
terbury,” so Baillie,^'&the Scotch clergyman, •writes, “is so contemptible that 
nobody thinks of him ; he was only a ring in Strafford’s ear.” Yet, chiefly 
to please the Scotch, the proceedings against the old bishop were now resumed 
by the parliament, and very unjustly placed under the direction of his old 
aaversary Prynne. His enemies now possessed the power (as he formerly 
had), and took care to exercise it. The main accusation, that he had 
attempted to overthrow the laws, religion, and the rights of parliament, was 
di^vided into numerous branches, which we have not space to detail. 

Laud defended himself with boldness, acuteness, and ■wit; nay, he spoke 
rather as an accuser, than submissively and asking favour. Though every- 
thing was represented in the most unfavourable light, the judges declared, on 
the 17th of December, 1644, that they could not find the archbishop gimt^ 
of treason, and left the decision to the house of lords. 'The latter communi- 
cated the difficulty that had arisen to the lower house, which answered: That 
there was in the first place, treason against the king, on which the inferior 
tribunals decide accorcung to the law; secondly, treason against the kingdom 
on which the parliament decided. However, as in the case of Strafford’s 
trial, the form of the proceeding was changed into a bill of attainder, which 
was passed on the 4th of January, 1645, by the house of lords; and with much 
difficulty his petition was acceded to tnat he might not be hanged and quar- 
tered, but only beheaded. A pardon granted to the archbishop by the king, 
dated the 12th of April, 1643, was over-ruled and rejected. 

On the 10th of January, 1645, Laud ascended the scaffold, and acknowl- 
edged that he was a great sinner, but that he had never endeavoured to sub- 
vert the laws of the realm, or change the Protestant religion, and ■that he had 
not done anything deserving death, according to the laws of the kingdom. He 
thanked God for suffering mm to dae for his honour; prayed for the happiness 
of the king, the restoration of the church to truth, peace, and prosperity; for 
the parliament according to its ancient and just power; and that the unhappy 
and distracted nation might penitently cease from war and bloodshed, and 
enjoy its hereditary rights and lawful liberties. “Now,” said he, “the blind 
lead the blind, and all will fall into the ditch. As others would not honour 
the images which the king set up, I will not worship the vain phantoms which 
the people invent, nor ■wilT I abandon the temple and the truth of God to follow 
■the bleating of Jeroboam’s calves in Dan and Bethel. I am no enemy to paj> 
liaments, and acknowledge their utility; but corruptio optimi esi pessma. 
For my part, I freely forgive everybody.” Laud submitted to the fatal 
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stroke with courage and composure. Immediately before him, was executed 
Hotham, ysrho had first accused Laud in parliament. 

The trial and the condemnation of Laud are much less to be excused than 
that of the dangerous and powerful Lord Strafford; for the single points laid 
to his charge^ appear to be mere trifles, and the vague reproach of overthrow- 
ing the constitution, in church and stote, he might have flung back with double 
force upon his accusers. They, besides, never attended the proceedings and 
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made the censorship of the press 
restrain its excesses, much less to 
kind. 


exammation of the witnesses, but de- 
ciding in the lower house entirely 
after the representations of their 
counsel; and of the lords, there were 
never more than fourteen present at 
the trial; and at the passing of the 
sentence only twelve, or, as others 
say, only seven. Except the speaker, 
not a single member had attended the 
trial from the beginning to the end. 
That an old man, seventy-two years 
of age, who was wholly powerless, was 
brought to the scaffold, after the 
overthrow of the Episcopal system, 
and four years’ imprisonment, with 
the violation of so many legal forms, 
and without any motives of political 
necessity, was a proof of the blind 
passion of the pretended defenders of 
liberty, justice, and law. They could 
not, or would not see, what disgrace 
they prepared for their own reputa- 
tion, and what honour for the arch- 
bishop, by thus raising him to the 
dignity of a martyr. 

Loud complaints of this and other 
despotic acts being made, the parliar 
ment, following the course which it 
had blamed in its opponents, again 
5 severe; but was not able thereby to 
ess arbitrary proceedings of another 


THE WAHEING CHEEPS AHP INTOLERANCE 

On the 4th of January, 1645, a few days before the execution of Laud, 
it had been resolved by the assembly of divines (in session since Jiily 1, 1643) 
that the book of common prayer should be laid aside; the form of divine 
wortiiip hitherto observed should be abolished; and a new directory, which 
had been framed by the assembly of divines, a creed, a catechism, and a 
scheme of a Presbyterian constitution of the church, were drawn up. In the 
creed all was on strict Calvinistic principles, and peculiar stress was laid on 
the_ doctrine of predestination. It was left to a future general assembly to 
decide a question which was stated to be of the highest importance, namely, 
whether there had been at Ephesus a classical presbytery, and in Jerusalem a 
ample congregation. Many of the old forms and arrangements, such as 
crosses, altars, and confessions of the sick, were abolished. “Nobody sha ll 
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write or preach against the new ordinances; he who shall in future use the 
old common prayer book either in the church or in public places, nay, even in 
ids own house and familjr, shall pay for the first offence £5, for tne second 
£10, and for the third be imprisoned for a year, and not allowed to give bail. 
The church having the right of the keys, may, through its priests, closes, and 
synods, censure, remove, depose, and excommurucate.” 

In this manner the ]Presb 3 d;eriana had, in their opinion, obtained a com- 
plete victory; but, at the very moment when they were rejoicing at it and 
proclaimed it aloud, the real power, as usually happens in revolutions, had 
already passed into other hands. So long as the only question was a contest 
against the Papists and Episcopalians, there appeared to be scarcely any 
difference amoi« the assailants, and this contributed to their victory. Now, 
however, that the Puritans wished to enforce their principles with the same 
partiality as those whom they had overcome had dfone before, many really 
Uberal-minded men resisted this practical tyraimy and were equally ready 
in adducing theoretical arguments in support of their assertions, irritated by 
the unconmtional claims of the Puritans, and excluded from all toleration, the 
Independents now opposed them, and affirmed that it was quite the same thing 
whetiier Christendom was t 3 n’annised over by a pope, twenty bishops, or a 
thousand priests; and thus an external union and slavish subordination was 
not only necessary in spiritual Christianity, but was also contrary to Christian 
liberty; that every Christian congregation was in itself a complete perfect 
chmch, which was, immediately and independently of other churches, imder 
Christ, by which, however, the idea of a universal Christian church, in a truly 
spiritual sense was not abolished; only it was maintained that no ecclesiastical 
constitution was absolutely of divine institution. 

The Independents gave to every male communicant the right of voting in 
all ecclesiastical affairs or in determining points of doctrine, and in the appoint- 
ment and removal of clergymen. The Erastians^ rejected all church govern- 
ment whatever, and assigned only to the state the superintendence of all 
religious communities, merely however with regard to public safety and order. 
Lastly, appeared the Levellers, at the farthest extreme of the course we have 
pointed out: since they did not, like the Presbyterians, stop at the independ- 
ence of a national church with a connected organisation; or, like the Inde- 
pendents, at that of the several congregations^* but claimed for ever^ indi- 
vidual an absolute right of self-government in religious matters, without 
denying that a similarity of sentiments might lead to a natural union. 

In connection with tiiese relirious views, political actions were developed ; 
and if the Episcopalians gener^y promoted unlimited monarchy, and the 
Puritans an essential limitation of it, the Independents for the most part 
recommended, and endeavoured to obtain, a republican constitution;* and 
the Levellers were in danger of rejecting civil as well as ecclesiastical authority 
and of running into pure anarchy. 

At that time the victorious Presbsderians conadered themselves as the 
only true divine church, the only one agreeable to God, and stigmatised all 
persons who entertained different sentiments as damnable heretics. The 
latter, however they differed in other respects, agreed that such discrepancies 
are natural; that liberty of conscience is an inalienable right; and that it is 
the indispensable duty of every one to inquire and decide for himself in 
matters of religion. 

t * A small party named from Thomas Erastns (Lieber), a German divine who died in 1588.] 
a However, we are only half entitled to look on the Independents as necessarily republi- 
cans, for under other circumstances they were zealous adherents of the house of Hanover.] 
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It was and is of little importance what the Independents themselves taught 
on any particidar point, but that they maintained the idea of toleration, and 
church government, in a new and highly important manner; nay, that they 
pkced it at the head of their whole system. It is true that they contradicted 
themselves, inasmuch as they more or less excluded Romanists and Episco- 
palians from this toleration; this exception, however, was founded chiefly on 
the circumstance that these set up unlimited claims, and that political reasons 
had essential influence. It was only by degrees that ChUlingworth, Hale, 
Locke, etc., freed the doctrine of the Independents from defects and exaggera- 
tion. Though the Independents were not able to get their views adopted in 
the assembly at Westminster, they met with much approbation among the 
people, and even in parliament, iind thus the Presbyterians found that their 
apparently absolute victory availed them nothing, because the house of com- 
mons did not confirm their resolutions, and the people did not voluntarily 
adopt and carry them into effect. The heads of the Presbyterians, Holies, 
Long, Waller, etc., found themselves overpowered by the enthusiasm and 
worldly wisdom of their opponents, Cromwell, Vane, Whitelocke, Selden, 
Fiennes, St. John, Haslerig, and Martin; and the Self-Denying Ordinance 
was for the latter not merely a political but a theological victory, because 
above two-thirds of the oflScers and most of the soldiers in the newly-formed 
amw were of the party of the Independents. 

In this divided opposition both parties needed a mediator or an ally. 
Hence the king acquired new importance, and he thought that the disunion 
of his adversaries would enable him to become master of them all; though the 
events of the war iiad not led to any positive superiority but to misery of all 
kinds. Necessity and arrogance served equally as an occasion or pretext for 
acts of plunder and violence; whence an acute observer says, “The Vexatious 
austerity of the Puritans was no less oppressive than the boastful licentious- 
ness of many royalists.” The one party plundered in the name of God, the 
other in the name of the king. On both sides the people’s minds were agitated 
by the most powerful motives: liberty, religion, law, love of the king and of 
the country. _ No one dared to remain neutral; though, as we have said, not 
merely the timid and selfish would willingly have withdrawn, but even the 
most noble-minded men scarcely knew what party to join, or how they should 
lead everything to a middle and moderate course. 

PEACE NEGOTIATIONS AT TJXBEIDGE (1645 A.D.) 

This deplorable state of things, and the position of the great religious and 
political parties in parliament and in the assembly at Westminster, had led, 
even before the passing of the Self-Denying Ordinance, to fresh attempts to 
negotiate a peace. On the 20th of November, 1644, four deputies from the 
house of commons, and two from the lords, repaired to Oxford, to submit to 
the king the conditions proposed by parliament. They received an answer, 
which &ey brought back to the parliament, at the end of November. Four 
lords, eight commoners, and four Scotchmen were commissioned to negotiate 
for peace, at Uxbridge, with the king’s commissioners.^ 

On the 30th of January the commissioners on both sides met at Uxbridge. 
The royalists were sixteen in number, those of the parliament twelve, together 
with four Scottish commissioners; both parties were attended by their divines. 
After the preliminaries had been arranged, they commenced with the subject 
of religion. The parliament insisted on the unqualified abolition of Episcopacy 
and the establishment of Presbytery: the king would not abandon the former, 
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which he regarded as of divine institution; but he was willing to limit it, to 
reform abuses in it, and to grant indulgence to tender consciences in matters 
of ceremonies. This subject having been debated for three days to no pur- 
pose, they next passed to the militia. The parliament demanded that it 
should be entirely vested in them and in persons in whom they could confide. 
They r^xed so far as to demand it only for seven years, after which it should 
be settled by bill or agreement between the king and parliament. The king 
was willing to surrender it for three years, provided it then returned fuUy to 
the crown. With respect to Ireland, the parliament required the “ Cessation” 
to be declared null and void, and the conduct of the war and government of 
that country to be committed to them; the royal commissioners justified the 
king in making the Cessation, and asserted that he was in honour bound to 
maintain it. These matters were debated over and over till the 22nd of 
February, when the parliament having refused to prolong the treaty, the 
commissioners returned to Westminster and Oxford, and preparations were 
made for another appeal to the sword. 

Thi s treaty, the inutility of which must have been apparent, had been 
entered into solely in compliance with the wishes of those on both sides who 
were weary of the evils of war and sincerely desirous of peace. Among these 
the king hims elf cannot be included, for he was determmed to concede none 
of the points at issue, and his usual duplicity was displayed even in the com- 
mencement; for when he had been mduced to style in his answer the two 
houses the parliament of England, he writes to the queen, “If there had been 
but two besides myself of my opinion, I had not done it; and the argument 
that prevailed with me was, that the calling did no ways acknowledge them 
to be a parliament,” and he adds that it is so registered in the council book. 
He was besides negotiating for foreign aid, and treating for a peace and an 
army with the Irish rebels ; and he was so much elated by exaggerated accounts 
of tne successes of Montrose in Scotland, that he was in full expectation of 
being shortly able to reside the plentitude of his despotism. 

In effect, when the situations and tempers of the parties are considered, 
it is manifest that there was no room for accommodation, that one or other 
must be subdued, and despotism of one kind or other be the result. 

THE VICTOBIES OF MONTROSE IN SCOTLAND 

In the summer of the preceding year, the earls of Montrose and Antrim ^ 
had come to Oxford with tenders of their services to the crown. They 
were both inveterate enemies of Argyll, who had now the chief power in 
Scotland, and Montrose asserted that if Antrim could raise fifteen himdred 
or two thousand men in Ireland and land them in the Highlands, he himself 
would be able to join them with so many of the Highland clansmen, loyal to 
the king and enemies of Argyll, as would make such a diversion, as would, if 
not recover the kingdom, at least oblige the Scottish army in England to return 
to its defence. The king listened to the proposal, and gave them the neces- 
sary commissions. Antrim forthwith passed over to Ireland, and raising about 
eighteen hundred men among his clan there, sent them over under his kins- 
man Sir Alister M’Donnel named Colkitto. 

Montrose having left Oxford with a good company, suddenly disapp^red, 
and with only two attendants eluded the vigilance of both nations till he 

^ Randal M'Donnel, Earl of Antrim, an Irisli CJatholic nobleman, bad married tbo widow of 
Buckingbam, wbo was tbe daughter and heiress of tbe earl of Rutland, Her wealth gave bim 
consideration ; but Clarendon / describes bim as a vain, weak man. 

H, w, — voii. xac. j> 
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reached the foot of the Grampians, where he remained concealed till he heard 
of the landing of the Irish. He directed them to join him in Athole, where at 
their head he uMurled the roysd standard, and summoned the dans to arms. 
They responded to his call; he poured down on the Lowlands; at Tippermuir 
(Sept. 1) he defeated the lord Elcho, and then entered and plundered the 
town of Perth. He then moved northwards; the bridge of Dee wm defended 
by Lord Burleigh, but his men fled at the first shock, and the ferocious follow- 
ers of Montrose entered Aberdeen pell-mell with them. The town was given 
up to pillage and massacre for four days. The Irish, we are told, displayed a 
thriftiness m their barbarity such as one might rather have looked for in the 
Scots, for they stripped their victims naked before they murdered them, lest 
their clothes should be spoilt. 

The approach of Ar^U with a superior force obliged Montrose to quit 
Aberdeen on the fifth day. He moved toward the Spey, and finding its 
opposite bank guarded he buried his ordnance in a morass, and went up the 
stream till he reached the forests of Strath Spey and the mountains of Baden- 
och. He then descended into Athole and Angus, still followed by Argyll, and 
suddenly crossing the Grampians, again moved northwards in hopes of rousing 
the Gordons to arms. At Fjrrie Castle he was nearly surrounded, but after 
sustaining the repeated attacks of a superior force, he retired by night, and 
effected his retreat to Badenoch. Argyll, wearied out, as it was now far in 
the winter, returned to his castle of Invera^, where he deemed himself in 
perfect security. But the energetic and vindictive Montrose amidst the snows 
of December (13th), penetrated by passes only trodden by the herdsmen in 
summer into ArgylMhire. The savage Irish, and no less savage clansmen, 
let all their fury loose on the devoted district; the inhabitants were massacred, 
the cattle driven off or destroyed, the houses and com burnt. Argyll himself 
only escaped by putting to sea in an open boat. 

After seven weeks spent in the work of devastation Montrose moved 
toward Inverness. Argyll, who had rallied the scattered Campbells, was now 
with three thousand men at Inverlochy, at the western extremity of the chain 
of Highland lakes. By a secret and circuitous route, Montrose returned and 
fell on his vanguard by night. The moon giving her light, the troops skir- 
mished till day. In the morning (Feb. 2, 1645) the fight began; Argyll, in 
whose character there was little of chivalry, viewed from a boat in the lake the 
noble but unavailing struggles of his gallant Campbells, and the slaughter of 
one half of their number, ^dontrose, elate with his victory, wrote to me king 
promising soon to come to his aid with a gallant army; and this letter arriving 
durii^ the treaty of Uxbridge, aided to prevent the sanguine monarch from 
comp^dng with terms on which peace mkht have been effected. Montrose 
returned to the north; the Grants and (jordons joined him; he spread his 
ravages as before; Dundee was stormed and partly burnt (Apr. 4). But the 
approach of a superior force under Baillie and that soldier of fortune Hurry, 
now again against the king, obliged him to return to the mountains with some 
loss. Baillie then entered Athole, while Hurry moved northwards after Mont- 
rose, to whom he gave battle at Aldean, near Naim, and was defeated with 
the loss of two thousand men. Baillie himself was soon after overthrown at 
Alford on the Don. 


THE NEW MODEL ABMY, AND NASEBY 

The English parliament had now completed their New Model. It con- 
sisted of six thousand horse divided into ten regiments, one thousand dragoons, 
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and fourteen thousand foot in twelve regiments of ten companies each. These 
regiments were composed of men from the old armies, chiefly those of a reli- 
gious cast and inclined to the party of the Independents. A more rigorous 
discipline was introduced than nad hitherto prevailed, and thus was formed 
that noble army, which, actuated by a higher principle than the mere love of 
pay and plunder, never encountered a defeat, and has left its memory a subject 
of admiration to posterity. The king had ^ven given the nominal command 
of his forces to the prince of Wales, but the real power to Prince Rupert as his 
lieutenant. He had also sent the prince to Bristol, ostensibly to command in 
the west, but really because, as he himseK used to express it, “he and his son 
were too great a prize to be ventured in one bottom.’’ 

Goring and Greenvil had separate commands in the west, and the license in 
which these profligate commanders indulged their men, and the atrocities com- 
mitted by them, gave origin to a defensive association among the country- 
people in the counties of Wiltshire, Somerset, Dorset, and Devon, and a 
similar association appeared in Gloucester and Worcester. The object of 
these people, who were named, from their principal weapon, clubmen, was to 
preserve tiheir property from the hands of both parties; and as the royalists 
were the greater plunderers, their hostility was chiefly directed against them. 
Many of me loyal gentry however countenanced them, in hopes of being able 
hereafter to render them serviceable to the royal cause. About a third of the 
kingdom still obeyed the king; his army was more numerous than the New 
Model, but it was scattered and divided; its officers were at discord, and the 
men demoralised. He was, however, the first to take the field, and leaving 
Oxford (May 7) at the head of ten thousand men, of whom more than one half 
were cavalry, he proceeded to raise the siege of Chester. The enemy retired 
at the rumour of his approach.^ 

It was apprehended that Charles intended to join his army with the tri- 
umphant forces of Montrose in Scotland; and the Scottish army in England, 
which was then advancing to the south-east, hastily fell back upon Westmore- 
land and Cxmiberland to guard the approaches to Carlisle and the western 
borders. But Charles, after his success at Chester, turned round to the south- 
east, and soon carried the important city of Leicester by assault. This move- 
ment revived all the apprehensions about the associated counties in the east; 
and Fairfax, abandoning the siege of Oxford, marched into Northamptonshire, 
where he arrived on the 7th of June. His friend Cromwell was then in the Isle 
of Ely, most actively organising the militia there. At this critical moment, 
Fairfax and a general council of war, which he had called, requested the house 
of conamons to dispense again in Cromwell’s case with the Sdf-Denying Ordi- 
nance, and appoint him lieutenant-general, that second post in the anny, 
which in all probability had purposely been left vacant from the beginning for 
Master Oliver. The house, which must have known by this time that no man 
so entirely possessed the confidence of the cavalry and of a great part of the 
army, sent him down a commission as lieutenant-general for three months; 
and Cromwell joined Fairfax just in time to be present at that great battle 
which was to decide the important question, “what the liberties and laws of 
England, and what the king’s power and prerogative, should hereafter be.” 

The king, whose head-quarters were at Daventry, was amusing himself 
with field-sports, and his troops were foraging and plimdering in all (hrections, 
when, on the 11th of June, old Sir Marmaduke Langdale brought him news of 
the imexpected approach of Fairfax. The royalist outoosts were concentrated 
and strengthened; but, on the morning of the 12th, Fairfax beat them upat 
Borough Hill, and spread the alarm into the very lodgings of the king. The 
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parliamenliarians, however, who were then very weak in cavalry, did not thiii 
fit to venture any further attempt. On the morning of the 13th, at about six 
o’clock, Fairfax called a council of war, and, in the midst of their debates, to 
the exceeding joy of the whole army, Lieutenant-General Cromwell reached 
head-quarters with a choice regiment of 600 horse raised by the associated 
counties of the east. Then aU deliberation and hesitation were at an end, the 
drums beat, the trumpets sounded to horse, and the whole body of parliamen- 
tarians were drawn up under arms. 

On Saturday, June the 14th, by three o’clock in the morning, Fairfax put 
himself in marcn from Gilling to Naseby. At five o’clock he halted close to 
Naseby, and shortly after several bodies of his majesty’s horse showed them- 
selves on the top of a lull in battle array. [At the very opening of the battle, 
Rossiter rode up with cavalry sufficient to raise the parliamentary army to 
nearly 14,000, almost twice the force of Charles who had 7,500.] The field- 
word of the royalists was “God and Queen Mary!” that of the parliament, 
“ God our strength ! ” The royalists began the battle, “ marching up in good 
order, a swift march, with abundance of alacrity, gallantry, and resolution.” 
As in other battles, fortune at first seemed to flatter Charles, for the left wing 
of the parliament was worsted by the furious onslaught of Rupert. Ireton 
was wounded in the thigh with a pike, in the face with a halbert, and his horse 
being killed under him, he was made prisoner, and kept by the royalists during 
the greater part of the battle. Rupert, however, with his usual rashness, 
spurred on too far; the scattered foot rallied in his rear round their guns; and 
the broken horse of the left wing formed, closed, and rode up to support the 
centre and the right. Cromwell’s charge, though gallantly met by Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale, was brilliant and decisive: after firing at close range and 
standing to it at the sword’s point, the left wing of the royalists was broken, 
and driven far beyond all the king's foot. [Fairfax with his own hand killed 
an ensign, and seized his colours. When the soldier to whose charge he com- 
mitted them boasted of the deed as his own, Fairfax said, “Let him retain that 
honour; I have to-day acquired enough beside.”] 

There was terrible fighting after this: the unflinching Skippon was danger- 
ously wounded, and Cromwell was several times in pern. But a tremendous 
charge, conducted by the parliamentarians from several points at once, com- 

g letmy broke up the last steady body of the king’s infantry. According to 
larendon, f Rupert’s cavalry thought they had acted their parts, and could 
never be brought to rally again in order, or to charge the enemy. They 
stood, with the rest, spiritless and inactive, till Cromwefi and Fairfax were 
ready to charge them with horse and foot, and to ply them with their own 
artillery. Despair made Charles courageous, and, placing himself among 
them, he cried out, “ One charge more, and we recover the day!” but he could 
not prevail with them to stand the shock of horse, foot, and ordnance, and 
they presently fled in disorder, both fronts and reserves, hotly pursued by 
Cromwell’s horse, who took many prisoners. 

Charles left behind him on the field five thousand prisoners, including an 
immense number of officers of all ranks, besides many of his household ser- 
vants.^ There were also taken twelve brass pieces of ordnance, two mortar 

P The ■worst late was reserved for the unhappy women who followed the camp. About a 
hundred being of Irish birth, were knocked on the head without mercy. The faces of the 
English harlots were ^hed in order to render them forever hideous, and it is not improbable 
that some officers* and soldiers’ wives shared the fate of their frailer sisters. Puritanism was 
intolerant of vice, and it had no pity for the sex on which its hideous burden falls most 
heavily.” — G^abdinek.*» Later parliament gave an order at Fairfax’s request that all the Irish 
prisoners should be put to death -without mercy ; this seems not to have been entirely carried out,] 
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pieces, eight thousand stand of arms, forty barrels of powder, all the bag and 
baggage, the rich pillage which the royalist soldiers had got just before at 
Lace^r, above one himdred colours, the king’s baggage, several coaches, and 
his majesty’s private cabinet of papers and letters, which last were a means of 
sealing his doom. [The slain were one hundred killed in the battle and three 
hundred in the retreat.] With Cromwell’s horse thundering close in his rear, 
the king got into Leicester; but not judging it safe to remain there, he rode off 
to Hereford. At Hereford, Prince Rupert, before any decision was taken as 
to what the king should do next, left his uncle, and made haste to Bristol, that 
he might put that place into a condition to resist a powerful and victorious 
enemy, which he had reason to believe would in a short time appear before it. 
Meanwhile Fairfax marched with his victorious army to Leicester, which was 
soon surrendered to him, and, leaving a garrison there, he moved westward, 
that he might both pursue the king and raise the siege of Taunton. The day 
after the battle the lord-general sent Colonel John Fiennes and his regiment up 
to London with the prisoners and colours taken, and with a short letter to the 
speaker of the house of commons, wherein Fairfax humbly desired that the 
honour of this great, never-to-be-forgotten mercy might be given to God in an 
extraordinary day of thanksgiving. 

Cromwell, on the day of the battle, wrote to the parliament, averring that 
this was none other but the hand of God, and that to him alone belonged the 
glory. “ The general,” continued Cromwell, “ served you with all faithfulness 
and honour, and the best commendation I can give him is, that I dare say he 
attributes all to God, and would ratlier perish than assume to himself. . . . 
Honest men served you faithfully in this action. Sir, they are trusty; I 

beseech you in the name of God not to discourage them He tliat 

ventures his life for the liberty of his country, I wish he trust God for the 
liberty of his conscience, and you for the liberty he fights for.” [This sentence 
was expurged by the commons when they published the letter.] 

THE king’s letters AND INSINCERITY 

But these letters were far inferior in interest to the epistles taken in the 
king’s cabinet, now publicly read in London at a common hall, before a great 
assembly of citizens and many members of both houses of parliament^ where 
leave was given to as many as pleased or knew the king’s hand-wnting to 
peruse and examine them all, in order to refute the report of those who said 
that the letters were coimtcncit. And shoi-tly after, a selection from them 
was printed and published by command of parhament. 

“From the reading of tliese letters,” says May,o “many discourses of the 
people arose. For in them appeared his transactions with the Irish rebels, 
and with the queen for assistance from France and the duke of Lorraine. 
Many good men were sorry that the king’s actions agreed no better with his 

words They were vexed also that the king was so much ruled by 

the will of his wife as to do everything by her prescript, and that peace, war, 
religion, and parliament should be at her disposal. It appeared, besides, out 
of those letters, with what mind the king treated with the parliament at Ux- 
bridge, and what could be hoped for by that treaty.” The reading of these 
letters is generally considered to have been as fatal to his cause as the field of 
Naseby where they were taken. The royalists themselves were startled by his 
contemptuous ingratitude; and men who had hitherto inclined to loyalty 
began to lose aU respect for his character. From this time nothing prospered 
with the king.cc 
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A frequent topic in these letters is a treaty with the^ duke of Lorraine for 
his army of ten thousand men, to aid the royal cause in England. Charles 
also writes to the queen (Mar. 5), “I give thee power to promise in my name, 
■ to whom thou thinkest most fit, that I will take away aU the penal laws against 
the Roman Catholics in England as soon as God shall enable me to do it, so as 
by their means or in their favours I may have so powerful assistance as may 
deserve so great a favour, and enable me to do it.” Sir Kenelm Digby was at 
this time going to Rome to solicit aid from the pope, and the king had written 
to Ormonde (February 27), commanding liim “to conclude a peace with the 
Irish, whatever it cost; so that my Protestant subjects there may be secured, 
and my regal authority there be preserved”; he had even sent Glamoigan on 
his secret mission to Ireland. 

Each day brought tidings of losses. Leicester had surrendered when Fair- 
fax appeared. He then marched to 
the relief of Taunton, whence Goring 
retired at his approach; but Fairfax 
brought him to action at Lamport in 
Somerset (July 10), and defeated him. 
Bridgewater, deemed impregnable, 
surrendered (23rd). Bath and Sher- 
borne submitted. In the north, Scar- 
borough, Pontefract, and Carlisle had 
yielded: and the Scots, who had been 
engaged in the siege of this last, came 
and sat down before Hereford. The 
king, quitting Wales, hastened to 
Newark, and finding that the Scottish 
horse were in pursuit of hun, he burst 
into and ravaged the eastern counties, 
and at length (August 28th) reached 
Oxford in safety. 

Here he was cheered with intelli- 
gence of another victory gained by 
Montrose. ^ This indefatigable chief, 
having again issued from the moun- 
tains with a force of five thousand men, 
spread devastation over the country to 
the Forth. Baillie was advantageously 
posted at Kilsyth, near Stirling, and he 
wished to act on the defensive, but, 
like Pompey at Pharsalia, he was over- 
ruled by the committee of estates, and obliged to move from his strong position 
and prepare for battle. Ere his men were drawn up (August 15th) his horse 
were driven back on the foot, and the Irish and clansmen rushed on with wild 
yells and savage gestures. His troops broke and fled; they were pursued for 
the space of fourt^n miles, and five thousand men, it is said, were slain. All 
Scotland was now open to Montrose. Glasgow and other towns submitted; 
the citizens of Edinburgh sent him theh royalist prisoners; the marquis of 
Douglas and other nobles jomed him, and a parliament was summoned to 
meet at Glasgow. 

At this news, the Scottish horse under David Leslie, who were now (August 
26th) at Nottingham, hastened back to their own country; and the king leav- 
ing Oxford with five thousand men, came and raised the siege of Hereford. 
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He was then proceeding to the relief of Bristol; but at Raglan Castle he learned 
to his utter dismay, tmt it had surrendered (September 10th). The king in 
his anger revoked his commission, and ordered him to quit the kingdom.« 
Prince Rupert had a garrison of only 1,500, and &e town lay in a hollow. He 
surrendered after a furious assault had shown him that there was no hope of 
resistance.® Despising his maje.sty’s orders, Piince Rupert came to Belvoir 
Castle, ten miles short of Newark. Charles, greatly incensed, commanded 
him to stay where he was. But Rupert proceeded instantly to Newark, and 
Sir Richard Willis, who was governor of that place, and Gerrard, one of the 
king’s principal officers, heedless of the king’s commands, went out with an 
escort of 100 horse to meet the prince. Without being annoimced, and fol- 
lowed by a numerous retinue, all in arms, Rupert presented himself before his 
uncle, telling him that he was come to give an account of his surrender of 
Bristol, and to clear himself from unjust imputations which had been cast 
upon mm by his majesty and the lord Digby. 

Charles, greatly embarrassed, scarcely answered a syllable. Violent and 
indecent altercations ensued, not only between the king and his nephew, but 
also between his majesty and Sir Richard Willis, the governor. Most of the 
officers present took part with Willis, holding up his majesty’s chief adviser, 
Digby, as a traitor, and defying the fallen kingly power by an act of mutiny. 
Rupert and his brother. Prince Maurice, with Sir Richard Willis, and about 
200 horse, insolently turned their backs upon Newark and the king, and rode 
to Belvoir Castle, whence they sent one of their company to ask from the par- 
liament “leave and passports to go beyond the seas.” The commons readily 
sent them the passes, but the two princes did not yet quit England. They 
were subsequently reconciled to their imcle, and shut up with him in Oxf ord.ee 

King Charles now led his forces to the relief of Chester, which Colonel Jones 
was besieging. He was followed by the parliamentary general Poyntz, who 
fell on his rear while he was attacldng J ones (23rd) ; and the king was obliged to 
retire in disorder with the loss of six himdred slain and one thousand prisoners. 
He hastened to Bridgenorth and thence to Newark (October 4th). Here he 
halted for the remainder of the month, when, finding that his enemies were 
increasing around it, and that the Scots were returning, ho stole away in the 
night (November 3rd), with a party of five hundred horse, and contrived to 
reach Oxford on the second day, where he remained for the winter. 

The brilliant hopes excited by Montrose were now at an end; his highland 
followers had, after their usual manner, quitted him to go home to secure their 
plunder; and having stationed himself with the remainder at Philip-haugh, 
near Selkirk (September 13^ 1645), in Ettiick Forest, he was suddenly fallen 
on by Leslie, and after doing all that was in man to avert defeat, he was 
totally routed, and forced to fly once more to the mountains.^ Digby and 
Langme, who were coming to join him with fifteen himdred English horse, 
after routing a party of the enemy at Doncaster, and being themselves defeated 
by Colonel Copley at Sherborne, reached Dumfries; but getting no account of 
Montrose, they disbanded their men and passed over to the Isle of Man, 
whence Digby proceeded to Dublin. 

P Then ensued a hutchery more horrible than any that had followed upon any of Mon- 
trose\ victories. The wild clansmen of the north had contented themselves with taking ven- 
geance upon men. The trained and disciplined soldiers of the Convenant slaughtered with hide- 
ous barbarity not only the male camp followers, but 800 Irish women, the wives of their slain 
or captured enemies, together with their infant children. According to a later tradition, four- 
score women and children, who had perhaps escaped from the general massacre, were thrown 
from a bridge near Linlithgow, to be drowned as English Protestants had been drowned at 
Portadown. — GiABDmEa.*'] 
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THE MISSION OE QLAMOKGAN IN IBELAND 

The negotiation with the duke of Lorraine was now at an end, and the 
king ’s only hopes lay in Ireland, where he had been carrying on a mysterious 
treaty with the insurgents. His wish had been to convert the cessation into 
a permanent peace; the native Irish, headed by their cler^, would be con- 
tent with nothing short of the establishment of their rel^on. To this Or- 
monde, as a Protestant, neither could nor would consent; Charles then looked 
out for another agent, and such he found in Lord Herbert, eldest son of the 
marquis of Worcester, a Catholic, his personal friend, and romantically and 
devotedly loyal. Herbert, now created earl of Glamorgan, received in the 
month of January (1645) various instructions and commissions to treat with 
the Irish confederates, the king pledging himseK to make good whatever he 
should conclude. They were sealed with the private signet and blanks left 
for the names of the pope and other princes, which he was to insert himself, 
“to the end,” said Glamorgan, “the king might have a starting-hole to deny 
having given me such commissions, if excepted against by his own subjects; 
leaving me, as it were, at stake, who for his majesty’s sake, was willmg to 
undergo it, trusting to his word alone.” 

Thus furnished, Glamorgan proceeded to Ireland (April 30th), where 
Rinuccini, a papal nuncio, was now expected, to whom, as well as to the pope, 
he had letters from the king. Having communicated his instructions to a 
certain extent to Ormonde, negotiations were entered into with the supreme 
council of the Irish at Kilkenny, to which town Glamorgan proceeded; and 
he there (August 25th) concluded a secret treaty, by which the Catholics were 
to enjoy the public exercise of their religion, and all the churches and their 
revenues which were not actually in the possession of the Protestant clergy; 
they in return, were to supply the king with a body of ten thousand armed 
men, and to devote two-thirds of the church revenues to his service, during 
the war. A public treaty was, meantime, going on with Ormonde, who 
scrupled on the subject of religion. But while he hesitated, the parliament 
got hold of the secret treaty; for the titular archbishop of Tuam, a martial 
prelate, happening to be killed in a skirmish between the Scots and Irish 
(October 17th), copies of all the documents were foimd in his carriage, and 
transmitted to London. 

When Ormonde got information of this, which was not till Christmas, he 
called a coimcil, and it was determined, at the suggestion of Digby, to anest 
Glamorgan for high-treason; and Digby wrote in very strong and indignant 
terms to the king. Charles, m a message to the parliament (January 29th, 
1646), solemnly disavowed Glamorgan’s proceedings, averring that lie had 
only ^ven him a commission to raise soldiers.^ To Ormonde, who had Gla- 
morgan’s warrant now in his hands, the king wrote evasively, asserting that 
he had no recollection of it, and that if he did give such a warrant, it was wi^ 
an understanding that it was not to be employed without the lord-lieutenant’s 
approbation. Glamorgan, of whose innocence there could be no doubt, was 
not long a prisoner. He hastened to Kilkenny to resume the treaty (January 
22nd), and obtained an immediate aid of six thousand men; but while he was 
waiting for kansports to carry them to the relief of Chester, he learned the 
fall of that city, and the total ruin of the royal cause in England. He there- 
fore disbanded his army, but still remained in Ireland. 

After the surrender of Bristol the whole south and west of Englan d were 

[^Gardiner*' thinks that Glamorgan undoubtedly did overstep his instructions, though 
Charles is not entirely blameless in disavowing his acts.] 
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speedly reduced. While Fairfax was employed in the western counties Crom- 
well took Winchester (October 5th) and Basing House, the fortified mansion 
of the marquis of Winchester (14th) ; and in the north, Lathom House, wMch 
the intrepid countess of Derby ‘ had defended for two years. Lord Scroop’s 
castle of Bolton, and other places surrendered. The new year opened with the 
taking of Dartmouth by Fairfax (January 18th), who then resumed the siege 
of Exeter. At ToiTington (Febiiiary 16th) he totally routed Lord Hopton 
and his Cornish troops. He followed him into Cornwall, where the people 
submitted at his approach, and by a treaty (March 14th) Hopton disbanded 
bis army, and surrendered all his arms, stores, and ammunition. The prince 
of Wales had gone to Scilly, whence he soon after passed over to Jersey, and 
finally joined his mother at Paris. Penryn and other places surrendered, and 
the lord-general came back to Exeter, which at length was yielded on articles 
(April 13th). The whole west being now reduced, Fairfax led his army back 
to Newbury. 

Chester had surrendered early in February. Sir Jacob Astley, with a body 
of three thousand men whom he was leading to Oxford, was attacked (Mar. 
22) and totally defeated at Stow in tlio Wolds, on the borders of Gloucester- 
shire, by Colonel Morgan and Sir William Brereton. "Now you have done 
your work and may go play, unless you fall out among yourselves,” said Sir 
Jacob to those who had macle him a prisoner. Tlie king’s only hopes in fact lay 
in the divisions among his enemies; and had he known (which he never did 
know) how to act with judgment, he might have recovered a sufiicient portion 
of his regal authority. The breach between the two religious parties was 
widening every day; the cordiality between the English parliament and their 
Scottish brethren was also on the wane. Charles intrigued with all these paiv 
ties. “lam not without hope,” he writes to Digby, “ that I shall be able to 
draw either the Presbyterians or Independents to side with me for extirpating 
one or the other that I should be really king again.” He used Montreuil, the 
French envoy, as his agent in his dealings with the Scots. His great object 
was to get to London, ■micro he had numerous adherents, and where the peace- 
party was now strong. For this purpose he was urgent for a personal treaty, 
but to this the parliament^ suspecting his object, would only consent on con- 
dition of his givmg a pre'vious assent to bills which they were prcpaiing; the 
three first of which were the same as those offered at Uxbridge. The com- 
mons even went so far as to pass a vote (Mar. 31, 1646), that if the king came 
within their lines, the militia of London should apprehend those who came 
with him or resorted to him, and “secure his person from danger,” i.e. confine 
him. They also ordered such as had borne arms agamst the parliament to 
quit London by the 6th of April. 

The king’s plan of playing the parties in parliament against one another 
was not a bad one if he had possessed skill to execute it. This will appear by 
the following view of that assomby. Until the end of the year 1645 the con- 
stitutional party had the preponderance. As a proof may be cited their vote 
on the 1st of December, in a debate on the proposition for peace. It was as 
follows. That Fairfax sliould be made a baron and have 5000Z. a year settled 
on him, and his father be made an eail: Cromwell, Waller, and Haslerig also 
to be barons, the two fonner ■with 2500i., the last ■with 20()0i. a year; North- 
umberland, Essex, Warwick, and Pembroke to be dukes, and Salisbury and 
Manchester marquesses; Say, Roberts, Wliarton, Willoughby of Parham, and 
Howard of Escrick to bo carls; HoUes, a viscount, and Stapleton and Sir 


‘ Tills heroic ludy was a French woman, a daiig^htcr of the nohle house of I^a Tr<5mouille. 
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Henry Vane senior barons. As these were nearly all Presbyterians, this vote, 
though it speaks little for the disinterestedness of the parliment, proves the 
strength of that party and their attachment to the monarcMc form of govern- 
ment. But when, in consequence of deatlis and the secession or expulsion of 
the royalists, it was found that nearly two hundred seats were vacant, the 
Presb 3 derians were obliged to give way and issue writs for new elections, and 
the house in the beginning of 3ie following year presented an altered appear- 
ance. The royalists alone being excluded and the Self-Denying Ordinance 
being now a dead letter, the officers of the army and others of the Independent 
party obtained seats; for, as Ludlow/ candimy confesses, “honest men (i.e. 
his own party) in all parts did what they could to promote the elections of 
such as were most hearty for the accomplishment of our deliverance,” by 
which he means the establishment of a commonwealth. Hie parties now were 
more evenly balanced, though the preponderance was still on the Presbyterian 
side, and the royal name and authority if judiciously managed would have 
sufficed to incline the beam. 

THE KING SXrKBBNDEES TO THE SCOTS (1646 A.D.) 

To resume the narrative; the parliamentary troops began to close in on 
Oxford, and the king must either resolve to sustain a siege and finally surrender 
himself a prisoner, or to fly from the town. He chose the latter, and on the 
night of the 27th of April, he quitted Oxford, having cut his hair and beard, 
and riding with a portmanteau behind him as the servant of his faithful fol- 
lower Ashbumham; one Dr. Hudson, a loyal military clergyman who knew 
the country weU, being their guide. They took the road to London. They 
passed through Uxbridge and Brentford, and thence turned to Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, where the king finally determined to give up all thoughts of London, 
and to follow his oiiginal design. He proceeded by St. Albans, and finding 
that his escape in the disguise of a servant was known, he assumed that of a 
clergyman. At length (30th) he came to Downliam in Norfolk, where he 
remamed while Hudson went to MontreuU at Newark. Montreuu had been 
for some time negotiating on the part of the king with the leaders of the Scot- 
tish army. The affair is involved in obscurity; but it would appear that the 
Scots haa overreached the sanguine Frenchman, and led him to give the king 
hopes of what they never intended to perform. It was arranged tliat they 
shoidd receive the monarch in their camp — a measure from which they 
proposed to themselves many advantages; out at the same time they required 
it to be done in such a manner as not to implicate them with the English 
parliament. Their plan was to send a party of cavalij to Harborough, 
whither the king was to comOj as it were, accidentally on his way to Scotland, 
and he was to command their attendance on him. This plan however liacl 
been given up, and Charles on arriving at that place had found none there to 
meet him. Montreuil, though he now distrusted the Scots, thought when 
Hudson came to him that the king's only chance was to put himself into their 
hands. Charles therefore came (May 5) to Montreuil’s abode at Southwell, 
and after dinner the envoy took him to Kelham, Leven’s headquarters. Levon 
raised his hands in real or affected surprise he and his officers showed the 
monarch the most marked attention; he assfened him Kelham House for his 
residence; but when Charles, to t:^ if he was free, ^ve the word to the guard, 
Leven said, “I am the older soldier, sir; your majesty had better leave that 
office to me.” 'They wrote off immediately to the parliament, saying that 
“ they were astonished at the providence of the king’s coming into their army, 
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■which was so private that it was long ere they could find him there,” etc.; 
and the king ha-vii^ ordered Bellasis to surrender Newark to them, they set 
out (May 9) on their march homewards, for the commons had voted that the 
king’s person should be disposed of by both houses, and that he should be 
sent to Warwick castle. Poyntz, with a body of five thousand horse, was 
ordered to watch the Scottish array; but their march was so rapid that on 
the 18th the houses had intelligence of their arrival at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Next day they voted that they “had no further need of the army of ttieir 
brethi'cn the Scots in this kingdom,” and voted them 100,OOOZ.; half to be paid 
when they gave up Newcastle, Carlisle, and other places held by them; the 
other half when they had entered Scotland. 

At Newcastle the king was treated with suitable respect, but none of his 
friends were given access to him. As the establishment of presbytery was a 
sme qua non with the Scots, he undertook, unaided as he was, to discuss the 
matter with their great champion Henderson. From the general insincerity 
of his character it was thought at the time that Charles was not in earnest in 
his maintenance of Episcopacy, but his sincerity in this matter is now beyond 
question. He liad consented to its abolition in Scotland, but it was with a 
secret design of restoring it when he should have the power. He had in a 
sinular manner, as we have seen, agreed to the abolition of Protestantism in 
Ireland; and as his attachment to the Protestant faith cannot be questioned 
wo fear he meant to deceive the Catholics also. Yet at this very time he 
wished to throw himself into their hands. In a letter to Glamorgan (July 20) 
he says, “Tell the nuncio, that if once I can come into his and your hands, 
which ought to be extremely •wished for by you both, as well for the sake of 
England as Ireland, since all the rest as I see despise me, I will do it.” He 
also, while at Newcastle, meditated an escape by sea, but whether he intended 
to go to France or Ireland is uncertain. At this very time too, he was harassed 
by letters from the queen, Jermyn, Colepeper, and others, at Paris, and the 
foreign residents there, urging him to mve up the church; the queen even 
threatening to go into a monastery if Tie refused. Yet he stood firm. In 
truth he saw that he should gain noth^ by it, for nothing short of the militia 
would content the parliament, and this the queen and his other friends would 
not allow him to part with. 

There were two points now under debate between the English and the 
Scots; the one the disposal of the royal person, the other the settlement of the 
arrears due to the Scottish army. The Scots declared (July 4) “ that as they 
came into England out of affection, and not in a mercenary way, so they will 
be as willing to return homo, and want of pay shall be no hindrance thereunto.” 
In reply to this it was voted that the kingdom had no more need of them, and 
“is no longer able to bear them.” The Scots (Aug. 12) then proposed to 
evacuate the kingdom, provided they were paid for their losses, etc.; it was 
voted (Aug. 14th) to give them 100,0001. and to have their accormts audited. 
“The houses,” says Whitelocke,® “now saw the advantage of keeping up their 
army, as that which the more inclined the Scots to come to this offer.” The 
Scots (19th) stated their demands at 500,0001., but agreed (Sept. 1) to take 
400,0001., which smn the parliament consented to give; and so far the trans- 
action appears to have had no reference to the ki:i^. 

In the end of August the parliament sent nineteen propositions to the 
king; they were in substance the same with the Uxbridge articles, but the 
militia, with power to employ it, was to remain with the parliament for twenty 
years. To these the king gave a positive refusal, veiled indeed under the 
demand of a personal treaty. The enemies of peace and royalty exulted, 
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the moderate party were dejected at this event. The arrangements having 
been effected respecting the Scottish arrears, it was voted (Sept. 18) that the 
king’s person should be disposed of as the two houses should think fit, but that 
no dispute on this subject should interfere with the treaties or the return of 
the Scots army. The Scottish commissioners strongly asserted the right of 
their nation to a share in the disposal of the king. 

In November the Scottish parliament met; Hamilton, who was now at 
liberty, exerted himself strongly in favour of the king; all were of opinion t^t 
he should accept the propositions, but Charles was immovable on the subject 
of the church. A vote was notwithstanding obtained (Dec. 16) to maintain 
his personal freedom and right to the English throne. The general assembly, 
however, having declared it unlawful to support him while he refused to assent 
to the covenant, and the parliament, being aware of the madness of enga^ng 
in a war with England, and advised by Holies and the leading Presbyterians 
there that the surrender of the king was the only means of causing the Inde- 
pendent army to be disbanded, who were the great enemies of the king and of 
peace; they accordingly gave him up to commissioners sent to receive him 
(Feb. 1, 1647). Chanes gladly left the Scots, and he was conducted to one 
of his mansions named Holdenby or Holmby House near Althorpe, in North- 
amptonshire. 


CHARLES A CAPTIVE LST ENGLAND 

Charles himself said that he “was bought and sold,” and the charge of 
selling their king has been down to the present day reiterated against the 
Scots.^ There are no doubt many circumstances in the affair which have a 
suspicious appearance. It seems certain that they would not have gotten so 
large a sum from the parliament as they did if the person of the king had not 
been in their hands, and they probably took advantage of this circumstance to 
insist on their demands. But there are no suflBicient grounds for charging 
them with inviting him to their camp with this design; they did not give him 
up till they had no choice but that or war; they acted under the advice of the 
friends of monarchy in the Engli^ parliament; they stipulated in the most 
express terms for the safety of his person; nay, to the very last, if he would 
have given them satisfaction on the subject of religion, they would have de- 
clined surrendering him. Like the monarch himself, they were unhappily 
situated; but we do not think that they can be justly charged with the guilt 
of having sold their king. 

The civil war, after a duration of nearly four years, was now at an end. 
Oxford, Worcester, and other places had surrendered; the old marquis of 
Worcester defended Raglan Castle against Fairfax and five thousand men, 
but he was obliged at last to open his gates (Aug. 19) ; and two days later 
Pendeimis Castle in Cornwall also surrendered. Hai’lech Castle in North 
Wales was the last to submit (Mar. 30, 1647). Favourable terms were granted 
in all cases, and the articles were honourably observed. Much and justly as 
intestine warfare is to be deprecated, the English may look back with pride to 
this civil contest, unexampled in the history of the world. It does not, like 
the civil wars of other countries, disgust us by numerous butcheries and other 

* “ If it be not admitted tbey sold bim,” says Sir P. Warwick,^- *Mt must be confessed they 
parted w'itli him for a good price.” [Gardiner*^ points out bow gladly tbe Scotch would have 
protected Charles had he been willing to comply with what they felt to be just and due their 
creed- He thinks that the Scots “ get less than justice in the accounts of this transaction, as 
Charles’ one idea in taldng refuge with them was to get the two nations at war.] 
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savage atrocities; all was open and honourable warfare; a generous humanity 
for the most part was displayed on both sides; and those who were finally 
victorious, to their honour, sent none of the vanquished to the scaffold. I^ile 
awarding praise we cannot in justice pass over the Catholic nobility and 
gentry of England. Urged by an impulse of generous loyalty, as appears to us, 
rather than by any cold calculations of interest, they ranged themselves on 
the side of the king, though they knew but too well that he was at all times 
ready to sacrifice them, and that they were the persons on whom the vengeance 
of the parliament would fall most heavily; in the royal cause they wasted their 
estates, and shed their blood; and dead must he be to generous feeling who 
honours not the names of the marquesses of Worcester and Wmchester, Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, and the other Catholic nobles and knights who fought 
on the side of royalty in the civil contest. 

Montrose on receiving orders from the king laid down his arms and retired 
to the continent. Ormonde had by the royal command concluded a peace 
with the Irish Catholics, but the nuncio and the clergy having assembled at 
Waterford declared it void (Aug. 6). The nuncio then assumed the supreme 
power, and at the head of the united armies of Preston and Owen O’Neil ‘ 
advanced against Dublin. As Ormonde had wasted the country they were 
obliged to retire, but he was weU aware that it must fall into their hands if not 
relieved from England. The kmg was now a captive, and powerless; the 
Irish Catholics were entirely ruled by their priesthood, and nothing short of 
the extirpation of Protestantism and the English interest would content them. 
To avert this Ormonde entered into treaty with the parliament, and he agreed 
(Feb. 22, 1647) to put Dublin and the other garrisons into their hands. The 
sequestration was taken off from his own estate, and he had permission given 
him to reside for some time in England. 

The Presbyterian system was at this time established by ordinance of 
parliament; each parish was to have its minister and lay elders; a number of 
adjoining parishes were to form a classis with its presbytery of ministers and 
elders; several classes a province with its assembly; and finally, a national 
assembly over all. But the system never came into full operation except in 
London and Lancashire; the parliament could not be brought to allow of the 
divine right of presbytery; they greatly limited the power of the keys, and 
they allowed of appeals from ecclesiastical courts. In their zeal for uni- 
formity, hatred of toleration, lust of power, and tyrannical exercise of it, the 
Presbyterian clergy fell nothing short of the prelatical party who had been their 
persecutors. The moderate party in parliament lost at this time a great sup- 
port by the death of the carl of Essex (Sept. 14). He died in consequence of 
overheating himself in the chase of a stag in Windsor Forest. He was buried 
with great state in Westminster Abbey (Oct. 22) ; the members of both houses, 
the civil and military officers, and all the troops in London attending the 
funeral.^ 

Gardiner & ascribes the military downfall of Charles to two facts: in the 
first place his cause appealed to the cavalier and aristocratic elements, while 
the great middle class and trade elements, the farmers and yeomen either 
kept aloof or sided against him; in the second place, he offended the English 
by his incessant appeals for aid, to the Welsh (who made up a large part of his 
army at Naseby), to the Irish, French, Lorrainers, Dutch and Scotch. Crom- 
well on the other hand stood for the national spirit.® 


* Preston ms tlie general of the Catholics of the English blood, O’Neil of the Ulster Irish. 




CHAPTER II 

THE LAST YEARS OF CHARLES I 
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Nobody now could foretell tbe course of events ; oither extreme 
seemed possible, the abolition or the restoration of the crown, the 
exclusive predominance of one creed or the toleration of many, the 
continuation of parliament or its diminution, the complete sway of 
the anny or its combination with other forces, the maintenance of 
existing laws or social resolution. — Yok Ranke. ^ 

From this period, the supreme authority openly acknowledged by the 
people of England, was no longer divided, according to local feeling or circum- 
stances, between liie king and the parliament. The condition of the sovercim 
became in effect that of a private person, and the two houses exercised the 
functions of an independent commonwealth. But these powers were too 
recent in their origin, and the parties who wielded them were too little agreed 
among themselves, to allow of their working without hindrance or disorder. 
The Puritan sjjirit, with its ardent love of freedom up to a certain point, and 
its lamentable intolerance with respect to everything beyond it, still animated 
the Presbyterian body in both kuigdoms; while &e Independents, as they 
gradually rose into importance, by the sagacity which they brought to the 
management of public affairs, har^y less than by their exploits in the fields, 
became more fixed and definite in their demands on the side of the righte of 
conscience, and of a more equal liberty. 

The army under Fairfax, consisting of twenty-two thousand men, was 
made up almost entirely from the Independents, and greatly outnumbered 
the Presbyterians, who were in arms xmder Massey and Poyntz. The Inde- 
pendents could also boast at this juncture of a small majority on many ques- 
tions even in the house of commons; but the city was still mostly Presbyter- 
ian, and found its great ally in the Scottish army, wMch, by possessing the 
king’s person, had become capable of negotiating with increased au^ority. 
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Added to which, as a further element of probable discord, the T 03 ralists, though 
scattered, were by no means extinct. The number of the slain in the late 
stru^le was comparatively small, and the passions of those who survived the 
conflict must have been rather exasperated than allayed by what had befallen 
them. 

The stru^le between the Presbyterians and Independents in the com- 
mons, which, during the present year, had appeared, in some important 
instances, to be in favour of the former, had not been such uniformly. A 
motion which required that part of the army imder Fairfax should embark 
for Ireland was defeated by a majority of ninety-one to ninety; and a resolu- 
tion to disband the troops under Massey, consistiog mostly of Presbyterians, 
was carried in the commons, and executed by Ludlow, with the concurrence 
of Fairfax, notwithstanding a remonstrance against it by the lords. But 
the two parties were so nearly balanced in the commons during this year, that 
questions affecting either were rarely carried by a majority of more than eight 
or ten votes; and some instances of understood compromise were necessary 
that the ordinary business of government might proceed. 

Another matter which served to manifest the power of the Independents 
in public affairs at this juncture, was the settlement of the exact form in which 
the Presbyterian government should be established. The Independents, 
as we have before remarked, were opposed to any civil establishment of 
religion; and those who aided them in their present struggle, without being 
strictly of their opinion in that respect, were careful that the mode of its 
establishment should be such as to give a secure ascendency to the civil power. 
Nothing, however, could bo more unacceptable to the Presbyterian clergy than 
such doctrines, inasmuch as their principles taught them to regard the secular 
establishment of religion as the first duty of a state; and, at the same time, 
to assert their own pure independence of the civil power, even while looking 
to it for protection and endowments, and for the force with which to maintain 
their particular species of dominion. 

There was a bill against blasphemy which this party endeavoured to carry 
in 1646, and which they succeeded in passing two years later, the provisions 
of which bespeak a frightful spirit of intolerance, reminding us very forcibly 
of the many similar decrees which occur in the pages of ecclesiastical history, 
and which were made the ground of proceedings so disgraceful to Christianity. 
By this act, any denial ol the Trinity, of the proper deity or humanity of 
Christ, of his death as an atonement for the guilty, of his freedom from sin, of 
his resurrection, of the general i-ising from the de^, of the day of judgment, 
or of the authenticity of the canonical scriptures — was declared to be a capital 
offence! Many less considerable heresies are named as to be punishedf by 
other penalties. The authors of this enactment had imbibed the sentiment 
that truth must be one; that to themselves pertained the rare felicity of hav- 
ing discovered it; and that the more consistent evidence of their hallowed 
attachment to its interests was in the adoption even of such means with a view 
to its support. Thus the reasoning which had descended from Bonner to Laud, 
passed from the latter to the men who brought him to the block! 

By the influence of the Independents, which operated to delay the act 
concerning blasphemy, the commons were induced to pass several of the most 
importtnt of the propositions that had been rejected by the king, in the riiape 
of ordinances — a proceeding which gave them the force of acts of parhament 
without waiting for the royal sanction. This republican principle was acted 
upon with respect to those parts of the propositions which related to the aboli- 
tion of episcopacy, and the sale of the bishops’ lands; to a justification of •tte 
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proceedings in parliament in both kingdoms ance the commencement of 
nostUitiea; to the appointment of the CTeat oflficers of state by the parliament; 
and to its retaining the command of the forces during the next twenty years. 


THE ARMT VEESTJS PAKLIAMENT 

The surrender of the king by the Scots, which was viewed with much satis- 
faction by the English Presb3d;erians, both as it would materially reduce the 
expenditure of the government, and as it seemed, by placing the king in their 
hands, to confer on them the power of dictating the conditions of a settlement, 
was soon found to have placed the affairs of the kingdom, as a matter at issue, 
between an unarmed Presbs^rian majority in the parliament and the capital, 
and the Independent minority of the lower house, sustained by nearly the 
whole strength of the army. On the departure of the Scots, the Presbyterians 
ceased to have a military force in which they could confide; and it accordingly 
became their great object to disband the army under Fairfax, which, they well 
knew, had been for some time governed by principles and passions most 
hostile to their plans. It was given out, with this view, that the war had 
reached its close, and that the time for returning to a peace establishment 
had arrived. 

Nor was this considered a difficult work to perform. The Presbyterians in 
the city, m the fulness of their confidence, prepared a petition to be presented 
to the two houses, which prayed that no person disaffected to the covenant 
should be promoted to, or allowed to retain, any public trust; that persons 
not duly ordained should be no more suffered to preach, nor the meetings of 
separate congregations be tolerated; and that an ordinance should be passed 
to put down all heresies and schisms, by visiting their abettors with exemplary 
punishments. 

It was agreed that Fairfax should retain his office as commander-in-chief. 
But it was also voted that every officer under his command should take the 
covenant, and conform to the government of the church as established by 
ordinance; that no commander of a garrison should remain a member of par- 
liament; and that all offices above that of a colonel should be abolished, 
excepting, of course, the rank of commander-in-chief. The object of the 
Presb^rians in these votes was to purify the army generally from its leaven 
of independency, and to compel Cromwell, and ottier formidable opponents, 
such as Ludlow, Hutchinson, Ireton, and Algernon Sidney, to relinquish their 
connection either with the army or with tlie parliament. With the votes 
already mentioned was another, which ordered an immediate embarkation 
of a great part of the army imder Fairfax to _ serve against the insurgent 
Catholics in Ireland. At the same time, the discussions in parliament with 
respect to the payment of arrears, were attended with so many difficulties and 
delays as to warrant suspicion of a design to elude the just demands of the 
army even in that respect. 

The crisis between the Presbyterians and the Independents was now at 
hand. The latter foimd themselves called upon to submit to a yoke under tlie 
name of Presbyterianism, hardly less oppressive than they had fought against 
under the name of prelacy. They saw every practicable slight east upon their 
leaders; their boasted liberty of conscience about to be wrested from them; 
their dismission meditated, even without a just settlement of their pecuniary 
claims on the power which they had protected and established at the hazard 
of their lives; and, above all, one division of their strength on the eve of being 
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drafted to Ireland, that the remainder might not be sufficient to impede meas- 
ures designed to place the whole kingdom, with its new ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, under the guardianship of an army pledged to the covenant. 

It was in order to intimate a determination not to submit to such a course 


of affairs, that the forces tmdcr Fairfax began an advance towards London. 
The arrears at this time due to the army were forty-tliree weeks’ pay to the 
horse, and eighteen weeks’ to the foot, a sum in the whole, considerably above 
three hundred thousand pounds. By a deputation for the purpose, the com- 
mons apprised the army of the vote 

in which they had pledged themselves , ^ ..-r . lUH 

to raise sixty thousand pomids a I'O il’i'' ''i'' ■ ' m" 

month for its support, and promised 

two montlis’ pay to such regiments as ' 

should be disbanded. This, it will be , 1" 

perceived, was not one-fifth of the i.','' i i' '’'I': I'JiV, .ij; r'l'.! 

sum due to the cavalry, and less tlian vV' V'l'V'l'i ii, 

half the amount owing to the infantry. ' ,1' ' qif ' ' i''!./ : ' ' 

But the great object of this deputa- ' y 7 \.' "'v' 

tion, was to make arrangements for j ; JV,!;' '' ‘ ' 

the embarkation of a large portion , . *1^' ‘ ‘ 

of the army to Ireland. Many diffi- 
culties were thrown in the way of 

this object by the coimcil of officers ;\'f I’i 

in their conference with the doputa- ' — 

tion; and a petition was prepared, to 

express tlie desires both of the ollicers ^ ' 

and soldiers on various matters, but ' i/ J'j 

particularly with respect to an act of 

indemnity securing them against all ; , i 

proc^dings on account of anything C ^ mm 

m their conduct dunng the war — ^ i 

and also that measures should lie Vsr i ■ ' 

adopted to satisfy them with resijcct 1 ^ 

to their arrears Ixsfore disbanding. * \ 

The commons became aware of this 'TWi * \ 

proceeding, and, in order to repress it, / ' 

and to prevent any similar attempt, ’ ' 

summoned several officers who wore AwiwtHtm sidnuit 


‘ .i| . , './/yu/<m 


' 

na 


AliCIRKNCIN SXDNKV 


suspected of being its promoters to doss-uss) 

their bar. On the same day it was 

voted that three regiments, commanded by colonels who were known to be 
zealous Presbyterians, should form part of the force to bo retained in Eng- 
land. Holies, who was not without that sort of courage which arises from an 
insensibility to danger, _ concluded this <lay of bold measures by proposing 
that all persons adhering to the said petition should bo prosecuted as ene- 
mies of the state, and this motion, carried at a late hour in the commons, was 
approved the next day by the lords. Such procccdin;^,_ against an anny con- 
sisting of such men, were unjust and singularly impolitic. 

The deputation to* the army from the commons on tlio twentieth of March, 
was followed by another, winch appeared in its quarters on tlie thirteentli, of 
April. Colonel Lambert, in behalf of the assembled officxjrs, insisted on the 
terms stated in the former conference. In conclusion, it was stated that no 
objection would be made to the service in Ireland if the men were aLowed to 
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embark for tbat kingdom under their present commanders. About ten days 
subsequent, the commons went into a debate on the propriety of accepting 
the offer thus made by the convention of officers. They voted that such of 
the army as did not proceed to the service in Ireland according to order should 
be paid arrears for six weeks and disbanded. Filled with this ill-grounded 
confidence they continued to summon the most popular officers to their bar, 
on the charge of tampering witJi the soldiery in opposition to the wishes of the 
government. Some they committed to prison, and the whole body was not 
only threatened with punishment should they be detected in fomenting dis- 
contents, but were commanded to abstain from taking any part witli the men 
under them in their attempts to obtain a redress of their pretended grievances. 


RISE OP a?HE AGITATORS 

One immediate effect of the separation thus produced between the men 
and the officers, was the institution of a sort of representative body from 
among the former, consisting mostly of non-commissioned officers, which sub- 
sequently became so memorable under the name of the council of Agitators — 
[a designation once supposed to have originated in a corruption of the word 
adjutators, or helpers^ 

If the civilians at Westminster had found the convention of officers unman- 
ageable, their difficulties were of necessity multiplied by the imprudence which 
called forth this new power. The officers were a kind of middle class between 
the men whom they commanded, and tiie parliament with which they were 
at issue, having interests and sympathies in common with both; but this new 
coimcil promised to embody the extreme principles and passions of the great 
body of ^e notary, without the benefit of those modifications which the 
superior intelligence of their leaders would naturally have suggested. The 
officers had been censured when appearing in the character of petitioners, 
though on matters strictly military; but a more dangerous body was now 
about to appear in that character, and one which was not likely to be content 
with an interference on military affairs alone. 

The first public act of the council of Agitators was to present a letter to 
their generals, Fairfax, Cromwell, and Skippon, bearing date the twenty- 
eighth of April, in which they complained of having been denounced as enoinics 
of their country, and that by men, who, suddenly tasting the sweets of power, 
had forgotten their duties and professions, and were degenerating into tyrants. 
They spoke of the expedition to Ireland as an affair which had been so managed 
as to become a manifest expedient for putting an end to the army; an(l tluy 
were not disposed to witness its dissolution, until those rights of the siilijcct, 
for the sake of which they had become soldiers, should be concjcded and 
secured. 

When this document was presented to the commons, it was moved Uiat. the 
three soldiers from whom it had been received should be sent to the Tower. 

important to check this vindictive course for the present 
and by his strong assurances that the army was by no means in so unmanage- 
Mle a condition as the house seemed to conclude, put an end to the debate. 
He also accepted a commission with Skippon, Ireton, and Fleetwood, to go to 
pe quarters of the military, and, by promising a bill of indemnity, and a 
further payment of arrears, to bring about, if possible, a settlement of differ- 
ences. It may be safely credited that all these commissioners except Skip- 
pon, nacl been chief parties in encouraging and directing the agitation which 
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they were sent to allay. But, with a majority against them in the two houses, 
it was only by such subtle policy, or by an immediate appeal to force, that 
their objects could be accomplished.'^ 

The “Agitators”^ discussed in a sort of committee all measures that were 
to be adopted, and subjected all the resolutions of the parliament to a sub- 
sequent examination. They formed a kind of lower house, and the officers 
an upper house, by which the plan of resistance became more consolidated 
and connected than was believed in London to be the case. As soon as Crom- 
well, who was the soul of the whole affair, arrived there, he bitterly com- 

E lained, with profound dissimulation, of the state of affairs, but affirmed, 
owever, with his associates, that they had found in the army no distemper, 
but many grievances. The parliament returned thanks, on the 21st of May, 
to him and his associates for their exertions, and on the following days came 
to many resolutions respecrini? the time and manner of pa 3 dng the troops, of 
disbanding them, and of sending a part to Ireland, when it was proposed 
about tliis time to place some of the most violent of the agitators in strict 
custody, a Mr. Werenworth could venture to say they might be put in safe 
custody, but in the best tavern in the city, and be well provided with wine 
and sugar. 

Cromwell, referring to some violent debates, said still more plainly to Lud- 
low, “Tliesc people will never leave off till the army takes them by the cars 
and turns them out of parliament.” And in fact they still believed, as the 
king had done before, in their own inviolability and omnipotence, and did not 
take any right measures either to resist the army or to satisf 3 r and gain it. 

On the 29th of May, the new council of war declared that till all tlie gi'iev- 
ancos of the army wore removed it could not be dissolved, so that the parlia- 
mentary commissioners were obliged to return without effecting an;^hing. 
Three days later, on the 1st of June, Fairfax willingly receivetf a decisive 
proposal of the council of war, namely: In order the better to superintend 
the regiments, and to keep them in onlcr, they sluill be collected from their 
scattered quarters; then the general will not be obliged to go from place to 
place, and the parlhiment will clearly see how far it may dcixjnd on the army, 
and the latter what it may cxjwct from pmliamcnt. Fairfax communicated 
tliis resolution of the council to the parliament, recommending kindness and 
mildness, though the most blind could not but sec in it a formal declaration of 
war. Hollos, with the most zealous of his friends, advised therefore that at 
a moment of such great danger Cromwell ought to bo arrested, though com- 
plete proofs of his guilt wore still wanting; and, in fact, this perhaps would 
have been the only means of averting the approaching^ revolution. But before 
it could bo regularly brought forward in the slow parliamentary course, Crom- 
well had again left London for the array, to wliich he gave a new preponder- 
ance by a bold and unexpected measure. 

THE ARMY ABDUCTS THE KING (1647 A.D.) 

On the Srd of June, 1647, Comet Joyce, formerly a tailor, appeared at 
Holmby, at the head of a party of horse, and demanded to speak to the king. 
Being told that his majesty was already gone to bed, he paid the less regard 
to the objection, as his men had quickly come to an understanding with the 
garrison, and drunk to their brotherhood, and consequently neither the officers 
nor the commissioners of the parliament could depend upon their support. 

[‘The form ** Adjutator” is plainly a blunder, thonp^h it was contemporaneous with 
'Agitator,” which was used in the now obsolete sense of agent,”] 
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When the king had been waked from his sleep, Joyce went to him, armed, and 
declared that ne was come to take him to the army. Being asked by whose 
authority he came, Joyce answered; “The soldiers at the door are my author- 
ity.” The king : “ This authority is in truth written so legibly that it may be 
read without spelling.” When the king reached the army, Fairfax aflBrmed, 
as we believe with perfect truth, that he had known nothing whatever of the 
whole enterprise, to which Charles answered that he could not believe this 
unless he hanged Joyce. The comet being summoned to appear, said: “1 
have acted by instructions from the army; let it be assembled, and if three- 
fourths, at least, do not approve of my conduct, I am ready to be hung at the 
head of my regiment.” 

It is absolutely impossible that Cromwell and his associates should have 
known nothing of this plan; on the contrary, it cannot be doubted that they 
had contrived and brought about the whole, in order to anticipate and out- 
manoeuvre the Presbyterians; wherefore Milton,® the panegyrist of Cromwell, 
says: “The carrying off the king was indeed contrary to the laws; but, xinder 
such circumstances, the most worthy men have often boldly saved the state, 
and the laws have afterwards confirmed their proceedings.” According to 
Huntingdon, Joyce said plainly that Cromwell had given h^ the commission; 
and the latter replied, “ otherwise the parliament would have carried off the 
king.” When news of all these proceedings was brought to London, the 
adversaries of the Independents were throv/n into the utmost consternation. 
The Scotch deputies in I^ndon looked at this carr 3 dng off of the king from a 
very different point of view; they ^rmed that it was contrary to the cove- 
nant and the express conditions stipulated for the security of Charles, when 
he was given up, ^d took it for granted that the English parliament had 
engaged to maintain and execute those conditions in which Scotland would 
readily afford every assistance. 

At the instance of Cromwell, Ireton, Fleetwood, Harrison, and others, 
who, notwithstanding the Self-Denying Ordmance, held posts m the army, 
“A Solemn Engagement” had been brought about, on the 6th of June, anil 
a dociment drawn up, in which the soldiers endeavoured to justify their 
preceding conduct, as well as the choice of agitators, and affirmed that it was 
by no means intended to overthrow the government of the Presbyterian con- 
stitution of the church, or to introduce general licentiousness, imdor the pre- 
text of religious freedom; yet, at the same tune, they speak of the injustice 
and tyranny of their enenues, and of the malicious and wicked designs and 
principles of certain persons in the parliament. They plainly declared, that 
till their grievances were redressed, and all their demands granted, the army 
would not suffer itself to be disbanded by anybody, either wholly or in part. 


THE EXPULSION OP THE ELEVEN MEMBERS 

Ti^us pressed by the disobedient refractory army, the parliament consid- 
ered it as a very fortimate circumstance, when, on the 8th of June, a iictition 
was presented from the city of London requesting aU honourable means might 
be used to come to an understanding with the army, that bloodshed might bo 
avoided, the covenant maintained, the king’s person secured, fresh uegotuv- 
tions be commenced with him, Ireland assisted, and new laws made for the 
protection of the city and the parliament. On the same day numbers of dis- 
contented soldiers crowded round the house, and extorted a more prompt 
execution of what had been already granted. Thanks were, however, returned 
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to the city, and it was resolved on the 11th of June, that a conamittee of the 
parliament and of the capital should, for the safety of the kingdom and of the 
parliament, raise and arm men,_ and adopt all suitable measures; everybody 
was bound to obey and assist it. The army being speedily informed of all 
these circumstances, sent to the city of London a representation and justifi- 
cation of its conduct, and concluded their letter in the followmg words: “If 
you, or a great part of you, should be misled, notwithstanding these arguments, 
to employ arms against our just demands, we should, after this brotherly 
exhortation, be innocent of all the mischief that might befall your great and 
populous city.” 

Conjointly with these tlneats, the army caased a report to be spread tliat 
it intended to restore the king and civil order, to abolish taxes, establish 
peace, etc. Fairfax, too, sent to the parliament many petitions tliat were 
received in favour of the army. As it had formerly, in its mistrust, employed 
against the king arguments, reproaches, and conjectures, the same, now it 
had lost all credit and popularity, was done to itself, in scorn and ridicule, and 
all that it now ventured to do in its pretended omnipotence was to request 
that Fairfax, with the army, should not come within forty miles of London. 
He answered, on the 12th of Juno, that he was sori-y not to be able to comply 
with this request, because tlio army, as circumstances had required, had 
already advanced within twenty miles of London. On the receipt of this 
intelligence, as Sanderson expreases it, such fear and boundless suspicion 
arose in the city that it seemed as if everybody were mail. The parliament 
deliberated day and night, but found that its resolutions, which at this time 
had been chiefly for the advantf^e of London, did not quiet the minds of the 
citizens, and tlrat its measures did not alarm the soldiers. The latter and the 
general, on tire contrary, answered the deputies of the parliament that the 
nearer they were to the city the more easy it was to obtain money, to restore 
order, and to establish peace. 

From every concession of the parliament the army proved the justice of 
its earlier demands and raised them, referring to the principles which had 
boon frequently declared by tlio two houses themselves. Instead of giving 
up the king as the parliament demanded, the army now treated him with 
uncommon rcsircct, so that apprehensions were conceived that ho might place 
hmself at its head and disperao the parliament. The leaders of the Presby- 
terians, indeed, still pmservod their courage, and endeavoured to prepare 
everything in London for serious reslstiuice; but the violence of their oppo- 
nents increased in an equal degree. When Hollos, for instance, fell into a 
bitter <lisputo with Ireton, and challenged him, the latl-cr answered it was 
contrary to his conscience to fight a duel. Hereupon Holies struck him in 
the face, and said, “Then lot it be against your conscience to iiisidt others.” 
After such scenes between the leaders of the Presbyterians and Independente, 
no reconciliation could bo thought of. 

On the 14th of June, the parliament received a declaration of the army 
and the generals, drawn up principally by Ireton, with the assistance of Crom- 
well and Lambert, in which, among other things, they say: “We are no hired 
mercenaries, who must assist in an kinds of oppression, but came forward to 
defend the rights and liberties of the country, which are sufficiently known to us 
by the declaration of parliament, and by our own common sense. In Scotland, 
Portugal, and the Netherlands they went much further than the army has 
done; and the parliament itself has declared that where the rights of nature, 
of justice, and of nations are, there is no undue resistance to authority. We 
therefore demand the expulsion and impeachment of eleven members: viz., 
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Holies, Stapleton, Lewis, Clotworth 3 r, Waller, Maynard, Massey, Glyn, Long, 
Harley, and Nichols, wno had particularly spoken against the army; they 
likewise demanded a month’s pay in two days, etc. Further, that the parlia- 
ment should not raise any new troops, or ^aut the obedient soldiers and 
officers any advantages over those wno had disobeyed; and should give a 
strict account of the application of the public revenue; that the rights of the 
king should be determined in harmons^ with the rights of the subjects, and 
an amnesty for the past must be proclaimed. 

“The present parliament must not continue indefinitely, according to the 
will of the members, which is contrary to the constitution of the country and 
the rights of the people, and leads to tj^anny. Triennial parliaments must 
be restored, the representation of inconsiderable and decayed places must be 
altered, ana a more uniform system introduced, founded on judicious princi- 
ples; for instance, with reference to the payment of taxes. No person desires 
to overthrow the Presbyterian church, but neither ought those who arc re- 
strained by their consciences from following certain forms and ceremonies, 
but otherwise live peaceably and according to the laws, to be punished on thiit 
account, or be debarred any rights and privileges. Our demands are, in 
short, for the general good, and are not fotmded on partial and selfish •views. 
Wherefore we hope that God, in his goodness and mercy, will through us, as 
Ins blessed instruments, cause the peace and happiness of this unhappy king- 
dom to be established.” 

AH these demands not only obtained the approbation of the commander- 
in-chief, Fairfax, in a special letter, but met with many friends in the country. 
The taxes, it was complained, become daily heavier, and a great portion of 
the revenue is employed for selfish purposes, and no account given. Unheard- 
of harshness is used towards the vanquished friends of the king, and to the 
bishops who are reduced to distress. The star chamber is, indeed, abolished; 
but the committees formed in the counties arrest and ijunish at their discretion, 
and exercise a greater tyranny than ever, and aU this too is done under reli- 
gious pretexts, and every crime is accompanied with prayers and scripture 
phrases. If, therefore, objections may be made in some instances to the 
demands of the army, and if its haughty bearing cannot be justified, as far 
as the form is concerned, yet there remains no other means to put do'wn tlie 
temporal and spiritual tyranny of the parliament. In tWs situation, whicli 
must have been more bitter to the parliament, which was lately so revered, 
when it considered its own conduct towards the king, it revoked the ordinantfo 
against the army, assigned money for its pay, and put a stop to the levy of 
recruits and to the preparations for defence. 

But it passed over other points in silence, observed that the expulsion of 
the eleven members could not take place without a precise statement of the 
complaints against them and proofs; and, lastly, it again demanded that the 
army should remove to the distance of forty miles, and that the king should 
be pven up to the parliament. Fairfax did not pay the slightest attention to 
these demands, at first did not answer at all, then evasively, and it was not 
till the 23rd of June that a new “ humble petition” of the array and its leaders 
appeared. After long and warm debates, the parliament resolved, on the 
25th of June, that the accused members cordd not be suspended from sitting 
in the house tiU partievdars were produced and proofs given. On the following 
day, howeirer, news was brought that the army had advanced ■within fifteen 
English miles; but merely, as Fairfax said, for the ease of the country and 
the soldiers. In this situation, when argmnents and representations had no 
effect, and means were wanting to repel force by force, the eleven accused 
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membei's desired leave to absent themselves from the hoiise. This was readily 
granted, though the Independents thereby gained the majority in parliament, 
and carried motions which had before been rejected. 

The Independents^ on then* part, endeavoured more and more to gain the 
king; they treated him much more mildly than the Presbyterians, aUowecl 
his children, friends^ and chaplain to have access to him, and held out hopes 
of complying with his wishes respecting the constitution of the Church. They, 
however, did not make him any defuiite proposals; whence sharp-sighted 
persons correctly inferred that they meant to use him as an iostrument, and 
to keep him in suspense, rather than to determine disputed points according 
to his wishes. Hence Lanerick wrote to him that the army would certainly 
propose very hard terms to him, and at the most offer him religious liberty 
for the loss of all temporal power. The kin^ asking, in a conversation, by 
what right he had been removed against his will from Holmby House, Fairfax 
replied, from necessity; on which Charles said, “ I never ventured at the height 
of my power to do so much violence to the law, and yet those people cry out 
give us justice, or ! !” 


MOTS IN LONDON 

On the 8th of July, a letter from the commander-in-chief, recommending 
and justifying the milder treatment of the king, was received by the parlia- 
ment. The letter advised not to use greater severit 3 r towards him without 
necessity, which would only excite a new interest in his favor. The mixtui’e 
of truth and error, of humility and arrogance, of apparent obedience and direct 
resistance, which we find in the addresses of the army to the parliament, calls 
to our minds its own proceedings against the king, only the retaliation is the 
more bitter because the soldiers ironically quoted an example or model for 
every stop they took, from the journals of the legislators, who had now lost all 
their power. The latter, however, did not give up their cause as desperate, 
but endeavoured to combat the army with its own weapons, by means of 
jiel.itions, and to bring over the capital, which was for the most part inclined 
to the Presbyterians, entirely to their own side. On the 14th of July, a repre- 
sentation to the following effect, said to be signed by 10,000 wefi-disposed 
young men, was presented, requesting the “restoration of the king and the 
parliament to their rights, the regulation of the government of the church, the 
abolition of the conventicles and of the undue liberty of religion, the punish- 
ment of the evil-minded, and the disbanding of the army.” 

This petition being neutrallseil bjr a second of an opposite tenor on the 
following day, the fonnation of the mUitia in London impeded, and the Pres- 
byterian commanders removed; a number of citizens, young men, appren- 
tices, officers, sailors, and watermen presented, on the ^th of July, a third 
representation, founded on a solemn league and covenant. They demanded 
that the army should not come any nearer, but that the king should come to 
London; that peace should be concluded on the conditions proposed by him, 
on the 12th of May, and that all things still in dispute should be speeduy set- 
tled, in concert with the Scotch. These proposals and resolutions, they were 
resolved to defend with their lives and fortunes. The parliament, now stripped 
of all dignity and independence, had no alternative but to yield to the power 
of the army or of the city. It chose the former, rejected the last-mentioned 
demands, and declared all persons who had joined in that petition to be 
traitors. The army, being informed of all these circumstances, had declared, 
on the 28th, that it would not suffer such disobedience of the city to the 
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pajliament, and would free it from all violence. On the other hand, the 
citizens boasted that they would treat with the same generosity that part of 
the parliament which acceded to theix views, and accordingly, on the 25th of 
July, the sheriffs and some members of the common council appeared before 
the house of commons, with a petition that it wovdd restore the mdependence 
of the London militia, and favor its speedy organisation. 

Before any resolution could be taken, several thousand apprentices and 
others preferred a similar but much more violent petition; nay, they behaved 
in so riotous a manner that the seven lords (to which number the whole upper 
house was now reduced), immediately granted their petition, but then fled 
through a back door, and escaped by water. The house of commons, which 
did not wish to offend the army, most earnestly entreated the insolent peti- 
tioners to retire; but as their secret intention immediately to adjourn became 
known, the mob occupied aU the doors; nay, the boldest entered the haU, 
forcibly took the speaker, who was going to retire, back to his chair, made 
various demands, with loud cries, but especidly the confirmation of what the 
upper house had granted: the recall of the king to London, the return of the 
eleven membera of parliament, the restoration of the militia to its old footing, 
and the abolition of aU ordinances against the petitioners./ 

THE HEADS OF THE PROPOSALS 

Charles was not inobservant of these violent proceedings in the city, and 
secretly expressed his approval of them, everything which served to place the 
two parties in an equipoise, or to embroil their affairs, beiog regarded by him 
as favourable to the part which he was disposed to act as an umpire between 
them. 

As the natur^ consequence of such proceedings, and of the attempts 
which were continually made to detach the disafmcted and the wavenng 
from its ranks, the army had become more and more united and organised 
with a view to the accomplishment of its objects, and much less scrupulous 
about an immediate proposal of those political reforms and arrangements 
which were deenied expedient for the public interest. 'While the city was the 
scene of the excitement and disorder now described, the wisest men in the 
army, some of whom had been educated as lawyers, and others were naturally 
profound politicians, were employing themselves in framing a scheme for the 
settlement of affairs which was to be submitted to the approval of the Vi'ng and 
of the two houses.^ 

Tlus scheme provided that a new parliament should be convened every 
two years, upon a principle of election which required the extinction of decayed 
boroughs, and which related the number of members for boroughs and coun- 
ties according to their relative extent and property. In ite first session each 
parliament was to deliberate for one hundred and twenty days, after which 
space, and not before, it might be adjourned or dissolved by the king; and at 
the close of a second session of the same extent it dissolved of course. In all 
cases of impeachment, the judgment of the commons was made to be necessary 
to any sentence of condemnation pronounced by the lords, and the Wing was 

to have the power to pardon when the two houses agreed in their verdict. 
The co mm a n d of the militia was to be vested in the two houses for the next 
ten years, and to be resumed by the king at the close of that interval with the 
consent of parliament. 

[> This scheme caJOed “ The Heads of the Proposals ” was drawn up hy Ireton.] 
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The persons who should constitute the council of state now to be appointed 
were to be chosen with the concurrence of all the negotiating parties, and to 
hold their offices during good behaviour, but not for a longer period than 
seven years. The parliament, which was to retain the power of war and peace, 
was also to nominate the officers of state for the next ten years, and after that 
time was to be empowered to present three candidates for each of such offices, 
from which the king might make his selection. The prelates might be restored, 
but without the power to inflict any civil penalty upon any man on account 
of religion; nor were any means to be employed to compel the use of the com- 
mon prayer, or the adoption of the covenant. "With these more important 
provisions, were some enlightened proposals with respect to the choosing of 
grand jurymen, the appointment of sheriffs, the right of petitioningj and the 
reform of various evils connected with tithes, law-suits, and imprisonment 
for debt. 

Some of the men who had been most occupied in the preparation of this 
scheme — a scheme which, all circumstances considered, was singularly wise 
and moderate — were determined republicans; but they felt that they had to 
negotiate for a nation in which an attachment to monarchy was still the pre- 
vailing sentiment, and not for the comparatively small sect which shared 
with them in their greater admiration of the commonwealths of the ancient 
world. The conduct of the monarch, however, made this effort in the way of 
compromise wholly unavailing. His language, when these overtures were 
made to Mm, was so haughty and irritating as to destroy all hope of con- 
ciliation in those who proposed them, and excited regret and astonishment 
among his friends who listened to it. 

The mobs of the capital extorted the required votes from the parliament 
on Monday the 26th of June, and on the following Thui-sday the speak- 
ers of both houses, with about fourteen lords, and one hundred common- 
ers, left the city, and two days later placed themselves under the protection of 
the army on Hounslow Heath. Little authority attached to the fragments of 
the two houses wliioh remained at Westminster, and though the force at the 
command of the city was more numerous than the array advancing against it, 
the want of that discipline, and deoj) interest in the matters at iasue which 
characterised the army under Fairfax, rendered all the hostile preparations 
made by his opponents rather lidiculous than formidable. On the seventh of 
August the anny marched through London without the slightest appearance of 
opposition or disorder; the two houses assembled; the speakers resumed their 
seats; Fairfax mceived their thanks, an<l accepted from the liands of the lords 
and commons the office of constable of the Tower. 

The parliament, being reassembled after the interval of disorder from the 
26th of July to the 6th of August, was prevailed upon by the officers to 
make one more effort for the restoration of peace, wMch was done by recom- 
mending the old propositions submitted to the king at Newcastle to his further 
consideration. Hut those propositions were based upon the league and cove- 
nant, and the military loaders hoard with much pleasure that the king pro- 
fessed to look upon the recent propositions of the army as more tolerant and 
equitable, and as being in consequence more adapted to become the ground- 
work of an adjustment. It was hoped that not more than three weeks would 
be required to complete a settlement upon that basis. But nearly two montM 
passed, and Cromwell and his colleagues were still, notwithstanding aJl their 
labour, at some distance from their object — so difficult was it to bring the 
council of officers anil the agitators, and the lords and commons, to such an 
agi-eement as might be expected to obtain the approval of the king. 
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In the mean time it was ascertained that the monarch had no sincere 
intentions toward peace upon such terms. He still indulged the hope of ob- 
taining military aid from Ireland and Scotland, and flattered himself that, by 
bringing an army of covenanters from the north against the army of the 
Independents, he should soon be placed in a position to summon the scattered 
royahsts in both kingdoms to his standard, and so to recover what he had lost. 
His intrigues with aU these parties had led to the adoption of some extended 
and definite plans of action, when they were detected by Cromwell and Iroton, 
who, at their next meeting with Ashbumham, es^jressed high indignation on 
account of the perfdy which they had discovered in his master. Charles soon 
experienced the evil effects of this conduct. The spirit of the army became 
dauy more violent; and those who had been accustomed to exercise the 
^atest control over it, began to look upon their power with apprehension. 
The agitators were heard to change their discourse, and to complain openly in 
coimcil, both of the king, and of wie maJignants about him. 

Much of the dangerous eflSciency which these men possessed as speakers 
was the effect of them having taken upon them the office of preaching. Tlie 
clergy who were at first connected with the several regiments as chaplains, 
soon retired from a mode of life so little congenial with their habits. They 
first saw war at the battle of Edgehill, and few of them exposed themselves to 
the sight a second time. But the consequence was, that the services of 
religion were left to fall almost into disuse, or to be conducted by military 
men. It is not to be doubted, however, that the republicanism of the private 
soldiers had been connected from the first with not a little fanatical extrava- 
gance; and as this feeling increased in that quarter, and as more moderate 
men sometimes deemed it prudent to make use of it in the struggle of parties, 
it is not surprising that the more sober commonwealthmen ancl the levellers 
should have been confounded by their enemies, and tlmt the same obnoxioxis 
appellation should often have been given to both. The individuals who placed 
themselves at the head of the malcontents in the army at this moment wore 
Major Scott, and the colonels Ewer and Rainsborough; and their jealousy 
was particularly directed against Cromwell, Ireton, and Vane. 

On the 1st of November the agents of no less than sixteen regunents 
concurred in the adoption of a paper bearing the title of An Agreement of the 
People, and contairu^ the leadmg principles of this sect. According to this 
avowal of their opinions, they were concerned to vest the sovereign power in 
the representatives of the nation, independent of the consent or concurrence 
of any other person or persons — their constituents being then only superior. 
They claimed equal protection from the laws; exemption from all forced seiwice 
either in the army or navy; and full liberty of religious worship. Tliat par- 
liaments might be a more adequate representation and exercise of the popular 
sovereignty, it was urged that the right of suffrage should be much extended, 
and that all such assemblies should be convened anew at the close of every 
two years, and the session of each year be a sitting of six months. 

These proceedings were opposed with some spirit by the two houses, and 
were discountenanced in evorjr practicable way by Cromwell and Ireton, who, 
whatever may have been their private specxilations, were satisfied that the 
country was m no state to be governed by such principles, and still less by such 
men.‘ That something might be conceded to the temper of this faction, the 

1 Ludlow » with, his usual prejudice against Cromwell, a.<icrihes his conduct in this particular 
to a desire of making the army more subservient to his plans of personal ambition. Hut of 
this there is no proof. His plans, so far as they can be kno'wn, no doubt i)roniiHod more ad- 
vantage to himself than those which obtained the suffrage of the agitators and their atlhor- 
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parliament agreed to deprive the crown of its negative voice on bills, aftei* 
passing the lords and commons; and Cromwell so far yielded to the stream 
as to vote with the coimcil of officers upon the resolution that no further 
attempt should be made toward negotiating with the king. But these con- 
cessions did little to check the present spirit of insubordination, and it was 
manifest to sagacious men that, without prompt and decisive measures to 
curb this arrogance, all would bo lost. 

BENDEZVOUS AT WAKE — MUTINT STTPPEBSSBD 

Fairfax, who had always looked on the proceedings of the a^tators with 
suspicion and displeasure, assomblc<l a council of officers to deliberate on the 
best means of counteracting these projects, and of removing the distempered 
feeling in which they originated. It was resolved that the officers and agita- 
tors should repair from the head-quarters at Putney to their different regi- 
ments, in order that their influence might be employed in restoring discipline — 
the “agents” having boon the parties just now most employed in producing 
this spirit of discontent, on which both the country and the parliament began 
to look with alarm. Several pkicos of rendezvous were accordingly appointed, 
in the hope of finally adjnstii^ all differences. In the mean time, the general 
urged on the parliament the importance of making some speedy an’angement 
for the payment of arrears, and on similar matters, as a course of proceetling 
that could not fail of I'cndcring it manifest that the army was still intent on 
the good of the kingdom. 

This was on the 9th of November, the dajf after the meeting of the council 
of officers at Putney. On the same ffiiy a i)etition was presented to the house 
from certain agents of the array — the same who had drawn up “the case” 
of that body — praying the house to take the latter document into consid- 
eration. The “petition” and the “case” were both condemned, as opposed 
to the privileges of parliament, and to the fundamental government of the 
kingdom; but some stops wore taktui with a view to the payment of arrears, 
and toward making a bettor provision for the wants of the soldiers. 

On the 13th, the appointed rendezvous took place at Ware, the headquar- 
ters hiiving boon removed two days previously to Hertford. One brigade 
only had received orders to be present on that day; but besides the six regi- 
ments which it included, two others made their appearance. The general 
began by reading to each regiment a remonstrance agreed upon by the council 
of officcis, and addressed the men in such terms as called forth loud applause, 
and all seemed to join in the [dodge “to tulhere to the general,” notwithstand- 
ing the efforts made by Scott, Eyre, and others to induce them to declare for 
“the Agreement of the People.” 

But the two regiments present without orders were those commanded by 
Harrison and Lilburnc, long known, particularly the latter, as the most muti- 
nous in the army. Hanison’s regiment appeared with a motto in their hat — 
“England’s freedom and soldiers’ rights;” but were prevailed on by the gen- 

outs, but tboy wero sueb as may liavo originated in a more enlightened regard to the claims 
of his country. Mr. Godwin^ also, has represented Cromwell as insincere in his transactions 
with the king, hut founds his views on a tissue of Humiisings which are znneh more amusing 
than satisfactory. Berkeley^ states that the king distrusted the oilicers, particularly OromweU 
and Ireton, because they would not accept of favours from him. Such conduct seems to be- 
speak the sincerity of their dealing with the king, and to refute the slanders which were cir- 
culated as to their intended promotion in the king’s government. Mrs. Hutchinson^ expresses 
herself fully satisfied as to Cromwell’s sincerity in those proceedings. According to a rumour 
sent abroad by that notorious court gossip the countess of Carlisle, Charles was pledged to 
create Cromwell earl of Essex, and to make him commander of the guard. 
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eral to destroy the mottoes, and to promise obedience. Cromwell now rode 
up to Lilbume’s regiment, and called upon them to follow so proper an eimm- 
pfe. But he called in vain. The moment required decision. A council of 
war was called on the field, some fourteen of the more mutinous were seized, 
three were condemned, and one of this number, chosen by lot, was instantly 
shot at the head of his regiment. Eleven were placed in the hsmds of the mar- 
shal as a security for the obedience of the rest. ^ By this decided method of 
proceeding the boldest were intimidated, and discipline was restored. 

THE KENG ESCAPES FROM HAMPTON COURT 

Five days before this occurrence, Charles had made his escape from Hamp- 
ton Court. He had been led to regard the changing temper of the army with 
apprehension. The officers who endeavoured to serve him had become on 
that account exceedingly unpopular. Ireton was excluded from the council 
of his colleagues, and Cromwell was threatened with impeachment; and the 
monarch saw, that, should the effort about to be made to restore subordinar 
tion prove unsuccessful, not only his throne, but his life might be in imminent 
danger. But in what quarter should he seek an asylum? It was the advice of 
some that he should go to London and present himself at once in the house of 
lords. But it was objected that such a proceeding would probably lead to a 
collision between the city and the army, and subject the king to the charge of 
encouraging a second war. 

In the mean time, the Scottish commissioners pressed him to deliver him- 
self at once from Ins perplexities by accepting their piropositions. His final 
resolution, and one formed probably vmder the direction of the parties who 
had connived at his escape, was to go to the Isle of Wight. Charles withdrew 
from Hampton Court on the evening of the 11th of November, and after 
riding with his attendants the whole of the night, which was dark and stormy, 
reached Sutton in Hampshire the next mommg at daybreak. Charles at 
length determined that Ashbumham and Berkeley should proceed at once to 
the Isle of Wight, and that, having apprised the governor. Colonel Hammond, 
of the assurance the king had received from Cromwell and others concerning 
the dangers which threatened him at Hampton Court, they should express to 
him. the confidence of the monarch in Ms readiness to serve Mm at such a 
crisis, either by affording him protection or favouring his escape. 

Hammond listened to the communication of his visitors with distrust and 
alarm. He at length professed his readiness to receive the monarch, but it 
was in terms so cautious as to justify suspicion. The governor accompanied 
his guests on their return to Tichfield, where Ashbumham, leaving him with 
Berkeley and another military officer below, ascended to the king’s apartment, 
and, stating what had passed, added that the governor was in the house, pre- 
pared to fulfil the pledges he had given. Charles, with that wavering judg- 
ment which he so often manifested during these vicissitudes, immediately kid 
his hand upon Ms breast, and exclaimed, “What! have you brought Ham- 
mond with you? then I am undone, for I can now stir no more!” Ashbum- 
ham was much affected on hearing this expression, and others to the same 
effect; but the king added, that things must now take the coui’so they had 
assumed, and he so far suppressed his feelings, as to receive the governor with 
an air of cheerfulness and apparent cordiality. The monarch, on his landing 
on the island, was lodged with much courtesy in Caiisbrooke castle; and the 
two houses were immediately apprised of his being there. 

Four days subsequent to his knding in the Isle of Wight, Charles sent a 
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message to the parliament, stating the reasons which prevented his consenting 
to the abolition of Episcopacy, and to some other tnings proposed. About 
the same time Berkeley was sent to the head-quarters of the army at Windsor, 
to ascertain from the officers whether, as they had succeeded in their attempt 
to subdue the spirit of the mutineers, they were now prepared to forward a 
settlement on the basis of their late propositions. His communication was 
marlft to a council of officers, but was received in a manner which gave no 
promise of success. It was added, tliat these communications, which had 
been made by one regiment after another, had 
so far intimidated the more moderate men in 
the council of officers, that even Cromwell had 
confessed himself in fault, in having gone so far 
in his endeavours to promote an agreement with 
the king. It was also stated, that the Icadci’s 
in this disaffection had formed a resolution to 
bring the king to trial, and that many trembled 
to think of what might in that case ensue. The 
king, in the language of Cromwell, “could not 
be trusted.” The army was more thoroughly 
persuaded of that fact than himself; and these 
two circumstances at once determined the 
conduct of Cromwell and the fate of the 
monarch. 

The parliament, in answer to the letter re- 
ceived from the king, determined that four bills, 
relating to the most material points at issue, 
should be submitted for his assent, and tlmt a 
treaty should be commenced to settle the minor 
questions which remained. The first of these 
bills provided that the command of the military 
should be vested in the parliament during 
the next twenty years, together with a power 
of resuming that command even after that 
period, whenever the two houses should 
deem such a proceeding necessary to the 
safety of the kingdom; the second requinsd 
a proclamation to be issued, justifying the 
acts of the parliament in the late war, and 
making void all declarations to the contrary; 
the third called upon the king to annul all 

patents of peerage of a date subsequent to the removal of the great seal from 
London in 1642, and declared that peers created in future should not have 
the power of sitting and voting in parliament without the consent of the lords 
and commons; and the fourth gave the two houses the power of adjournment 
from place to place, and from time to time, at their own pleasure.^ 
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1 The following is the account given hy Clarendon of the import of these hills “ By 
one of them he was to confess the war to have been raised by him, and that he was guilty of 
all the blood that had been spilt. By another, he was totally to dissolve the government of the 
church by bishops, and to grant all the lands belonging to the church to sucli uses as they pro- 
posed, leaving the settling a future government in the place thereof to further time and coun- 
cils. By a third, he was to grant and settle the militia in the manner and in the persons pro- 
posed, reserving not so much power in himself as any subject was capable of. In the last 
place, he was to sacrifice all those who had served or adhered to him to the mercy of the par- 
liament.*’ How are we to account for such misrepresentation ? 
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The answer of the king was, that nothing which he had hitherto suffered, 
or could at present apprehend, would induce him to give his assent to these 
preliminaries so long as the matters which were to foflow remained undeter- 
mined. Charles appears to have been disposed to this course, partly by his 
fear that the parliament might not be able to make good its overtures against 
the less friendly temper of the army; and still more by the interference of the 
Scotch commissioners, who assured him that Scotland was willing to forego 
her absolute demands on the matter of the covenant, for the sake of a peace 
with him, and in order to prevent the affairs of the country from passing into 
the hands of the Independents. In fact, a treaty to this effect was signed at 
Carisbrooke, before the king returned his answer to the two houses. 

When Charles despatched that message, it was in the hope of being able 
to make his escape, and, by placing himself at the head of an army of cov- 
enanters and royalists on the oorders of the two kingdoms, to accomplisli by 
a second war what he failed to achieve in the first. But every attempt so far 
to elude the vigilance of Hammond was without effect, though the monarch 
found means of freejuent correspondence with his family and adherents. 
Parliament, on receiving his message, decided that no further address should 
be made to him, and the army pledged itself to support the two houses in that 
resolution; and, with a reference to the conduct of the Scots, it was declared 
that all persons making an overture to the monarch without consent of par- 
liament should be liable to the penalties of high treason.^* 

THE VOTE OF NON-ADDKESSES AND THE “SECOND CIVIL WAIl” 

Cromwell exultingly communicated the result of the proceedings at Caris- 
brooke to Col. Hammond. “The house of commons has this day voted us 
follows: — 1st. They will make no more addresses to the king; 2nd. None shall 
apply to him without leave of the two houses, upon pain of being guilty of high 
treason; 3rd. They will receive nothing from tlie king, nor shall any other 
bring anything to them from him, nor receive anything from the king.” The 
lords adopted the resolution, after some debate. Unless there be some speedy 
change, the end will be accomplished that the majority in parliament con- 
tended for, “to settle the commonwealth without the king.” That majority 
in the commons was a very formidable one — 141 to 91 ; and their resolution 
is justly described bjj Hallam»» as “a virtual renunciation of allegianco.” 
But, however the notion of a sovereign representative assembly as the gov- 
ernment suited for England might please the political enthusiasts and the 
militeiy fanatics, the great body of quiet people, who desired the protection 
of the law under a limited monarchy, were not prepared to endure that a 
democracy should be thrust upon them at the point of the sword. I)iscon(.(‘nt 
^ very generally spread. Murmurings would shortly grow into revolts. 
Cromwell, who saw better than most men the inevitable result of political and 
religious discords, wMst the supreme authority was so imsettled, triecl to 
effect some reconciliation between Presbjrterians and Independents. The 
dinner at which Cromwell assembled them was given in vain. “One would 
endure no superior, the other no equal.” 

_ Lu^ow,ff who thus describes the result of this attempt, relates more 
mmutely the proceedings of another meeting at which he was present. The 
grandees of the house and army, of whom he terms Cromwell the Dead, “ would 
not declare their judgments either for a monarchical, aristocratical, or demo- 
eiatical government; maintaining that any of them might bo good in them- 
selves, or for us, according as Providence should direct us.” Tlie common- 
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wealth’s men boldly declared against monarchjr; that the king had broken 
his oath, and dissolved their allegiance; maintained that he had appealed to 
the sword, and should be called to account for the effusion of blood; after 
which an equal commonwealth, founded upon the consent of the people. The 
discussion, solemn as it was, had a ludicrous termination. “Cromwell,” says 
Ludlow, “professed himself unresolved; and having learned what he coiild 
of the principles and inclinations of those present at the conference, took up 
a cushion and flung it at my head, and tlien ran down the stairs; but I over- 
took him with another, wliich made him hasten down faster than he desired.” 
Cromwell told Ludlow tlio next day that “he was convinced of the desirable- 
ness of what was proposed, but not of the feasibleness of it.” 

Hiere was a meeting some time after, conducted in a very different mood 
by Cromwell — a meeting of officers of the army at Windsor Castle, as reported 
by Adjutant-General Allen. These zealous men spent one whole day in prajrer. 
lliey were exhorted by Ci-omwell to a thorough consideration of their actions 
as an army, and of their ways as private Christians. They became convinced 
that the Lord had depaiiied from tliem, through “those carnal conferences 
which they held in the preceding year with the king and liis party.” They, 
with bitter weeping, took sense and sliaino of their iniquities. They came to a 
clear agreement that it was their duty to go forth and fight the enemies that 
had appeared against them. They finally came to a resolution, “That it 
was our duty, that, if ever the Lord brought us back again in peace, to call 
Charles Stuart, that man of blood, to an account for that blood he had shed, 
and mischief he had done to his utmost, against the Lord’s cause and people 
in these poor nations.” Tlrcse men, not hypocrites, not wholly fanatics, arc 
very terrible in then* stern resolves. Urey will go forth to fight “the enemies 
that had appeared against them” — and then! There is a reaction in many 
quarters in England. The Scots arc preparing to invade. A second civil war 
is fast approachuig. 

When the parliament paased their resolution to receive no more commu- 
nications from the king, and to forbid all correspondence with him, they pub- 
lished a declaration imputing all the misfortunes of liis reign to Mmself per- 
sonally, and not to evil counsollors, as had boon the custom before monarchy 
had lost its respect even in the oy(!S of those who were opposed to its evil 
government. But the nation wjis tired of its distractions. It wearied for 
some pemument settlement that might end the hoarse disputes and subtle 
intrigues of parliament and anny, of Presbyterian and Independent; that 
inij^ht free the possessors of rank and property from the dread of wild men with 
notions of social equality; that might restore industry to its healthful func- 
tions, and put an end not only to the ewt of a standing military force, but to 
its fearful resistance to civil power. TIjc dasire of the peaceful portion of the 
nation was feebly heard amidst the surrounding clamoin:. 

The attempt to expreas their impatience of existing evils by riot and revolt 
was necessarily a vain attempt. Inis spirit was displayed in the city of Lon- 
don, at the beginning of April. Cromwell and some of the other leaders 
attend a common-council; but they find the Presbyterians indisposed to Esten 
to what they call “ their subtleties.” The next day there is a formidable riot. 
It is Sunday. The Puritan strictness in religious observances, and in minor 
matters, has come to be less respected than before the close of the war. Royal- 
ists, amidst their contempt for what they deem fanaticism, are now mixing 
^ain in the ordinary intercourse with the despised roundheads. The theatre 
is now not wholly proscribed. On that Sunday, the 9th of April, there are 
apprentices playing at bowls in Moorfields during church-time. They are 
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ordered to disperse by the militia guard; but they fight with the guard, and 
hold their ground. Soon routed by cavalry, they raise the old cry of "Clubs” ; 
are joined by^ the watermen, a numerous and foi^dable body; fight on 
through the night; and in the morning have possession of Ludgate and New- 
gate, and have stretched chains across all the ^at thoroughfares. 

There are forty hours of this tumult, in which the prevailing cry is "God 
and TCing Charles.” At last a body of cavah^r arrive from Westminster; 
there is an irresistible charge of the men who had ridden down far more teniblo 
assailants; and that movement is at an end. But in many towns there are 
similar riots. 

In Wales some Presbyterian officers of the parliamentary army, with 
Colonel Poyer at iheir head, have raised a far more formidable insurrection. 
Pembroke Castle is in their hands. They soon have possession of Chepstow 
Castle. The gentry^ have proclaimed the king. It is a Presbyterian-royalist 
insurrection, allied in principle with the purposes of the moderate Presbyte- 
rians of Scotland, who are organising their army for the march into England. 
The Welsh outbreak is somewhat premature; but nevertheless it is very formid- 
able. It is alarming enough to demand me personal care of Lieutenant- 
CSreneral Cromwell. He leaves London on the 3rd of May, with five regiments. 
The Londoners are glad to be freed from his presence; for a rumour has been 
mread that the army at Whitehall are about to attack and plunder the city. 
Petitions were addressed to the commons that the army should remove 
further; and that the militia should be placed imder the command of Skippon. 

The reaction gave the Presbyterians again the command in parliament; 
and it was voted on the 28th of April, that the fundamental government of the 
kingdom by king, lords, and commons, should not be changed; and that the 
resolutions forbidding all conununication with the king should bo rescinded. 
Popular demonstrations immediately followed the departure of Cromwell. 
Surrey gentlemen, freeholders, and yeomen, came to Westminster with a peti- 
tion that the king should be restored with all the splendour of his ancestors. A 
broil ensued between the parliamentary guard and these petitioners, who asked 
the soldiers, “ Why do you stand here to guard a company of rogues? ” Several 
of the Surrey men, and one of the guard, were Idllea. The royalists of Kent 
organised themselves in a far more formidable shape. They secured Sandwich 
and Dover; appointed as general, Goring, Earl of Norwich; and assembled at 
Rochester to the number of seven thousand. Troops were raised for the royal 
service in the eastern and midland counties. 

More dangerous to the ruling powers than all those demonstrations, was 
the defection of the fleet. The unsteadiness and the inconstancy, the jealousy 
of the government under which the sailors served, belonged to a period when 
the government had long been indifferent to the national honour. These 
characteristics altogether passed away when the first thought of the English 
fleet was how "not to be fooled by the foreigner.” 

The sailors of 1648 put their admiral on shore, and carried their ships te 
Holland, to place them imder the command of the prince of Wales, who a|)- 
peared in the Channel — and did nothing. The royalists were in the highest 
exultation. They expected the king soon to be again at their head. The 
earl of Ho]la,nd had turned once more to what he thought would be the winning 
side; and his manaon at Kensington was again the resort of cavaliers. But 
the king does not appear amongst them. An attempt at escape from Oaris- 
brooke has a second time failed. On the 31st of May, Hammond wrote to the 
parliament that the king had again nearly effected his escape. 

Another dread now came over the Presb 3 rterian party. They would 
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negotiate mth the king; but they would take strong measures against the 
royalists. All papists and mali^ants were banished from London under 
more severe penalties than before. Fairfax was directed to proceed with all 
Ids forces against the insurgents in Kent and Essex and the other counties 
around London. They issued new ordinances against heresy, which affected 
the Independents; and against swearing, which touched the cavaliers very 
nearly. The general and the army marched into Kent; dispersed the insur- 
gents after an obstinate fight at Maidstone; and by rapid successes, wherever 
else there was resistance, put dow'n the rising spirit. Lord Goring, after hav- 
ing led several thousand men to Blackheath, expecting assistance in London, 
was compelled to see the desertion of his followers, and he crossed the Thames 
into Essex. There the contest was more prolonged. Lord Capel and Sir 
Charles Lucas had collected a large force, with which they intended to march 
from Colchester upon London. Fairfax invested the town; and for two 
months there was a renewal of the former work of blockade and siege, imtil 
the place was surrendered on the 27th of August. 

The triumph of Fairfax was tarnished by an exception to his usual human- 
ity. Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle wore tned by court-martial, and 
were shot. The earl of Holland and the young duke of Buckingham broke out 
in revolt at Kingston-on-Tliamos, when the main army of the parliament was 
investing Colchester. Thei-e was an action near Kingston, in which they were 
defeated; and passing into Hertfordshire, the remnant was cut up at St. 
Neot’s by a detachment from the army of Fairfax, and Holland was taken 
prisoner. In all these movements, we see the absence of any supreme organ- 
ising power. They were isolated^ efforts, which were quickly suppressed. 
Whatever miseries England had still to endure, it was freed from the misery 
of a long partisan warfare. 

THE SCOTCH INVASION AND THE BATTLE OF FRBSTON (l648 A.D.) 

In Wales, where the resistance to the parliament was more concentrated, 
the presence oven of Cromwell was not at first successful. He is before Pem- 
broke, but he has no artillery to make short work of the siege. It was not till 
the 10th of July that the town and castle of Pembroke wore surrendered to 
him. Six days before the capitulation the Scottish army entered England, 
under the duke of Hamilton. He wiis joined by five thousaml English under 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale. Tlie English general, Lambert, was retreating 
before them, having been dircctetl by Cromwell to avoid an engagement, and 
to fall back. Two days after the sun-ender of Pembroke, Cromwell was on his 
march from tlie west. He waited not for orders. He knew whore ho was 
wanted. At this jimeturo a charge of treason had been preferred against him 
by Major Huntington, an officer of the army, wliich liad been countenanced 
by some members of both houses. Ho was accused of endeavouring, by 
betraying the king, parliament, and army, to advance liimself . Hie occasion 
was not opportune for such an attempt. When he left London he was equally 
distasteful to the Presbyterians and the commonwealth's men — who, with 
some, went by the general name of levellers. 

The Scottish army that entered England could not be regarded as the army 
of the Scottish nation. The treaty wliich had been concluded with the king 
at Carisbrooke gave satisfaction only to a portion of the Presbyterians. The 
Scottish parliament, influenced by the duke of Hamilton and others, who 
professed moderate principles of ecclesiastical government, ^ve the engage- 
ments of that treaty their zealous support, especially that clause which pro- 
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vided that a military force rfiould be sent to England to reinstate the king 
in his au^ority. They were in consequence called the “engagers.” But 
the clerOT generally proclaimed that Charles had not conceded enough for 
the establiMunent of their form of womhip in England to warr^t a war for 
his assistance. The marquis of Ar^ll, and other powerful chiefs who ]^d 
fought against Montrose, were burning with resentment against the royalists 
of imeir own country, and were strenuously opposed to what wm meant as an 
aid to the royalists of England. An army was however raised; and the 
eng^ers, with a raw and ill-disciplined force, crossed the Border. 

The march of Cromwell, from the extremity of South Wales to the heart 
of Lancashire, was accomplished with a rapidity which belong only to the 
movements of great commanders. He had to gather scattered forces on his 
way, and to unite himself with Lambert in Yorkshire. He was determined 
to engage with an enemy whose numbers were held to double his own. 
Through the whole breadth of South Wales, then a pastoral country, but now 
presenting all the unpicturesque combinations of mining industry, he advanced 
to Gloucester. This forced march of some hundred and fifty miles through 
Wales was an exhausting commencement. “Send me some shoes for my 
poor tired soldiers,” wnrote Cromwell to the executive committee m London. 
At Leicester he received three thousand pairs of shoes. At Nottingham he 
confers -with Colonel Hutchinson, and leaves his prisoners with him. His 
cavalry have pushed on, and have joined Lambert at Barnard Castle. All 
Cromwell’s forces have joined the northern troops by the 12th of August. 
The Scots, who, having passed Kendal, had debated whether they would 
march direct into Yorkshire, and so on towards London, have decided for the 
western road. The duke of Ebmilton thinks he is sure of Manchester. Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale is their guide through the unknown waj^ into Lan- 
cashire, and leadfe the vanguard. There is very imperfect communication 
between the van and the rear of this army. 

On the 16th of August the duke is at Riston. The same night Cromwell 
is at Stonyhurst. Langdale, to the left of Hamilton’s main body, has ascer- 
tained that the dangerous enemy is dose at hand and sends notice to the 
duke. “Impossible,” exclaims Hamilton; “he has not had time to be here.” 
The next morning Cromwell has fallen upon Sir Marmaduke, and utterly 
routed him, “ after a very sharp dispute.” Hamilton’s army is a disjomted 
one. His cavalry m considerable numbers are at Wigan, under the command 
of Middleton, "i^en the affair was settled with Langdale, there was a skirm- 
ish close by Preston between Hamilton himself and some of Cromwell’s troop- 
ers. The duke was separated from his main force of infantry, under Baillie, 
but rejoined them only to see the bridge of the Eibble won by the enemy m a 
general battle. Cromwell describes the first four hours’ fighting in a country 
all enclosure and miry ground, as “a hedge dispute.” Tms being ended, the 
Scots were charged through Preston; and then not only was the bridge of the 
nibble won, but the bridge of Over Darwen. Night was approaching, which 
put an end to any further fightmg on the 17th. 

The Scottish generals in a council of war determined to march off, as soon 
as it was dark, without waiting for Middleton and his cavalry. The weather 
was rainy; the ro^s heavy; their men were wet, weary, and hungry. They 
left their ammuniti on behind; and the next morning were at 'Vi%an Moor, 
with half thdr number. No general engagement took place that day; and 
the Scots held Wigan. 

Cromwell writes, “ We lay that night in the field close by the enemy; being 
very dirty and weary, and havmg marched twelve miles of such ground as I 
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never rode in all my life, the day being very wet.” The next day the Scots 
moved towards Warrin^on; and after some hard fighting, General BaiUie 
surrendered himself, officers, and soldiers, as prisoners of war. The duke, 
with three thousand horse, was gone towards Nantwich. His course was 
undeterminded. The country people were hostile. BGs own men were mutin- 
ous. He surrenders to Lambert, and is sent prisoner to Nottingham. 

The Scottish army was now utterly broken and dispersed. The news of 
Hamilton’s complete failure in the invasion of England was the signal for the 
great Ikesbyterian party that had opposed the policy of the engagers to rise 
in arms. Argyll assembled his highland clans. In the western lowlands 
large bodies of peasantry, headed by their preachers, marched to Edinburgh. 
The memory of this insurrection has endured to this hour in the name of Whig. 
It was called “the whiggamore raid,” from the word used in the west of Scot- 
land when the carter urges forward his horses with Whig! whig! (get on) ; as 
the En^h carter says. Gee! gee! (go). Argyll was restored to power. The 
most zealous covenanters were again at the head of the executive authority. 
Cromwell entered Scotland on the 20th of September, and was received at 
Edffiiburgh, not as the man to whose might their brave countrymen had been 
compelled to yield; but as the deliverer from a royalist faction that might 
again have put the national religion in peril.” 

At the commencement of this second war, a resolution had passed in the 
parliament. May 11th, wluch declared that no quarter should be given to the 
persons found in arms on the pretence of serving the king. Two years had 
passed since a war waged against the king had ended in making him prisoner ; 
and as the parliament was now infacttiie great authority of the nation, all 
men taken m arms against it were to be treated as rebels, and became liable to 
the penalties of treason. A council of war was accordingly convened at Col- 
chester, on the fate of the leading delinquents who had now become prisoners ; 
and it was determined that, in consequence of the innocent blood wnich they 
had caused to be shedj three of their number should suffer death, two of the 
condemned persons being Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle. Capel, and 
several others, generously declared that they were themselves as guilty as the 
men doomed to die, and requested to share in their fate. But the council ad- 
hered to its decision. 

Lucas, making bare his chest, shouted in defiance, “Eire, rebels!” His 
body fell lifeless; Lisle embraced it affectionately, and, turning to the soldiers, 
bid them approach nearer. One of them said, “Fear not, sir, we shall hit 
you.” He replied, “I have been nearer to you, my friends^ and you have 
missed me.” This sanguinary deed, whoever may have been its great mover, 
attaches indelible disgrace to all who were parties to it. The royalists had 
descended to many acts of cruelty; but this proceeding was without parallel 
in the history of the civil war. After the ordinance of the 11th of May, 
these sufferers might have been dealt with by the civil power as traitors, with 
as much appearance of justice as was usually attendant on state prosecutions; 
but their death, inflicted imder such circuinstanccs, could not fail to exhibit 
them, in the view of dispassionate men, as the victims of revenge, and the 
martyrs of loyalty. 

It was with great difficulty that Hamilton had prevailed on the estates 
in Scotland to concur in the proposed invasion of England; and the news of 
his defeat at once turned the seme against him in that country. Argyll, his 
great opponent, took possession of the government. Cromwell himself soon 
made his appearance in Edinburgh, and, having done what was considered 
expedient to secure the ascendancy of the party of Argyll, contented himself 
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with procuring that no person who had taken arms against the English parlia- 
ment should Be deemed eli^ble to any place of trust or emolument. From 
the extent and the determination of the efforts which were made during this 
summer in favour of the king, it is manifest that the Presbyterians, in pro- 
posing so considerable a reduction of the arm3r, must have been insincere, or 
nave been almost entirely ignorant of the feeling of the country which they 
aspired to govern. The army in which, according to their policy, it wo^d 
have been necessary to confide at this juncture, must have been one having 
its discipline and valour in a great degr^ to acquire, and one, in consequence, 
that would, in all probability, have, been speedily subdued by the English 
royalists alone. 

But by a series of actions, which the bravest and the most disciplined 
army in Europe could alone have achieved, the risings in the south were 
suppressed, and the invasion from the north was made to end in the subjection 
of the invaders. The Presb3derians, however, continued to flatter themselves 
with having acted prudently, inasmuch as this double overthrow of the roy- 
alists must serve to destroy all hope in the king of assistance from his more 
immediate adherents, while the avowed hostility of the soldiery must show 
that from them he had everything to fear — leaving him no prospect of regain- 
ing his throne, except by such a concurrence with the overtures of the Presby- 
terians as should mute them entirely in his favour, and enable them to resist 
the machinations and the power of his more relentless opponents. 

XREATT OF NBWPOET AND ANTI-EOYALIST FEELING 

Such was the condition and temper of parties, when, the vote of non- 
addresses being repealed, fmther negotiation was entered upon between the 
parliament and the long. This treaty, known by the name of the treaty of 
Newport, was based upon the propositions which had been submitted to the 
monarch at Hampton Court; and Charles, after many attempts to evade or 
modify the proposals of the parliamentary commissioners, assented to the 
whole, with the following exceptions only: — that the office of the bishops 
should be suspended for three years, but not abolished; that the Episcopal 
lands which had been sold should be reclaimed, at the farthest after ninety- 
nine years; that an act of indemnity should be passed in favour of his follow- 
ers, without exception — so far as to admit the most obnoxious of the excepted 
persons to compound for their offences; and that the adoption of the covenant 
should not be enforced either in his own case, or in that of any other person. 

But it soon became evident that the army and the party which adhered 
to it in the city were not disposed to an agreement with the king even upon 
his fun acceptance of the proportions now submitted to him. A petition 
was presented to the commons from “thousands of well-affected per- 
sons in and near London,” which, while it recognised the monarchy and the 
peerage, deprived them of nearly all their privileges, and prayed that the par- 
liament “would lay to heart the blood spilt, and the infinite spoil and liavoc 
that had ^n made of peaceable, harmless people, by express commission 
froin the king, and to consider whether an act of oblivion was likely to satiny 
the justice of God, and to appease His remaining wrath.” 

The course of proceeding thus suggested from the city was dwelt upon, 
with the greatest confidence in its rectitude, by one to another in the army. 
It was commonly said that the land had been defiled with blood, and could 
not be cleansed but by the blood of him who had shed it; and petitions were 
presented to Fairfax from the regiments imder Ireton and Ingoldsby, which 
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urged that “impartial and steady justice should be done upon all criminal 
persons, that the same course should be taken in the case of king or lord, as 
in that of the poorest commoner; and that all persons who should speaK or 
act in behalf of the king, until acquitted of the charge of shedding innocent 
blood, might be proceeded against as traitors.” This petition was pre- 
sented on the 18th of October. On the 20th of November, a remonstrance, 
adopted unanimously by the council of officers, was presented by a dentation 
from that body, and recommended to the attention of the house by Fairfax, 
in which it was urged that the present treaty with the king shoulcl be aban- 
doned, and that judicial proceedings should be instituted against him, on 
accoimt of the evils done by him; that the monarchy should be elective; 
that future parliaments should be annual or bieimial, with a sure provision 
for their being regularly convened; that the elective franchises should be 
rendered more general and equal; and that no monarch should be allowed a 
negative voice on bills. 

The Presbyterians, when these demands came before them, opposed them 
with courage and perseverance, and on a division exhibited a large majority. 
They knew the feeling of the country to be against such extreme measures; 
and they hoped, by a speedy agreement with the king, to overwhelm tiie 
abettors of them with confusion. But the military leaders were not ignorant 
that such was the policy of their opponents, and they adopted means for the 

£ eater security of the king’s person. Nor could Charles avoid seeing the 
inger which threatened him. He accordingly, as in the eleventh hour, con- 
sented, with still smaller modifications, to the most obnoxious of the proposi- 
tions from the two houses. He did not agree, even at this time, to abolish 
Episcopacy, or to alienate its wealth for ever, but he allowed the restoration 
of them to be matters dependent on the pleasiure of parliament. 

Charles, in parting from the parliamentary commissioners, expressed his 
fears that what he had now done woxild prove to have been done too late. 
On the following morning news was privately conveyed to him that an armed 
force was on its way to make him prisoner. His attendants entreated him to 
consult his safety by an immediate escape; but he spoke of his promise to 
wait twenty days for the answer of parliament; of his pledge not to break the 
parole which had been granted to hmi; and clung to so many sources of hesi- 
tation, that n^ht came, and, instead of flying for his life, he retired to his 
chamber. About midnight the expected force arrived; early in the morning 
the king was summoned to leave his present lodgings; and in the course of 
that day was committed a prisoner to Hurst Castle, an edifice standing on a 
low projecting piece of land, joined by a narrow causeway to the coast of 
Hampshire. The removal of the king from Carisbrooke was on the 30th 
of November. On the day preceding, a declaration was issued by the officera, 
which described the majority of the parliament as consisting of men who, in 
the possession of power, had ceased to value their principles, and set forth, in 
obscure, but significant terms, the high trust which at this extraordinary 
crisis had been committed by the manifest will of Providence to the army.<* 


pkidb’s purge 

On the Monday the commons are debating all day — they are debating 
till five o’clock on Tkiesday morning the 5th of December, 1648 — whether 
the king’s concessions in the treaty of Newport are a ground of settlement. 
The practised orators have been heard again and again on this great question- 
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There is an old man amongst them — one who has only been a member three 
weeks — who boldly stancfi up for the cause of fallen majestjr. He is no royal 
favourite, he says. The favours he has received from the king and his party 
were, the loss of his two ears — his pDlorings, his imprisonments, his fines. 
It was Prynne, who spoke for hours; with honest ener^, but with no great 
prudence when he described the army at their very doors as "inconstant, 
mutinous, and unreasonable servants.” Yet, whatever might have been the 
effect of this learned man’s courageous effort for reconciliation, the very 
recital of his ancient sufferings must nave revived in some a bitter recollection 
of past tyrannies, and a corresponding dread of their return. The house 
decided, by one hundred and twenty-nine to eighty-three, that theldng’s 
concessions are a ground of settlement. 

Ihere was another assembly on the same day whose resolutions at that 
moment were of more importance even than a vote of the commons. Ludlow 9 
says, “Some of the principal officers of the army came to London with expec- 
tation that thinap would be brought to this issue, and consulting with some 
members of paruament and others, it was concluded, after a full and free 
debate, that the measures taken by the parliament were contrary to the trust 
reposed in them, and tending to contract the guilt of the blood that had been 
she^ upon themselves and the nation: that it was therefore the duty of the 
army to endeavour to put a stop to such proceedings.” They went about 
this work in a very business-like manner. “Three of the members of the 
house, and three of the officers of the army, withdrew into a private room to 
attain the ends of our said resolution; when we agreed that the army should 
be drawn up the next morning, and guards placed in Westminster hall, the 
Court of Requests, and the Lobby; that none might be permitted to pass into 
the house but such as continued faithful to the public interests. To this end 
we went over the names of all the members, one by one. Commissary- 
General Ireton went to Sir Thomas Fairfax, and acquainted him with the 
necessity of this extraordinary way of proceeding.” Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell was stUl in the north. 

What was thus deliberately resolved on the 6th of December was as 
promptly effected on the 7th. An order is given that the trained bands of 
the city shall withdraw from their accustomed duty of guard at Westminster. 
Colonel Rich’s lament of horse take up a position on that morning in Palace 
Yard. Colonel Pride’s regiment of foot throng Westminster Hall, and block 
up every entrance to the house of commons. Colonel Pride has a written list 
of names in his hand — the names of those against whom the sentence of 
exclusion has been passed. As the members of the house approach. Lord 
Grey of Groby, who stands at the elbow of Colonel Pride, gives a sign or word 
that such a one is to pass, or to be turned back. Forty-one were ordered that 
day to retire to “the queen’s court.” 

It is easier to ima^e than to describe the indignation expressed by the 
ejected. They are kept imder restraint all the day; and in the evening are 
conducted to a tavern. There were two taverns abutting upon and partly 
under the hall, known as “Heaven” and “Hell” — very ancient places of 
refreshment much used by the lawyers in term-time; mentioned by Ben 
Jonson; and which, with a third house called “Purgatory,” are recited in a 
grant of the time of Henry VII. To “ Hell,” perhaps without the intention of 
a bad joke, these forty-one of the parliamentary majority were led, and lodged 
for the night. The process went on for several days; till some hundred mem- 
bers are dispo^d of. Before the noinority have obtained an entire ascendancy 
Colonel Pride is questioned for his conduct; but no satisfaction is given. The 
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house makes a show of disapprobation; but the serjeant-at-arms has brought 
a message that the excluded members are detained by the army; and business 
proceeds as if the event were of small consequence. 

Cromwell has arrived on the night after the sharp medicine known as 
“Pride’s purge” has been administered; and, says Ludlow,? “lay at Whitehall, 
where, and at other places, he declared that he had not been acquainted with 
this design; yet since it was done he was glad of it^ and would endeavour to 
maintain it.” Vane, who had spoken vehemently m the great debate of the 
4th, against accepting the king’s concessions as a ground of settlement, even 
boldly proclaiming himself for a republic, appears to have taken no part in 
the illegal proceedmgs which laid the parliament at the feet of the army. He 
retired to his estate, and did not come agmn to parliament till a month after 
the final blow against monarchy had been struck. The parliamentary minor- 
ity, being now almost unanimous in their resolve to overthrow the existing 
government, though perhaps not yet agreed as to the mode of accomplishing 
this as far as regarded the person of the king, voted to rescind all the votes 
which had recently passed as to the grounds of a settlement. Another act of 
military power soon marshalled the way to a resolution of such doubts. 

THE KING TAKEN TO WINDSOR 

The drawbridge of Hurst Castle is lowered during the night of the 17th of 
December, and the tramp of a troop of horse is heard by the wakeful prisoner. 
He calls for his attendant Herbert, who is sent to ascertain the cause of this 
midnight commotion. He is informed that the troop are to conduct him to 
Windsor. 'Two days after, the king sets out. At Winchester he is received 
in state by the mayor and aldermen j but they retire alarmed on being told 
that the house has voted all to bo traitors who should address the king. The 
king urged his desire to stop at Bagshot, and dine in the forest at the house of 
Lord Newburg. He had been apprised that his friend would have ready for 
him a horse of extraordinary fleotnoss, with which he might make one more 
effort to escape. The horse had been kicked by another horse the day before, 
and was useless. That last faint hope was gone. On the mght of the 23rd 
of December the king slept, a prisoner surrounded with hostile guards, in the 
noble castle winch in the days of his youth had rung with Jonson’s lyrics and 
ribaldry; and the gypsy of the masque had prophesied that his “name in 
peace or wars, nought should boimd.” But he had an undoubting confidence 
that he should be righted, by aid from Ireland, from Deiunark, from other 
kingdoms: “I have three more cards to play, the worst of which will ^vo me 
back everything.” After three weeks of comparative comfort, the etiquette 
observed towards him was laid aside; and with a fearful sense of approacliing 
calamity in the absence of “respect and honour, according to the ancient 
practice,” he exclaimed, “ is there anything more contemptible than a despised 
prince?” 

During the month in which Charles had remained at Windsor, there had 
been proceedings in parliament of which he was imperfectly informed. On 
the day he arrived there, it was resolved by the commons that he should be 
brought to trial. On the 2nd of January, 1649, it was voted that, in making 
war against the parliament, he had been guilty of treason; and a high court 
was appointed to try him. One hundred and fifty commissioners were to 
compose the court — peers, members of the commons, aldermen of London. 
The ordina,nce was sent to the upper house, and was rejected. On the 6th, 
a fresh ordinance, declaring that the people being, after God, the source of all 
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just power, the representatives of the people are the supreme power in the 
nation; and that whatsoever is enacted or declared for law by the commons 
iu parliament hath the force of a law, and the people are concluded thereby, 
though the consent of king or peers be not had thereto. Asserting tins 
power, so utterly opposed either to the ancient constitution of the monarchy, 
or to the posable working of a republic, there was no hesitation in consti- 
tuting the high court of justice in the name of the commons alone. The 
number of members of the court was now reduced to one hundred and thirty- 

five. They had seven preparatory meetings, at 
which only fifty-eight members attended. 

Algernon Sidney, although bent upon a repub- 
lic, opposed the trial, apprehending that the pro- 
ject of a commonwealth would if the king’s 
life were touched. It is related that Cromwell, 
irritated by these scruples, exclaimed, “No one 
will stir. I tell you, we will cut his head off with 
the crown upon it.” Such daring may appear the 
result of ambition, of fear, or revenge, or innate 
cruelty, in a few men who had obtained a tem- 
porary ascendency. These men were, on the con- 
trary, the organs of a wide-spread determination 
amongst thousands throughout the country, who 
had long preached and argued and prophesied 
about vengeance on “the great delinquent”; and 
who had ever in their mouths the text that “ blood 
defileth the land, and the land cannot be cleansed 
of the blood that is shed therein, but by the blood 
of him that shed it.” They had visions of a theoc- 
racy, and were impatient of an earthly king. 

Do we believe, as some, not without reasonable 

S ounds, may believe, that the members of the 
gh court of jiistice caressed such convictions 
upon a simulated religious confidence? Do wo 
think that, in the clear line of action which Crom- 
A cataijeb of Tsa wth well especially had laid down for his guidance, 
CBirauBT he cloalced his worldly ambition under the guise 

of being moved by some higher impulse than 
that of taking the lead in a political revolution? Certainly we do not. 
The infinite mischiefs of assuming that the finger of God directly points out 
the way to believers, when they are walking in dangerous and devious paths, 
may be perfectly clear to us, who calmly Took back upon the instant events 
which followed upon Cromwell’s confidence in his solenm call to a fearful 
duty. But we arc not the more to believe, because the events have a char- 
acter of guilt in the views of most persons, that such a declared conviction 
was altogether, or in any degree, a lie. Those were times in wliich men 
believed m the immediate direction of a special Providence in great under- 
takings. 'The words, “God hath ^ven us the victory,” were not with them 
a mere form. If we trace amidst these solemn impulses the workings of a 
deep sagadty — the union of the fierce resolves of a terrible enthudasm with 
the foresight and energy of an ever-present conomon-sense — we are not the 
more to conclude that tndr spiritualism, or fanaticism, or whatever we please 
to call their ruling prindple, was less sincere by being mixed up witn the 
ordinary motives through which the affairs of the world are carried on. 
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THB KINO BEFORE THE EIQE COURT 

On the 19th of January, Major Harrison appeared again at Windsor with 
his troop. There was a coach with six horses in the court-yard, in which 
the king took his seat; and, once more, he entered London, and was lodged 
at St. James’s Palace. The next day, the high court of justice was opened 
in Westminster Hall. The king came from St. James’s in a sedan; and after 
the names of the members of the court had been called,sixty-nine bdng present, 
Brads^w, the president, ordered the serjeant to bring in the prisoner. Silently 
the king sat down in the chair prepared for him. He moved not his hat, as 
he looked sternly and contemptuously aroimd. The sixty-nine rose not from 
their seats, and remained covered. 

It was scarcely eight years since he was a spectator of the last solemn 
trial in tliis hall — that of Strafford. What mighty events have happened 
since that time! There are memorials hanging from the roof which tell 
such a history as his saddest fears in the hour of Strafford’s death could 
scarcely have shaped out. The tattered banners taken from his cavaliers at 
Marstoih Moor and Naseby are floating above his head. There, too, are the 
same memorials of Preston. But still he looks around him proudly and 
severely. Who are the men that are to judge him, the king, who, says Black- 
stone,® ‘‘united in his person every possible claim by her^itary right to the 
English as weU as the Scottish throne, being the heir both of Egbert and 
■Mlliam the Conqueror?” These men are, in his view, traitors and rebels, 
from Bradshaw, the lawyer, who sits in the foremost chair calling himself 
lord-president, to Cromwell and Marten in the back seat, over whose heads 
are the red-cross of England and the harp of Ireland, painted on an escutcheon, 
whilst the proud bearings of a lino of kings are nowhere visible. Under what 
law does this insolent president address him as “Charles Stuart, king of 
England,” and say, “Hie commons of England being deeply senable of the 
calamities that have been brought upon this nation, vrach are fixed upon you 
as the principal author of them, have resolved to make inquisition for blood”? 
He will defy their authority. 

The clerk reads the charge, and when he is accused therein of being tjnrant 
and traitor, he laughs in the face of the court. “Though his tongue usually 
hesitated, yet it was very free at this time, for he was never discomposed in 
mind,” writes Warwick.? “And yet,” it is added, “as he confessed himself 
to the bisliop of London that attended him, one action shocked him very 
much: for whilst ho was loaning in the court upon his staff, which had ahead 
of gold, the head broke off on a sudden. He took it up, but seemed uncon- 
cerned, yet told the bishop it really made a groat impression upon him.” It 
was the symbol of the treacherous hopes upon which he had rested — golden 
dreams that vanished in this solemn hour. Again and again contending 
against tlic authority of the court, the king was removed, and the sitting was 
adjoiuned to the 22nd. On tliat day the same scene was renewed; and a^in 
on the 23rd. A growing sympathy for the monarch became apparent, ^e 
cries of “Justice, justice,” which were heard at first, were now mingled with 
“God save the king.” 

He had refused to plead; but the court nevertheless employed the 24th 
and 25th of January in collecting evidence to prove the charge of his levying 
war against the parliament. Coke, the solicitor-general, then demanded 
whether the court would proceed to pronoimcing sentence; and the members 
adjourned to the painted cliamber. On the 27th the public sitting was 
resumed. When the name of Fairfax was called, a voice was heard from the 
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gallery, “He has too much wit to be here.” The king wm brought in; and, 
when the president addressed the commissioners, and said that the prisoner 
was before the court to answer a charge of high treason, and other crimes 
brought against him in the name of the people of England, the voice from the 
gaUery was again heard, “ It’s a lie — not one half of them.” The voice came 
from Lady Fairfax. The court, Bradshaw then stated, had agreed upon the 
sentence. Ludlow? records that the king “desired to make one proposition 
before they proceeded to sentence; which he earnestly pressing, as that which 
he thought would lead to the reconciling of all parties, and to the peace of the 
three kingdoms, they permitted him to offer it: the OTect of which was, that 
he might meet the two houses in the painted chamber, to whom he doubted 
not to offer that which should satisfy and secure aU interests.” Ludlow goes 
on to say, “Desi^ng, as I have been since informed, to propose his own 
resignation, and me admission of his son to the throne upon such terms as 
shomd have been agreed upon.” 

The commissioners retired to deliberate, “and being satisfied, upon debate, 
that nothing but loss of time would be the consequence of it, they retiumed 
into the comt with a negative to his demand.” Bradshaw then delivered a 
solemn speech to the kmg, declaiing how he had through his reign endeavoured 
to subvert the laws and introduce arbitrary government; how he had at- 
tempted, from the beginning, either to destroy parliaments, or to render 
them subservient to his own designs; how he had levied war against the par- 
liament, by the terror of his power to discourage for ever such assemblies from 
doing their duty, and that m this war many thousands of the good people 
of England had lost their lives. The clerk was commanded to read the 
sentence, that his head should be severed from his body; “and the commis- 
sioners,” says Ludlow, “testified their unanimous assent by standing up.” 
The king attempted to speak; “ but being accoimted dead in law, was not per- 
mitted.’° 

On the 29th of January, the court met to sign the sentence of execution; 
addressed to “Colonel Francis Hacker, Colonel Huncks, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Phayr, and to every one of them.” This is the memorable document : — 

Whereas Charles Stuart, king of England, is and standeth convicted, attainted and con- 
demned of High Treason and other high Grimes ; and Sentence upon Saturday last was pro- 
nounced against him hy this Court, to he put to death by the severing of his head from his 
body ; of which Sentence execution rexnaineth to be done : 

These are therefore to will and require you to see the said Sentence executed, in the open 
street before Whitehall, upon the morrow, being the thirtieth day of this instant month of 
January, between the hours of ten in the morning and five in the afternoon with full oifect. 
And for so doing, this shall be your warrant. 

And these are to require all Officers and Soldiers, and others the good People of this Na- 
tion of England, to be assisting imto you in this service. 

Given under our hands and seals, 

''JOHN BRADSHAW. 

“THOMAS GREY. 

“OLIVER CROMWELL.” 

And fifty-six others. 

The statements of the heartless buffoonery, and the daring violence of 
Cromwell, at the time of signing the warrant, must be received with some 
suspicion. He smeared Henry Marten’s face with the ink of his pen, and 
Marten in return smeared his, say the narratives. Probably so. With refer- 
ence to this anecdote it has been wisely observed by Foster, 3 “ Such ‘ toys of 
desperation’ cominonly bubble up from a dew flowing stream below.” 
Another anecdote is told by Clarendon ^ ; that Colonel Ingoldsby, one who 
signed the warrant, was forced to do so with great violence, by Cromwell and 
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others; “and Cromwell, with a loud laughter, takmg his hand in his, and put- 
ting the pen between his fingers, with his own hand writ ‘Richard Ingolds^/ 
ho making all the resistance he could.” In^oldsby gave this relation, in the 
desire to obtain a pardon after the Restoration; and to confirm his story he 
said, “ if his name there wore compared with what he had ever writ himself, 
it could never be looked upon as his own hand.” Warburtoninanote upon 
this passage, says, “The original warrant is still extant, and Ingoldsby’s narne 
has no such mark of its being wrote in tliat manner.” The king knew his fate, 
lie resigned himself to it with calmness and dignity.” 


QTJIZOT’s account of CHARLES’ EXECUTION 

Before reading his last sentence Bradshaw addressed to the king a long 
discourse — a solemn apolow for the parliament’s conduct: he recounted all 
the faults of which the king had been guilty, and referred all the evils of the 
civil war to him alone, since his tyranny had rendered resistance a duty as weU 
as a necessity. The language of the speaker was severe and bitter, but grave, 
pious, free from insult, and expressive of an evidently profound conviction, 
although mingled with something of a vindictive character. The king listened 
to him without interruption, and with equal gravity. Still, as the discourse 
drew towards its close, visible agitation took possession of him; and as soon 
iis Bradshaw had finished speaking, he attempted himself to speak. Bradshaw 
would not permit this, but ordered the clerk to read the sentence. When it 
wius finished, Bradshaw said, “ The sentence now read and published is the act, 
sentence, judgment, and resolution of the whole court;” and the whole court 
rose in token of assent. 

“Sir,” said the king, suddenly, “will you hear me a word ?” 

Bradshaw. — “ Sir, you are not to be heard after sentence.” 

The king. — ^“No, sir ?” 

Bradslmw. — “No, sir; by your favour, sir. Guards, withdraw your 
prisoiuirl” 

The king. — “ I may speak after sentence; by your favour, sir, I may speak 
jvftcr my sentence, ever. By your favour—” 

“Hold!” said Bradshaw. 

“ The sentence, sir — I say, sir, I do — lam not suffered to speak. Expect 
wluit justice otlier people will have!” 

At this moment, the soldiers surrounded him, removed him from the bar, 
and convcy(5d him with violence as far as the place where his sedan-chair was 
waiting for him. lie liad, while descending the staircase, to endure the gross- 
est insults: some tlurew their lighted pipes before him as he passed; others 
l)lcw the smoko of tlusir tobacco into his face; all shouted in his ears, “Justice! 
Execution!” Amid those cries, however, others were still to be heard occas- 
ionally from the people, “God save your majesty ! G(^ deliver your majesty 
out of such enemies’ Iiands ! ” And until he was seated in the chair, the bearers 
of it remained with their heads uncovered, notwithstanding the commands of 
Axtcll, who even went so far as to strike them for their disobedience. They 
set out for Whitehall : on both sides, the way was lined with troops; before all 
the shops, doors, and windows, there were crowds of peoplsj lo^ost of them 
silent, some weeping, some praying aloud for the king. _ The soldiers inces- 
santly renewed their cries of “Justice! justice! Execution! execution!” in 
ortler to celebrate their triumph. But Charles had recovered his wont^ 
serenity, and, too haughty to believe in the sincerity of their hatred, he said 
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as he came out of his chair, “ Poor souls! for a piece of money they would do so 
for their commanders!” 

As soon as he reached Whitehall, he said to Herbert, “ Hark ye ! my nephew 
the prince elector will endeavour to see me, and some other lords that love me: 
which I should take in good part; but my time is short and precious, and I am 
desirous to improve it as best I may in preparation. I hope they will not take 
it 01 that none have access now to me but my chOdren. The best office they 
can do me is to pray for me.” He then sent a request that his young children, 
the princess El&abeth and the duke of Gloucester, who remained under the 
care of the parliament, might come to him; he also sent for Juxon, the bishop 
of London. Both requests were granted. The next day, the 28th, the 
bishop came to St. James’s, whither the king had just been transferred. When 
he first met the king again, he burst into uncontrollable lamentations. “ Leave 
off this, my lord,” said Charles, “we have not time for it; let us think of our 
^eat work, and prepare to meet that great God, to whom, ere long, I am to 
^ve an account of myself; and I hope I shall do it with peace, and that you 
will assist me therein. We will not talk of these rogues, in whose hands I am; 
they thirst after my blood, and they will have it; and God’s will be done! I 
thank God I heartily forgive them, and I will talk of them no more.” He 
passed the rest of the day in pious conference with the bishop. 

On the next day, the 29th, almost at daybreak, the bishop returned to St. 
James’s. When morning prayers were over, the long broi^ght out a box con- 
taining broken crosses of St. Geoige and the order of the Garter : “ You see,” 
said he to Juxon and Herbert,' ' all the wealth now in my power to give to my 
two children.” They were brought to him. The princess Elizabeth, who was 
twelve years old, on seeing her father burst into tears; the duke of Gloucester, 
who was only eight, wept when he saw the tears of his sister. Charles took 
them on his knee, shared Ms jewels among them, comforted his daughter, gave 
her counsels as to the books she should read in order to fortify her mind against 
the papacy, charged them to tell their brothers that he had forgiven Ms 
enemies, and their mother that Ms thoughts never wandered from her, and 
that he would love her up to the last moment as he had loved her on their 
marriage-day. Then turning to the little duke, “ Sweetheart,” ho said, “ they 
will soon cut off thy father’s head.” The child looked steadfastly at Ifirn, with 
a very serious air. “ Mark, cMld, what I say: they will cut off my head and 
perhaps make thee king; but mark what I say, thou must not be Hng so long 
as thy brothers Charles and James live; but they will cut off thy brothers’ 
heads if they can catch them; and thine, too, they will cut off at last ! Tlicro- 
fore, I charge thee, do not be made a king by them.” “ I will be torn in pieces 
first,” replied the cMld, with great fervour. Charles kissed Mm passionately; 
placed Mm on the ground, kissed Ms daughter, blessed them both, and prayed 
God to bless them; then suddenly rising, “ Have them taken away,” he said to 
Juxon. The children sobbed. The king, standing upright, resting his head 
against the window, repressed Ms tears; the door was opened, and the cliildren 
were about to leave Mm. Charles hastily left the window, took them again in 
Ms arms, blessed them once more, and, tearing MmseH at length from their 
CMesses, fell on his knees and prayed with the bishop and Herbert, the sole 
witnesses of this affecting farewell. 

On Ms last morning, after four hours’ profound sleep, Charles rose from his 
bed. “ I have a great work to do this day,” said he to Herbert, “ I must get up 
immediately;” ^ and he commenced Ms toilet. Herbert, in his agitation, 
combed Ms hair with less care than usual. “I pray you,” said the king, 
though my head be not long to stand on my shoulders, tak:e the same pains 
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with it as you were wont to do. This is my second marriage-day. I would be 
as trim to-day as may be; for before night I hope to be espoused to my blessed 
Jesus.” As he was dressing, he asked to have an extra diirt : “ The season is so 
sharj),” he said, “ as probably may make me shake, which some observers will 
ima^e proceeds from fear. I would have no such imputation; I fear not 
death; death is not terrible to me. I bless my God that I am prepared.” 
Shortly after daybreak Bishop Juxon arrived, and commenced the reli^ous 
exercises of the day. Several companies of infantry were drawn up in the 
park, and formed a double line on his passage; a detachment of halberdiers 
marched in front, with flying baimers; drums were beating — their noise 
drowned all other sounds. At the king’s right hand was the bishop; on his 
left was Colonel Tomlinson, the commander of the guard. His head was un- 
covered, and Charles was so moved with the marks of respect which he showed 
that he requested him not to move from his side till the last moment. Charles 
conversed with him on the way, spoke of his funeral, and of the persons to 
whom he desired the care of it should be entrusted: ms whole air was indicaf- 
tive of calmness and serenity; his look was steady and penetrating; his step 
was firm, and he walked even more quickly than the soldiers, expressing sur- 
prise at their slow pace. 

On arriving at Whitehall, he mounted the stairs with a light step, passed 
along the great gallery, and entered his bedroom, where he was left alone with 
the bishopj who had prepared to administer the sacrament. Some Inde- 
pendent ministers, Nye and Goodwin, among others, knocked at his door, 
saying that they desired to offer their services to the king. The bishop 
replied by telling them that the king was at his own private devotions. They 
stul pressed their services. “ Then thank them from me,” said Charles to the 
bishop, “for the tender of themselves; but toll them plainly that they, that 
have so often and causelessly prayed sigainst me, shall never pray with me in 
this a^ny* They may, if they please, pray for me, and I'll thank them for 
it.” They retired. The king kneeled, received the holy communion from 
the bishop’s hands, and rising from ms knees, with a cheerful and steady 
countenance, “Now,” said he, “let the rogues come; I have heartily forgiven 
them, and am prepared for all I am to undergo.” His dinner had been pre- 
pared, but he had resolved to touch nothing mtor the sacrament; the bishop 
expostulated with him, reminded him how long ho had fasted, how severe the 
weather was, and how some fit of fainting might seize him upon the scaffold, 
wliich he knew he would regret, on account of the interpretation his murderers 
would put upon it. The king yielded to these representations, and took a 
piece of bread and a glass of claret. At one o’clock Hacker knocked at the 
door. 

The king walked to the scaffold, with his head erect, looking about him on 
ail tides for the people, intending to speak to them; but the space all round 
was filled with troops, so that no one could approach. He turned towards 
Juxon and Tomlinson, and said, “I shall be very little heard of anybody else; 
I shall, therefore, speak a word to you here,” and accordingly he addressed to 
them a short speech that he had prepared; it was grave and calm, even to 
frigidity, its sole object being to maintain that be was in the right — that 
contempt for the rights of the sovereign had been the true cause of the miseries 
of the people — that the people ought to have no share in the government — 
and that on this condition only would the kingdom recover its liberties and 
tranquillity. While he was speaking, some one touched the axe. He turned 
round hastily, saying, “Do not hurt the axe that may hurt me.” And after 
his address was nnimed, some one again approached it. “Take heed of the 
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axe! pray, take heed of the axe!” he repeated in_a tone of alarm. The pro- 
foundest silence prevailed; he put a silk cap on his head, and, addressing the 
executioner, said, “ Does my hair trouble you? ” The man be^ed his majesty 
to put it under his cap. The king so arranged it, with the help of the bishop. 
“I have a good cause and a gracious God on my side,” said he, while doing 
this. 

“There is but one stage more,” said Juxon; “the stage is turbulent and 
troublesome; it is a short one; but you may consider it will soon carry you a 
very great way; it wiU carry you from earth to heaven.” “I go from a cor- 
ruptible to an incorruptible crown, where no disturbance can be,” answered 
the king; and, turning towards the executioner, he said, “Is my hair well?” 
He took off his cloak and gave it to the bishop, ^;^ng at the same lime 
“Remember!” It was never known to what this injunction referred. ^ He 
then took off his coat, put on his cloak again, and looimg at the block, said to 
the executioner, “ You must set it fast.” “ It is fast, sir,’ ’ was the reply. The 
king told him to wait while he offered up a diort prayer; “ When I put out my 

hands this way,” said he, stretching them out, “then ” He passed a few 

minutes in meditation, uttering a few words in a low tone of voice, raised his 
eyes to heaven, kneeled, placed his head on the block: the executioner touched 
hM hair in order to put it more completely under his cap ; the king thought ho 
intended to strike. “Stay for the sign,” he said. “Yes, I will, an’t please 
your majest]^,” said the man. 

After an instant, the king stretched out his hands; the axe fell, and his 
head was severed from his body at a single blow. “Behold the head of a 
traitor!” cried the executioner, holding it up to the view of the people; a 
long, deep groan rose from the multitude; many rushed to the foot of the 
scaffold in order to dip their handkerchiefs in the king’s blood. Two bodies 
of cavalry, advancing in different directions, slowly dispersed the crowd. 
The scaffold was cleared, and the body was taken away. It was already 
enclosed in the coffin, when Cromwell desired to see it: he looked at it atten- 
tively, raised the head with his own hands as if to assure himself that it was 
really severed from the trunk, and remarked upon the sound and vigorous 
appearance of the body, which he said, promised a long life. 

The coflSn remained at Whitehall for seven days, exposed to public view: 
an immense concourse of people pressed to the door, but few obtained per- 
mission to enter. On the 6th of February, by the order of the commons, it 
was delivered to Herbert and Mildmay, who were authorised to bury it in St. 
George’s Chapel, in Windsor Castle, m a vault which also contains the remains 
of Henry VIII. The funeral procession was decent but not pompous. Six 
horses, covered with black cloth, drew the hearse; four carriages followed, 
two of which, also covered with black cloth, carried those faithful servants 
who had attended upon the king in his last hours, and those who had accom- 
panied him to the Isle of Wight. On the next day, the 8th of February, the 
d^e of Richmond, the marquis of Hertford, the earls of Southampton and 
Lindsay, and Bishop Juxon, arrived at Windsor, having come with tlic con- 
sent of the commons to attend the funeral. 'These worefe only were engraved 
on the coflBn: Charles, Rex. 1648.^ 

As they were removing the body from the interior of the castle to the 
chapel, the weather, which imtil then had been clear and serene, suddenly 
changed; snow fell abimdantly; the black velvet pall was entirely covered 

P Old Style. The year in England began at that time on the 24th of March, as it had not 
yet been arranged according to the Gregorian calendar. Therefore the 80th of January, 1648, 
the day of Charles* death, corresponds to the 9th of February, 1649, in our year.] 
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with it, and the servants of the king were pleased to see, in the sudden white- 
ness that covered their unfortunate master’s coffin, a symbol of his innocence. 
The procession arrived at the spot selected for sepulture, and Bishop Juxon 
was preparing to officiate according to the rites of the Anglican church, when 
Tlffiichcott, the governor of the castle, objected “that it was improbable the 
parliament would permit the use of what they had so totally abolished, and 
tbp.rftin destroy their own act,” and he would not permit the service to be so 
performed. They submitted; no religious ceremony took place, the coffin 
was lowered into the vault, aU left the chapel, and the governor closed the 
doors. The house of commons had an account of the expenses of the funeral 
laid before them, and allowed five hundred pounds to pay them. On the 
very day of the king’s death, before any messenger had left London, they 
publi^ed an ordinance declaring any one to be a traitor who should proclaim 
in his place, and as Ms successor, “Charles Stuart, his son, commonly called 
prince of Wales, or any; other person whatever.” On the 6th of February, 
after a long debate, and in spite of the opposition of twenty-nine voices against 
forty-four members, the house of lords was formally abolished.’' 


VABIOUS ESTIMATES OP THE EVENT 

Clarendon: Milton: Guizot: Knight 

It is scarcely necessary that we should offer any opinion upon tMs tre- 
mendous event. The world had never before seen an act so daring conducted 
with such a calm determination; and the few moderate men of that time 
balanced the illegality, and also the impolicy of the execution of Charles, by 
the fact that “it was not done in a corner,” and that those who directed or 
sanctioned the act offered no apology, but maintained its absolute necessity 
and justice. “That horrible sentence upon the most mnocent person in the 
world; the execution of that sentence by the most execrable murder that was 
ever committed since that of our blessed Saviour”; forms the text wMch 
Clarendon*! gave for the rhapsodies of party during two centuries. On the 
other hand, the eloquent address of Milton® to the people of England has been 
in the hearts and mouths of many who have known that the establishment of 
the liberties of their country, duly subordinated by the laws of a free mon- 
archy, may be dated from this event: “God has endued you with neatness 
of mind to be the first of mankind, who, after having conquered their own 
king, and having had him deliverea into their hands, have not scrupled to 
condemn him judicially, and, pursuant to that sentence of condemnation, to 
put him to death.” 

In these times we can afford to refuse our assent to the blasphemous 
comparison of Clarendon (blasphemy more offensively repeated in the church 
service for the 30th of January), and at the same time affirm that the judicial 
condemnation which Milton so admires was illegal, unconstitutional, and in 
its immeffiate results dangerous to liberty. But feeling that far greater dan- 
prs would have been incurred if “the cajged tiger had been let loose,” and 
knowing that out of the errors and anomalies of raose times a wiser revolution 
grew, for wMch the first more terrible revolution was a preparation, we may 
cease to examine this great historical question in any bitterness of spirit, and 
even acknowledge that the death of Charles, a bad king, though in some re- 
spects a good man, was necessary for the life of England, and for her “ teachmg 
other nations how to live.” 

We must accept as just and true Milton’s admonition to his countrymen 
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in reference to this event, which he terms “so glorious an action,” with many 
reasonable qualifications as to its glory; and yet apply even to ourselves his 
majestic words: — “After the penorming so glorious an action as this, you 
ought to do nothing that is mean and little, not so much as to think of, much 
less to do anything but what is great and sublime. Which to attain to, this 
is your only way: as you have subdued your enemies in the field, so to m^e 
appear, that unarmed, and in the highest outward peace and tranquillity, 
you of aU mankind are best able to subdue ambition, avarice, the love of 
riches, and can best avoid the corruptions that prosperity is apt to introduce 
(which generally subdue and triumph over other nations), to show as great 
justice, temperance, and moderation in the maintaining of your liberty, as you 
have shown courage in freeing yourselves from slavery.” 

There was, at the time of the king’s execution, a book being printed which 
was to surround his life with the attributes of a saint, and to invest him in 
death with the glory of a mart3U-. The “ Eikon Basilike, or Portraiture of his 
Sacred Majesty in his Solitudes and Sufferings,” purported to be written by 
Charles the First himself. Milton, who was directed by the parliament to 
answer this Eikon, or Image, treats it in his Eikonoklastes, or Image-breaker, 
as if the king had “left behmd him this book as the best advocate and inter- 
preter of his own actions”; but at the same time Milton is careful to add, 
“ as to the author of these soliloquies, whether it were the late king, as is vul- 
garly believed, or any secret coadjutor (and some stick not to name hun), 
it can add nothing, nor shall take from the weighty if any be, of reason which 
he brings.” The question of the authorship of this book has now passed out 
of the region of party violence; the controversy on that matter has almost 
merged, as a literary woblem, into the belief that it was written by Gauden, 
afterwards bishop of Exeter. This di-vine probably submitted it to Charles 
during his long sojourn in the Isle of Wight; he published it as the work of 
the kmg; but he claimed the authorship after the restoration. 

Hallam»» remarks upon the internal evidence of its authenticity that “it 
has all the air of a fictitious composition. Cold, stiff, elaborate, without a 
single allusion that bespeaks the superior knowledge of facts which the king 
must have possessed, it contains little but those rhetorical commonplaces 
which would suggest themselves to any forger.” But these “rhetorical com- 
monplaces” are the best evidence, not of the genuineness of the book, but of 
the skill of the author. They were precisely what was required to make 
“attachment to the memory of the kmg become passion, and respect, wor- 
ship”; — so Guizot r describes the effect of the Eikon. It was an universal 
appeal to the feelings, in a style moving along with a monotonous dignity, 
befitting royalty, though occasionally mingled with cold metaphors. It set 
forth the old blind claims to implicit obedience — or, as Milton has it, main- 
tained “the conunon grounds of tyranny and popery, sugared a little over,” — 
amidst the manifestations of a sincere piety and a resigned sadness. In one 
year there were fifty editions of this book sold. “Had it appeared a week 
sooner it might have preserved the king,” thinks one writer. That may be 
doubted. But it produced the effect which those so-called histories produce 
which endeavour to fix the imagination solely upon the personal attributes 
and sorrows of kings and queens, instead of presenting a sober view of their 
relations to their subjects. Sentiment with the majority is always more pow- 
erful than reason; and thus Milton’s “ Eikonoklastes,” being a partisan’s view 
of Charles’ public actions — a cold though severe view, in the formal style of a 
state-paper — produced little or no effect upon the national opinions, and is 
now read only for the great name of the author.™ 
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John Lingard. 

Such was the end of the unfortunate Charles Stuart; an awful lesson to 
the possessors of royalty, to watch the growth of public opinion, and to mod- 
erate their pretensions in conformity with the reasonable desires of their 
subjects. Had he lived at a more early period, when the sense of wrong was 
quicUy subdued by the habit of submission, his reim would probably have 
been marked with fewer violations of the national liberties. It was resist- 
ance that made him a tyrant. The spirit of the people refused to yield to the 
encroachments of authority; and one act of oppression placed him under the 
necessity of committing another, till he had revived and enforced all those 
odious prerogatives, which, though usually claimed, were but sparingly exer- 
cised, by his predecessors. For some years his efforts seemed successful; but 
the Scottish insurrection revealed the delusion; he had parted with the real 
authority of a king, when he forfeited the confidence and affection of his 
subjects. 

But while we blame the illegal measures of Charles, we ought not to screen 
from censure the subsequent conduct of his principal opponents. From the 
moment that war seemed inevitable, they acted as if they thought themselves 
absolved from all obligations of honour and honesty. They never ceased to 
inflame the passions of the people by misrepresentation and calumny; they 
exercised a power far more arbitrary and formidable than had ever been 
claimed by the king; they punished summarily, on mere suspicion, and with- 
out attention to the forms of law; and by their committees they established 
in every county a knot of petty tyrants, who disposed at will of the liberty 
and property of the inhabitante. Such anomalies may, perhaps, be insepa- 
rable from the jealousies, the resentments, and the heart-burning, which are 
engendered in civil commotions; but certain it is that right and justice had 
seldom been more wantonly outraged, than they were by those who professed 
to have drawn the sword in the defence of right and justice. 

Neither should the death of Charles be attributed to the vengeance of the 
people. They, for the most part, declared themselves satisfied with their vic- 
toiy; they sought not the blood of the captive monarch; they were even 
wiUing to replace him on the throne, under those limitations which they 
deemed necessary for the preservation of their rights. The men who hurried 
him to the scaffold were a small faction of bold and ambitious spirits, who had 
the address to guide the passions and fanaticism of their followers, and were 
enabled through them to control tho real sentiments of the nation. Even of 
the commissioners appointed to sit in judgment on the king, scarcely one-half 
could be induced to attend at his trial; and many of those who concurred in 
his condemnation subscribed tho sentence with feelings of shame and remorse. 
But so it always happens in revolutions: the most violent put themselves 
forward; their vigilance and activity seem to multiiily their number; and 
the daring of the few wins the ascendancy over the indolence or the pusil- 
lanimity of the many.® 


S. R. Gardiner 

Only after long years does a nation make clear its definite resolve, and for 
this reason wise statesmen — whether monarchical or republican — watch 
the currents of opinion, and submit to compromises which will enable the 
national sentiment to make its way without a succession of violent shocks. 

H. ■»?.— VOIi. XX. Q 
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Charles’ fault not so much, in his daim to retain the negative voice as in 
his absolute disregard of the condition of the time, and of the feelings and 
opinions of every class of his subjects "with which he happened to disagree. 
As long as he remained a factor in English politics, government by com- 
promise was impossible. All can perceive that with Charles’ death the main 
obstade to the establishment of a constitutional system was removed.** 

Lord Macaulay 

The king could not be trusted. The vices of Charles had grown upon him. 
They were, indeed, vices which difficulties and perplexities generally bring 
out in the strongest light. Cunning is the natural defence of the weak. A 
prince, therefore, who is habitually a decdver when at the height of power, 
is not likely to learn frankness in the midst of embarrassments and distresses. 
Charles was not only a most unscrupulous but a most unlucky dissembler. 
There never was a politician to whom so many frauds and falsehoods were 
brought home by imdeniable evidence. He publicly recognised the houses 
at Westminster as a legal parliament, and, at the same time, made a private 
minute in council^ declaring the recognition null. He publidy disclaimed 
all thought of calhng in foreign aid against his people: he privately soUcited 
aid from Prance, from De nmar k, and from Lorrame. He publicly denied that 
he employed papists: at the same time he privately sent to hk generals 
directions to employ every papist that wovdd serve. He publicly took the 
sacrament at Oxford, as a pledge that he never woidd even connive at Eomon 
Catholicism : he privately assured his wife, that he intended to tolerate Homan 
Catholicism in England; and he authorised Lord Glamorgan to promise that 
Roman Catholic!^ should be established in Ireland. Then he attempted to 
clear himself at his agent’s expense. Glamorgan received, in the royal hand- 
writing, reprimands mtended to be read by others, and eulogies which were 
to be seen only by himself. 

To such an extent, indeed, had inancerity now tainted the king’s whole 
nature, that most devoted friends could not refrain from complaining to 
each other, with bitter grief and shame, of his crooked politics. His defeats, 
they said, gave them le^ pain than his intrigues. Since he had been a pris- 
oner, there was no section of the victorious party which had not been the 
object both of his flatteries and of his machinations: but never was he more 
unfortunate than when he attempted at once to cajole and to undermine 
Cromwell. Cromwell had to determine whether he would put to hazard the 
attachment of his party, the attachment of his army, his own greatness, 
nay his own life, in an attempt, which would probably have ^en vain, to 
whom no engagement could bind. With many stru^les and 
misgivings, and probably not without many prayers, the decision was made. 
Charles was left to his fate. The military saints resolved that, in defiance 
of toe old laws of the realm, and of the almost universal sentiment of the 
nation, toe king should expiate his crimes with his blood. He for a timA 
ejected a death like that of his unhappy predecessors, Edward II and 
Richard H. But he was in no danger of such treason. Those who had him 
in their gripe were not midnight stabbers. What they did they ffid in order 
that it might be a spectacle to heaven and earth, and that it might be held in 
everlasting remembrance. 

^ey enjoyed keeidy toe very scandal which they gave. That toe 
ancient constitution and toe public opinion of England were directly opposed 
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to regicide made regicide seem strangely fascinating to a party bent on 
effectmg a complete political and social revolution. In order to accomplish 
their purpose, it was necessary that they should first break in pieces every 
part of the machinery of the government; and this necessity was rather agree- 
able than painful to them. The commons passed a vote tending to accom- 
modation with the king. The soldiers excluded the majority by force. The 
lords unanimously rejected the proposition that the king should be brought 
to trial. Their house was instantly closed. No court, known to the law, 
would take on itself the office of judging the fountain of justice. A revolu- 
tionary tribunal was created. That tribunal pronounced Charles a tyrant, a 
traitor, a murderer, and a public enemy; and his head was severed from Ids 
shoulders before thousands of spectators, in front of the banqueting hall of 
his own palace. 

In no long time it became manifest that those political and religious 
zealots, to whom this deed is to be ascribed, had committed, not only a crime, 
but an error. They had given to a prince, hitherto known to his people 
chiefly by his faults, an opportunity of displaying, on a great theatre, before 
the eyes of all nations and all ages, some qualities which irresistibly call forth 
the admiration and love of mankind, the high spirit of a gallant gentleman, 
the patience and meekness of a penitent Christian. Nay, they had so con- 
trived their revenge that the very man whose whole life had been a series of 
attacks on the liberties of England now seemed to die a martyr in the cause of 
those liberties. No demagogue ever produced such an impression on the 
public naind as the captive king, who, retaining in that extremity all his regal 
dignity, and confronting death with dauntless courage, gave utterance to the 
feelings of his oppressed people, manfully refused to plead before a coxirt 
unknown to the law, appealed from military violence to the principles of the 
constitution, asked by what right the house of commons had been purged of 
its most respectable members and the house of lords deprived of its legislative 
functions, and told his weeping hearers that he was defending not only his 
own cause, but theirs. His long misgovernment, his innumerable perfidies, 
were forgotten. His memory was, in the minds of the great majority of his 
subjects, associated with those free institutions which he had, during many 
years, laboured to destroy: for those free institutions had perished with him, 
and, amidst the mournful silence of a community kept down by arms, had 
been defended by his voice alone. From that day began a reaction in favour 
of monarchy and of the exiled house, a reaction which never ceased till the 
throne had again been set up in all its old dignity 
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The ezecation of Charles I ^ the work of militar7 violence cloaked 
in the merest tatters of legality — had displayed to the eyes of the 
world the forgotten truth that kin^, as well as subjects, must bear 
the consequences of their errors and misdeeds. More than this the 
actors in llie great tragedy failed to accomplish, and, it may fairly be 
added, must necessarily have failed to accomplish. It is never pos- 
sible for men of the sword to rear the temple of recovered freedom, 
and the small minority in parliament which had given the semblance 
of constitutional procedure to the trial in Westminster Hall were 
no more than instruments in the hands of the men of the sword. 
Honestly as both military and political leaders desired to establish 
popular government, they found themselves in a vidous circle from 
wMch there was no escape. — S. R. Gl-AaDiirBK.*> 


Guizot’s compaeison op the bngucsh and the peench ebyolutions 

Until the occurrence of the French Revolution, the English Revolution 
was the greatest event ia the annals of modern Europe. The French Revolu- 
tion exceeded it in magnitude, but did not lessen its intrinsic greatness; both 
victories were won in the same war, and tended to the furtherance of the same 
cause; and instead of eclipsing each other, they became magnified by com- 
parison, If we are to put faith in an opinion wMch is very prevalent, it would 
seem that these two revolutions were extraordinary events, which emanated 
from unheard-of principles, and aimed at unprecedented designs; which 
forced society out of its ancient and natural course; which, lUce whirlwinds 
or earthquakes, were mysterious phenomena guided by laws unknown to men, 
and bursting forth suddenly, like providential cowps d’Stat, possibly to destroy, 
and possibly to revivify the earth. Both friend and enemies, panegyrists 
and detractors, employ the same language on this point; according to the 
former, these glorious crises brought truth, liberty, and justice to light, for 
the first time; before their occurrence, absurdity, iniquity, and tyranny pre- 
vailed, and the human race is indebted to them alone for its deliverance from 
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those evils; according to the latter, these deplorable catastrophes interrupted 
a long era of wisdom, virtue, and happiness; their authors proclaimed prin- 
ciples, set up pretensions, ana committed crimes previously imparalleled; the 
two nations, in a fit of madness, deviated from their accustomed path, and an 
abyss opened immediately beneath their feet. 

Thus, whether they are extolled or deplored, blessed or execrated, all 
agree in forgetting every other consideration in presence of these revolutions, 
in isolating them completely from the past, in rendering them responsible for 
the destiny of the world, and in loading them alone with curses or with glory. 
It is time to have done with such puerile and false declamations. Far from 
having broken off the natural course of events in Europe, neither the English 
nor the French revolution asserted, attempted, or effected anything \imich 
had not been already asserted, attempted, or effected a hundred times before 
their occurrence. They proclaimed the ille^timacy of absolute power: but 
free consent to laws and taxes, and the right of armed resistance, were among 
the constituent principles of the feudal system; and the church had often 
repeated these words of St, Isidore, to be found in the canons of the fourth 
council of Toledo: “He is king who rules his people justly; if he does other- 
wise, he shall be no longer king.” They attacked privilege, and laboured to 
introduce more equality into the social system: but, throughout all Europe, 
kings have done the same. They demanded that public employments should 
be thrown open to aU citizens, and be bestowed on merit alone, and that the 
government should consent to this competition; but this is the fimdamental 
piinciple of the internal constitution of the church; and the church has not 
only carried it into effect, but has openly professed it. Whether we consider 
the general doctrines of the two revolutions, or the applications which they 
made of them — whether we contemplate the government of the state or 
civil legislation, property or persons, liberty or power — we shall find nothing 
of their own invention^ notiung which is not to be met with, and which did 
not at least originate, in more regular times. 

Nor is this all: the principles, designs, and efforts which axe exclusively 
attributed to the French and jSn^ish revolutions, not only preceded them by 
several centuries, but are the same principles and efforts to which society in 
Europe is indebted for all its progress. Was it by its disorders and privileges, 
by its brute force, and its subjugation of other men beneath its yoke, that the 
feudal aristocracy contributed to the development of nations? No: but it 
stru^led against royal tyranny; it availed itself of the right of resistance, 
and maintained the maxims of liberty. And why have nations blessed their 
kings? For their pretensions to divine right, their assumptions of absolute 
power, their lavish expenditure, or their luxurious courts? No: but kings 
attacked the feudal system and aristocratic privilege; they introduced unity 
into legislation and into the administration of affairs ; they promoted the devel- 
opment of equality. And whence have the clergy derived their strength? 
In what way have they helped forward civilisation? By separating them- 
selves from the people, by affecting to dread human reason, and by sanctioning 
tyranny in the name of heaven ? No: but by assembling the great and the 
little, the rich and the poor, the strong and the weak, beneath the roof of the 
same church, and under the same law of God; by honouring and cultivating 
learn i ng, instituting schools, favouring the diffusion of knowledge, and reward- 
ing activity of mind. Consult the history of the masters of the world; analyse 
the influence of the various classes that have determined its fate; wherever 
any good is manifest, whenever the continued gratitude of mankind bears 
witness to a service rendered to humanity — a step has been taken towards 
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the object aimed at by the French and English revolutions; we are in presence 
of one of the principles which they endeavoured to render victorious. 

Let us then cease to portray these revolutions as monstrous apparitions in 
the history of Europe; let us hear no more of their unprecedented pretensions 
and infernal inventions; they helped civilisation to advance along the road 
which it has been pursuing for centuries; they professed the maxims, and 
pushed forward the labours to which man has, in all ages, been indebted for 
the development of his nature and the improvement of his condition; they 
did that which has in turn constituted the chief merit and glory of clergy, 
nobles, and kings. K it be asked in what respect these two revolutions are 
distinguished from every other epoch: what is the reason that, while they 
merely continued the coixunon work of all ages, they deserved their name, 
and positively changed the face of the world? This is the answer — Various 
powers have suceessiveljr hdd sway in Einropean society, and marched in turn 
at the head of civilisation. After the fall of the Roman Empire and the 
invasion of the barbarians, amidst the dissolution of all social ties and the 
destruction of all recognised powers, the predominance everywhere fell to 
daring and brutal force; the conquering aristocracy took possession of every- 
thing, persons and lands, people and country. In vain did a few great men, 
Charlemagne in France, and Alfred in England, endeavour to reduce this 
chaos to the unity of a monarchical system. All unity was impossible. The 
feudal hierarchy was the only form which society would consent to accept. 
This hierarchy prevailed imiversally, in the church as well as in the state; 
the bishops and abbots became barons; the king was the chief seigneur. In 
spite of the rude and unstable character of this orgsuiisation, Europe was 
indebted to it for its first steps out of barbarism. It was among the pro- 
prietors of fiefs — in their mutual relations, kws, customs, feelngs, and 
ideas — that European civilisation commenced. 

The fief-holders were a great burden on tlte people. The clergy alone 
endeavoured to claim for aU a little reason, justice, and humanity. Those 
who had no place in the feudal hierarchy could find no asylum but the churches, 
and no protectors but the priests. Ihis protection, though insufficient, was 
nevertheless an immense boon, for it was the only one. The priests, more- 
over, alone offered any sustenance for the moral nature of man, for that 
unconquerable necessity of thinking, knowing, hoping, and believing, which 
overcomes all obstacles, and survives all misfortunes. The church soon 
squired prodigious power throughout all Europe. Royalty, then in its 
infancy, lent it fresh strength by borrowing its assistance. The predominance 
pa^ed from the hands of the conquering aristocracy into those of the clergy. 
With the assistance of the church, and by its own inherent strength, the royal 
power increased, and raised itself above its rivals; but the clergy had no 
sooner assisted it, than they attempted to subjugate it. In this new emer- 
gency, the royal power invoked the help, sometimes of the now less formidable 
barons, but more frequently of the people: the townsmen, who were already 
strong enough to be valuable allies, though not sufficiently powerful to require 
a high price for their services. By their aid, the royal power triumphed in its 
second conflict, and became in its turn the dominant power, invested with the 
confidence of the nations. Such is the history of old Europe: the feudal 
aris^^y, the cler^, and the royal power, alternately possessed it, and suc- 
cessiyely presided over its destiny and progress. To their co-existence and 
coMict it was long indebted for all the liberty, prosperity, and enlightenment 
It had obtained; m a word, for the development of its civilisation. 

In England in the seventeenth century, and in France in the eighteenth, 
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all conflict between these three powers had ceased; they were living together 
in peace and tranquillity. We might almost say that they had lost their 
historical character, and even their recollection of the labours which had 
formerly given them stren^h and renown. Their aristocracy no longer 
defended public liberties, it did not even defend its own; the royal power no 
longer laboured to abolish aristocratic privilege, it seemed even to have become 
favourable to the possessors of that privilege in return for their servility; and 
the clergy, the spiritual power, was afraid of the human mind, and, being 
unable to lead it, endeavoured to arrest its progress by menaces. Meanwhile, 
civilisation pursued its course, and daily became more general and active. 
Abandoned by their old leaders, surprised at their apathy and ill temper, and 
indignant at finding that less was done for them as their desires and strength 
grew greater, the people began to think that it was their duty to attend to 
their own interests; and assuming the entire responsibility of their affaire, 
about which no one seemed any longer to care, they simultaneously demanded 
liberty from the crown, equality from the aristocracy, and intellectual freedom 
from the clergy. Then revolutions broke forth. 

They effected, for the benefit of a new power, a change which Europe had 
already witnessed on several occasions; they ^ve to society, leaders who 
were willing and able to guide it in its progress. On this ground alone, the 
aristocracy, the church, and the king, had in turn possessed the preponder^ 
ance. The people now seized it in virtue of the same right, by the same means, 
and in the name of the same necessities. Such is the real work, the true char- 
acter, of both the English and French revolutions. After having considered 
them as absolutely alike, it has been said tliat they were simUar only in appear- 
ance. The English Revolution, we are told, was political rather than social; 
the French Revolution attempted to change both society and the government 
together — the one sought to establish liberty, the other equality — the one 
was rather religious than political, and merely substituted one set of dogmas 
for another, and one church for another church; the other was pre-eminently 
philosophical, and asserted the complete independence of reason. The com- 
parison is ingenious, and not altogether void of truth; but it is almost as super- 
ficial and frivolous as the opinion which it assumes to supersede. Just as 
great differences are visible beneath the external resemblance of the two 
revolutions, so an even deeper resemblance is concealed beneath their differ- 
ences. 

From the very causes which produced its ebullition more than a century 
before the revolution in France, the English Revolution, it is true, retained a 
deeper impress of the old social condition of the country; there, free institu- 
tions, bom amid barbarism, had survived even the despotism which they had 
been unable to prevent; the feudal aristocracy, in part, at least, had made 
common cause with the people. The royal power, even in the days of its 
predominance, had never been fully or imdisturbcdly absolute; the national 
church had itself commenced the work of religious reform, and stimulated the 
mincte of the people to boldness of inquiry and speculation. Everywhere, in 
the laws, manners, and creed of the nation, the revolution found its work half 
effected; and from the govenunont which it aspired to change, it derived, at 
the same time, both succour and obstruction, useful allies and powerful adver- 
saries. Thus it presented a singular combination of elements apparently the 
most diverse; it was at once aristocratic and popular, religious and philo- 
sophical, invoking laws and theories by turns; sometimes announcing a new 
yoKe for consciences, sometimes proclaiming their entire liberty; now nar- 
rowly confined within the limits of fact, and now indul^bag in the most daring 
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speculations — it waSj in a word, placed between the old and new state of 
society, rather as a bridge to connect than as an abyss to separate them. 

In the French Revolution, on the other hand, the most terrible unity 
prevailed; the spirit of innovation held undivided sway over its proceedings; 
the anden regime, far from taking its proper place and part in the movement, 
sought only to defend itself against it, and succeeded scarcely for a moment 
in the attempt, for it was equally destitute of strength and virtue. On the 
day on which the revolution nroke out, one fact alone remained positive and 
influential, and that was the general civilisation of the country. In this great 
but solitaiy result were concentrated all the old institutions, all the old man- 
ners, beliefs, and recollections — indeed, the whole life of the nation. The 
many active and glorious centuries which had elapsed had produced nothing 
but France. Hence arose the immensity of the results of the revolution, and 
the portentous magnitude of its errors — it possessed absolute power. 

The difference is certainly great, and well worthy of consideration; it is 
particularly striking when we consider the two revolutions in themselves as 
isolated events, when we detach them from general history, and endeavour to 
distinguish their peculiar physiognomy and individual character. But, if 
they resume their place in the course of time — if we examine what they have 
done for the development of European civilisation — we shall see the resem- 
blance reappear, and rise above all diversities. Originating in the same 
causes, by the decay of the feudal aristocracy, the <murch, and the royal 
power, they laboured to effect the same work — to secure the domination of 
the people in public affairs. They stru^led for liberty against absolute 
power, for equality against privilege, for proCTcssive and general interests 
against stationary and individual interests. Their positions were different, 
and their stretch imequal; what the one clearly perceived, the other saw 
only imperfectly; in the career which the one followed to the end, the other 
soon stopped short; on the same field of battle, the one found victory and the 
other defeat; the one erred from cynicism, the other from hypocrisy; the one 
was marked by great prudence, the other by great power; but they varied 
only in the means they employed, and the success they achieved; they were 
the same in tendency and in origin; their desires, efforts, and progress aimed 
at the same object; all that the one attempted or accomplished, the other also 
effected or att^pted. Although guilty of religious persecution,- the English 
Revolution unfurled the banner of Uberty of conscience; m spite of its aristo- 
cratic alliances, it established the predominance of the commons; as its chief 
occupation was with civil orderj it demanded a simpler legidative system, 
parliamentary reform, the abolition of entails and of the right of primogeni- 
ture; and although deceived in many premature expectations, it liberated 
English society, to an immense extent, from the monstrous inequality of the 
feudal regime — in a word, such is the analogy between the two revolutions, 
that the first would never have been properly understood nnlfts a the socona 
had occurred.* 


THE OEGANISATION OP THE ENGLISH EEPUBLIC 

We have already related -the downfall of an ancient monarchy, and the 
violent death of a long who was worthy of respect, although he governed his 
people badly and unjustly. We have now to relate the vain efforts of a 
revolutionary assembly to found a republic; and to describe the ever-totter- 
ing, but strong and glorious government of a revolutionary despot, whose 
bold and prudent genius commands our admiration, although he attacked 
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and destroyed, first le^al order, and then liberty, in his native land. Such 
men are full of contradiction and of mystery: in them are mingled and com- 
bined, in undiscoverable proportions, capabilities and failings, virtues and 
vices, enlightenment and error, grandeur and weakness; and after having 
fflled the age in which they lived with the splendour of their actions and the 
magnitude of their destiny, they remain personally obscure in the midst of 
their glory, alternately cursed and worshipped by the world which does not 
know them. 

At the opening of the Long Parliament, on the 3rd of November, 1640, 
the house of commons consisted of five himdred and six members. In 1649, 
after the execution of the king, when it abolished kingship and proclaimed 
the commonwealth, there scarcely remained a hundred who took part in its 
sittings and acts. During the month of February, the house divided ten 
times; and at the most numerous division, only seventy-seven members were 
present to record their votes. Thus mutfiated and reduced to the condition 
of a victorious coterie, this assembly set to work, with an ardour full at once 
of strong faith and deep anxiety, to organize the republican government.** 
Some had wished the royal authority to be transferred to Charles II, under 
the conditions which had been proposed to his father; for all that had been 
alleged against him was inapplicable to his son. Others proposed to pass 
him over, because he had borne arms against the parliament, and to give the 
English crown by election to his younger brother. Others disapproved of elec- 
tions and deviations from the strict line of succession. But the republicans 
were more powerful than the several classes and gradations of the royalists. 

The final discussion, however, was with the parliament, or rather mth the 
army. Already, on tne 20th of January, that is before the execution of 
Charles, the aimy had proposed an agreement upon the future constitution 
and government, in wluch it demanded the speedy dissolution of the parlia- 
ment; a new regulation of the representation; elections every two years, 
mostly according to the population; the exclusion of all the adversaries of the 
parliament; the election by it of tlie administrative council of state; religious 
liberty (but without the re-establishmcnt of the papacy and the bishops), 
the abolition of the excise, and a change in many laws. The parliament 
returned hearty thanks to his oxcelleney the general and the army, for their 
indefatigable, great, and excellent services; and resolved that this document 
should be immediately printed, to show the affection and unanimity that 
prevailed between the army and the parliament. 

On the very day of Charles’s death it was declared to be high treason to 
acknowledge any person whatever as king of England; and immediately 
afterwards every member was excluded from parliament who had voted for a 
treaty with the king, or who had latterly not approved of everything that was 
done, or had withdrawn himself. The number of members was reduced to 
about seventy, of whom it often liappened that not one half appeared in the 
house. On the 26th of February, 1649, the conquerors decided, by a major- 
ity of forty-four to twenty-nine, “The house of lords is useless and danger- 
ousj and is therefore abolished”; and on the 7th of March, it was further 
decided, “Royalty is useless, burdensome, and dangerous for England, and 
contrary to the freedom as well as to the safety and interests of the people. 
A council of state, consisting of forty-nine members, undertakes tne ad- 
ministration of public affairs.” 

In a declaration of the 21st of March, the reasons for the introduction of a 
republic were set forth. “Hie office of the king,” says this declaration, “was 
established by an agreement of the people, and filled by election. It was 
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very seldom that any one performed his duties, whereas the greater number 
have been the cause of much misery and bloodshed. Charles I, in particular, 
was justly condemned and executed for treachery, murder, and other odious 
crimes: his sons, as nothing better can be expected from them, and the 
eldest has already borne arms against the parliament, are declared unworthy 
of the throne, and all the inhabitants of the kingdom are released from their 
oaths and duties to them. Rome, Vemce, Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
have proved to what a height of prosperity republics rise, and that wealth, 
liberty, and justice there go hand in hand. Ihe great are there no longer 
able to oppress the poor; ambition vanishes; disputes about succession, and 
civil wars, are prevented; and liberty of conscience, persons, and property is 
untouched. The pure form of a republic, and the public safety, made it 
necessary to abolish the upper house, with its objections, which omy caused 
delay : but the lords may be chosen members of the house of commons. He 
who will not take an oath to a constitution without a king and upper house 
is incapable of holding any office in the church and state. The new great 
seal has on one side the map of England and Ireland, and on the reverse, 
bears the inscription, ‘In the first year of freedom, by God’s blessing 
restored.’ ” 

It was then declared that God had wonderfully revealed himself, and 
destroyed in England tjraimy, superstition, and popery; for which all owed 
him gratitude and obedience. But, instead of that, they ‘were guilty of the 
most crjdng sins and blasphemy. That such a state of things might have an 
end, and the great enterprise further prosper, that aU dissensions might be 
reconciled in brotherly love, and all conspiracies of wicked people might cease, 
a day of fasting ^d prayer was ordered. This external means, however, did 
not produce the intended result; on the contrary, the discontent in England 
increased, and open war ensued with Scotland and Heland.® On the 7th of 
February the parliament had voted the creation of a council of state, “to 
be henceforth the epcutive power”; and five members, Scott, Ludlow, Lisle, 
Holland, and Robinson, chosen from among the staunchest republicans, 
were ordered “to pr^nt to the house instructions to be given to the coimcil 
of estates; and likewise the names of such persons as they conceive fit to be of 
that council.” ^ Six days after, on the 13th of February, Scott presented 
his report to the hoi^. All the practical functions of the government were 
vested m the council of state under the control and in obedience to the 
instructions of parliament — the sole depositary of the national sovereignty. 

On the two following days, the house proceeded to ^point the forty-one 
councillors of state, voting specially on each name. Five cx-peers of the 
realm, the three chief judges, the three leaders of the army, Fairfax, Crom- 
well, and Skippon, and tmrty country gentlemen and citizens, nearly all of 
whom were members of the house, were elected. The nomination of the five 
peers met with objections; the democrats wished to exclude them, as well as 
the house of lords itself, from all participation in the government of the com- 
monwealth; but the more prudent politicians, on the contrary, gave an eager 
welcome to the^ noblemen, who were still powerfffi by their wealth and 
name. The entire list proposed by the commissioners of the parliament was 
adopted, with the exception of two names, Ireton and Harrison, who were 

* We liere mentioii that, at this period, Sn^land had not yet adopted the reformed 
Gregorian Calento, and that her chronology was ten days behind that of the Continent. The 
^ England, in the sefventeenth century, would therefore correspond with the 

17th of Febinaiy on the Continent. We hare adopted the English date in speaking of English 
events. ir o o 
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probably thought too devotedly attached to Cromwell, and for whom two 
republicans were substituted, conspicuous for their uncompromMng distrust 
of the army and its leaders. They were aU appointed for a year. 

"^en they met for the first time, on the 17th of February, 1649, they 
were required to sign an engagement, expressing approbation of all that had 
been done in the king’s trial, in the overthrow of kingship, and in the abolition 
of the house of lords. Nineteen in all, signed the engagement; but twenty- 
two persisted in refusing it. They stated that they were resolved, in future, 
faithfully to serve the government of the house of commons, as it was the 
supreme power, the only one which remained in existence, and therefore 
necessary to the liberties and safety of the people; but, from various motives, 
and in terms more or less distinct, they refused to give their sanction to all 
the past. The house, in great excitement, proceeded at once to deliberate 
on this report, forbidding all the members present to leave the hall without 
express pennission; but political good sense acted as a check upon passion: 
to originate dissensions among the republicans, in the first days of the com- 
monwealth, would, it was felt, be madness; the regicides knew that, if left 
alone, they would not be strong enough to maintain their poation. The 
matter was arranged without further difficulty; the pledge of fidelitjr which 
the dissidents offered for the future was accepted, and they took their seats 
besides the regicides in the republican council of state. 

Tills compromise was to a very great extent the work, on the one hand, 
of Cromwell, and on the other, of Sir Ha:^ Vane, the most eminent, the most 
sincere, the most able, and the most chimerical of the non-military republi- 
cans. He was an ardent revolutionist, and he detested revolutionary vio- 
lence. When, on the 6th of November, 1648, the army had expelled the 
entire Presbyterian party from the house of commons. Vane had boldly 
denounced tnat act, and ceased to take part in the sittings of the mutilated 
house. He had protested still more strongly against the trial of the king, 
and ever since that period he had resided at his country-seat at Eaby, com- 
pletely unconnected with public affairs. But the commonwealth was the 
object at once of his faith and of his aspirations; as soon as it appeared, he 
belonffid to it, heart and soul. He it was, who, setting aside the past, sug- 
gested the oath of fidelity for the future, and Cromwell, quite sure that tlus 
would be enough to secure Vane to the service of the council of state and 
to the parliament, was one of the most eager to express his entire approval 
of the suggestion. Cromwell was right, for no sooner had they taken their 
seats than this same Vane, and that same majority of the council of state who 
had refused to take any share in the responsibility of the regicides, elected 
as their president, John Bradshaw, the president of the high court wtiich had 
condemned Charles I; and three days after, Vane, with several of his col- 
leagues, proceeded to “a small house in Holbom, which opens backwards 
into Lincoln’s Inn Fields,” to offer the post of Latin secretary; to the council 
to a kinsman of Bradshaw’s, who had recently maintained, in an eloquent 
pamphlet, "that it is lawful to call to account a tyrant, or wicked Icing, 
and after due conviction, to depose and put him to death!” That man was 
Milton. 

At the same time that it was en^ed in the constitution of the council 
of state, the house turned its attention also to the courts of law. Of the 
twelve principal judges, ten had been appointed by the parliament itself 
since the outbreak of the civil war; and yet, on the 8th of February, 1649, six 
of them refused to give any oath of fidelity to the commonwealm, and the 
other six would only consent to continue the discharge of their functions on 
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condition tlmt, by a formal declaration of the house, the ancient laws of the 
country diould he maintained, and that the judges diould continue to t^e 
them as the rule of their decisions. These demands were complied with, 
and the six judges who had tendered their resignation were not repl^d until 
the following summer. The earl of Warwick, the lord high admiral, lived 
on intimate terms with Cromwell; but he was a decided ftesb 3 dierian, who 
inspired the republicans with no confidence, and who himself preferred his 
own ease to their service. His office was taken from him on the 20th of 
Februaiy, 1649; the powers of the admiralty were vested in the council of 
state, which delegated them to a committee of three members, of whom Vane 
was the chief; and the command of the fleet passed into the hands of three 
officers, Edward Po^am, Bichard Deane, and Bobert Blake — the last a 
literate and warlike Riritan, who had already given proof of his great quali- 
ties as a soldier, and who was destined to augment at sea the power and glory 
of the commonwealth, which he served with austere and unflinching devoted- 
ness.<* 


EXECUTIONS AND MUTINIES. 

While the commons were thus converting the ancient monarchy of Eng- 
land into a republic, a high court of justice was titting in judgment on the 
royalists of rank who were prisoners in their hands. On the night after the 
death of the king, the duke of Hamilton had made his escape from Wind- 
sor, but he was recogn^d and arrested by some troopers next day as he 
was knocking in disguise at an inn gate in Southwark. Lord Capel also 
escaped out of the Tower, but he was discovered and seized by two watermen 
at a house in Lambeth. These two noblemen, with Lord Norwich and 
Sir John Owen, were some days after (10th) brought before a high court of 
justice presided over by Bradshaw, and arrai^ed for treason. They were all 
sentenced to lose their heads (March 6). 

The house proceeded to vote on their several cases; it was determined 
that the duke and Lord Capel should not be reprieved; the votes for and 
against were equal in the cases of Holland and Norwich, and the speaker, by 
his casting vote, condemned the former and saved the latter. Colonel Hutch- 
inson seeing Sir John Owen without any one to make an exertion in his 
favour, took pity on him and prevailed on Ireton to give him his interest, 
and by their joint influence he was saved by a majority of five. Hamilton, 
HoUand and Capel were beheaded the next day (9th) in Palace Yard: they 
met their fate with courage and constancy, especially the last, who behaved, 
we are told, “like a stout Boman.” 

_ The new government was in fact that species of t 3 Tanny denominated 
oligarchy, and depending, like all other tyrannies, for its existence on the 
power of the sword. But it was here that its chief source of danger lay; 
the fanatic principles of the levellers were widely spread among the Prse- 
torian guards of the new commonwealth, and it was not long ere they broke 
out into action. The fearless John Lflbume, the sworn foe to despotism of 
every kind, led the way by a petition against the “Agreement of the People”; 
petitions from officers and soldiers, and from the weU-affected in various 
parts, poured in, calling for annual parliaments with entirely new members; 
the enforcement of the Self-Denying Ordinance; the abolition of the council 
of state and the high court of justice; requiring legal proceedings to be in 
English, and the fees of lawyers to be reduced; the excise and customs to be 
abolished, and the estates of delinquents to be sold; liberty of conscience, 
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abolition of tithes, and fixed salaries of lOOZ. a year for the ministers of the 
Grospel. 

To quell the spirit of the army -vigorous means were employed. Five 
troopers, the bearers of a remonstrance from several regiments were sen- 
tenced by a court-martial to ride the wooden horse, have their swords broken 
over their heads, and be cashiered. lilbume, who was keeping up a constant 
fire of pamphlets, (“England's New Chains Discovered”; “A Second Part” 
of the same; and “The Hunting of the Foxes from Newmarket and Triploe- 
heath to Westminster, bsr five small Beagles,” alluding to the five troopers, 
etc.) was, with his associates Walwyn, Prince and Overton, committed to 
the Tower (March 29). Numerous petitions, especially from the women, 
were presented in their favour, but without effect, “'fhey were bid,” says 
Walker / to go home and wash their dishes, to which some of them replied, 
they had neither dishes nor meat left.” A very different answer, he says, 
from what they used to receive “when they had money, plate, rings, bodons 
and thimbles to sacrifice to these legislative idols.” Mutinies broke out in the 
regiments destined for Ireland; the first was at Bishopsgate, in the city, 
where a troop of horse seized the colours and refused to march. For tms 
five of them were sentenced to be shot, but with the exception of one named 
Lockicr they were pardoned by the general. At the funeral of Lockier 
(April 30) the corpse, adorned with bundles of rosemary dipped in blood, 
was preceded by one hundred men in files; six trumpeters sounding a soldier’s 
knoll went on each side of it; his horse covered with mourning was led after 
it; then came thousands of people with sea-green and black imbons at their 
breasts. The women brought up the rear; thousands more of the better sort 
mot them at the grave. 

This funeral convinced the government of the necessity of acting with 
energy, for the mutiny was spreading fast. A captain Thompson, at the 
head of two hundred men, set forth at Banbury a manifesto named “Eng- 
land’s Standard Advanced.” They were, however, surprised by Colonel 
Reynolds (May 13); Thompson fled, and his men sun-endered. A bo^ of 
more than one thousand men moved from Salisbury to Burford, where Fair- 
fax came up with them. At midnight Cromwell forced his way into the 
town aiwl made four hundred of them prisoners, several of whom were shot 
by sonhinco of a court-martial (19th); the rest were pardoned. Thompson 
was slain shortly after at Wellingborough (21st), and the mutiny was finally 
suppressed. On Cromwell’s mating a report to that effect to the house 
(26th) a general day of thanksgi-ving for that great mercy was ordered, 
■riicro was another md of levellers at this time, named the “ diggers,” whose 
principle it was that the barren earth was to be made fruitful. They accord- 
ingly repaired to St. George’s Hill, near Walton, in Surrey, and began to 
dig a common there, and to sow beans and other plants in it. Fairfax sent 
two troops of horse and easily dispersed them, as their number was only 
thirty. 


SCOTLANO AND CHABLES H,’ THE FATE OF MOITOROSE 

It is now time that we should take a -view of the state of affairs in Scot- 
land at diis conjuncture. The parliament there, now under the control of 
Argyll, had sent instructions to their commissioners to protest against the 
trial and execution of the king. No notice had been taken of the Scottish 
protest. When tidings of the execution of the king reached Edinburgh 
the parliament had forthwith (Feb. 5) proclaimed Charles II, provided he 
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would take the covenant and adhere to the solemn league between the two 
kingdoms. Afterwards, when they found themselves treated with con- 
tempt by the En^h parliament, and their commissioners actually sent imder 
a guard to the frontiers, ^ey appointed commissioners to proceed to the 
Hague to treat wi& the king. These on arriving (March 26) foimd Lanark 
(later duke of ^milton), Lauderdale and CaUendar, the chiefs of the engagers, 
and the royalists Montrose, KinnouU and Seaforth already there. The 
antipathies and disputes of these parties caused distraction and confusion; 
and Charles, whose real desim was to repair to Ormonde and the Catholics 
in Ireland, was little inclinea to give them satisfaction. 

The murder of Dorislaus, which occurred soon after, made it expedient 
for Charles to quit the Hague. This civilian had been sent as envoy from 
the parliament to the states. On the very evening of his arrival (May 3), 
as he was at supper in ^ iim, six gentlemen entered the room with drawn 
swords, and dragging him from hS chair, murdered him on the ground. 
Ascham, the republican envoy to the court of Madrid, was also assassinated 
^ the royalists. Clarendon? does not, by any means, condemn the deed. 
Tne assasans of Dorislaus escaped, but it was known that they were Scotch- 
men and followers of Montrose. Charles immediately left the Hague 
and proceeded to Paris, whence, after a delay of three months, he went to 
Jersey in order to take shipping for Ireland. But the intelligence which he 
received from that country showing that his cause there was hopeless, he 
renewed his negotiations with the Scots. 

M^y monms passed without anything being done; but early in the 
following ye^ (March 15, 1650) he met the commissioners, who were the 
earls of Cassilis and Lothian, two barons, two burgesses, and three ministers, 
at the prince of Orange’s town of Breda. But though urged by his mother, 
the prince of Oran^ and several of his other friends, to take the covenant 
and comply mth the other demands, he still protracted the treaty. 

T^e tnith is, Charles, who had all the inidneerity distinctive of his family, 
had^ in view another mode of recovering his throne. Tlie restless and enter- 
priang Montrose having obtained some supplies of arms and money from 
the northern courts, had embarked at Hamburg with about six hundred 
men, Germans and Scottidi^ exiles. He sailed to the Orkney Isles, where 
by a forced levy he raised his troops to about fourteen himdred, with whom 
he passed over to the opposite coast; but as he marched through Caithness 
and Sutherland the people, instead of joining him as he expected, fled at his 
approach. At Corbrnsdale, in Fifeshire, he was encountered (April 17) by 
a party of three him^ed horse, under Strachhan; the main army of four thou- 
smd men under David Leslie not being yet come up. The unwarlike islanders, 
when charged by cavalry, threw down their arms and fled; the Germans 
retreated to a^ wood, where they surrendered. 

^ Montrose, in the disguise of a peasant, escaped by swimming across a 
nver, but he was betrayed (May 8) by a person with whom he had taken 
refuge, and was conducted a prisoner to Edinburgh. Every insult that 
could be devised was heaped on him by his ungenerous captors. The magis- 
trates of Edinburgh met him at the gates, and by their directions he was 
placed, bareheaded and pinioned, on a high seat in a cart, and thus led by 
the executioner to the common gaol, his oSieers walking two and two before 
me cart. Within two days he was brought before the parliament to receive 
to sentence. The chancellor in a bitter tone enumerated all his offences. 
He replied that he had alwa}^ acted by the royal command. 

He was then sentenced to be hung on a gallows thirty feet high, his head 
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to be fixed on a spike in Edinburgh, his arms on the gates of Perth and Stir- 
ling, his legs on those of Glasgow and Aberdeen, his body to be buried by the 
hg.ngmfl.Ti on the BuTTOw moor. He heard this sentence with an unchanged 
countenance. The eleigy then came to torture him; they told him that his 
punishment here was but a shadow of what awaited him in the next world. 
He repelled them with disdain: he was prouder, he said, to have liis head 
placed on the prison walls than his picture in tne king's bed-chamber, and 
he widied he had flesh enough to be dispersed through Christendom to attest 
his loyalty. He appeared on the scaffold (May 20th) in a splendid dress, 
and ad^ssed the people in ex- 
planation of his dying iinab- — — . 

solved by the church; the exe- 
cutioner then hung the book 
containing the history of his 
exploits about his neck; he 

smil ed at their malice, and • - 

said he wore it with more pride , 

than the Garter. His beha- ■ • 

viour at his last moments 

gained many proselytes to the • . 

cause for which he suffered. ^ y - ’ . ' 

Montrose was only thirty- V' 

eight years of age. His mind .. r ■ 

was irregularly great, always 
aiming at what was beyond liis 
power to achieve. He never JMl g, moP ^' * i 
displayed the talents of a great 

commander, but as a partisan 1^, 

or guerilla he was not to be ex- j JJi )l 

celled. Personal a^andise- »? // 
ment or the gratification of ^jT /. 

personal enmity was the im- ‘ f I 

polling cause of most of his '^ {( \ 

actions. His barbarous death H 

has in some measure effaced ' I \ 

the memory of the cruelties ^ 

which he had committed. Sir 






"r ^ sm 






Francis Hay SpotswoodjOTand- oos®4.ob in mbbton 

son of the archbishop, Colonel 

Sibbald and Colonel Hurry, his companions, were all executed a few days 
after Montrose. His friend Lord Frendaught balked the public vengeance 
by a voluntary death. 

When the news of Montrose's defeat reached Charles, he lost no time in 
declaring that he had forbidden him to proceed in his design^ and that he 
was not sorry for what had befallen him. He then submitted without reserve 
to the demands of the commissioners. Beside taking the covenant and the 
Solenm League and Covenant, he boimd himself not to tolerate Roman Catholi- 
cism in any part of his dominions, and to govern by the advice of the parlia- 
ment and the kirk. He then embarked (June 2) on board of a Dutch fleet 
employed to protect the herring fisheries, and after a tedious voyage of 
three weelm reached the mouth of the Spey (23rd). [The treaty was actually 
signed wMe the fleet was anchored in the roads of Helgoland, Juno 11th ; 
hence it is called the Treaty of Helgoland.] A court was arranged for Mm 
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with all the proper officers, but none of the engagers were permitted to ap- 
proach it; and none of his English followers, but the duke of Buckingham, 
Lord Wilmot and a few servants, were suffered to remain with him. 

He soon found that he was to be a mere pageant of royalty, and the 
insolence of the despotic fanatic clergy made his life wearisome. Evermore 
he was compelled to listen to their invectives against the iniquity of his 
father’s house, the idolatry of his mother, and his own connection with malig- 
nants. Long prayers, tedious sermons, rigid fasts, and Judaical sabbaths 
were infficted on mm, and the slightest levity in look or conduct was severely 
reprehended. How long a licentious youth (for such was Charles) and Hiese 
sour religionists could have agreed is uncertain; but the time for the experi- 
ment was brief; for Charles had been but one short month in Scotland when 
(July 22 ) Cromwell, flushed with victory in Ireland, crossed the Tweed at the 
head of an English army. 


CEOMWELL IN IBBIAND 

In Ireland, when the nuncio Einuccini and the clergy had got the 
supreme power into their hands, they had exercised it weamy, pasaonately 
and injumciously; but the marquis of Clanricarde and some other peers 
rallied against them, and finally obliged the nuncio to fly to the camp of his 
friend Owen O’Neil. Lord Inchiq^, who had been hitherto on ■me side 
of the parliament, having declared for the royal cause, the council invited 
Ormonde to retimn and resume the lieutenancy; and on his arrival, the inso- 
lent, turbulent Italian foimd it necessary to quit the kingdom in which his 
presence had been productive only of evil. The account of the execution of 
Charles I had caused the Scottim army in Ulster to declare for the royal 
cause. Owen O’Neil, who was closely connected with the party of the nuncio, 
refused to be included in it, and formed an alliance with the parliamentary 
commanders. Ormonde being joined by Inchiquin from Munster, was 
enabled to appear at the head of a combined army of eleven thousand men, 
Protestants and Catholics, before the walls of Dublin (June 19), while Inchi- 
qum reduced Drogheda. Monk, who commanded at Dundalk, had con- 
certed with O’Neil a plan for drawing the lord-lieutenant away from Dublin; 
but Inehiquin fell on and routed a body of O’Neil’s troops who were convoy- 
ing the ammunition sent him by Monk for 'this purpose, and then compelled 
Monk himself to surrender. He also reduced Newry, Carlin^ord, Trim, 
and other towns, and then rejoined Ormonde before Dublin. Owen O’Neil 
meantime advanced toward Londonderry, which was hard pressed by the 
royalists, and he obliged them to raise the siege. 

'The parliament had appointed CromweU to the command m Ireland 
(March 15), but he hesitated to accept it; the coimcU of officers then directed 
■two from each regiment to meet and seek God as to what advice to offer him, 
and at length he declared himself willing to undertake that service. He 
was appointed lord-lieutenant, ■with supreme authority both cml and mili- 
■tary, for three j^ears. He demanded a force of twelve thousand men ■with 
aU needful supplies, and 100,000i. in money. ‘ These preparations caused so 
much delay, that Cromwell ffid not leave London till the 10th of July; on 
which day, when three ministers had offered up prayers for his success, and 
he himself, Goffe and Harrison “did” says T^telock,* “e^oimd some 
places of Scripture excellently well and pertinent to the occasion,” he left 

» Cromwell received £8,000 for lais outfit, £10 per day as general wliile lie remained in 
England, and £2,000 per quarter in Ireland, besides Ms salary as lord-lieutenant, — Lingabd.^ 
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Whitehall -with a train of carriages, each drawn by six horses, with his life- 
guard of eighty gentlemen, all of whom had been officers, and a numerous 
suite of attendants. Ere their departure, his officers presented a petition 
to parliament, praying that drunkenness, profane swearing, etc., might be 
restrained; legal proceedings be in English, cheap and certain; lands and 
houses with their encumbrances be registered in each parish; tithes be abol- 
ished, and two shillings in the poimd be levied on the land for the support 
of the clergy and the poor./ 

It had been fixed that the expedition should sail from Milford Haven; 
but the impatience of the general was checked by the reluctance and desertion 
of his men. The recent transaction between Monk and O’Neil had diffused a 
spirit of distrust through the army. It was pronounced an apostasy from 
the principles on which they had fought. The exaggerated horrors of the 
massacre m 1641 were recalled to mind; the repeated resolutions of parlia- 
ment to extirpate the native Irish, and the solemn en^gement of the army 
to revenge the blood which had been shed, were warmly discussed; and the 
invectives of the leaders against the late king, when he concluded a peace 
with the confederate Catholics, were contrasted with their present back- 
sliding, when they had taken the men of Ulster for their associates and for 
their brethren in anns. To appease the growing discontent, parliament 
annulled the agreement. Monk, who had returned to England, was publicly 
assured that, if he escaped the punishment of his indiscretion, it was on 
account of his past services and good intentions. Peters from the pulpit 
employed his eloquence to remove the blame from the grandees; and, if we 
may judge from the sequel, promises were made, not only that the good cause 
should be supported, but that the duty of revenge should be amply discharged. 

While the army was thus detained in the neighbourhood of Milford Haven, 
Jones, in Dublin, reaped the laurels which Cromwell had destined for himself. 
The royal army had advanced on both banks of the Liffy to the siege of that 
capital. Jones, sallying from the walls (Aug. 2), overpowered the guard, 
and raised an alarm in the camp. It was in vain that Ormonde, aroused from 
his sloop, flew from post to post; a general panic ensued, and the whole army 
on the right bank fled in every direction. The artillery, tents, ba^age, and 
ammunition fell into the hands of the conquerors, with two thousand prison- 
ei*s, three hundred of whom were massacred in cold blood at the gate of the 
city. This was called the battle of Rathmines, a battle which destroyed the 
hopes of the Irish royalists and taiwht men to doubt the abilities of Ormonde. 
At court, his enemies ventured to hint suspicions of treason; but Charles, to 
silence their murmurs and assure him of the royal favour, sent him the order 
of the Garter. 


CEOMWELL MASSACRES THE PEISONEES 

The news of this important victory hastened the departure of Cromwell. 
He sailed from Milford with a single division (Aug. 18, 1649 ‘); his son-in- 
law, Ireton, followed with the remainder of the army, and a fortnight was 
allowed to the soldiers to refresh themselves after their voyage. The cam- 
paign was opened with the siege of Drogheda (Sept. 3) . Ormonde had thrown 
into the town a garrison of two thousand five hundred chosen men, under the 
command of Sir Arthur Ashton, an officer who had earned a brilliant reputar 
tion by his services to the royal cause in England during the civil war (Sept. 
ll).fc 

On tlie occasion of the crossing, which was rough, a spectator noted that Cromwell 
was as sea sick as ever 1 saw a man m my life.”] 

H. W.— -VOL. XX. H 
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Cromwell’s Ovm Account of His Irish Massacres^ 

Your army came before the town upon Monday following. Where having 
pitched, as speedy course was taken as could be to frame our batteries; which 
took up the more time because divers of the batteri^ guns were on ship- 
board. Upon Monday, the batteries began to play. Whereupon I sent Sir 
Arthur Ashton, the then governor, a summons, to deliver the town to the use 
of the parliament of England. To the which receiving no satisfactory answer, 
I proceeded that day to beat down the steeple of the church on the south 
side of the town, and to beat down a tower not far from the same place. Our 
guns not being able to do much that day, it was resolved to endeavour to do 
our utmost the next day to make breaches assaultable, and by the help of God 
to storm them. The place pitched upon was that part of the town wall next a 
church called St. Mary’s; which was the rather chosen because we did hope 
that if we did enter and possess that church, we should be the better able to 
keep it against their horse and foot until we could make way for the entrance 
of our horse. The batteries planted were two: one was for that part of the 
wail against the east end of the said church; the other against the wall on 
the south side. Being somewhat long in battering, the enemy made six 
retrenchments: three of them from the said church to Duleek Gate; and three 
of them from the east end of the church to the town wall and so backward. 
The guns, after some two or three hundred shot, beat down the comer tower, 
and opened two reasonable good breaches in the east and south wall. 

Upon Tuesday, about five o’clock in the evening we began to storm: and 
after some hot dispute we entered, about seven or eight hundred men; the 
enemy disputing it very stiffly with us. And indeed, through the advan- 
tages of the place, and the courage God was pleased to give the defenders, 
our men were forced to retreat quite out of the breach, not without some 
considerable loss. Although our men that stormed the breaches were forced 
to recoil, as is before expressed; yet, being encouraged to recover their loss, 
they made a second attempt: wherein God was pleased so to animate them 
that they got ground of the enemy, and by the goodness of God, forced him 
to quit his intrenchments. And after a very hot dispute, the enemy having 
both horse and foot, and we only foot, within the w^ — they gave ground, 
and our men became masters both of their retrenchments and of the church; 
which indeed, although they made our entrance the more difficult yet they 
proved of excellent use to us; so that the enemy could not annoy us with 
their horse, but thereby we had advantage to make good the ground, that so 
we might let in our own horse; which accordingly was done, though with 
much difficulty. 

Divers of the enemy retreated into the Mill-Mount: a place very strong 
and of difficult access; being exceedingly high, having a good graft, and 
strongly palisadoed. The governor. Sir Arthur Ashton, and divers consid- 
erable officers being there, our men getting up to them, were ordered by me to 
put them aU to the sword. And indeed, being in the heat of action, I forbade 
them to spare any that were in arms in the town: and, I think, that night 
they put to the sword about 2,000 men; divers of the officers and soldiers 
being fled over the bridge into the other part of the town, where about 100 
of them possessed St. Peter’s church-steeple, some the west gate, and others 
a strong round tower next the gate called St. Sunday’s. These being sum- 
moned to yield to mercy, refused. Whereupon I ordered the steeple of St. 

a letter to William Lentliall, speaker of tke Long Parliament, dated Dublin, September 
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Peter’s church to be fired, when one of them was heard to say in the midst 
of the flames: “God damn me, God confound me; I bum, I bum.” 

The next day, the other two towers were summoned; in one of which was 
about six or seven score; but they refused to yield themselves; and we know- 
ing that hunger must compel them, set only good guards to secure them from 
running away imtil their stomachs were come down. From one of the said 
towers, notwithstanding then condition, they killed and wounded some of 
our men. When they submitted, their ofiicers were knocked on the head; 
and every tenth man of the soldiers kiUed and the rest shipped for the Barba- 
does. The soldiers in the other tower were all spared, as to their lives only; 
and shipped likewise for the Barbadoes. I am persuaded that this is a right- 
eous judgment of God upon these barbarous wretches, who have imbrued 
their hands in so much innocent blood; and that it will tend to prevent the 
effusion of blood for the future. Which are the satisfactory grounds to such 
actions, which otherwise cannot but work remorse and reOTet. Since this 
great mercy vouchsafed to us, I sent a party of horse and dragoons to Dun- 
dalk; which the enemy quitted, and we are possessed of — as also of another 
castle they deserted, between Trim, and Tredah [Drogheda], upon the Boyne. 

And now give me leave to say how it comes to pass that this work is 
wrought. It was set upon some of our hearts, that a great thing should be 
done, not by power or might, but by the spirit of God. And is it not so, 
clearly? That which caused your men to storm so courageously, it was the 
spirit of God, who gave your men courage, and took it away again; and gave 
the enemy courage, and took it away again; and gave your men courage 
again, and therewith this hai)py success. And therefore it is good that God 
alone have all the glory. It is remarkable that these people, at the first, set 
up the mass in some places of the town that had been monasteries; but after- 
wards grew so insolent that, the last Lord’s day before the storm, the Protes- 
tants were thrust out of the great church called St. Peter’s and they had public 
mass there: and in this very place near one thousand of them were put to the 
sword, fleeing thither for safety. I believe aU their friars were knocked on 
the head promiscuously but two; the one of which was father Peter Taaff, 
brother to the lord Taaff, whom the soldiers took, the next day, and made an 
end of. The other was taken in the Round Tower, under the repute of a 
lieutenant, and when he understood that the officers in that tower had no 

S 'er he confessed he was a friar; but that did not save him. I do not 
we lost one hundred men upon the place, though many be wounded.* 


FURTHER ATROCITIES IN IRELAND 

According to other reports, by royalist and even parliamentary writers, 
not only did the cam^e last two days, but officers who were discovered after 
the lapse of five or six days, during which they had been concealed by the 
humanity of some of the soldiers, were put to death in cold blood; and at the 
moment of the massacre, women and children met with the same fate as armed 
men. “It was,” says a contemporary panegyrist of Cromwell, “a sacrifice 
of three thousand Irish to the ghosts of ten thousand English, whom they had 
massacred some years before.” The sacrifice did not produce the effect which 
Cromwell had anticipated would justify it; it did not suffice to prevent the 
further effusion of blood; another such example had to be made. Wexford, 
a month afterwards, defended itself with the same obstinacy as Dro^eda, 
and witnessed a similar massacre.^* 
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Aecorcdng to a story which Gardiner^ doubts but Liugard^ accepts, three 
hundred women who gathered round the cross in the market place, were put 
to the sword without mercy. The Irish commanders disdained to imitate the 
cruelty of their enemies. “ I took,” says Lord Castlehaven,^ “ Athy by storm, 
with the garrison (seven hundr d men) prisoners. I made a present of 
t.bfiTn to Cromwell, desiring him by letter that h"* would do the like with me, 
as any of mine should faU in his power. But he little valued my civility. 
For, in a few days after, he besieged Gowran; and the soldiers mutinying, and 
giving up the place with their officers, he caused the governor, Hammond, 
and some other officers, to be put to death.” Ormonde »» also says, in one of 
his letters, “ the next (hiy Rathfamham was taken by storm, and all that were 
in it made prisoners; and though five hundred soldiers entered the castle 
before any officer of note, yet not one creature was killed; which I tell you by 
the way, to observe the difference betwixt our and the rebels making use of a 
victory.”* 

Other places, it is true, from intimidation or treachery, surrendered: Cork, 
Ross, Youghal, and Kilkenny, submitted without resistance; but other places 
again, Callan, Gowran, and Clonmel, made a bold defence; and some, Water- 
ford for instance, resisted so vigorously that Cromwell was obliged to raise 
the siege. And, even where success seemed won most easily, it was sullied 
by acts of wanton cruelty: at Gowran the soldiers obtained their lives on sur- 
rendering the place, but on the condition of giving up their officers, who were 
all put to death. The bishop of Ross was hanged in his Episcopal robes, 
\mder the walls of a fortress defended by his troo^. Clonmel made an heroic 
resistance, and when at length it surrendered, Cromwell found not a single 
man belonging to the garrison in it; whilst he was signing the articles of capit- 
ulation with the inhabitants, they had left the town by night with their aims 
and baggage, to recommence the war elsewhere. 

It is the ordinary artifice of bad passions to impute the cruel satisfaction 
with which they glut themselves, either to some great idea whose accom- 
plishment they are earnestly pursuing, or to the absolute necessi^ of success. 
History would be dishonoured by admitting these lying excuses: it is her duty 
to refer evil to its source, and to render to the vices of mankind that which is 
their due. Human fanaticism also lies, or allows itself to be deluded by pride, 
when it pretends to be the executor of the h^h decrees of divine justice: it is 
not the office of man to pronounce upon nations the sentences of God. Crom- 
well was not bloodthirsty ; but he was determined to succeed rapidly and at 
any cost, from the necessities of his fortune, far more than for the advance- 
ment of his cause : and he denied no outlet to the passions of those who served 
him. He was an ambitious and selfish, though really great, man, who had 
narrow-minded and hard-hearted fanatics for his instruments. 

His great and true means of success did not consist in his massacres, but 
in his genius, and in the exalted idea which the people had already conceived 
of him. Sometimes by instinct, sometimes from reflection, he conducted him- 
self in Ireland towards both ms friends and his enemies with an ability as 
pliant as it was profoimd; for he excelled in the art of treating with men, and 
of persuading, or seducing, or appeasing those even who naturally regarded 
him with the greatest distrust and aversion. At the same time that he gave 
up to murder and pillage the towns which fell into Ms hands, he maint^ed 
in other respects the severest discipline in his army, not suffering it to do the 
inhabitants any wrong, and taking care that it paid for all it consumed. That 
very man who boasted that at Drogheda “all the friars were knocked on the 
head promiscuously,” and who always pompously excepted the Catholics 
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from his promises of Christian toleration, that very man maintained, by means 
of Irish monks, a most active police among his enemies, who kept him always 
weU informed of their des^ns and movements, and were sometimes influential 
enough to procure their failure by promoting dissensions among them. He 
laboured incessantly to detach all men of importance from the royal cause.«* 
Gardiner 6 condemns the conduct of Cromwell in instigating the massacre. 
Nor will he agree with those modern critics who claim that Cromwell onlj 
exercised the laws of w'ar as practised by Tilly and others. He considers it 
adequate answer to these apologists, to demand whether Cromwell did here 
in Ireland on this occasion as he himself had done in England. The answer 
is not doubtful ; everywhere except at Basing House, Cromwell had shoym a 
merciful disposition toward the vanquished ; that he should have permitted 
the slaughter of prisoners of war soems an inexcusable atrocity. 

Morlcy » is eq^ually scathing in his estimate of this deed of vengeance. He 
reminds the reader that if we are to excuse such conduct as that of Cromwell, 
we shall scarcely know where to draw the line in estimating the claim that 
“ in the long run the gibbet, stake, torch, sword, and buUet are the truest 
mercy.” Nor may we view with greater leniency Cromwell’s plea that ho 
was inflicting a righteous vongeanee upon men whose hands were imbrued 
with the innocent blood shod m Ulster eight years earlier. In making such 
a plea, Cromwell can scarcely have spoken in good faith, for he must have 
known that thero was little likelihood of finding a single man who had taken 

E art in the Ulster atrocities of 1641 among the throe thousand mon whom 
e caused to be butchered at Drogheda, and the imuumbered friars who, 
it is allogod, were slaughtered promiscuously. Equally futile must bo 
regarded me claim that the massacre at Drogheda was a measure calculated 
to prevent further uprisings, since the war was not finished until almost three 
years later. Morley concludes his indictment by a sarcastic reference to 
Cromwell’s claim that he had “massacred, destroyed, or banished no one 
in Ireland who was not actually in arms.” But even if this criticism bo just, 
we can hardly doubt th.at Cromwell in permitting the massacre at Drogheda 
acted according to his best judgment, in the carrying out of a carefully planned 
policy, and not through any momentary ebullition of passion.® 

THE BATTLE OF DUNBAR (1650 A.D.) 

It was the negotiation between the Scots and then- nominal king that 
arrested Cromwell in the career of victory, and called him away from the com- 
pletion of his Irish conquest. The rulers of the commonwealth were aware 
of the intimate connection which the Solemn League and Covenant had pro- 
duced between the English Presbyterians and the kirk of Scotland, whence 
they naturally inferred that, if the pretender to the English were once seated 
on the Scottish throne, their own power would be placed on a very precarious 
footing. From the first they had watched with jealousy the unfriendly pro- 
ceedings of the Scottish parliament. Advice and persuasion had been tried, 
and had failed. There remained the resource of war; and war, it was hoped 
would either compel the Scots to abandon the claims of Charles, or reduce 
Scotland to a province of the commonwealth. Fairfax, indeed (he was sup- 
posed to be imder the influence of a Presbyterian wife and of the Presbyterian 
ministers), disapproved of the design; but his disapprobation, though lamented 
in public, was privately hailed as a benefit by those who were acquainted with 
the aspiring designs of CromweU, and built on his elevation the flattering hope 
of their own greatness. By their means, as soon as the lord-lieutenant had 
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put his troops into winter quarters, an order was obtained from parliament 
for bim to attend his duty in the house; but he resumed ^ military operar 
tions, and two months were suffered to elapse before he noticed the command 
of the supreme authority, and condescended to make an unmeaning apology 
for his disobedience. 

On the renewal of the order, he left the command in Ireland to Ireton, 
and, returning to England, appeared in his seat (June 4). He was received 
with acclamations; the palace of St. James’s was allotted for Ms residence, 
and a valuable ^ant of lands was voted as a reward for his eminent services. 
In a few days followed the appointment of Fairfax to the office of commander- 
in-cMef, and of Cromwell to that of lieutenant-general of the army designed 
to be employed in Scotland. Each signified his “readiness to observe the 
orders of the house”; but Fairfax at the same time revealed his secret and 
conscientious objections to the council of state. A deputation of five mem- 
bers, Cromwell, Lambert, Harrison, Whitelocke, and St. John waited on him 
at his house; the conference was opened by a solemn invocation of the Holy 
Spirit, and the three oflScers prayed in succession with the most edifying 
fervour. Then Fairfax said that, to his mind, the invasion of Scoliand 
appeared a violation of the Solemn League and Covenant which he had 
sworn to observe. The next day another attempt ended with as little success, 
the lord-general alleging the plea of infirm health and misboding conscience, 
and the chief command of all the forces raised, or to be raised by order oi 
parliament, was conferred on Oliver Cromwell. Thus he obtained at the 
same time the praise of moderation and the object of his ambition. Imme- 
diately he left the capital for Scotland (June 29) ; and Fairfax retired to Ms 
estate in Yorkshire, where he lived with the privacy of a country gentleman, 
till he once more drew the sword, not in support of the commonwealth, but 
in favour of the king. To a spectator who considered the preparations of 
the two kingdoms, there could be little doubt of the result. Cromwell passed 
the Tweed (July 22), at the head of sixteen thousand men, most of them 
veterans, all habituated to military discipline, before the raw levies of the 
Scots had quitted their respective shires. 

By order of the Scottish parliament, the army^ had been fixed at tMrty 
thousand men; the nominal command md been given to the earl of Leven, 
the real, on account of the age and infirmities of that officer, to his relative, 
David Leslie, and instructions had been issued that the country between 
Berwick and the capital should be laid waste, that the cattle and provisions 
should be removed or destroyed, and that the inhabitants should abandon 
their homes under the penalties of infamy, confiscation, and death. In aid of 
tMs measure, reports were industriously circulated of the cruelties exercised 
by Cromwell in Ireland; thatj wherever he came, he gave orders to put aU the 
inales between sixteen and sixty to death, to deprive aU the boys between 
six and sixteen of their right hands, and to bore the breasts of the females with 
red-hot irons. The English were surprised at the silence and desolation 
which reigned around them; for the only human beings whom they met on 
their march through this wilderness, were a few old women and children who 
on their knees solicited mercy. But Cromwell conducted them by the sea- 
coast; the fleet daily supplied them with provisions, and their good conduct 
gradually disj^ed the apprehensions of the natives (July 28). Cromwell 
eniployed all Ms art to provoke, Leslie to avoid, an engagement. It was in 
vain that for more than a month the former marched and countermarched; 
tlmt he threatened general, and made partial, attacks. Leslie remained fixed 
within his lines; or, if he occasionally moved, watched the motions of the 
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enemy from the nearest mountains, or interposed a river or morass between 
the two armies. The English began to be exhausted with fatigue; sickness 
thinned their ranks; the arrival of provisions depended on the winds and 
waves; and Cromwell was taught to fear, not the vmour of the enemy, but the 
prudence of their general. 

The reader will already have observed how much at this period the exer- 
cises of religion were mixed up with the concerns of state and even the oper- 
ations of war. Both* parties equally believed that the result of the expedi- 
tion depended on the ill of the Almighty, and that it was, therefore, their 
duty to propitiate hi anger by fasting and humiliation. In the English army 
the officers prayed and preached: they “sanctified the camp,” and exhorted 
the men to unity of mind and godliness of life. Among the Scots this duty 
was discharged by the ministers; and so fervent was their piety, so merciless 
their zeal, that, in addition to their prayers, they occasionally compelled the 
young king to listen to six long sermons on the same day, during which he 
assumed an air of gravity, _^d displayed feelings of devotion, which ill- 
accorded with his real disposition. But the English had no national crime to 
deplore; by punishing the late king, they had atoned for the evils of the civil 
war; the Scots, on the contrary, had adopted his son without any real proof 
of lus conversion, and therefore feared that they might draw down on the 
country the punishment due to his sins and those of his family. It happened 
that Charles, by the advice of the earl of Eglinton, presumed to visit the army 
on the links of Leith. 

He was received with shouts of enthusiasm by the soldiers, who, on their 
knees, pledged the health of their young sovereign; but the committee of the 
kirk complained that his presence led to inebriety and profaneness, and he 
received a request, equivalent to a command, to quit the camp. The next 
day a declaration was made, that the company of malignants, engagers, and 
enemies to the covenant, could not fail of multiplying the judgmente of God 
upon the land; an inquiry was instituted into the characters of numerous 
individuals; and eighty officers, with many of their men, were sashiered, that 
they might not contaminate by their presence the army of the saints. Still 
it was for Charles Stuart, the chief of the malignants, that they were to fight, 
and therefore from him, to appease the anger of the Almighty, an expiatory 
declaration was required in the name of the parliament and the kirk. In this 
instrument he was called upon to lament, in the language of penitence and 
self-abasement, his father’s opposition to the work of God and to the Solemn 
League and Covenant, which had caused the blood of the Lord’s people 
to be shed, and the idolatry of his mother^ the toleration of which in the king’s 
house could not fail to be a high provocation against him who is a jealous God, 
visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children; to declare that he had sub- 
scribed the covenant with sincerity of heart, and would have no friends or 
enemies but those who were friends or enemies to it; to acknowledge the 
sinfulness of the treaty with the bloody rebels in Ireland, which he was made 
to pronounce nuU and void; to detest popery and prelacy, idolatry and heresy, 
schism and profaneness; and to promise that he would accord to a free parha- 
ment in England the propositions of the two kingdoms, and reform the Church 
of England according to the plan devised by the assembly of divines at West-' 
minster. 

When first this declaration, so humbling to his pride, so offensive to his 
feelings, was presented to Charles for his signature, he returned an indignant 
refusal (August 13). The two committees of the tok and kingdom protested 
that they would never prosecute his interest without his acknowledgment of 
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the sins of his family and of his former ways. This protestation was printed 
and furtively sent to the English camp; the ofiScers of the army presented to 
the committee of estates a remonstrance and supplication expressive of their 
adhesion; and the ministers maintained from their pulpits that the kii^ was 
the root of malignancy, and a hypocrite, who had taken the covenant without 
an intention of keeping it. Chiles, 3 delding to his own fears and the advice 
of his friends, on August 16th, subscribed, with tears, the obnoxious instru- 
ment. If it were folly in the Scots to propose to the young prince a declara- 
tion so repugnant to his feelings and opinions, it was greater foUy still to 
believe that professions of repentance extorted with so much violence could 
be sincere or satisfactory; yet his subscription was received with expressions 
of joy and gratitude; both the army and the city observed a solemn fast for 
the sins of the two kings, the father and the son; and the ministers, now that 
the ai^er of heaven had been appeased, assured their hearers of an easy 
victory over a “ blaspheming general and a sectarian army.” 

If their predictions were not verified, the fault was undoubtedly their own. 
The caution and vigilance of Leslie had triumphed over the skill and activity 
of “the blasphemer.” Cromwell saw no alternative but victory or retreat: 
of the first he had no doubt, if he could come in contact with the enemy; the 
second was a perilous attempt, when the passes before him were pre-occupied, 
and a more numerous force was hanging on his rear. At Musselbmgh (August 
30th), having sent the sick on board the fleet (they suffered both from the 
“ disease of the country,” and from fevers caused by exposure on the Pentland 
hills), he ordered the army to march the next morning to Haddington, and 
thence to Dunbar; and the same night a meteor, which the imagination of the 
beholders likened to a sword of fire, was seen to pass over Edinburgh in a 
southeasterly direction, an evident presage, in the opinion of the Scote, that 
the flames of war would be transferred to the remotest extremity of England. 
At Dunbar, Cromwell posted his men in the vicinity of Broxmouth House; 
Leslie with the Scots moving along the heights of Lammermuir, occupied a 
position on Doon Hill, about two miles to the south of the invaders; and the 
advanced posts of the armies were separated only by a ravine of the depth 
and breadth of about thirty feet. Cromwell was not ignorant of the danger 
of his situation; he had even thought of putting the imantry on board the 
fleet, and of attempting to escape with the cavalry by the only outlet, the 
high road to Berwick; out the next moment he condemned the thought as 
“a weakness of the flesh, a distrust in the power of the Almighty; and 
ordered the army to seek the Lord, who would assuredly find a way of dcliveiv 
ance for his faitnful servants.” On the other side the committees of the kirk 
and estates exulted in the prospect of executing the vengeance of God upon 
“the sectaries”; and afraid that the enemy should escape, compelled their 
general to depart from his usual caution, and to make preparation for battle. 

Cromwell, with his ofldcers, had spent part of the day m calling upon the 
Lord; while he prayed, the enthusiast felt an enlargement of the heart, a 
buoyancy of spirit, which he took for an infallible presage of victory; and, 
beholding through his glass the motion in the Scottish camp, he exclaimed, 
“They are coming down; the Lord hath delivered them into our hands.” 
During the night, he advanced the army to the edge of the ravine; and at an 
early hour in the morning of September 3rd, the Scots attempted to seize the 

E ass on the road from Dunbar to Berwick. After a sharp contest, the Scottish 
tncers, aided by their artilleiy, charged down the hiU, drove the brigade of 
English cavalry from its position, and broke through the infantry, which had 
advanced to the support of the horse. At that moment the sun made its 
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appearance above the horizon; and Cromwell, turning to his own regiment, 
of foot, exclaimed, “Let the Lord arise, and scatter his enemies.” They 
instantly moved forward with their pikes levelled; the horse rallied; and 
the enemy’s lancers hesitated, broke, and fled. At that moment the mist 
dispersed, and the first spectacle which struck the eyes of the Scots, was the 
rout of their cavalry. A sudden panic instantly spread from the ri^t to the 
left of their line; at the approach of the English they threw down their arms 
and ran. Cromwell’s regiment halted to smg Psalm cxvii; but the pursuit 
was continued for more than eight miles; the dead bodies of three thousand 
Scots strewed their native soil; and ten thousand prisoners, with the artillery, 
ammunition, and baggage, became the reward of the conquerors. Of the 
prisoners, five thousand one hundred, something more than one-half, being 
wounded, were dismissed to their homes, the other half were driven “like 
turkeys” into England.' Of these, one thousand six hundred died of a pesti- 
lential disease, and five hundred were actually sick on October 31st. ^ 

Cromwell now marched confidently back to the capital The hope of 
resistance was abandoned ; the gates of Edinburgh and Leith were opened, 
and the entire country to the Forth acknowledged the supremacy of English 
arms. 

Gardiner 5 considers Dunbar and Naseby to have been the two groat 
decisive battles of Cromwell’s career. In his view, the specific result of 
Naseby was to render the re-establishment of a purely personal government 
forever impossible in England. Dunbar overthrew the Solemn League and 
Covenant, making it impossible in future for Scotland to impose upon Eng- 
land a form of ecclesiastical or political government that did not meet the 
approval of the majority of Englishmen. ^ Meantime it forever removed the 
stricter covenanters from the seats of political control in Scotland itselfi^ 

CHAELBS It’s “STAET,” AND HIS COEONATION 

Still the presumption of the six ministers who formed the committee of the 
kirk was not humbled. Though their predictions had been falsified, they were 
still the depositaries of the secrets of the Deity; and, in a “ Short Declaration 
and Warning,” they announced (Sept. 12) to their countrymen the thirteen 
causes of this national calamity, the reasons why “God had veiled for a time 
his face from the sons of Jacob.” It was by the general profaneness of the 
land, by the manifest provocations of the king and the king’s house, by the 
crooked and precipitant ways of statesmen in the Treaty of Breda, by the 
toleration of maligants in the long’s household, by suffering his guard to join 
in the battle without a previous purgation, by the diffidence of some officers 
who refused to profit by advantages furnished to them by God, by the pre- 
sumption of others who promised victory to themselves without eyeing of 
God, by the rapacity and oppression exercised by the soldiery, and by the 
carnal seK-seekmg of men in power, that God had been provoked to visit his 
people with so direful and yet so merited a chastisement. 

To the young king the defeat at Dunbar was a subject of real and iU-dis- 
sembled joy. Hitherto he had been a mere puppet in the hands of Argyll and 
his party; now their power was broken, ana it was not impossible for him to 
gain the ascendency. He entered into a negotiation with Murray, Huntley, 
Athol, and the numerous royalists in the highlands; but the secret, without 
the particulars, was betrayed to Argyll, probably by Buckingham, who dis- 

[* Cromwell claimed to have lost only twenty slain. Many of the prisoners were shipped 
to New England where they underwent a brief servitude.] 
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approved of the project; and all the cavaliers but three received an order to 
leave the court m twenty-foxjr hours — the kingdom in twenty days. The 
vigilance of the guards prevented the execution of the plan which had been 
laid; but one afternoon, under pretence of hawking, Charles escaped from 
Perth, and riding forty-two miles, passed the night in a miserable hovel, called 
Clova, in the braes of Angus. At break of day he was overtaken by Colonel 
Montgomery, who advised him to return, while the viscount Dudhope urged 
him to proceed to the mountains, where he would be joined by seven thousand 
armed men. Charles wavered; but Montgomery directed his attention to 
two regiments of horse that waited at a distance to intercept his progress, and 
the royal f\:^tive consented to return to his former residence in Perth. The 
Start (so this adventure was called) proved, however, a warning to the com- 
mittee of estates. They prudently admitted the apology of the king, who 
attributed his flight to information that he was that day to have been delivered 
to Cromwell; and they allowed him, for the first time, to preside at their 
deliberations, and they employed liis authority to pacify the royalists in the 
Iffighlands, who had taken arms in his name under Huntley, Athol, Seaforth 
and Middleton. These, after a long negotiation, accepted an act of indem- 
nity, and disbanded their forces. 

In the mean while Cromwell in his quarters at Edinburgh laboured to 
unite the character of the saint with that of the conqueror; and, surrounded 
as he was with the splendour of victory, to surprise the world by a display of 
modesty^ and self-abasement. To lus friends and flatterers, who fed his vanity 
by warning him to be on his guard against its suggestions, he replied, that he 
“had been a dry bone, and was still an unprofitable servant,” a mere instru- 
ment in the hands of almighty power; if God had risen in his wrath, if he had 
bared his arm and avenged ms cause, to him, and to him alone, belonged the 
glory. Assuming the office of a missionary, he exhorted his officers in daily 
sermons to love one another, to repent from dead works, and to pray and 
moxrnn for the blindness of their Scottish adversaries; and, pretending to 
avail himself of his present leisure, he provoked a theological controversy 
with the ministers in the castle of Edinbmgh, reproaching them with pride in 
arrogating to themselves the right of expounding the true sense of the Solemn 
League and Covenant; vindicating the claim of laymen to preach the gospel 
and exhibit their spiritual ^ts for the edification of their brethem; and 
maintaining that, after the solemn fasts observed by both nations, after their 
many and earnest appeals to the God of armies, the victory gained at Dunbar 
must be admitted an evident manifestation of the divine will in favour of the 
English commonwealth. Finding that he made no proseljdes of his opponents, 
he published his arguments for the instruction of the Scottish people; but his 
zeal did not escape suspicion; and the more discerning believed tliat, under 
the cover of a religious controversy, he was in reality tampering with the 
fidelity of the governor.^ 

To raise a new army was now the first object of the Scottish government, 
but this could hardly be effected if the religious test were retained in all its 
rigour. The commissioners of the kirk, on being consulted, passed two 
resolutions to the following effect: those who had made defection or had been 
hitherto backward in the work, ought to be admitted to make profession 
of repentance, and on doing so might be allowed to serve and to defend 
their country. Mock penitents now appeared in abundance; royalists, 
engagers, and all the excluded crowded to court and camp. But a new schism 
hence arose, for the more ri^d and fanatic portion of the clergy protested 
against the resolutions as an insult to God and a betrayal of the good cause. 
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The kirk was now split into resolutioners and protesters, or remonstrants: 
for the five most fanatic counties of the west, Renfrew, A^, Galloway, Wig- 
ton, and Dumfries, presented a remonstrance against the treaty with the 
king, and required ham to be excluded from the government. On the jSrst 
day of the new year, however, Charles was solemdy crowned at Scone, Jan- 
uary 1, 1651. When he had sworn on his knees and with upraised hand to 
observe the two covenants, to maintain presbytery, govern according to the 
laws of God and the land, and root out false religion and heresy, the crown 
was placed on his head by the marquis of Argyll, and the nobility and people 
swore allegiance to him.7 

During the ceremony, and after the conclusion, Douglas, the minister, 
addressed the king, reminding him that he was king by compact with his 
people; that his authority was limited by the law of God, the laws of the 
people, and the association of the estates with him in the government; that, 
though every breach did not dissolve the compact, yet every abuse of power 
to the subversion of religion, law, or liberty, justified opposition in the people; 
that it was for him, by his observance of the covenant, to silence those who 
doubted his sincerity; that the evils which had affiictea his family arose out 
of the apostasy of ms father and grandfather; and that, if he imitated them, 
he would find that the controversy between him and God was not ended, 
but would be productive of additional calamities. The reader may imagine 
what were the feelings of Charles while he listened to the admonitions of the 
preacher, and when he swore to perfonn conditions which his soul abhorred, 
and which he knew that on the first opportunity he should break or elude. 
But he passed with credit through the ceremony; the coronation exalted 
him in the eyes of the people; and each day brought to him fresh accessions of 
influence and authority.^ His friends were now admitted to parliament, 
and to gain AtctII more entirely to his side he hinted at a marriage with his 
daughter; but that wary nobleman was not to be caught by an offer in which 
he knew he was not sincere. 

By the joint exertions of all parties, an army of twenty thousand men was 
assembled at Stirling in the month of April. The king himself took the chief 
command, witlr Har^ton for his lieutenant, and Leslie for his major-general. 
The passes of the Forth were secured, and the army was encamped in a strong 
position at the Torwood, near Stirling. Cromwell, who had been suffering so 
severely from ague as to have obtained permission to return to England, finding 
himself unexpectedly better at the approach of summer, resumed operations 
in July. By means of a fleet of boats wMch had been collected at Queens- 
ferry Overton passed over and fortified a hill at Inverkeithing; he was followed 
by Lambert; the Scottish force sent to oppose them was driven off (July 21st) ; 
Cromwell lost no time in transporting the remainder of the army; tne whole of 
Fife was rapidly reduced, and Perth opened her gates August 2nd. 

The communications of the royal army with the north were now cut off, 
and if it remained in its present position it must either starve, disband, or 
fight at a disadvantage. In this dilemma the king proposed the desperate 
expedient of a march into England; Argyll alone opposed it in the council, 
and when his reasons were rejected he obtained permission to retire to his 
estates. The king then at the head of fourteen thousand men left Stirling 
(July 31st) on his way for England. Cromwell immediately sent Lambert 
with a body of three thousand horse to hang on his rear, and he ordered 
Harrison to advance from Newcastle with an equal number to press on his 
flank; he himself, leaving Monk with five thousand men to complete the 
conquest of Scotland, moved rapidly (August 7th) in the direction of York. 
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THE BATTLE OP -WOECESTBR AND THE PLIGHT OP CHARLES (1661 A.D.) 

Charles entered England at Carlisle; at Warrington (August 16th) Lam- 
bert and Harrison attempted to prevent his passage of the Mersey, but they 
were not in time to break down the bridge, and he passed them by, and 
marching rapidly through Cheshire and Sluropshire came to Worcester (August 

22nd), where he was solemnly 
proclaimed by the mayor and 
some of the ^ntlemen of the 
coimty. The aspect of his 
affairs was, however, by no 
means cheering. The royal- 
ists had not been prepared, 
and few of them came to join 
him; the committee of the kirk 
forbade anyone to be em- 
ployed who did not take the 
covenant; and the attempts of 
Massey the defender of Glou- 
cester, who was now one of the 
royal commanders, to raise 
men in Lancashire, failed in 
consequence of it. At the first 
intelligence of the king’s 
march into England the coun- 
cil of state were in great 
alarm, for they supposed that 
it must have been concerted 
with the Presbyterians, and 
they expected the royalists 
everywhere to rise: they even 
suspected Cromwell of treach- 
ery. They soon however re- 
sumed their courage; they 
caused the declaration which 
Charles had published to be 
burnt by the hands of the 
common hangman; and they proclaimed him and all his abettors guilty of 
high-treason; they put suspected persons into piison, and ordered the militia 
of the adjoining counties to march toward Worcester. 

The very day that Charles entered Worcester, a Presbyterian clcrg 3 rman 
named Love, and a la 3 unan named Gibbons, were beheaded on Tower Hill 
for their share in a conspiracy, in favour of royalty as is later described. 
Cromwell himself soon arrived (August 28th), and found himself at the head 
of thirty thousand men, while the royalists were not half the number and 
but a sixth part of them English. That very day Lambert made himself 
master of the bridge over the Severn at Upton, in the defence of which Massey 
received a severe wound which deprived the royal army of his valuable 
services. On the 3rd of September (the day of the victory at Dunbar) 
Fleetwood, advancing from Upton on the west bank of the Severn, proceeded 
to force the passage of the Team, while Cromwell threw a bridge of boats 
over the Severn to come to his aid. The Scots having the advantage of the 
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numerous hedges in that part, fought gallantly; but Cromwell having passed 
over some regiments, they were at len^h driven back to the city. 

Meantime the remainder of the royal forces issued from the town and 
attacked the troops on the east side. At first their efforts were successful, 
but they were finally driven back by Cromwell’s veteran reserve and forced 
into the city. Cromwell stormed the fort named Fort Royal,* and turned 
its guns on the town, which the royalists speedily abandoned. The battle 
had lasted five hours; the Scots had fought nobly. “This has been,” said 
Cromwell in his despatch, “ a very glorious mercy, and as stiff a contest for 
four or five hours as ever I have seen.” Of the Vanquished three thousand 
men were slain, of the victors only two hundred; but as the whole country 
rose against the Scots, whose speech betrayed them, the number of the 

g risoners amounted to ten thousand. Among these were the earls of Derby, 
leveland, and Shrewsbury of the English nobility, and the duke of Hamil- 
ton (who was mortally wounded), the earls of Lauderdale, Rothes, and 
Kelly, and the lords Sinclair, Kenmore, and Spjmie of the Scottish; also the 
generals Leslie, Middleton, and Massey. The earl of Derby and two others 
were tried by a court-martial at Chester and put to death; the others were 
kept in prison, from which Massey and Middleton escaped. 

“It is certain,” says Godwin,® “there was on the whole a great spirit 
of clemency displayed in the limits the government thought proper to pres- 
cribe to itself on this occasion. Of the common soldiers taken prisoners, 
the greater part were sent to the plantations [as slaves], and fifteen hxmdred 
were granted to the Guinea merchants, and employed to work in the mines 
of Africa.” Not one word of reprehension has the prejudiced historian to 
bestow on this barbarous treatment of the freeborn soldiers of an independent 
nation! The republicai^s seemed resolved, we may see, to tread faithfully 
in the foot-prints of the Greeks and Romans. 

The dangers and escapes of Charles after the defeat of Worcester are so 
interesting in themselves and serve so much to display the nobler and more 
generous feelings of our nature, that we cannot refrain from relating them 
somewhat in detail. Charles, who had shown no want of courage during 
the battle, left the town with the Scottish horse; but he parted from them 
during the night with about sixty followers, and directed his course for 
Boscobel House in Staffordshire, the seat of Mrs. Cotton, a Catholic lady, 
where Lord Derby had found shelter some das^ before. He was, however, 
conducted instead to White Ladies, another of Mrs. Cotton’s houses, and 
here his companions took leave of him. He cut off his hair, stained his face 
and hands, and putting on the coarse threadbare clothes of a rustic, went 
forth in the morning with a bill in his hand, as a wood-cutter, in the com- 
pany of four brothers, labouring men, named Penderel, and Yates their 
brother-in-law, all Catholics. One of them accompanied him into the thickest 
part of the wood while the rest kept watch. As the day was wet and stormy 
and Charles was weary with his previous exertions, his companion spread a 
blanket for him under a tree, whither Yates’ wife brought him some food. 
He was startled at the sight of her, but she assured him that she would die 
sooner than betray him; and the aged mother of the Penderels, when she 

Gardiner & says that Cromwell, at the risk of his own life, rode up to offer quarter. The 
entire army was either made prisoners or slain, and the force absolutely disappeared as a 
fighting unit. It was the first battle since Cropredy bridge in which non-professional sol- 
diers took part, nearly a third of the English army being militia evoked by the hatred of 
invasion. As Gardiner points out Cromwell now for the first time had secured the popular 
support.] 
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came to see him, fell on her knees and blessed God for having chosen her 
sons to save the life of their king. 

About nine in the evening the king and Richard Penderel left the wood 
and proceeded to Madeley, the house of a Catholic gentleman n^ed Wolf, 
which was near the Severn, it being his intention to pass over into Wales. 
They did not reach it till midnight; all tlie next day fSeptember 5th) they 
remained concealed behind the hay in a barn, while Won sent to examine 
the river. But all the bridges were guarded and all the boats secured, and 
they found it necessary to abandon their design, and when night set in to 
direct their steps to Boscobel. Here the king met Colonel Careless, a Catholic 
royalist, and as the solders were very numerous about there they both 
concealed themselves all the next day in the dense foliage of an oak-tree 
which grew close to the foot-path in a meadow m the centre of the wood; 
whence they could frequently discern the red coats of the soldiers as they 
passed through the trees. In the night they returned to the house, where 
Charles remained quietly all the next day, which was Sunday. On Monday 
(the 8th) he received a message from Lord Wilmot, to meet him at Moseley, 
the house of Mr. Whitegrave, also a recxisant. As his feet had been cut and 
blistered by the walk to and from Madeley, he rode a horse belonging to one 
of the Penderels, the ^ brothers attendinjg him armed. 

Here a new plan of escape was devised for him: Jane Lane, the daughter 
of a Protestant gentleman of Bentley, had obtained a pass to go visit Mrs. 
Norton, her relation, near Bristol, and it was proposed that the king should 
ride before her as her servant. To this she rea^y consented, and in ■me night 
Wilmot went to Bentley to make the arrangements. Next day (the 9th) a 
party of troopers came; the king was shut up in the “ priest’s hole,” ^ but they 
departed -without searching the house. In the night he went to Bentley, and 
on the second day, equipped in a suit of gray he mounted before Miss Lane: 
her cousin, Lassells, rode beside them, and on the 14th they reached Mr. 
Norton’s in safetjr. Wilmot, who had boldly ridden -with a hawk on his 
fist and dogs at his heels, also eluded discovery, and he took up his abode 
at Sir John Wiuter’s in the neighbourhood. Jane Lane, pretending that her 
servant was xmweU, obtained a separate apartment for him j but the butler, 
who had been a servant in the palace at mchmond, recognised him as soon 
as he saw him. He told his suspicions to Lassells, and the king then deemed 
it his -wisest course to confide in him. His confidence was not deceived; 
the man was faithful and zealous. By his means Wilmot had a private 
meeting -with the king on the 17th; and as the butler had enquired without 
success for a ship to take them to France or Spain, it was arranged that they 
should go to Colonel Windham’s at Trent, near Sherborne, in Dorset, and 
that a letter, as if her father were dangerously HI, should be given to Miss Lane 
to serve as a pretext for her sudden departure. They therefore left Mr. 
Norton’s the next morning, and reached Trent the following day. Miss 
Lane and Lassells then returned home. 

A ship was soon hired at Lyme to convey a gentleman and his servant 
(Wilmot and the king) to France. They went down in the evening of the 
2.3rd, Charles riding before a young lady, to a little mn at Charmouth, where 
they_ were to be taken on board; but no bark came, for when the master was 
leaving his house for the purpose his wife had stopped him and would not 
suffer him to stir. At dawn Wilmot went to Lyme -to learn the cause of the 
disappointment: the others meantime rode to Biidport, which was full of 

[i Catholic homes frequently had secret chambers where the priests could hide from 
persecution.] 
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soldiers; Charles led the horses through them into the inn-yard, rudely push- 
ing them out of the way. But lie nostler here claimed acquaintance with 
Tiirrij saying that he had known him in the service of a Mr. Potter at Exeter 
(in whose house Charles really had lodged). Taking advantage of the con- 
fufflon of the hostler’s memory, the king replied, “True, I did live with him, 
but I have no time now; we will renew our acquaintance over a pot of beer 
on my return to London.” 

When Wilmot came to say that the master would not put to sea, they 
rode back to Trent, ‘ where the king stayed till the 8th of October, when he 
removed to Heale near Sal- 
isbury, the residence of a 
widow named Hyde, where 
he remained concealed for 
five days, during which 
Colonel Gunter, through 
one Mansell a merchant, 
engaged the master of a 
corner which was lying at 
Shoreham in Sussex. 

Charles rode to the ad- 
joining fishing-viUage of 
Brighthehnstone on the 
14th, where he sat down to 
supper with the colonels 
Philips and Gunter, and 
Mansell, and Tattersliall 
the captain of the vessel. 

This last recognised the 
king, having been detained 
in the river by him in 1648. 

He called Mansell aside 
and complained of fraud; 
the king when informed 
took no notice, but kept 
them all drinking and 
smoking till four in the 
morning, when they set out housh to wmon Kiko charlbs ir Ketirer vrilb the 
for Shoreham. Ere he de- battle of Worcester 'W'as BAaiNO 

parted, as he was alone, 

the lancfiord came beliind him and kissed his hand, which was on the back 
of a chair, saying, “I have no doubt that if I live I shall be a lord and my 
wife a lady.” The king laughed. 

When they were aboard, Tattershall assured the king of his fidelity. 
The ship when under weigh stood along the coast as if for Deal, whither 
she was bound. At five, Charles, as had been arranged, addressed the crew, 
saying that he and his companion were flying from their creditors, and begged 
them to join him in prevailing on the captain to land them in Prance; at 
the same time he gave them twenty shillings for drink. The sailors became 
zealous advocates; Tattershall made many objections; at length he affected 

P At Trent one day a trooper rode in and boasted tliat be bad with bis own band slain 
Charles and taken from him the coat be then wore. The villagers rang the bells, and set bon- 
fires going, and Charles bad the rare privilege of looking on at the celebration of bis own 
obsequies.J 
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to yield, and the next morning, October 16th, the two adventurers were 
put ashore at Fechamp in Normandy, 

Cardinal de RetzP tells us, that Charles had not a second shirt when he 
reached Paris, nor his mother money enough to buy him one. After the 
Restoration, Careless and the Penderels were rewarded by the king; Miaf i 
Lane and Colonel Windham by the parliament. 

Upwards of forty persons, it appears, were privy to the escape of Charles; a 
reward of 1,000Z. had been offered (September 9th) for Ms apprehension; 
yet no one, not even a servant, was base enough to betray him, lliis surely 
is creditable to human nature. It is only to be regretted that the object of 
such devotion should have afterwards proved so worthlessi 

_Von Ranke notes the curious coincidence that the humble vessel in 
wMeh Charles escaped carried Mm to Normandy, that spot wWce long ago 
William had embarked for England with the noblest fleet of the time. The 
contrast with the present event was absolute. Furthermore the army of the 
Independents before whom Charles had fled, had often published its deter- 
mination to destroy that constitution of the state which traced back to the 
Norman conquest, 9 




CHAPTER IV 

CROMWELL AGAINST PARLIAMENT 

[1661-1663 A.D,] 

In these kingdoms the commonwealth now held supremo authority. 

It had conquer^ everywhere the two hostile forces just as they were 
eager for reconciliation, the royal prerogative and the parliamentary 
or religious faction. In England the parliamentary party with its 
Presbyterian creed had been ruined from the moment it had tried to 
patch up a peace with Charles I. Scotland likewise was defeated in 
the moment of its arrival at a satisfactory understanding with Charles 
II. In Ireland Cromwell crushed both the Protestant and the Catholic 
parties when they were just about reconciled. In the history of 
Great Britain the epoch of the commonwealth is one of the great 
links in the general historical progress. By striking decisive blows 
for the commonwealth in all three countries, Cromwell wins an inu 
perishable importance in Great Britain whatever opinion may be held 
of his personal achievements or his character. — vOK Hankb. ^ 

The parliament and people of England felt that Cromwell had saved the 
commonwealth. He had done more than maintain a form of government. 
He had stopped the triumphant return to unlimited power of a prince who, 
once seated at Whitehall by military superiority, would have swept away 
every vestige of the liberty and security that had been won since 1640. The 
greater part of Europe was fast passing into complete despotism; and the 
state vessel of England would have been borne along helplessly into that 
shoreless sea. The enemies of Cromwell — the enthusiastic royalists and the 
theoretic republicans — saw, with dread and hatred, that by the natural 
course of events, the victorious general would become the virtual head of the 
commonwealth. He probably could not suppress the same conviction in his 
own breast. Ludlow c thus writes of CromweFs return to London after the 
battle of Worcester: “The general, after this action, which he called the 

n. w. — TOL. XX. I 113 
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crowning victory, took upon him a more stately behaviour, and chose new 
friencfe; neither must it be omitted, that instead of acknowledging the ser- 
vices of those who came from all parts to assist against the common enemy, 
thoi^h he knew they had deserved as much honour as himself and the stand- 
ing army, he frowned upon them, and the very next day after the fight dis- 
m^ed and sent them home, well knowing that a useful and experienced 
militia was more likely to obstruct than to second him in his ambitious 
designs. 

"In a word, so much was he elevated with that success, that Mr. Hugh 
Peters, as he since told me, took so much notice of it, as to sot in confidence 
to a friend upon the road in his return from Worcester, that Cromwell would 
make himself king.” Again and again Ludlow dwells upon the expression 
used by Cromwell m his letter to the parliament, as if it were a foreshadowing 
of his own “crowning.” Later writers accept it in the same sense. Crom- 
well’s real phrase is this: “The dimensions of this mercy are above my 
thoughts: it is, for aught I know, a crowning mercy.” To one who was as 
f amil iar with Scripture phraseology as Ludlow was, it seems extraordinary 
that he should atteich any more recondite sense to this epithet than that of 
a perfecting mercy or victory. “ Thou crownest the year with thy goodness” 
is the same as “Thou completest the year with thy goodness.” 

The parliament seemed, at a loss to express its gratitude to the man to 
whose ^endid services the commonwealth owed its preservation. At Ayles- 
bury, Cromwell was met by a deputation of the two commissioners of the 
great seal, the lord chief justice, and Sir Gilbert Pickering; to each of whom, 
in token of his satisfaction, he made a present of a horse and of two Scotsmen 
selected from his prisoners. At Acton he was received by the speaker and 
the lord president, attended by members of parliament and of the council, and 
by the lord mayor with the aldermen and sheriffs ; and heard from the recorder, 
in an address of congratulation, that he was destined “ to bind kings in cliains, 
and their nobles in fetters of iron.” He entered the capital (Oct. 12) in the 
state carriage, was greeted with the acclamations of the people as the 
procession passed through the city, and repaired to the palace of Hampton 
Court, where apartmente had been fitted up for him and his family at the 
public expense. In parliament it was proposed that the 3rd of September 
should be kept a holiday forever in memory of his victory ; a day was appointed 
for a general thanksgiving; and in addition to a former grant of lands to the 
amount of two thousand five hundred pounds per annum, other lands of the 
value of four thousand pounds were settled on him in proof of the national 

S atitude. Cromwell received these honours with an air of profound humility. 

e was aware of the necessity of covering the workings of ambition within his 
breast with the veil of exterior self-abasement; and therefore professed to take 
no merit to himself^ and to see nothing in what he had done, but the hand of 
the Almighty fighting in behalf of his faithful servants.^ 

In the preced^ chapter we have followed the fortunes of Charles Stuart 
from_ his landing in Scotland to his defeat at Worcester and his escape to the 
continent. We may now look back and direct our attention to some of the 
more important events which occurred during the same period, in En^nd 
^d Ireland. The reader is aware that the form of government established 
m England was an oligarchy. A few individuals, under the cover of a nominal 

^“Next day, IStli, the common prisoners were brought through Westminster to Tuthill 
fields — a sadder spectacle was never seen except the miserable place of their defeat — and there 
sold to several merchants, and sent to the &.rbadoes,** says Heath. « fifteen hundred were 
granted as slaves to the Q-uinea merchants, and transported to the Gold Coast in Africa. 




(Fioiu 111** ik.iiiiUuf' by Cbitilc^. Lucy, iii llie Glasgow Coii»uratioii Galleiit.s) 
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parliament, ruled the Idngdom with the power of the sword. Could the sense 
of the nation have been collected, there cannot be a doubt that the old roy- 
alists of the cavalier, and the new royalists of the Presbyterian party, would 
have formed a decided majority; but they were awed into silence and sub- 
mission by the presence of a standing army of forty-five thousand men; and 
the Tpa^Tu that power gives right was held out as a sufficient reason why they 
should swear fidelity to the commonwealth. This numerous armjr, the real 
source of their security, proved, however, a cause of constant solicitude to 
the leaders. 

The pay of the officers and men was always in arrear; the debentures 
which they received could be seldom exchanged for money without a loss of 
ffity, sixty, or seventy per cent.; and the plea of necessity was accepted as an 
excuse for the illegal chiim of free quarters which they frequently exercised. 
To supply their wants, recourse was therefore had to additiorim taxation, 
with occasional grants from the excise, and large sales of forfeited property; 
and, to appease the discontent of the people, promises were repeatedly made, 
that a considerable portion of the armed force should be disbanded, and the 
practice of free quarter be abolished. But of these promises, the first proved 
a mere delusion; for, though some partial reductions were made, on the 
whole the amount of the army continued to increase; the second was ful- 
filled; but in return, the burthen of taxation was augmented; for the monthly 
assessment on the counties gradually swelled from sixty to ninety, to one 
himdred and twenty, and in conclusion, to one hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds. 

Another subject of disquietude sprung out of those principles of liberty 
which, even after the suppression of the late mutiny, were secretly cherished 
and occasionally avowed by the soldiery. Lilbume was revered as an apostle 
and a martyr; they read with avidity the publications which repeatedly issued 
from his ceU; and they condemned as persecutors and tyrants the men who 
had immured him and his companions in the Tower. An act was passed 
making it treason to assert that the government was tyrannical, usurped, or 
unlawful. No enactments, however, could check the hostility of Lilbume. 
He published more offensive tracts, and distributed them among the soldiery. 
A new mutiny broke out at Oxford; its speedy suppression emboldened the 
council; and Keble, with forty other commissioners, was appointed to try 
him for his last offence on the recent statute of treasons. He electrified the 
audience by frequent appeals to Magna Charta and the liberties of English- 
men, and stoutly maintained the doctrine that the jury had a right to judge 
of the law as well as of the fact. It was in vain that the court pronoimced 
this opinion “ the most damnable heresy ever broached in the land,” and that 
the government employed all its influence to win or intimidate the jurors; 
after a trial of three days, Lilbume obtained a verdict of acquittal. 

Before the end of the next year he drew upon himself the ven|eanee of 
the men in power, by the distribution of a pamphlet which charged Sir Arthur 
Haslerig and the commissioners at Haberdamers’ Hall with injustice and 
t 3 rranny. This by the house was voted a breach of privilege, and the offender 
was condemned (Jan. 16, 1652) in a fine of seven thousand pounds with 
banishment for life. Probably the court of Star Chamber never pronounced 
a judgment in which the punishment was more disproportionate to the 
offence. Lilbume submitted; but his residence on the continent was short: 
the reader will soon meet with him again in England. 

The levellers had boldly avowed their object, the royalists worked in the 
dark and by stealth; yet the council by its vi^lance and promptitude proved 
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a match, for the open hostility of the one and the secret machinations of the 
other. A doubt may, indeed, be raised of the policy of the Engagement, 
a promise of fidelity to the commonwealth without king or house of lords. 
As long as it was confined to those who held office under the government, it 
remained a mere question of choice; but when it was exacted from all Engli^- 
men above seventeen years of age, under the penalty of incapacity to main- 
tain an action in any court of law, it became to numbers a matter of necessity 
and served rather to irritate than to produce security. A more efficient 
measure was the permanent establishment of a high court of justice to inquire 
into offences against the state, to which was added the organisation of a sys- 
tem of espionage by Captain Bishop, under the direction of Scott, a member 
of the council. 

While the king was on his way to Scotland, a number of blank commissions 
had been seized in the possession of Dr. Lewen, a civiliau, who suffered the 
penalty of death. Soon afterwards Sir John Gell, Colonel Eusebius Andrews, 
and Captain Benson, were arraigned on the charge of conspiring the destruc- 
tion of the government establimed by law. Andrews and Benson suffered 
death, and Gell, was condemned to perpetual imprisonment, with the for- 
feiture of his property. These executions did not repress the eagerness of 
the royalists, nor relax the vigilance of the council. In the beginning of 
December (1660) the friends of Charles took up arms in Norfolk, but the 
rising was premature; a body of roundheads dispersed the insurgents; and 
twenty of the latter atoned for their temerity with their lives. Still the fail- 
ure of one plot did not prevent the formation of another; and many of the 
Presb 3 derians, through enmity to the principles of the Independents, devoted 
themselves to the interests of the prince. Love, one of the most celebrated 
of the ministers, was apprehended with several of his associates. It was 
clearly proved against him that the meetings had been held in his house, the 
money collected for the royalists had been placed on his table, and the letters 
received, and the answers to be returned, had been read in his hearing. The 
imfortunate minister lost his head on Tower Hill with the constancy and 
serenity of a martyr. Of his associates, only one. Gibbons, a citizen, shared 
his fate.™ 


PIKAL CONQUEST OP SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 

The Channel Islands, Scilly, Man, and the colonies of Barbadoes and Vir- 
ginia had been reduced by the end of the year 1651. Scotland and Ireland 
only remained to occupy the attention of the council of state. The total 
conquest of Ireland was speedily achieved. After the departure of Cromwell, 
Ireton had reduced Waterford and Carlow, while Sir Charles Coote was equally 
successful in Ulster, and Lord Broghill in Munster. Connaught and the city 
of Limerick only remained to the Irish. Ormonde, thwarted and impeded 
in every possible manner by the priesthood, qmtted the kingdom (Dec. 7), 
leaving hk unea^ seat to be filled by the marquis of Clanricarde, a Catholic 
nobleman of high honour and unsullied loyalty. Clanricarde was half-brother 
to the late earl of Essex. Their mother was the daughter of Sir Francis Wal- 
singham and widow of Sir Philip Sidney. A negotiation was meantime going 
on with that princely amdottiere the duke of Lorraine for the service of himself 
and his army; but he required for himself, his heirs, and successors the title of 
protector-royal, with the chief civil and military authority, to be retained 
until Charles Stuart should repay him his expenses. To these extravagant 
demands the agents sent to Brussels subscribed (July 27, 1651); but Clanri- 
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carde rejected them with indignation, and the arrest of the duke by the Spanish 
government soon put an end to all hopes from that quarter. 

Ireton opened the campaim of 1651 with the siege of Limerick (June 11). 
It had a garrison of three thousand men under Hugh O’Neil, the gallant 
dftfpnrlftr of Olonmel, but the keys of the gates and the government of the city 
remained with the mayor. Coote advanced from the north, and in spite of 
Clanricarde pushed on to Portumna and Athunree; Broghill defeated Lord 
Muskcrry, the Catholic commander in Munster; Ireton himself forced the 
passage of the Shannon at lOllaloe, and transported a part of his army to the 
Clare side of that river; and Limerick was thus shut in on all sides. The 
defence was gallant, and it was not till after a siege of four months and a wide 
breach having been effected in the walls, tliat the people and the garrison 
consented to treat (Oct. 27). Twenty-two persons were excepted from 
mercy, of whom five, namely, the bishop of Emly, Woulfe a turbulent friar, 
Stritch the mayor, Barron one of the town-council, and General PurceU, were 
executed. The intercession of the members of the court-martial which tried 
him saved the life of the brave O’Neil. Ireton did not long outlive his con- 
quest; he fell a victim to the plague, which was then raging in that part of 
the kingdom (Nov. 25). His remains were transmitted to England and 
honoured with a magnificent funeral in Westminster Abbey, and an estate of 
2000Z. a year was settled on his family. Lieutenant-General Ludlow, who 
succeeded to the command, completed the subjugation of the country in the 
foUowing year. 

The parliament appointed Lambert to the office of lord-deputy in Ireland 
(Jan. 30, 1652). Lambert, who was a vain ostentatious man, went immedi- 
ately to great expense, laying out not less than 5000(. on his coach and equip- 
age; but a simple accident came to terminate his visions of glory. His wife 
and Ireton’s widow happened to meet in the park; the former, as the lady 
of the actual deputy, claimed precedence. The mortified relict complained 
to her father; about the same time she gave her hand to Lieutenant-General 
Pleetwood, who was now a widower; and to complete her triumph over her 
rival, it only remained that her husband and not Lambert should be the 
deputy, and tliis was easily effected. It was proposed to limit Lambert’s 
commission to six months, but he objected to tins and sent in liis rcedg- 
nation. Cromwell was then empowered to appoint the commander of the 
forces for Ireland, and he nominated Fleetwood (July 9). 

Commissioners, as in the case of Scotland, were appointed to regulate the 
affairs of Ireland. The people of that most unliappy coxmtry were treated 
as we shall now proceed to relate./ 

CRXnSLTIES OF THE HUSH SETTLEMENT 

One of the first cares of the commissioners was to satisfy the claims of 
vengeance. In the year 1644 the Catholic nobility had petitioned the king 
that an inquiry might be made into the murders alleged to have been perpe- 
trated on each side in Ireland, and that justice might be executed on the 
offenders without distinction of country or religion. To the conquerors it 
appeared more expedient to confine the inquiry to one party; and a high 
coxut of justice was established to try Catholics charged with having shed 
the blood of any Protestant out of battle since the commencement of the 
relDelhon in 1641. Donnelan, a native, was appointed president, with Com- 
missary-General Re 3 nnolds, and Cook, who had acted as solicitor at the trial of 
Charles I. for his assessors. Lords Muskerry and Clanmaliere, with Mac- 
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caithy Reagh, -whether they owed it to their innocence or to the influence of 
friendfe, had the good fortune to be acquitted; the mother of Colonel Fitz- 

n ' Ick was burned; Lord Mayo, colonels Tool, Bagnal, and about two hun- 
more, suffered death by the axe or by the halter. It was, however, 
remarkable, that the greatest deficiency of proof occurred in the province 
where the principal massacres were said to have been committed. Of the 
men of Ulster, Sir Phelim O’Neil is the only one whose conviction and execu- 
tion have been recorded. 

Cromwell had not been long in the island before he discovered that it was 
impossible to accomplish the original design of extirpating the Catholic popu- 
lation; and he had therefore adopted the expedient of alTo-wing their leaders 
to expatriate themselves -with a portion of their countrymen, by en-tering into 
the service of foreign powers. This plan was followed b^ his successors in 
the war, and was perfected by an act of parliament, banishing all the Catholic 
officers. Each cmeftain, when he surrendered, stipulated for a certain number 
of men; everj^faeility was furnished him to complete his le-vy; and the exiles 
hastened -to risk their lives in the service of the Catholic powers who hired 
them; many in that of Spain, others of Prance, others of Austria, and some 
of the republic of Venice. Ihus the obnoxious population was reduced by 
the number of thirty, perhaps forty thousand able-bodied men; but it soon 
became a question how to dispose of their -wives and families, of the -wives and 
families of those who had perished by the ravages of disease and the casualties 
of war, and of the multitudes who, chased from their homes and employ- 
ments, were reduced to a state of utter destitution. These at different times, 
to the amount of several thousands, were collected in bodies, driven on ship- 
board, and conveyed to the West Indi^. 

According to Petty, y six thousand boys and women were sent away. 
Lynch (Oambrensis Eversm) says that they were sold for slaves. Bruodin» 
in his Propiignacidum (Prague, 1669), numbers the exiles at one hundred 
thousand. .Aiter the conquest of Jamaica in 1656, the protector, that he 
might people it, resolved to transport a thousand Irish boys and a thousand 
Irish girls to the island. 

Yet with aU these drains on the one party, and the continual accession of 
English and Scottish colonists on the other, the Catholic was found to exceed 
the Protestant population in the proportion of eight to one. Cromwell, when 
he had reached the zenith of his power, had recourse to a new expedient. He 
repeatedly solicited the furitives, who, in the reign of the late king, had settled 
in New England, to abandon their plantations and accept of lands in Ireland. 
On their refusal, he made the same offer to the Vaudois, the Protestants of 
Piedmont, but was equally unsuccessful. They preferred their native valleys, 
though under the government of a Catholic sovereign, whose enmity they ha(l 
provoked, to the green fields of Erin, and all the benefits wliieh they might 
derive from the fostering care and religious creed of the pro-tector. By an act 
of Aug. 12, 1652, entitled “An Act for the Settlement of Ireland,” the parlia- 
ment divided the royalists and Catholics into different classes, and allotted to 
each class an appropriate deOTee of punishment. Forfeiture of life and estate 
was pronounced against all the great proprietors of lands, banishment against 
those who had accepted commissions; the forfeitmre of two-thirds of their 
^tates against all who had borne arms under the confederates of the king’s 
lieutenant, and the forfeiture of one-third against all persons whomsoever 
who had not been in the actual service of parliament, or had not displayed 
their constant affection to the commonwealth of England. This was the doom 
of peraons of property; to all others, whose estates, real and personal, did not 
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amount to the value of ten poimds, a full and free pardon was graciously 
offered. 

Care, however, was taken that the third parts, which by this act were to 
be restored to the original proprietors, were not to be allotted to them out of 
their former estates, but “in such places as the parliament, for the more effect- 
ual settlement of the peace of the nation, should think fit to appoint.” When 
the first plan of extermination had failed, another project was adopted of 
confining the Catholic landholders to Connaught and Clare, beyond the river 
Shannon, and of dividing the remainder of the island, Leinster, Munster, and 
Ulster, among Protestant colonists. This, it was said, would prevent the quar- 
rels wriich must otherwise occur between the new planters and the ancient 
owners; it would render rebellion more difficult and less formidable; and it 
would break the hereditary influence of the chiefs over their septs, and of the 
landlords over their tenants. Accordingly tlie Little Parliament, called by 
Cromwell and his oflBicers (Sept. 26) passed a second act, which assigned to au 
persons, claiming under the qualifications described in the former, a propor- 
tionate quantity of land on the right bank of the Shannon; set aside the coun- 
ties of Limerick, fflpperary, and Waterford in Munster, of King’s County, 
Queen’s County, Westmeath, and Meath in Leinster, and of Down, Antrim, 
and Armagh in Ulster, to satisfy in equal shares the English adventurers who 
had subscribed money in the beginning of the contest, and the arrears of the 
army that had served m Ireland since Cromwell took the command; reserved 
for the future disposal of the government the forfeitures in the counties of 
Dublin, Cork, Kildare, and Carlow; and charged those in the remaining coun- 
ties with the deficiency, if there should be any in the first ten, with the liquida- 
tion of several public debts, and with the arrears of the Irisn army contracted 
previously to the battle of Rathmines. 

To carry this act into execution, the commissioners, by successive proclar 
mations, ordered all persons who claimed under qualifications, and in addi- 
tion, all who had borne arms against the parliament, to “remove and trans- 
^ant” themselves into Connaught and Clare before the first of May, 1654. 
How many were prevailed upon to obey, is unknown; but that they amounted 
to a considerable number is plain from the fact that the lands allotted to them 
in lieu of their third portions extended to more than 800,000 English acres. 
Many, however, refused. Retiring into bogs and fastnesses, they formed 
bodies of armed men, and supported themselves and their followers by the 
depredations which they committed on the occupiers of tlieir estates. Thej 
were called rapparees and tories. This celebrated party name, “toiy,” is 
derived from “ toruighim,” to puimie for the sake of plunder. So formidable 
did they become to the new settlers, that in certain districts, the sum of two 
hundred poimds was offered for the head of the leader of the band, and that of 
forty pounds for the head of any one of the privates. To maintain this system 
of spoliation, and to coerce the vindictive passions of the natives, it became 
necessary to establish martial law, and to enforce regulations the most arbi- 
trary and oppressive. No Catholic was permitted to reside within any gawi- 
son or market town, or to remove more than one mile from his own dwelling 
without a passport describing his person, age, and occupation; every meeting 
of four persons besides the family was pronounced an illegal and treasonable 
assembly; to carry arms, or to have arms at home, was made a capital offence; 
and any transplanted Irishman, who was found on the left bank of the Shan- 
non, might be put to death by the first person who met him, without the order 
of a magistrate. 

Seldom has any nation been reduced to a state of bondage more galling 
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and oppresave. Under tlie pretence of the violation of these laws, their 
feelmgs were outraged, and their blood was shed with impunity. They held 
their property, their liberty, and their lives, at the will of the petty despots 
around them, foreign planters, and the commanders of military posts, who 
were stimulated by revenge and interest to depress and exterminate the 
native population. The reugion of the Irish proved an additional source of 
solicitude to their fanatical conquerors. By one of the articles concluded 
with Lord Westmeath, it was stipulated that all the in^bitants of Ireland 
should enjoy the benefit of an act lately passed in England “ to relieve peaee- 
able persons from the rigours of former acts in matters of religion”; and that 
no Irah recusant should be compelled to assist at any form of service contrary 
to his conscience. When the treaty was presented for ratification, this con- 
cession shocked^ and scandalised the piety of the saints. The first part was 
instantly negatived; and, if the second was carried by a small majority 
through the efforts^ of Marten and Vane, it was with a proviso that “the 
article should not give any the least allowance, or countenance, or toleration, 
to the exercise of the Catholic worship in any m anne r whatsoever.” 

In the spirit of these votes the civil commissioners ordered by proclamation 
of January 6th, 1653, ^ Catholic clergymen to quit Ireland within twenty 
days, under the penalties of high treason, and forbade all other persons to 
harbour any such clei^ymen under the pain of death. Additional provisions 
tending to the same object followed in succession. Whoever knew of the 
conceatoent of a priestj and did not rev^ it to the proper authorities, was 
niade liable to the punishment of a public whipping and the amputation of 
his ears; to be absent on a Sunday from the service at the parish church, sub- 
jected the offender to a :l^ of thirty pence; and the magistrates were author- 
ised to take away the children of Catholics and send them to England for edu- 
cation, and to tender the oath of abjuration to all persons of the age of one 
and twenty years, the refusal of which subjected them to imprisonment during 
pleasure, ^d to the forfeiture of two-thir^ of their estates real and personal. 
During this period the Catholic clergy were exposed to a persecution far more 
severe than had ever been previously experienced in the island, "i^e Irish 
people lay prostrate at the feet of their conquerors; the mUitary were dis- 
tributed in mall bodies over the country; their vigilance was sharpened by 
religious antipathy and. the hope of reward; and the means of detection were 
facilitated by the prohibition of travelling without a license from the magis- 
trates. Of the many priests who stDl remained in the country, several were 
diseovered, and forfeited their lives on the gallows; those who escaped detec- 
tion concealed themselves in the caverns of the mountains, or in lonely hovels 
raised in the midst of the naorasses, whence they issued during the night to 
carry the consolations of religion to the huts of their oppressed and suffering 
countrymen. A proclamation was also issued ordering all nuns to marry or 
leave Ireland. They were successively transported to Belgium, France, and 
Spain, where they were hospitably received in the convents of their respective 
orders. 


THE SUBJUGATION OP SCOTLAND 

In Scotland the power of the commonwealth was as firmly established as 
in Ireland. When CromweU had hastened in pursuit of the king to Worcester, 
he had left Monk with eight thousand men to complete the conquest of the 
kingdom. Monk had invested Stirling, and the Highlanders who composed 
the garrison compelled the governor to capitulate (Aug. 14, 1651). The 
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rnfliHftn castle, which had never been violated by the presence of a conqueror, 
submitted to the English “sectaries”; and, wmt was stUl more humbling to 
the pride of the nation, the royal robes, part of the regalia, and the national 
record, were irreverently torn from their repositories, and sent to London as 
the trophies of victory. Thence the English general marched forward to 
Dundee, where he received a proud defiance from Lumsden, the governor. 
During the preparations for the assault, he learned that the Scottish lords, 
whom Charles had entrusted with the government in his absence, were holding 
a meeting on the moor at EUet, in Angus. By his order, six hundred horse, 
under the colonels Alured and Morgan, aided, as it was beueved, by treachery, 
surra^d them at an early hour in the momii^ (Aug. 28). 

Three hundred prisoners were made, including the two committees of the 
estates and the kirk, several peers, and all the gentry of the neighbourhood; 
and these, with such other individuals as the general deemed hostile and 
dangerous to the commonwealth, followed the regalia and records of their 
country to the English capital. At Dundee a breach was soon made in the 
wall: the defenders shrunk from the charge of the assailants; and the gov- 
ernor and garrison were massacred (Sept. 1). Balfour J says “Mounche com- 
maundit all, of quhatsummeuer sex, to be putt to the edge of the suord. Ther 
wer eight hundred inhabitants and souldiers killed, and about two hundred 
women and children. The plounder and buttie they gatte in the toune, 
exceided 2 millions and a halffe” (about £200,000). That, however, the 
whole garrison was not put to the sword appears from the mention in the 
Journal (Sept. 12) of a list of officers made prisoners, and from Monk’s letter 
to Cromwell. Cary * says “ There was killed of the enemy about five hundred, 
and two hundred or thereabouts taken prisoners. The stubbornness of the 
people enforced the soldiers to plunder the town.” 

Warned by this awful example, St. Andrews, Aberdeen, and Montrose 
opened their gates; the earl of Huntley and Lord Balcarres submitted; the 
few remaining fortresses capitulated in succession. To show the hopelessness 
of resistance, the army was successively augmented to the amount of twenty 
thousand men; citadels were marked out to be built of stone at Ayr, Leith, 
Perth, and Inverness; and a long chain of military stations drawn across the 
highlands served to curb, if it did not tame, the fierce and indignant spirit of 
the natives. The parliament declared the lands and goods of the crown public 
property, and confecated the estates of all who had joined the king or the duke 
of Hanulton in their invasions of England, unless they were engaged in trade, 
and worth no more than £5, or not engaged in trade, and worth only £100. 

All authority derived from any other source than the parliament of Eng- 
land was abolished by proclamation (Jan, 31, 1651); the different sheriffs, 
and civil officers of doubtful fidelity, were removed for others attached to the 
commonwealth; a yearly tax of £130,000 was imposed in lieu of free quarters 
for the support of the army; and English judges, assisted by three or four 
natives, were appointed to go the circuits, and to supersede the courts of 
session. 

The English judges were astonished at the spirit of litigation and revenge 
which the Sheets displayed during the circuit. More than one thousand in<£- 
viduals were accused before them of adultery, incest, and other offences, 
which they had been obliged to confess in the kirk during the last twenty 
or thirty years. ^S^en no other proof was brought, the charge was dismissed. 
In like manner sixty persons were charged with witchcraft. These were also 
acquitted; for, though they had confessed the offence, the confession had 
been drawn from them by torture. It was usual to tie up the supposed witch 
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by the thumbs, and to whip her till she confessed; or to put the flame of a 
candle to the soles of the feet, between the toes, or to parts of the head, or to 
make the accused wear a shirt of hair steeped in vinegar. 

It was with grief and shame that the Scots yielded to these innovations; 
though they were attended with one redeeming benefit, the prevention of that 
anarchy and bloodshed which must have followed, had the cavaliers and 
covenanters, with forces nearly balanced, and passions equally excited, been 
left to wreak their vengeance on each other. But they were soon threatened 
with what in their eyes was a still greater evil. 

The parliament resolved to incorporate the two countries into one com- 
monwealth, without kingly government or the aristocratical influence of a 
house of peers. This was thought to fill up the measure of Scottish misery. 
Not only national but reli^ous feelings were outraged. The ministers for- 
bade the people to give support to the measure. The parliamentary commis- 
sioners (they were eight, with St. John and Vane at their head), secure of the 
power of the sword, derided the menaces of the kirk. They convened at 
Dalkeith the representatives of the counties and burghs, who were ordered 
to bring with them full powers to treat and conclude respecting the incorporar 
tion of the two countries. Twenty-eight out of thirty shires, and forty-foiu* 
out of fifty-ei^t burghs, gave their consent; and the result was a second 
meeting at Edinburgh, in which twenty-one deputies were chosen to arrange 
the conditions with the parliamentary commissioners at Westminster. There 
conferences were held, and many articles discussed (Sept. 22, 1652); but, 
before the plan could be amicably adjusted, the parliament itself, with all its 
projects, was overturned by the successful ambition of Cromwell. 

TBANSACTIONS WTTH PORTUGAL AND SPAIN 

From the conquest of Ireland and Scotland we may now turn to the trans- 
actions between the commonwealth and foreim powers. The king of Portu- 
gal was the first who provoked its anger, and felt its vengeance. At an early 
period in 1649, Prince Rupert, with the fleet which had revolted from the 
parliament to the late king, had sailed from the Texel, swept the Irish Channel, 
and inflicted severe injuries on the English commerce. Vane, to whose indus- 
try had been committed the care of the naval department, had made every 
exertion to equip a formidable armament, the command of which was given 
to three military officers, Blake,^ Deane, and Popham. Rupert retired before 
this superior force to the harbour of Kinsale; the batteries kept his enemies 
at bay; and the Irish supplied him with men and provisions. At length the 
victories of Cromwell by land compelled him to quit his asylum; and, with 
the loss of three ships, he burst through the blockading squadron, sailed to 
the coast of Spain, and during the winter months sought shelter in the waters 
of the Tagus. In March, 1650, Blake appeared with eighteen men-of-war at 
the mouth of the river; to his request that he inight be allowed to attack the 
pirate at his anchorage, he received from the king of Portugal a peremptory 
refusal; and, in his attempt to force his way up the river he was mven back 
by the fire from the batteries. 

In obedience to his instructions^ he revenged himself on the Portuguese 
trade, and John IV, by way of reprisal, arrested the English merchants, and 
took possession of their effects. Alarmed, however, by the losses of his sub- 
jects, he compelled Rupert to quit the Tagus (Dec. 17), and despatched an 

f * Blake had never been to sea when he took command at the age of fifty, but he speedily 
ationised old-school methods.] 
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eavoy, named Gmmaraes, to solicit an accommodation. Rupert sailed into 
tte Mediterranean, and maintained himself by piracy, captuiing not only 
English but Spanish and Genoese ships. All who did not favour him were 
considered as enemies. Driven from the Mediterranean by the En^ish, he 
sailed to the West Indies, where he inflicted greater losses on the Spanish than 
the English trade. Here his brother, Prince Maurice, perished in a storm; 
and Rupert, unable to oppose his enemies with any hope of success, returned 
to Europe, and anchored in the harbour of Nantes, in March, 1652. He sold 
his two men-of-war to Cardinal Mazarin. The progress of the treaty with 
Portugal was interrupted by the usurpation of Cromwell, and another year 
elapsed before it was concluded. By it valuable privileges were granted to 
the English traders; four commissioners — two English and two Portuguese, 
were appointed to settle all claims against the Portuguese government; and it 
was agreed that an English commissary should receive one-half of all the duties 
paid by the English merchants in the ports of Portugal, to provide a sufficient 
fund for the liquidation of the debt. 

To Charles I (nor will it surprise us, if we recollect his treatment of 
the infanta) the court of ^ain had always behaved with coldness and 
reserve. 'Ihe ambassador Cardenas continued to reside in London, even 
after the king’s execution, and was the &st foreign minister whom the par- 
liament honoured with a public audience. He made it his chief object to 
cement the friendship between the commonwealth and his own country, 
fomented the hostility of the former against Portugal and the United ibrov- 
mces, the ancient enemies of Spain, and procured the assent of his sovereim 
that an accredited minister from the parliament should be admitted by the 
court of Madrid. The individual selected for this office was Ascham, a man 
who, by his writings, had rendered himself peculiarly obnoxious to the rojral- 
ists. He landed near Cadiz, proceeded under an escort for his protection 
to Madrid, and repaired to an iim^ till a suitable residence could be procured. 
The next day, while he was sittmg at dinner with Riba, a renegade friar, 
his interpreter, six Englishmen entered the house; four remained below to 
watch; two burst into the room, exclaiming, “Welcome, gallants, welcome”; 
and in a moment both the ambassador and the interpreter lay on the floor 
weltering in their blood. Of the assassins, one — Sparkes, a native of 
Hampsmre — was taken about three miles from the city; and the parlia- 
ment, unable to obtain more, appeared to be content with the blood of this 
single victim. 


KELATIONS WITH HOLLAND; THE NAVIGATION ACT 

These negotiations ended peaceably; those between the commonwealth 
and the United Provinces, though commenced with friendly feelings, led 
to hostilities. It might have been expected that the Dutch, mindful of 
the glorious struggle for liberty maintained by their fathers, and crowned 
with success by the Treaty of Munster, would have viewed with exultation 
the triumph of the English republicans. But William II, prince of Orange, 
had mamed a daughter of Charles I; his views and interests were espoused 
by the military and the people; and his adherents possessed the ascendancy 
in the states general and in all the provincial states, excepting those of Fries- 
land and Holland. As long as he lived, no atonement could be obtained 
for the murder of Dorislaus, no audience for Strickland, the resident ambas- 
sador, thoi^ that favour was repeatedly granted to Boswell, the envoy of 
Charles. Efowever, in November, 1660, the prince had died of the small-pox 
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in his twenty-fourth year; and a few da}^ later his widow was delivered of a 
son, WiDiam III, the same who subsequently ascended the throne of England. 
The infancy of his successor emboldened the democratical party; they 
abolished the ofloice of stadtholder, and recovered the ascendency in the gov- 
ernment. 

Among the numerous projects which the English leaders cherished imder 
the intoxication of success, was that of forming, by the incorporation of the 
United Provinces with the commonwealth, a great and powerful republic, 
capable of striking terror into all the crowned heads of Europe. But so many 
difficulties were foreseen, so many objections raised, that the ambassadors 
received instructions to confine themselves to the more sober proposal of 
“ a strict and intimate alliance and union, which might give to each a mutual 
and intrinsical interest” in the prosperity of the other. The states had not 
forgotten the offensive delay of the parliament to answer their embassy of 
intercession for the life of Charles I; nor did they brook the superiority which 
it now assumed, by prescribing a certain term within which the negotiation 
should be concluded. Pride was met with equal pride. The states, having 
demanded in vain an explanation of the proposed confederacy, piusentecl a 
counter project; but whue the different articles remained imder discussion, 
the period prefixed by the parliament expired, and the ambassadors departed. 
To whom the failure of the negotiation was owing became a subject of con- 
troversy. The Hollanders blamed the abrupt and supercilious carriage of 
St. John and his colleague; the ambassadors charged the states with having 
purposely created delay, that they might not commit themselves by a treaty 
with the commonwealth, before they had seen the issue of the contest between 
the king of Scotland and Oliver Cromwell. 

In a short time that contest was decided in the battle of Worcester, and 
the states condescended to become petitioners in their turn. Their am- 
bassadors arrived in En^and with the intention of resuming the negoti- 
ation where it had been interrupted by the departure of St. John and his 
colleague. But circumstances were now changed; success had enlarged the 
pretensions of the parliament; and the British, instead of shunning, courted a 
trial of strength with the Belgic lion. First the Dutch merchantmen were 
visited under the pretext of searching for munitions of war, which they were 
carrying to the enemy; and then, at the representation of certain merchants, 
who conceived themselves to have been injured by the Dutch navy, letters 
of marque were granted to several individuals, and more than eighty prizes 
brought into the English ports. 

In addition, the Navigation Act had been passed and carried into exe- 
cution, by[ which it was enacted that no goods, the produce of Africa, Asia, 
and America, should be imported into England in ships which wore not the 
property of England or its colonies; and that no produce or manufacture 
of any part of Europe should be imported, unless in ships the property of 
England or of the country of which such merchandise was the proper growth 
or manufacture. Hitherto the Dutch had been the common carriers of 
Europe; by this act, the offspring of St. John’s resentment, one great and 
lucrative branch of their commercial prosperity was lopped off, and the 
first, but fruitless demand of the ambassadors was that, if not repealed, it 
should at least be suspended during the negotiation. The Dutch merchants 
had solicited permission to indemnify themselves by reprisals; but the states 
ordered a numerous fleet to be equipped, and announced to all the neighbour- 
ing powers that their object was, not to make war, but to afford protection 
to their commerce. By the council of state, the communication was received 
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as a menace; the English shms of war were ordered to exact in the narrow 
seas the same honour to the flag of the commonwealth as had been formerly 
paid to that of the king; and me ambassadors were reminded of the claim 
of indenmification for the losses sustained by the English in the East Indies, 
of a free trade from Middelburg to Antwerp, and of the tenth herring which 
was due from the Dutch fishermen for the permission to exercise their trade 
in the British seas. 


NAVAL BATTLES OF BIAKE AND TEOMP 

While the conferences were yet pending, Commodore Young met a fleet 
of Dutch merchantmen under convoy in the Channel (May 12, 1662) ; and, 
after a sharp action, compelled the 
men-of-war to salute the English flag. 

A few days later (May 18) the cele- 
brated TYomp appeared with two- 
and-forty sail in the Downs. He had 
been instructed to keep at a proper 
distance from the English coast, 
neither to provoke nor to shun hos- 
tilit 3 r, and to salute or not according 
to his own discretion; but on no ac- 
count to yield to the newly-claimed 
right of search. To Bourne, the Eng- 
lish commander, he apologised for his 
arrival, which,_ne said, was not with 
any hostile design, but in consequence 
of the loss of several anchors and 
cables on the opposite coast. The 
next day (May 19) he met Blake off 
the harbour of Dover; an action took 
place between the rival commanders; 
and, when the fleets separated in the 
evening, the English cut off two ships 
of thirty guns, one of which they took, 
the other they abandoned, on account 
of the damage which it had received. 

It was a question of some importance 
who was the aggressor. By Blake it was asserted that Tromp had gratui- 
tously come to insult the English fleet in its own roads, and had provoked 
the engagement by firing the broadside. The Dutchman rejflied that he 
was cruising for the protection of trade; that the weather had driven him on 
the English coast; that he had no -thought of fighting till he received the 
fire of Blake’s ships; and that, during the action, he had carefully kept on the 
defensive, though he might -vrath his great superiority of force have annihi- 
lated the assailants. 

The great argument of the parliament in their declaration is the follow- 
ing: Tromp came out of his way to meet the English fleet, and fired on Blake 
without provocation; the states did not punish mm, but retained him in -the 
command; therefore he acted by their orders, and the war was begun by 
them. Each of these assertions was denied on the other tide. Tromp 
showed the reasons which led him into the track of the English fleet; and the 
states asserted, from the evidence before them, that Tromp had ordered his 
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sails to be lowered, and was employed in getting ready his boat to compliment 
the EngUsht admiral at the time when he received a broadside from the 
impatience of Blake. 

The reader will probably think, that those who submitted to solicit 
the continuance of peace were not the first to seek the commencement of 
hostilities. Immediately after the action at sea, the council ordered the 
Engliah commanders to pursue^ attack, and destroy all vessels the property 
of 9ie United Provinces; and, in the course of a month, more than seventy 
sail of merchantmen, besides several men-of-war, were captured, stranded, 
or burnt. The Dutch, on the contrary, abstained from reprisals; their ambas- 
sadors thrice assured the council that the battle had happened without 
the knowledge, and to the deep regret of the states; and on each occasion 
earnestly deprecated the adoption of hasty and violent measures, which 
might lead to consequences highly prejudicial to both nations. They received 
an answer, which, assuming it as proved that the states intended to usurp 
the rights of Enriand on the sea, and to destroy the navy, the bulwark of 
those rights, declared that it was the duty of parliament to seek reparation 
for the past, and security for the future. Soon afteiwards Pauw, the grand 
pensionary of Holland, arrived. He proposed that a court of inquiry, con- 
sisting of an equal number of commissioners from each nation, should be 
appointed, and exemplary punishment inflicted on the officer who should 
be found to have provoked the engagement; and demanded that hostilities 
should cease, and the negotiation be resumed. He was told bjr order of par- 
liament, that the English government expected full compensation for all the 
charges to which it had been put by the preparations and attempts of the 
states, and hoped to meet with security for the future in an alliance which 
should render the interests of both nations consistent with each other. These, 
it was evident were conditions to which the piide of the states would refuse 
to stoop; Pauw demanded an audience of leave of the parliament (Juno 30 ); 
and all hope of reconciliation vanished. 

If the Dutch had hitherto solicited peace, it was not that they feared the 
result of war. The sea was their native element; and the fact of their mari- 
time superiority had long been openly or tacitly acknowledged by all the 
powers of Europe. But they wisely judged that no victory^ by sea could 
repay them for the losses which they must sustain from the extinction of their 
fishing trade, and the suspension of their commerce. For the common- 
wealth, on the other hand, it was fortunate that the depredations of Prince 
Rupert had turned the attention of the leaders to naval concerns. Their 
fleet had been four years in commission: ^ the officers and men were actuated 
by the same spirit of civil liberty and religious enthusiasm which dis tinguish ed 
the land army; A 3 rscue had just returned from the reduction of Barbadoes 
with a poweniil_ squadron; and fifty additional ships were ordered to be 
equipped, an object easily accomplished at a time when any merchantman 
capable of carrpng guns could, with a few alterations, be converted into 
a noan-of-war. Ayscue with the smaller division of the fleet remained at 
home to scour the Channel. 

Blake sailed to the north, captured the squadron appointed to protect 
the Dutch fishing-vessels, exacted from the busses the duty of every tenth 
herring, and sent them home with a prohibition against fishing without a 
license from the English government. In the meanwhile Tromp sailed 
from the Texel with seventy men-of-war. It was expected in Holland that 

[• As Gardiner* points out, the Dutch were out of practice, having had no fighting since 1689.] 
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he would sweep the English navy from the face of the ocean. His first 
attempt was to surprise Ayscue, who was saved by a calm followed by a 
change of wind. He then sailed to the north in search of Blake. But his 
fleet was dispersed by a storm; and on his return he was received with mur- 
murs and reproaches by the populace. Indignant at a treatment which he 
had not deseived, he justified his conduct before the states, and then laid down 
his commission. De Ruytor, a name almost equally illustrious on the ocean, 
was appointed his successor. That ofliccr sailed to the mouth of the channel, 
took under his charge a fleet of merchantmen, and on his return was opposed 
by Ayscue with nearly an equal force. The English commander burst 
through the enemy, and was followed by nine sail; the rest of the flest took 
no share in the action, and the convoy escaped. The blame rested not with 
Ayscue, but with his inferior officers; but the council took the opportunity 
to lay Mm aside, not that they doubted his courage or abilities, but because 
he was suspected of a secret leaning to the royal cause. To console liim for 
his disgrace, he received a present of three hundred pounds, with a grant 
of land of the same armual rent in Ireland. 

De Witt now joined De Ruytei*, and took the command. Blake accepted 
the challenge of battle (Sept. 28) off the Kentish Knock, and night alone 
separated the combatants. The next morning the Dutch fled, and were pur- 
sued as far as the Gor6e. Their ships were in general of smaller dimensions, 
and drew less water than those of their adversaries, who dared not follow 
among the numerous sand-banks with which the coast is studded.’” The 
English conunander Appleton sent to convoy home the Smyrna fleet was 
blockaded in Leghorn by a Dutch fleet and on August 27th Badiley, sent to 
his relief, was attacked near Elba by the Dutch uirder Van Galen and wiis 
driven to take refuge in a friendly Spanish port after losing a ship. Mean- 
while the Danish king had detained twenty English merchantmen. Parlia- 
ment now ordered thirty new frigates built.® Blake, supposing that naval 
operations would be suspended during the winter, had detached several 
squadrons to different ports, and was riding in the Downs with tliirty-soven 
sail, when he was surprised by the appearance of a hostile fleet of double that 
number, under the command of Tromp, whoso wounded pride had been 
appeased with a new commission.* A mistaken sense of honour induced the 
English admiral to engage in the unequal contest. The battle raged from 
eleven in the morning till night. The English, though they burned a largo 
ship and disabled two others, lost five sail cither sunk or taken; and Blake, 
under cover of the darkness, ran up the river as far as Leigh. Tromp sought 
his enemy at Harwich and Yarmouth; returning, he insulted the coast as he 
passed; and continued to cruise backwards and forwards from the North 
Foreland to the Isle of Wight [capturing prizes, including one man-of-war. 
Dutch sailors also landed on the coast of Sussex and carried off cattle]. 

The parliament made every exertion to wipe away this disgrace. The 
ships were speedily refitted; two regiments of infantry embarked to serve as 
m^ines; a bounty was offered for volunteers; the wa^s of the seamen were 
raised; provision was made for their families during their absence on service; 
a new rate for the division of prize-money was established; and, in aid of 
Blake, two officers, whose abilities had been already tried, Deane and Monk, 
received the joint command of the fleet. On the other hand, the Dutch were 

P According to Gardiner i Blake went into battle witb 45 sail to Tromp’s 86. Blake’s ships, 
however, were as a rule much more powerful than Tromp’s. But 20 of Blalce’s ships kept out 
of the fight. See also the history of the Netherlands, chapter XIV, for the Dutch view of the 
wars.] 
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intoxicated with their success; they announced it to the world in prints, 
poems, and publications; and Tromp affixed a broom to the head of his mast 
as an emblem of his triumph.^ He had gone to the lie de 116 to take home- 
ward-bound trade under his charge, with orders to resume his station at the 
mouth of the Thames, and to prevent the egress of the English. But Blake 
had already stationed himself with more than seventy sail across the Channel, 
opposite the Isle of Portland, to intercept the return of the enemy. On the 
18th of February, 1653, the Dutch fleet, equal in number, with one hundred 
and fifty merch^tmen under convoy, was discovered near Cape La Hogue, 
steering along the coast of France. The action was maintained with the most 
desperate obstinacy. The Dutch lost six sail, either sunk or taken, the Eng- 
lish one, but several were disabled, and Blake himself was severely wounded. 

The following morning the enemy were seen opposite Weymouth, drawn 
up in the form of a crescent covering the merchantmen. Many attempts were 
made to break through the line; and so imminent did the danger appear to the 
Dutch admiral, that he made signal for the convoy to shift for themselves.* 
The battle lasted at intervals through the night; it was renewed with greater 
vigour near Boulogne in the morning; till Tromp, availing himself of the 
shallowness of the coast, pursued his course homeward unmolested by the 
pursuit of the enemy. The victory was decidedly with the English; the loss 
m men might be equal on both sides; but the Dutch themselves acknowledged 
that nine of their men-of-war and twenty-four of the merchant vessels had 
been either sunk or captured. 

ceomwell’s growing ambition 

This was the last naval victory achieved under the auspices of the parliar 
ment, which, though it wielded the powers of government with an energy that 
surprised the several nations of Europe, was doomed to bend before the 
superior genius or ascendanc 3 r of Cromwell. When he first formed the design 
of seizing the supreme authority, is uncertain; it was not till after the victory 
at Worcester that he began gradually and cautiously to unfold his object. 
He saw himself crowned with the laurels of conquest; he held the command 
in chief of a numerous and devoted army; and he dwelt with his family in a 

f ialace formerly the residence of the English monarchs. His adversaries had 
ong ago pronounced him, in all but name, “a king”; and his friends were 
accustomed to address him in langi^e as adulatory as ever gratified the ears 
of the most absolute sovereign. His importance was pe^etuaUy forced upon 
his notice by the praise of his dependants, by the foreign envoys who paid 
court to him, and by the royalists who craved his protection. In such cir- 
cumstances it cannot be surprising if the victorious general indulged the 
aspiricgs of ambition; if the stem republican, however he might hate to see 
the crown on the brows of another, felt no repugnance to place it upon his 
own. 

The grandees of the army felt that they no longer possessed the chief sway 
in the government. War had called them away to their commands in Scot- 

This story though discredited by some writers is accepted by the vast majority.] 

^ As G-ardiner^ points out Tromp had long been removed from his base of refitting, and his 
ammunition now gave out, half of his shi^s having none at all ; while Blake’s fleet was fully 
supplied. Gardiner says that while the victory remained with the English it was due to cir- 
cumstances rather than to their commanders and the honours of that heroic struggle lay 
with Tromp” for his ‘‘magnificent seamanship and undaunted courage,” The geographical 
position of England, he says, gave her always an advantage over Dutch commerce wmch must 
always be convoyed in time of war. thus hampering any war fleet.] 
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land and Ireland; and during their absence, the conduct of affairs had devolved 
on those who, in contradistinction, were denominated the statesmen. Thus, 
by the course of events, the servants had grown into masters, and the power 
of the senate had obtained the superiority over the power of the sword. Still 
the officers in their distant quarters jealously watched, and severely criticised 
the conduct of the men at Westminster. With want of vigour in directing 
the military and naval resources of the coimtry, they could not be charged; 
but it was complained that they neglected the intemal economy of govern- 
ment; that no one of the objects demanded in the Agreement of the People 
had been accomplished; and that, while others sacrificed their health and 
their lives in the service of the commonwealth, all the emoluments and patron- 
age were monopolized by tlie idle drones who remained in the capital. 

On the return of the lord-general, the council of officers had been re-estab- 
lished at Whitehall (Sept. 16, 1651); and their discontent was artfully em- 
ployed bj Cromwell in furtherance of his own elevation. When he resiunerl 
his seat in t^e house, he reminded the members of their mdifference to two 
measures earnestly desired by the country, the Act of Amnestjr and the ter- 
mination of the present parliament. Bills for each of these objects had been 
introduced as far back as 1649; but, after some progress, both were sufferetl 
to sleep in the several committees; and this backwardness of the “ statesmen” 
was attributed to their wish to enrich themselves by forfeitures, and to per- 
petuate their power by perpetuating the parliament. The influence of Crom- 
well revived both questions. An Act of Oblivion was obtained (Feb. 24, 1662) , 
which, with some exceptions, pardoned all offences committed before the 
battle of Worcester, and relieved the minds of the royalists from the appre- 
hension of additional forfeitures. On the gxiestion of the expiration of parlia- 
ment, after several warm debates, the period had been fixed (Nov. 18, 1651) 
for the 3rd of November, 1654; a distance of three years, which, perhaps, was 
not the less pleasing to Cromwell, as it served to show how unwilling his adver- 
saries were to resign their power. The interval was to be employed in deter- 
mining the (qualifications of the succeeding parliament. 

In the wmter, the lord-general called a meeting of officers and members 
at the house of the speaker; and it must have excited their surprise, when he 
proposed to them to deliberate, whether it were better to establish a republic, 
or a mixed form of monarchical government. The officers in general pro- 
nounced in favour of a republic, as the best security for the liberties of the 
people; the lawyers pleaded unanimously for a limited monarchy, as better 
adapted to the laws, the habits, and the feelings of Englishmen. With the 
latter Cromwell agreed, and inquired whom in thiit case they would choose 
for king. It was replied, either Charles Stuart or the duke of York, provided 
they would comply with the demands of the parliament; i( they would not, 
the young duke of Gloucester, who could not have imbibed the despotic notions 
of his elder brothers. This was not the answer which Cromwell sought: ho 
heard it with uneasiness; and, as often as the subject was resumed, diverted 
the conversation to some other question. In conclusion, he gave his opinion, 
that, “somewhat of a monarchical government would be most effectual, if it 
could be established with safety to the liberties of the people, as Englishmen 
and Christians.” That the result of the meeting disappointed his expecta- 
tions, is evident; but he derived from it this advantage, that he had ascer- 
tained the sentiments of many, whose aid he might subsequently require. 
None of the leaders from the opposite party appear to have been present. 

Jealous, however, of his designs, “the state^en” had begun to fight him 
with his own weapons. As the commonwealth had no longer an enemy to 
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contend with on the land, they proposed a considerable reduction in the 
number of the forces, and a proportionate reduction of the taxes raised for 
their support. The motion was too reasonable in itself, and too popular 
in the country, to be resisted with safety: one-fourth of the army was dis- 
banded (Dec. 19), and the monthly assessment lowered from one hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds to ninety thousand pounds. Before the expiration 
of six months, the question of a further reduction was brought forward; but 
the council of war took the alarm, and a letter from Cromwell to the speaks 
induced the house to continue its last vote. In a diort time it was again 
mentioned; but (August 13) six officers appeared at the bar of the house with 
a petition from the army, which, under pretence of prajring for improvements, 
tacitly charged the members with the neglect of their duty. Whitelocke 
remonstrated with Cromwell on the danger of permitting armed bodies to 
assemble and petition. He s%hted the advice. 

Soon afterwards the lord-general requested a private and confidential 
interview with that lawyer. So violent, he observed, was the discontent of 
the army, so imperious the conduct of the parliament, that it would bo impos- 
sible to prevent a collision of interests, and the subsequent ruin of the good 
cause, iinlftaa there were established “some authority so full and so high’’ as 
to be able to check these exorbitances, and to restrain the parliament. White- 
locke replied, that, to control the supreme power was legally impossible. Ah, 
even Cromweh himself, derived their authority from it. At these words the 
lord-general abruptly exclaimed, “ What, if a man should take upon him to be 
kin g ?” The commissioner answered that the title would confer no additional 
benefit on his excellency. By his command of the army, his ascendancy in 
the house, and his reputation, both at home and abroad, he already enjoyed, 
without the envy of the name, ah the power of a king. When Cromwell 
insisted that the name would give security to his followers, and command 
the respect of the people, Whitelocke rejoined, that it would change the state 
of the controversy between the parties, and convert a national into a personal 
ciuarrel. His friends had cheerfully fought with him to establish a republican 
in place of monarchical government; would they equally fi^t with him in 
favour of the house of Cromwell against the house of Stuart? ^ey separated ; 
and Whitelocke soon discovered mat he had forfeited his confidence. 

CEOlVrWELL DISSOLVES THE LONG PJUaLIAMBNT APRIL 20TH, 1653 

At length Cromwell fixed on a plan to accomplish his purpose by pro- 
curing the dissolution of the parliament, and vesting for a time the sovereign 
authority in a council of forty persons, with himself at their head. It was Ms 
wish to effect tMs quietly by the votes of parliament — his resolution to effect 
it by open force, if such votes were refused. Several meetings were held by 
the officers and members at the lodgings of the lord-general in Whitehall. St. 
John and a few others gave their assent; the rest, under the guidance of 
Whitelocke and Widdrin^on, declared that the dissolution would be danger- 
ous, and the establishment of the proposed council unwarrantable. On the 
last meeting, held on the 19th of April, 1653, all these points were long and 
warmly debated. Some of the officers declared that the parliament must be 
dissolved “ one way or other” ; but the general checked their indisci'ction and 
precipitancy; and the assembly broke up at midnight, with an understanding 
that the leading men on each side should resume the subject in the morning. 
At an early hour (April 20) the conference was recommenced, and after a short 
time interrupted, in consequence of the receipt of a notice by the general 
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that it was the intention of the house to comply with the desires of the army. 
This was a mistake: the opposite party, led by Vane, who had discovered the 
object of Cromwell, had indeed resolved to pass a bill of dissolution, not, how- 
ever, the bill proposed by the officers, but their own bill, containing all the 
obnoxious provisions; and to pass it that voiy morning, that it might obtain 
the force of law before their adversaries could have time to appeal to the 
power of the sword. Wliile Harrison “most sweetly and humbly” conjured 
them to pause before they took so important a stop, Ingoldsby hastened to 
mform the lord-general at Wliitehall. His resolution was immediately f oimed ; 
and a company of musketeers received orders to accompany him to the house. 

At this eventful moment, big with the most important consequences both 
to himself and his country, whatever were the worldngs of Cromwell’s mind, 
he had the art to conceal them from the eyes of the beholders. Leaving the 
military in the lobby, he entered the house, and composedly seated himself on 
one of the outer benches. His dmss was a plain suit of black cloth, with grey 
woistcd stockings. For a while he seemed to listen with interest to the 
debate; but, when the speaker was going to put the question, ho wliispered 
to Harrison, “This is the timoj I must do it”; and rising, put off his hat to 
address the house. At first his language was decorous and even laudatory. 
Gradually he became more warm and anunated: at last he assumed all the 
vehemence of passion, and indulged m personal vituperation. He cliargcd 
the members witli self-seeking and profancuess; with the frequent denial of 
justice, and numerous acts of oppression; with idolising the lawyers, the con- 
stant advocates of tyranny; with neglecting the men who had bled for them 
in the field, that they miglit gain the ^Presbyterians who had apostatised from 
the cause; and with doing all this in order to perpetuate their own powder, 
and to replenish their own purses. But their time was come; the Lord had 
disowned them; he had chosen more worthy instruments to perform his 
work. 

Here the orator was interrupted by Sir Peter Wentworth, who declared 
that he never before hoard language so unparliamentary, language, too, the 
more offensive, because it was adilrosscd to them by their own scivant, whom 
tlioy had too fondly cherished, and whom, by their miprecedonted bounty, 
they had made what he was. At those words Cromwell put on his hat, and, 
springing from his place, exclaimed, “Como, come, sir, I will put an end to 
your prating.” For a few seconds, apparently in the most violent agitation, 
he paced forward and backwar<l, and then, stamping on the floor, added, 
“You are no parliament. 1 ssiy you arc no ])arliament: bring them in, bring 
them in.” Instantly the door opened, and Colonel Worsoley entered, followecl 
by more than twenty musketeers. “This,” cri(«l Sir Henry Vane, “is not 
honest. It is against morality and common honesty.” “Sir Henry Vane,” 
replied Cromwell, “0 Sir Henry Vane! The Lord deliver mo from Sir Henry 
Vane! lie might have provc'iited this. But he is a jugglci*, and has not com- 
mon honesty liimsclf.” From Vane ho directed liis discourse to Wliitelocke, 
on whom he poured a torrent of abuse; then, pointing to Challoner, “Tliero,” 
he cried, “ sits a drunkard ” ; next, to Marten and Wentworth, “ There are two 
whoromasters”; and afterwards, selecting different members in succession, 
described them as dishonest and conaipt livers, a shame and a scandal to the 
profession of the gospel. 

Suddenly, however, checking himself, he turned to the guard, and ordered 
them to clear the house. At these words Colonel Harrison took the speaker 
by the hand, and led him from the chair; Algernon Sidney was next compelled 
to quit his seat; and the other members, ei^ty in number, on approach of the 
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military, rose and moved towards the door. Cromwell now resumed his dis- 
course. “It is you,” he exclaimed, "that have forced me to do this. I have 
sought the Lord both, day and night, that he would rather slay me, than put 
me on the doing of this work.” Alderman Allen took advantage of these 
words to observe, that it was not yet too late to undo what had been done; 
but Cromwell instantly charged him with peculation, and gave him into 
custody. When all were gone, fixing his eye on the mace, “What,” said he, 
“shall we do with this fool’s bauble? Here, carry it away.” Then, taking 
the act of dissolution from the clerk, he ordered the doors to be locked, and, 
accompanied by the military, retiumed to Whitehall. 

That afternoon the members of the council assembled in their usual place 
of meeting. Bradshaw had just taken the chair, when the lord-general 
entered, and told them, that n they were there as private individuals, they 
were welcome; but, if as the council of state, they must know that the par- 
liament was di^olved, and with it also the coimcil. “ Sir,” replied Bradshaw, 
with the spirit of an ancient Eoman, “we have heard what you did at the 
house this morning, and before many hours all England will know it. But, 
sir, you are mistaken to think that the parliament is dissolved. No power 
Tmder heaven can dissolve them but themselves. Therefore take you notice 
of that.” After this protest they withdrew. 


REVIEW OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT 

Thus, by; the parricidal hands of its own children, perished the Long Par- 
liament, which, under a variety of forms, had, for more than twelve years, 
defended and invaded the liberties of the nation. It fell without a struggle or 
a groan, unpitied and unregretted. The members slunk away to their homos, 
where Iney sought by submission to purchase Ihe forbearance of their now 
master; and their partisans, if partisans they had, reserved themselves in 
silence for a day of retribution, which came not before Cromwell slept in his 

S ve. The royalists congratulated each other on an event wliich they 
med a preparatory step to the restoration of the king; the army and navy, 
in numerous addresses, declared that they would live or die, stand or fall, 
with the lord-general, and in every part of the country the congregations of 
&e saints magnified the arm of the Lord which had broken the mighty, that 
m lieu of the sway of mortal men, “the fifth monarchy, the reign of Christ, 
might be established upon earth.” 

It would, however, be unjust to the memory of those who exercised the 
supreme power after the death of the king, not to acknowledge that there 
existed among them men capable of wielding with energy the destinies of a 
great empire. They governed only four years; yet, under their auspices, the 
conquests of Ireland and Scotland were achieved, and a navy was created, 
the rival of that of Holland and the terror of the rest of Europe. But there 
e:^ed an essential error in their form of government. Deliberative assem- 
blies are always slow in their proceedings; yet the pleasure of parliament, as 
the supreme^ power, was to be taken on every subject connected with the 
foreign relations, or the internal administration of the country; and hence it 
happened that, among the immense v^ety of questions which came before it, 
those commanded immediate attention which were deemed of immediate 
necessity; while the others, though often of the highest importance to the na- 
tional welfare, were first p^tponed, then neglected, and ultimately forgotten. 
To this habit of procrastination was perhaps owing the extinction of its 
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authority. It disappointed the hopes of the country, and supplied CromweD 
with the most plausible argument in defence of his conduct. 

Of the parliamentary transactions up to this period, the principal have 
been noticed in the preceding pages. We shall add a few others which may 
be thought worthy the attention of the reader. It was complained that, 
since the abolition of the spiritual tribunals, the sins of incest, adultery, and 
fornication had been multiplied, in consequence of the impunity with which 
they might be committed; and, at the prayer of the godly, they were made 
criminal offences, cognisable by the criminal courts, and punishable, the first 
two with death, the last with three months’ imprisonment. But it was pre- 
dicted at the time, and experience verified the prediction, that the sevcritjr of 
the punishment would defeat the purpose of the law. Scarcely a petition 
was presented, wliich did not, among other things, pray for the reformation 
of the courts of justice; and the house, after several long debates, acquiesced 
in a measure, imderstood to be only the forenmner of several others, that the 
law books should be written, and law proceedings be conducted in the English 
language. 

So enormous were the charges of the commonwealth, arising from inces- 
sant war by sea or land, that questions of finance continually engaged the 
attention of the house. There were four principal sources of revenue; the 
customs, the excise, the sale of fee-farm rents, of the lands of the crown, and 
of those belonging to the bishops, deans, and chapters, and the sequestration 
and forfeiture of the estates of papists and delinquents. The ordinances for 
the latter had been passed as early as the year 1643, and in the course of the 
seven succeeding years, the harvest liad been reaped and gathered. Still 
some gleanings might remain; and (Jan. 22, 1650) an act was passed for the 
better ordering and managing such estates; the former compositions were 
subjected to examination; defects and concealments were detected; ^d pro- 
portionate fines were in numerous cases exacted. In 1651, seventy individ- 
uals, most of them of high rank, all of opulent fortiuies, who had imprudently 
displayed their attachment to the royal cause, were condemned to forfeit their 
property, both real and personal, for the benefit of the commonwealth. The 
fatal march of Charles to Worcester furnished grounds for a new proscription 
in 1652. First nine-and-twenty, then six hundred and eighty-two royalists 
were selected for puni.shmont. It was enacted that those in the first class 
should forfeit their whole property; while to those in the second, the right 
of pre-emption was reserved at the rate of one-third part of the clear value, to 
be paid within four months. 

During the late reign, as long as the Presbyterians retained tlimr 
ascendancy in parliament, they enforced with all their power uniformity of 
worship and doctrine. The clergy of the established church were ejected 
from their living, and the professors of the Catholic faith were eondenmed 
to forfeit two-thirds of thoir property, or to abjure their religion. Nor was 
the proof of recusancy to depend, as formerly, on the slow process of presenta- 
tion and conviction; bare suspicion was held a sufficient ground for the 
sequestrator to seize his prey; and the complainant was told that he had the 
remedy in his own hands, he might take the oath of abjuration. The Inde- 
pendents, indeed, proclaimed themselves the cluimpions of religious liberty: 
they repealed the statutes imposing penalties for absence from church; and 
they declared that men were free to serve God according to the dictates of 
conscience. Yet their notions of toleration were ve:^ confined: they refused 
to extend it either to prelacy or pemery, to the service of the Church of Eng- 
land, or of the church of Rome. The ejected clergymen were stiU excluded 
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from the pulpit, and the Catholics were stiU the victims of persecuting statutes. 
In 16M, an act was passed offering to the discoverers of priests and Jesuits, or 
of their receivers and abettors, the same reward as had been granted to the 
apprehenders of highwaymen. Immediately officers and informers were 
employed in every direction; the houses of Catholics were broken open and 
searched at all hours of the day and night; many clergymen were appre- 
hended, and several were tried, and received jud^ent of death. Of these 
only one, Peter Wright, chaplain to the marquis of Winchester, suffered. 
TTie leaders shrunk from the odium of such sanguinary exhibitions, and 
transported the rest of the prisoners to the continent. 

But if the zeal of the Independents was more sparing of blood than that 
of the Presbyterians, it was not inferior in point of rapacity. The ordinances 
for sequestration and forfeiture were executed with unrelenting severity. 
In 1660 the annual rents of Catholics in possession of the sequestrators 
were returned at £62,048 17s. 3fd. It should, however, be observed that 
tidrteen counties were not included. It is difficult to say which suffered 
most cruelly — families with small fortunes who were thus reduced to a 
state of pemury; or husbandmen, servants, and mechanics, who, on their 
refusal to take the oath of abjuration, were deprived of two-thirds of thoir 
scanty earnings, even of their household goods and wearing apparel. The 
sufferers ventured to solicit from parliament such indulgence as might bo 
thought “consistent with the public peace and their comfortable subsistence 
in their native country.” Tlie petition was read: Sir Henry Vane spoke 
in its favour; but the house was deaf to the voice of reason and humanity, 
and the prayer for reUef was indignantty rejected. In proof we may bo 
allowed to mention one instance of a Catholic servant-maid, an orphan, 
who, during a servitude of seventeen years, at seven nobles a year, had 
saved twenty pounds. The sequestrators, having discovered with whom 
she had deposited her money, took two-thirds, thirteen pounds six shillings 
and eightpence, for the use of the commonwealth, and left her the remainder, 
six pounds thirteen and fourpence. In March, 1652, she appealed to the com- 
missioners at Haberdashers’ Hah, who replied that they could afford her no 
relief, xmless she took the oath of abjuration. »» 

Hallam has said of the Long Parliament that “ scarce two or three public 
acts of justice, humanity, or generosity, and very few of political wisdom or 
courage, are recorded of them from their quarrel with the king to their ex- 
pulsion by Cromwell.” They fell unlamented by the nation, though a few 
republican enthusiasts have chanted dirges to their memory. The praises 
of their panegyrists, we may observe, are almost confined to their successes 
in war; but these are surely the praises of Cromwell, Blake, and such men, 
and not of them. Their financial system was as simple as that of an eastern 
despot: they laid on enormous taxes and levied them by the swords of the 
soldiery; if they wanted money on any occasion, they ordered the sale of delin- 
quents’ estates; if timber was required for the navy, they directed the woods 
of some delinquent to be felled. In these cases justice was not to bo had 
fmm them. Lord Craven, for example, had been out of England all the 
time of the war; one might therefore expect that no charge of delinquency 
could be made against him; but some one having sworn that he had seen 'he 
king in Holland, the parlian^ent voted that his lands should be sold, though 
it is said he convicted the infoimer of perjury. Many other acts of oppi*ession 
of a similar nature will be found. 

At the same time they were most liberal in providing for themselves; 
they of course monopolised all lucrative offi.ces; and in perusing Whitelockc o 
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and tlie journals, the i^orant admirers of these stern republicans will be 
surprised at the sums which they voted themselves under the name of arream, 
compensations for losses, etc. Neither should their high court of justice 
and their abolition of trial by jury be forgotten; at the same time it should 
be recorded to their credit, that they always inflicted the penalty of death in a 
mild ^rm, and never butchered their victims by quartering ana disembowel- 
ing, as was done under the monarchy. Ono most remarkable part of the 
policy of the republicans has been left almost unnoticed by historians, namely, 
their selling their prisoners for slaves. This we may suppose they did in 
imitation of the Greeks and Romans. Tliey actu- 
ally commenced this practice dui'ing the lifetime 
of the king, for the Welsh taken by Cromwell in 
1648 were sold into the plantations. The same, 
as we have seen, was the fate of the Scots after 
the battle of Worcester. That the wretched Irish 
should liave been sold without compunction was 
a matter of course; but even the En^ish were not 
treated any better; for as we shall see, Cromwell 
after the rising of Grove and Penruddock in 1055, 
sold the prisoners for slaves. The tyranny, as it 
was termed, of Charles, surely did not extend so 
far as this. Wo sliall however find that the ex- 
ample of the commonwealth was not lost on his 
sons./ 

THE NEW COUNCIL OE STATE APPOINTED 

Whoever has studied the cliaracter of Crom- 
well will have remarked the anxiety with which 
he laboured to conceal his real designs from the 
notice of his adlicrents. If credit were due to his 
exertions, he cherished none of those aspiring 
thoughts which agitato the breasts of the ambi- 
tious ; the consciousness of his weakness taught him 
to shruik from the responsibility of power; and at 

overy step m his ascent to greatness, ho affected ooBamm oir solohib in time 
to sacrifice his own feelings to the juilgmnnt and "S' onAitiius a 

importunity of others. But in dissolvmg the 

late parliament he had deviated from this his ordinary courae: ho had been 
compelled to come boldly foiward by the obstinacy or the policy of his oppo- 
nente, who during twelve montlis had triumphed over his intrigues, and were 
preparing to pass an act which would place now obstacles in his path. Now, 
however, that he had forcibly taken into his own hands the rehis of govern- 
ment, it remained for liim to detennino whether he should retain them m his 
grasp, or deliver them over to others. Ho preferred the latter; for the 
maturity of time was not yet come: he saw that, among the officers who 
blindly submitted to be the tools of hLs ambition, there were several who 
would abandon the idol of their worship, whenever they should suspect him 
of a design to subvert the public liberty. But if he parted with power for 
the moment, it was in such manner as to warrant the hope tliat it would 
shortly return to him under another form, not as won by the sword of the 
militaiy, but as deposited in his hands by the judgment of parliament 

It could not escape the sagacity of the lord-general that the fanatics 
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with whose aid he had subverted the late government, were not the men to 
be entrusted with the destinies of the thr^ kingdoEM; yet he deemed it his 
interest to indulge them in their wild notions of civil and_ religious reforma- 
tion, and to suffer himself for a while to be gmded by their counsels. Their 
first measure was to publish a vindica.tion of their proceeding (April 22nd, 
1653). They next proceeded to establish a council of state. Some proposed 
that it should consist of ten members, some of seventy, _ after tne_ model 
of the Jewish sanhedrim; and others of thirteen, in imitation of Christ and 
his twelve apostles. The last project was adopted as equally scriptural, 
and more convenient. With Cromwell, in the place of lord president, were 
joined four civfiians and eight officers of high rank; so that the armj still 
retained its ascendency, and the council of state became in fact a military 
council. From this moment for some months it would have embarrassed 
any man to determine where the supreme power resided. 

CROMWELL CALLS A NEW PARLIAMENT 

In the mean wlxile, the lord-general continued to wear the mask of humility 
and godliness; he prayed and preached with more than his wonted fervour; 
and his piety was rewarded, according to the report of his confidants, with 
frewent communications from the Holy Spirit. 

In the month of May he spent eight days in close consultation with liis 
military divan; and the result was a determination to call a new parliament, 
but a parliament modelled on principles unknown to the history of this or 
of any other nation. It was to be a parliament of saints, of men who had 
not offered themselv^ as candidates, or been chosen by the people, but 
whose chief q^ification consisted in holiness of life, and whose call to the 
office of legiriators came from the choice of the council. With this view 
the ministers took the sense of the “congregational churches” in the several 
counties: the returns contained the names of the persons, “faithful, fearing 
God, and hating covetousness,” who were deemed qualified for this high and 
important trust; and out of these the council in the presence of the lord- 
general selected one hundred and ttdrty-nine representatives for England, 
six for Wales, six for Ireland, and five for Scotland. To each of them was 
sent a writ of summons under the signature of Cromwell, requiring his per- 
sonal attendance at Whitehall on a certain day, to take upon himself the 
trust, and to serve the office of member for some particular place. Of the 
surprise with which the writs were received by many the reader may judge. 
Yet, out of the whole number, two only returned a refusal: by most the vciy 
extraordinary manner of then election was taken as a sufficient proof tliat 
the call was frorn heaven. 

On the appointed day, the 4th of July, 1653, one hundred and twenty 
of these faithful and godly men attended in the council chamber at White- 
hall. They were seated on chairs round the table; and the lord-general 
took his station near the middle window, supported on each side by a numerous 
body of officers. He addressed the company standing, and it was believed 
by his admirers, perhaps by himself, “that the Spirit of God spoke in him 
and by him.” Having vindicated in a long narrative the dissolution of 
the late parhament, he congratulated the persons present on the high office 
to which they had been called. It was not of their own seeMng. It had 
come to them from God by the choice of the army, the usual channel through 
which in these latter days the divine mercies had been dispensed to the nation. 
He would not chaise them, but he would pray that they might “exercise 
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the judgmeut of mercy and truth,” and might “be faithful with the saints,” 
however those saints might differ respecting forms of worship. 

His enthusiasm kindled as he proceeded; and the visions of futurity began 
to open to his imagination. It was, he exclaimed, marvellous in his eyes; 
they were caUed to war with the Lamb against his enemies; they were come 
to the threshold of the door, to the very edge of the promises and prophecies; 
God was about to bring his people out of the depths of the sea; pern^s to 
bring the Jews home to their station out of the aisles of the sea. “God ” 
he exclaimed, “shakes the mountains, and they reel; God hath a high hill, 
too, and his hill is as the hill of Bashan; and the chariots of God are twenty 
thousand of angels; and God will dwell upon this hill forever.” At the 
conclusion “of this grave, Christian, and seasonable speech,” he placed on 
the table an instrument under his own hand and seal, entrusting to them the 
supreme authority for the space of fifteen months from that day, then to 
be transmitted by them to another assembly, the members of which they 
should previously have chosen.*” 

Guizot’s account of thm “uittlb” or “barbbonbs” parliament 

The members resolved, after a long debate, and by a majority of sixty-five 
votes against forty-six, that they would assume the name of the parliament. 
They elected as their speaker Francis Rouse, who had been a member of the 
Long Parliament; orefered that the mace, which Cromwell had removed, 
should be replaced on their table; appointed a council of state of thirty-one 
members, with instructions similar to those given to the preceding council; 
and, in short, resumed all the prerogatives and re-established all the usages 
of the expelled parliament. Cromwell and his officers had made them a parlia- 
ment; to show their gratitude, they voted, in their turn, that the lord-general, 
major-generals Lambert, Harrison, and Dosborough, and Colonel Tomlinson 
should be invited to sit with them as members of the house. On the day on 
which they installed thcrasolves at Westminster, they devoted nearly their 
whole sitting to pious exercises; not, as the previous parliament had done, 
by attending sermons preached by si)cciaUy appointed miiusters, but by 
themselves engaging in spontaneous prayers, without the assistance of any 
professional ecclesiastic. 

Eight or ten members often spoke in succession, invoking the divine bless- 

on their labours, or commenting on passages of Scripture; “and some 
affirmed,” says one of them, “they never enjoyed so much of the spirit and 

i )resence of Christ in any of the meetings and exercises of religion in all their 
ives as they did that day.” They therefore persisted in this practice, and 
instead of appointing a chaplain every day, as soon as a few members had 
arrived, one of them engaged in prayer, and others followed him, until a suffi- 
cient number had assembled to open the sittmg and begin business. On the 
day after their installation, they voted that a special day should be devoted 
to the solemn invocation of the divine blessing upon their future acts; and 
having discharged tliis duty, with a view to induce the nation to join its 
prayers to their own, for the same purpose, they published a declaration, which 
is expressive at once of proud hopes, of mystical enthusiasm, and of feelings 
of the deepest humility. 

“We declare ourselves, to l)e tlie parliament of tlie common wealth of England 

When we look upon ourselves, we are much afraid, and tremble at the mighty work and heavy 
weight before us, which we justly acknowledge far above, and quite beyond, our strength to 
wield or pose ; so that we oft cry out and say with Jehoshaphat, ‘ 0 Lord we know not what 
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to do, hut our eye is towards thee We liope tliat God, in his great and free good- 

ness, will not forsake his people ; and that we may be fitted and used as instruments in his 
hand, that all oppressing yokes may be broken, and all burdens removed, and the loins also of 
the poor and needy may be filled with blessine ; that aU nations may turn their swords and 
spears into plough-shares and pruning-hooks, that the wolf may feed with the lamb, and the 
earth be full ot the knowledge of God, as waters cover the sea. This is all we say, if this 
undertaking be from God, let him prosper and bless it, and let every one take heed of fightuag 
against God ; but if not, let it fall, though we fall before it.” 

Thus strenrthened and confident, they set to work finally to effect those 
reforms which had been so long and so earnestly desired. _ Twelve committ^ 
were appointed for this purpose. The ardour and assiduity of these commit- 
tees, and of t^ parliament itself, in their respective labours, were great. The 
parliament voted that it would meet at eight o’clock in the morning of every 
day in the week, excepting Sunday. A smcere zeal animated the assembly; 

S iestions and considerations of private interest had but little influence in 
eir deliberations; like bold and honest men, their only thought was how 
they might best serve and reform the state. But two contingencies which 
popular reformers never foresee, obst^les and speculative theories, soon arose. 
In order to accomplish great reforms in a great society, without destroying its 
peace, the legislator mv^t possess extraordinary wisdom and a high position: 
reforms, when they originate with the lower classes, are inseparable from revo- 
lutions. The parliament of Cromwell’s election was neither suf&ciently en- 
lightened^ nor sufficiently influential to reform English society, without 
endangering its tranquillity; and as, at the same time, it was neither so insane, 
nor so perverse, nor so strong, as blindly to destroy instead of reforming, it 
soon became powerless, in spite of its honesty and courage, and ridiculous, 
because it combined earnestness with impotence. 

It found, however, one part of its task in a very advanced state: the two 
committees which the Long Parliament had appointed in 1651 for the purpose 
of preparing a scheme of law-reform, had left a large body of materials, in 
which most of the questions mooted were solved, and the solutions even given 
at length. Twenty-one bills were ready prepared to receive the force of laws 
by the vote of the house. After long debates, however, four measures of 
reform were alone carried; one to place under the control of the civil magis- 
trates, the celebration and registration of marriages, and the registration of 
births and deaths; the other three, for the relief of creditors and poor prisoners 
for debt, for the abolition of certain fines, and for the redress of certain delays 
in procedure.^ The collection of taxes, the concentration of all the revenues 
of the state in one public treasury, and the administration of the army and 
navy, also formed the subject of regulations which put an end to grave abuses. 
The question of the distribution of confiscated lands in Ireland, fitet among 
the subscribers to the various public loans, and then among the disbanded 

* The condition of the law was in itself certainly bad enough, but they regarded it as a 
perfect Augean stable. There were said to be not less than twenty-three thousand causes 
pending in the court of chancery, some of which had been there twenty, others thirty yeiira ; 
the expenses were enormous ; the justice of the decisions was suspicious. Tho whole body of 
the law itself being in their eyes a mere chaos of confusion, made up of traditions, statutes 
and decisions, often obscure, often contradictory, it was deemed the wisest course to do away 
with it altogether, and form out of it a reasonable code which might be comprised in a pocket- 
volume and be accessible to all men, and not be a mystery confined to a few, A committee was 
appointed to effect this, and a commencement was made with the articles Treason** exid 
** Murder.** In matters of religion one of tho first points which presented itself was that of 
advowsons. Nothing seemed to be (perhaps nothing is) more adverse to the spirit of true reli- 
gion,^ than that a layman, merely as the owner of land, should have the right of imposing a 
religious teacher on a parish, and could even sell that right like any other species of property. 
It was therefore resolved that the right of presentation should be taken away, and that tlie 
parishioners should be empowered to choose their own pastors. — KEsieriiTLKY./ 
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oflBlcers and soldiers, was finally settled. The salaries of the persons employed 
in several departments of the public service were reduced; and serious and 

{ lersevering efforts were made to meet all the expenses, and discharge all the 
labilities of the state. 

But, when it came to treat of really great political questions, when it was 
in presence of the obstacles and enemies which those questions raised up 
against it, then the insufficiency of its information, its chimerical ideas, ite 
anarchical tendencies, its internal dissensions, and the weakness of its posi- 
tion, became fully apparent. Not only were their innovations naturally 
opposed by those classes whose interests would be sorioi^ly affected by their 
adoption, by the clergy, the lay impropriators, the m^istratos, the lawyers, 
and all the professions dependent on these; but they interfered, more or less 
direclly, with those rights of property and hereditary succession which could 
not be infringed u;pon, even in the slightest degree, without shaking the whole 
framework of society. Accordingly, whenever these vital questions were 
mooted, a deep schism arose in the parliament. But the reformers, wilfully 
or blindly obedient to the revolutionary spirit, required that, in the first 
instance, the iimovations which they demanded should be resolved upon, and 
the principle which they involved be absolutely admitted, and that the house 
should then inquire what was to be done to fill up the vacancies, and repair 
the losses which they had occasioned. 

Irritated at resistance, the revolutionary spirit became increasingly mani- 
fest; strange propositions multiplied — some of them puerile, as this, “that 
all who have applied for offices shall bo incapable of public employment”; 
others menacing, not only to the higher classes, but to all who had a settled 
occupation, from the demagogic and destructive mysticism which they 
exhibited. Although strongly opposed in their progress through parliament, 
these propositions were always sooner or later adopted; for the zealous ana 
mystical sectaries, with Major-General Harrison at their head, daily obtained 
a greater preponderance in the house. From their friends out of doors they 
received impetuous encouragement and support: all questions, whether politi- 
cal or religious, which at any time occupied the attention of parlianrcnt, were 
discussed at the same time by meetings of private citizens, rmlimited as to 
numbers, unrestricted as to ideas and language. Two Anabaptist preachers, 
Christopher Feake and Vavasor Powell, may be particularly mentioned. These 
eloquent enthusiasts held mootings every Monday at Blackfriars, which were 
crowded by multitudes of hearers, mutually encouraging one another to a 
spirit of opposition and revolution. At these meetings, foreign politics were 
treated of, as well as home affairs, with equal violence and even greater 
ignorance. 

Cromwell was an attentive observer of these disorders and conflicts. It 
was in the name and with the support of the reforming sectaries that he had 
expelled the Long Parliament, and assumed possession of the supreme power. 
But he had quiclay perceived that such innovators, though useful instnimcnts 
of destruction, were destructive to the vavy power they had established; and 
that the classes among whom conservative interests prevailed, were the natural 
and permanent allies of authority. Besides, he was influenced by no princi- 
ples or scruples powerful enough to prevent him, when occasion requhed, 
from changing his conduct and seeking out other friends. To govern was his 
sole aim; whoever stood in the way of his attainment of the reins of govern- 
ment, or of his continuance at the head of the state, was his adversary — ^he had 
no friends but his agents. The landed proprietors, the clergy, and the law- 
yers, had need of him, and were ready to support him if he would defend 
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them: he made an alliance with them, thiis completely changing his position, 
and becoming an aristocrat and conservative instead of a democrat and revo- 
lutionist. But he WM an able and prudent man, and he knew the art of 
breaJring with old affies only so far as suited Ms purpose, and of humouring 
them even when he intended to break with them. He sent for the principal 
leaders of the sectaries, the Anabaptist preacher, Feake, among others; 
upbraided them with the blind violence of their opposition wMch, both at 
home and abroad, tended only to the advantage of their common enemies, 
and declared that they would be responsible for all the cons^uences that 

might ensue. He dismissed 
^ ^ ’ them without further rebuke. 


But his resolution was taken; 
: and, in his soul, the fate of a 

• parliament in which such per- 

’ sons had so much influence, was 

'' . irrevocably determined, 

i On Monday, the 12th of De- 

‘ ■ Jl;' ' j coluber, 1663, a number of 

t ' members devoted to Cromwell, 

' ^ ' observed to enter the 

- liaiS*-.’ 'j ■ . house of commons at an un- 

v ■ usually early hour. No sooner 

; •''ifij i bad prayers been said, than 

" 4 ■ Colonel Sydenham rose and 

- ; v'lv. V. made a most violent attack 

upon the measures of the par- 
, liament,particularlyofama- 
, /X jority of its members. “They 

. aimed,” he went on to say, 
-■ if . ‘ “at no less than destroying the 

' . ■ ' / ■ • clergy, the law, and the prop- 

erty of the subject. Their 
^ purpose was to take away the 
' ■ - / le,w of the land, and the birth- 

rights of Englishmen, for wMch 
' all had so long been contending 

Thomas Stdbnham bJood, and tO Subst? 

(1684^1689) tute in their room a code, mod- 

. _ elled on the law of Moses, and 

wMch was adapted only for the nation of the Jews. In these circumstances, he 
could no longer satisfy himself to sit in that house; and he moved that the 
continuance of this parliament, as now constituted, would not be for the good 
of the commonwealth; and that, therefore, it was requisite that the house, in 
a body, should repair to the lord-general, to deliver oack into his hands the 
powers which they had received from him.” Colonel Sydenham’s motion was 
at once seconded by Sir Charles Wolseley, a gentleman of Oxfordshire, and one 
of Cromwell’s confidants. 


Thomas Sydenham 
(1684-1689) 


Notwithstanding their surprise and indignation, the reformers defended 
themselves. The debate promised to be of considerable duration. The 
i^ue seemed exceedingly doubtful. Eous, the speaker, suddenly left the 
chair, and broke up the sitting. The serjeant took up the mace and carried 
it before Mm, as he left the hall. About forty members followed fl.nH 
they proceeded together towards WMtehall. Thirty or thirty-five members 
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remained in the house, in great indignation and embarrassment, for they 
were not sufficiently numerous to make a house; but twenty-seven of them, 
Harrison among the number, resolved to keep their seats, and proposed to 
pass the time in prayer. But two officers. Colonel Goffe and Major White, 
suddenly entered the house and desired them to withdraw; they answered 
that they would not do so, unless compelled by force. White called in a ffie 
of musketeers; the house was cleared, and sentinels were placed at the doors, 
in charge of the keys. The cavaliers, in their ironical narratives of the 
occurrence, assert that, on entering the house, White said to Harrison, 
“■\^at do you here?” “We are seeking the Lord,” replied Harrison. 
“ Then,” returned White, “ you may go elsewhere, for, to my certain knowledge 
he has not boon here these twelve years.” 

Meanwhile, the speaker, and the members who had accompanied him, had 
arrived at Whitehall. They ffist of all went into a private room, and W- 
riedly wrote a brief resignation of their power into Cromwell’s hands. This 
they signed, and then demanded an interview with the lord-general. He 
expressed extreme surprise at their proceeding, declaring that he was not 
prepared for such an offer, nor able to load himself with so heavy and serious 
a burden. But Lambert, Sydenham, and the other members present, insisted ; 
their resolution was taken— he must accept the restoration of power which 
he had himself conferred. He 5 delded at last. The act of abdication was 
left open for three or four days, for the si^atures of those members who had 
not come to Wliitehall; and it soon exhibited eighty names — a majority of 
the whole assembly. Cromwell had slain the Long Parliament with his 
own hand; he did not vouchsafe so much honour to the parliament which 
he had liimself created; a ridiculous act of suicide, and the ridiculous nick- 
name which it derived from one of its most obscure members, Mr. Praise- 
god Barebone,* a leather-seller in the city of London, arc the only recollec- 
tions wliich this assembly has left in history. And yet, it was deficient 
neither in honesty nor in patriotism; but it was absolutely wanting in dignity 
when it allowed its existence to rest on a falsehood, and in good sense when 
it attempted to reform the whole framework of English society: such a task 
was infinitely above its stron^h and capacity. Tho Baroboncs Parliament 
had been uxtondod by Cromw<nl as an expedient ; it disappeared as soon as it 
attempted to become an independent power. 

Pour days after the fall of the Barcoones Parliament, on tho 16th of Dooem- 
ber, 1653, at one o’clock in the afternoon, a pompous cavalcade proceeded 
from ’9^tchall to Westminster, between a double line of soldiery. The 
lords commissioners of the great seal, the judges, the coimcil of state, the 
lord mayor and aldermen of the city of London, in their scarlet robes and 
state carriages, headed tho procession. After them came Cromwell, in a 
simple suit of black velvet, with long boots, and a broad gold band round 
his hat. His guards and a large numlxcr of gentlemen, bareheaded, walked 
before his carriage, wliich was surroimded by the principal officers of the 
army, sword in hand, and hat on head. On arriving at Westminster Hall, 
the procession entered the court of chancery, at one end of which a chair 
of state had been placed. Cromwell stood in front of the chair, and as soon as 
the assembly was seated, Major-General Lambert announced tho voluntary 

' Godwins and Forster « liavo t^en considerable pains to establish that this person's real 
name was Barbone, and not Barebone^ and thus to remove tho ridicule attaching to the latter 
name ; but, by their own admission, the writ of summons addressed to this member si>ells his 
name as Barebone; I have therefore retained this spelling, which seems to bo at once officially 
and historically correct. 
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dissolution of the late parliament, and in the name of the army, of the three 
nations, and of the exigencies of the time, pr^ed the lord-general to accept 
the office of protector of the commonwealth of England, Scotland and Ireland/ 

THE INSTEXTMENT OP GOTEENMENT MAKES CEOMWELL PEOTECTOE 

The instrument of government, as the plan of the new constitution was 
naiaed, was then read by one of the clerks of the council. CromweU having 
with feigned reluctance given his consent, the oath was read to him by the 
lord-conamissioner Lisle, and he signed it. Lambert then on his knees 
offered him the civic sword in a scabbard; he took it, and at tlie same time 
laid aside his own military one. He then sat down and put on his hat; 
the commissioners handed him the seal, the lord mayor the sword; he took 
them and gave them back. Having exercised these acts of sovereignty he 
returned to Whitehall. Next day the new government was proclaimed 
with the ceremonies usual at the accession of a king. 

The substance of the instrument was, that the supreme authority should 
be in the lord protector and the parliament; the protector to be assisted by 
a council of not less than thirteen, nor more tlian twenty-one persons, immov- 
able except for corruption or other miscarriage in their trust. The fonner 
functions of royalty in general were to be exercised by the protector, with 
the consent of parliament or the council. A parliament was to be summoned 
for the 3rd of September, 1654, and once in every third year, reckoned from 
the dissolution of the last, and not to be adjourned, prorogued, or dissolved 
for the space of five months without its own consent. The jjarliament was to 
consist of four hundred members for England and Wales, thirty for Scotland, 
and thirty for Ireland. The smaller boroughs were disfranchised and the 
number of county members was increased; the qualification for electors 
was to be the possession of an estate, real or personal, of the value of 200Z. 
Those persons who had aided or abetted the royal cause in the late wars were 
to be incapable of being elected or of voting at elections for the next and three 
succeeding parliaments. Catholics, and the aiders and abettors of the Irish 
rebellion, were to be disabled forever. A provision more certain and less 
subject to scruple than tithes was to be made for the teachers of religion. 
All who professed faith in God through Jesus Christ were to be protected; 
but this literty was not to extend "to popery or prelacy, or to such as under 
the profession of Christ hold forth and practise licentiousness." 

Oliver Cromwell had thus, by taking advantage of a train of favourable 
circumstances, raised himself to the summit on which, since his victory at 
Worcester, he had probably fixed his view. His usurpation, if such it is 
to be called, was the greatest benefit that could befall the country in its 
present condition. Had the Presbyterians recovered their power, they 
would have bound their odious intolerant religious despotism on the necks 
of the people; the royalists, if triumphant, womd have introduced the pleni- 
tude of absolute power. The rule of Cromwell gave time for men’s minds 
to settle. / Von Ranke contrasts Cromwell’s coup d’6tat with that of Napoleon, 
as follows:® “Were we to describe in a word the chief difference between 
the revolution in En^and and the similar catastrophe that occurred in 
France a himdred and fifty years later, we might say that the social revo- 
lution in France was practically complete before the victorious general grasped 
the sovereignty; while, by contrast, in England the rule of the sword inter- 
vened at an earlier period, and put a check to the progress of revolution the 
moment it began to undermine the social foundations.’’^ 
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EaUcm on Cromwell's Usurpation 

It can admit of no doubt that the despotism of a -wise man is more tolerable 
than that of political or religious fanatics; and it rarely happens that there 
is any better remedjr in revolutions which have given the latter an ascendant. 
Cromwell’s assumption, therefore, of the title of protector was a necessary 
and wholesome usurpation, however he may have caused the necessity; it 
secured the nation from the mischievous huiacy of the Anabaptists, and 
from the more cool-blooded tyranny of that little oligarchy which aiTogatcd 
to itself the name of commonwealth’s men. Though a gross and glaring 
evidence of the omnipotence of the army, the instnnncnt under wmch he 
took Ins title accorded to liim no unneccssaiy executive authority. 'Iho 
sovereignty still resided in the parliament; he had no negative voice on 
their laws. Until the meeting of the next parliament a power was given lum 
of making temporary ordinances; but this was not, as Hume, ® on the authority 
of Clarendon* and Warwick,^ has supposed, and as his conduct, if that w'crc 
any proof of the law, might lead us to infer, designed to exist in future intoi-- 
vals of the legislature. In the ascent of this bold usurper to greatness he had 
successively employed and thrown away sev(iral of the powerful factions 
who distracted the nation. Ho had encouraged the levellers and perse- 
cuted them; he had flattered the Long Parliament and betrayed it; he had 
made use of the sectaries to crush the commonw'callh; he had spmmed the 
sectaries in his last advance to jjower. These, with the royalists and the 
Presbyterians, forming in effect the whole pco])lc, though too disunited for 
such a coalition as must have overthrown him, were the perpetual, irrecon- 
cilable enemies of his achuinistration. Master of liis army, which he knew 
well how to manage, surrounded by a few deep and experienced counsellors, 
furnished by his spies with the coinpletest intelligence of all designs against 
him, he had no groat cause of alarm from open resistance. But he was bound 
by the instrument of govenunent to call a parliament; and in any parlia- 
ment his adversaries must bo fonnidable.” 




CHAPTER V 

CROMWELL AS PROTECTOR 

[1658-1C58 A.D.] 

Cromwell at the head of the army had conquered and crushed 
king, lords, and commons. As opposed to the constitution of the 
kingdom he seemed to he a great destroyer. But further than this 
he would not budge. The instant his partisans inclined to threaten 
civil institutions and the social structure they found him their most 
potent enemy. In the wreckage of all authority, political or churchly, 

Cromwell rose the champion of the social fabric of property, of civil 
rights, and the lower cler^. It was in this spirit that he grasped the 
supreme power — and wiui the approval of a large part of the public. 

Both lawyers and clergymen had seen their very existence endangered 
by the destructive enactments of the Independents. Cromwell was 
their deliverer ; to them the full meaning of the word was implied by 
his title, protector. — Yon Rankb, ^ 

It cannot be supposed that this elevation of Cromwell to the supreme 
power was viewed with satisfaction by any other class of men than his 
orethren in arms, who considered his greatness their own work, and expected 
from his gratitude their merited reward. But the nation was surfeited with 
revolutions. They readily acq^uiesced in any change which promised the 
return of tranquillity in the place of solicitude, danger, and misery. The 
protector, however, did not neglect the means of consolidating his own 
authority. Availing himself of the powers entrusted to him by the “ instru- 
ment,” he gave the chief commands in the army to men in whom he could 
confide; quartered the troops in the manner best calculated to put down any 
insurrection; and, among the multitude of ordinances which he published, 
was careful to repeal the acts enforcing the Engagement; to forbia all meet- 
ings on racecourses or at cockpits, to explain what offences should be deemed 
treason against his government; and to establish a high court of justice for 
the trial of those who might be charged with such offences. 
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He could not, however, be ignorant that, even among the former com- 
panions of his fortunes, the men who had fought and bled by his side, there 
were several who, much as they revered the general, looked on the protector 
with the most cordial abhorrence. They scrupled not, both in public com- 
panies, and from the pulpit, to pronounce him “a dissembling perjured 
villain”; and they openly threatened him with “a worse fate than had 
befallen the last tyrant.” If it was necessary to silence these declaimers, it 
was also dangerous to treat them with severity. He proceeded with caution, 
and modified his displeasure by circumstances. Some he removed from their 
commissions in the aimy and their ministry in the church; others he did not 
permit to go at lai'ge till they had given security for their subsequent beha- 
viour; and those who proved less tractable, or appeared more dangerous, he 
incarcerated in the Tower. Among the last were Harrison, formerly his 
feUow-labourer in the dissolution of tiie Long Parliament, now his most impla- 
cable enemy; and Feakes and Powell, the Anabaptist preachers, who had 
braved his resentment during the last parliament. Symson, theh colleague, 
shared their imprisonment, but procured his liberty by submission. 

To the royalists, as he feared them less, he showed less forbearance. 
Charles, who still resided in Paris, maintained a constant correspondence 
with the friends of his family in England. Among the agents whom he 
employed were men who betrayed his secrets, or pretended secrets, to his 
enemies, or who seduced his adherents into imaginary plots, that by the 
discoveiy they might earn the gratitude of the protector. Of the hitter class 
was an individual named Henshaw, who had repaired to Paris, and been 
refused what he solicited — admission to the royal presence. On his return, 
he detailed to certain royalists a plan by which the protector might be assas- 
sinated on his way to Hampton Court, the guards at Whitehall overpowered, 
the town surpiised, and the royal oxile proclaimed. When a sufficient num- 
ber were entangled in the toil, forty wei'o apprehended and examined. Of 
these, three wore selected for li’ial before the high court of justice. Fox 
pleaded guilty and obtained his pardon. Vowell, a schoolmaster, and Gerard, 
a young gentleman two-and-twenty years of age, received judgment of death. 

On the same scaffold, but an hour latoi’, perished a foreign nobleman, only 
nineteen years old, Dom Pantaloon Sa, brother to Guimaraos, the Portuguese 
ambassador. Six months before, ho and Gerard, whose execution wo have 
just noticed, had quarrelled in the New Exchange. Pantaloon, the next 
evening, repaired to tho same place with a body ofarmed followci’s; a fray 
ensued; Groenway, a person unconcerned in tho dispute, was killed by acci- 
dent or mistake; and tho Portuguese fled to tho bouse of tho ambassador, 
whence they were conducted to prison by tho military. The people, taking 
up tho affair as a national quanrol, loudly demanded the blood of the reputed 
murderers. On belialf of Pantaloon it was argued that he was an ambassa- 
dor, and therefore answerable to no one but his master; but the instrument 
which he produced in proof of the first allegation was no more than a written 
promise that he should succeed his brother in office. He was sacrificed, if we 
believe one of them, to the clamour of the people, whose feelings were so 
excited, that when his head fell on the scaffold, the spectators proclaimed 
their joy by the most savage yells of exultation. It was the very day on 
which his brother, perhaps to propitiate the protector, had signed the treaty 
between the two nations. 

These executions had been preceded by one of a very different descrip- 
tion. Colonel Worseley had apprehended a Catholic cler^mauj of the name 
of Southworth, who, thirty-seven years before, had been convicted at Lan- 

H. -W. — VOI.. ZX. I. 
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caster, and sent into banishment. The old man (he had passed his seventy- 
second year), at his arraignment, pleaded that he had taken orders in the 
cWch of Rome, but was innocent of any treason. Judgment of death was 
pronounced; and the protector, notwithstanding the urgent solicitations of 
the French and Spanish ambassadors, resolved that he should suffer. It was 
not that Cromwell approved of sanguinary punishments in matters of religion, 
but that he had no objection to purchasmg the good-will of the godly by 
shedding the blood of a priest. The fate of this venerable man excited the 
sympathy of the higher classes. On the scaffold he pointed out the incon- 
sistency of the men who pretended to have taken up arms for liberty of 
conscience, and yet shed the blood of those who differed from them in reli- 
gious opinions. He suffered the usual punishment of traitors. 

SCOTLAND SUBDUED AND INCORPOEATBD 

In Scotland as in Ireland the spirit of disaffection equally prevailed among 
the superior officers; but their attention was averted from political feuds by 
military operations. In the preceding years, under the appearance of gen- 
eral tranquillity, the embers of war had continued to smoulder in the High- 
lands: they burst into a flame on the departure of Monk to take the command 
of the English fleet. To Charles in France, and his partisans in Scotland, it 
seemed a favourable moment; the earls of Glencaim and Balearres, were suc- 
cessively joined by Angus, Montrose, Athol, Seaforth, Kenmore, and Lome, 
the son of Argyll; and Wogan, an enterprising officer, landing at Dover 
(November 22nd, 1653), raised a troop of loyalists in London, and traversing 
England under the colours of the commonwealth, reached in safety the quar- 
ters of his Scottish friends. A petty but most destructive warfare ensued. 
To Middleton the protector opposed Monk. Middleton was surprised at Loch 
Garry (July 19th) by the force under Morgan; his men, embarrassed in the 
defile, were slain or made prisoners; and his loss taught the royalist leaders 
to deserve mercy by the promptitude of their submission, and the lenity of 
Monk contributed as much as the fortune of war to the total suppression of 
the insurgents. 

Cromwell, however, did not wait for the issue of the contest. Before 
Monk had joined the army, he published three ordinances, by which, of 
his supreme authority, he incorporated Scotland with England, absolved 
the natives from their allegiance to Charles Stuart, abolished the kingly office 
and the Scottish parliament, with all tenures and superiorities importing 
servitude and vassalage, erected courts-baron to supply the place of the 
jurisdictions which he had taken away, and ^antecf a free pardon to the 
nation, with the exception of numerous individuals whom he subjected to 
different degrees of pimishment. 

Thus the whole frame of the Scottish constitution was subverted; yet no 
one ventured to remonstrate or oppose. The spirit of the nation had been 
broken. The experience of the past, and the presence of the military, con- 
vinced the people that resistance was fruitless. Of the nobility, many lan- 
guished within the walls of their prisons in England; and the others were 
ground to the dust by the demands of their creditors, or the exactions of the 
sequestrators; and even the kirk, which had so often bearded kings on their 
thrones, was taught to feel that its authority, however it might boast of its 
celestial origin, was no match for the earthly power of the En gl ish common- 
wealth. Soon after Cromwell had called his Little Parliament, the general 
assembly of the kirk met at the usual place in Edinburgh; and Dickson, the 
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moderator, had begun his prayer, when Colonel Cotterel, leavmg two troops 
of horse and two companies of foot at the door, entered the house, and 
inquired by what authority they sat there; Was it by authority of the par- 
liament, or of the commander of the forces, or of the English judges in Scot- 
land ? The moderator meekly but firmly replied, that they formed a spiritual 
court, established by God, recognised by law, and supported by the Solemn 
League and Covenant. But this was a language which the soldier did not, or 
woiud not, understand. 

Mounting a bench, he declared that there existed no authority in Scot- 
land which was not derived from the parliament of England; that it was his 
duty to put down every illegal assumption of power; and tliat they must 
immediately depart or suffer themselves to be dragged out by the military 
under his command. No one offered to resist: a protestation was hastily 
entered on the minutes; and the whole body was marched between the two 
fiOies of soldiers through the streets, to the surprise, and grief, and horror of 
the inhabitants. At the distance of a mile from the city, Cotterel discharged 
them with an admonition. “ Thus,” exclaims Baillie’’ “ our general assembly, 
the glory and strength of our church upon earth, is by your soldiery crushed 
and trod under foot. For this our hearts are sad, and our eyes run down 
with water.” 

Yet after this they were permitted to meet in synods and presbyteries, an 
indulgence which they owed not to the moderation of their adversaries, but 
to the policy of Vane, who argued tliat it was better to furnish them with 
the opportunity of (juarrellmg among themselves, than, by establishing a 
compulsory tranquillity, allow them to combine against the commonwealth. 
For the ministers were still divided into resolutioners and protestors, and 
the virulence of this religious feud appeared to augment in proportion as 
the parties were deprived of real power. 

FINAL BATTLES OF THE DUTCH WAR 

By foreign powers the recent elevation of Cromwell was viewed without 
surprise. All who liad reason to hope from his friendship, or to fear from his 
enmity, offered their congratulations, and ambassadors and envoys from 
most of the princes of Europe crowded to the court of the protector. He 
received them with all the state of a sovereign. It appears from the Council 
Book that the quarterly expense of the proctor’s family amounted to thirty- 
five thousand pounds. 

The treaty with the United Provinces was the first which engaged the 
attention of the protector, and was not concluded till repeated victories had 

E ved the superiority of the English navy, and a protracted negotiation 
exhausted the patience of the states. In the preceding month of May 
the hostile fleets, each consisting of about one hundred sail, had put to sea, 
the English commanded by Monk, Deane, Penn, and Lawson; the Dutch by 
Tromp, De Ruyter, De Witt, and Evertsen. While Monk insulted the coast 
of Holland, Tromp cannonaded the town of Dover. Tliey met each other 
(June 2nd, 1653) off the North Foreland, and the action continued the whole 
day. The enemy lost two sail; on the part of the English, Deane was killed 
by a chain-shot. He fell by the side of Monk, who instantly spread liis cloak 
over the dead body, that the men might not be alarmed at the fate of their 
commander. 

^ The battle was renewed the next morning. Though Blake, with eighteen 
sail, had joined the English in the night, Tromp fought with the most deter- 
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mined coumge ; but a panic pervaded his fleet ; his orders were disobeyed ; 
several captains fled from the superior fire of the enemy ; and, ultimately, 
the Dutch sought shelter within the Wielings, and along the shallow coast of 
Zealand. They lost one-and-fcwenty sail ; thirteen hundred men were made 
prisoners, and the number of killed and wounded was great in proportion. ^ 

CromweU received the news of this victory with transports of joy. Though 
he could claim no share in the merit (for the fleet owed its success to the exer- 
tions of the government which he had overturned), he was aware that it 
would shed a lustre over his own administration; and the people were publicly 
called upon to return thanks to the Almighty for so signal a favour. 

To the states, the defeat of their fleet proved a subject of the deepest 
regret. It was not the loss of men and ships that they deplored ; such loss 
might soon be repaired ; but it degraded them in the eyes of Europe, by 
placing them in the position of suppliants deprecating the anger of a victori- 
ous enemy. In consequence of the importunate entreaties of the merchants, 
they had previously appointed ambassadors to make proposals of peace to 
the new government. They were informed that England would waive the 
claim of pecuniary compensation, providing Tromp were removed for a while 
from the command of their fleet, as an acknowledgment that he was the 
aggressor; but that, on the other hand, it was expected that the states should 
consent to the incorporation of the two countries into one great maritime 
power, to be equally under the same government, consisting of individuals 
chosen out of both.® This was a subject on which the ambassadors had no 
power to treat; and it was agreed that two of their number should repair to 
the Hague for additional instructions. 

But a few days before their departure, another battle had been fought 
at sea (July 31st), and another victory won by the English. For eight weeks 
Monk had blockaded the entrance of the Texel; but Tromp, the moment his 
fleet was repaired, put to sea. Each admiral commanded about one hundred 
sail ; and as long as Tromp lived, the victory hung in suspense; he had burst 
through the English line, and returned to his first station, when he fell by a 
musket-shot; then the Dutch began to waver; in a short time they fled, and 
the pursuit continued till midnight. That which distinguished this from 
every preceding action was the order issued by Monk to make no prizes, but 
to sink or destroy the ships of the enemy. Hence the only trophies of vic- 
tory were the prisoners, men who had been picked up after they had thrown 
themselves into the water, or had escaped in boate from the wrecks. Of 
these, more than a thousand were brought to England, a sufficient proof 
that, if the loss of the enemy did not amount to twenty sail, as stated by 
Monk, it exceeded nine small vessels, the utmost allowed by the states.® 

[' Gardiner o points out that in the first place Tromp had but 104 sail, six of them fireships; 
the English hod 115 including 5 fireships, their yessels and cannon being decidedly superior in 
size and weight, furthermore, Blake came up now with 18 fresh ships, and once more Tromp’s 
ammunition began to give out, as the parsimony of the Dutch republic had insufficiently sup- 
plied him. Gardiner again credits Tromp with superior seamanship.] 

P Gardiner <> calls tms “ the most astounding proposal ever made by an Englishman to the 
minister of a foreign state.” It was proposed to include Denmark, Sweden and the Protestant 
German provinces in one great amalgamation to partition the whole world, the Dutch to have 
aU of Asia, the English all of Amenea.] 

[’ Gardiner ® puts the Dutch loss at 86 men-of-war, 2,700 drowned, 2,600 wounded and 
1,000 prisoners. The English lost 2 ships, 7 captains and 250 men slain, and 5 captains and 800 
men wounded; the fleet was so badly shattered, however, that it was compelled to abandon the 
blockade to refit. Of Tromp, Gardiner says that he “ was, in every sense, the hero of the 
war. If tactical skill could nave merited victory from an enemy greatly superior in force he 
would have made the battle off the Gabbard as glorious for his countrymen as had been the 
fight in the Downs in 1689.” fighting for the liberty of his country’s trade ho was borne 
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During the absence of the other ambassadors, Cromwell sought several 
private interviews with the third who remained, Beverning, the deputy from 
the states of Holland; and the moderation with which he spoke of the ques- 
tions in dispute, joined to the tears with which he lamented the enmity of 
two nations so similar in their political and religious principles, convmced the 
Dutchman that an accommodation might be easily and promptly attained. 
At his desire his colleagues returned; the conferences were resumed; the 
most cheering hopes were indulged; when suddenly (November 24th) the 
Tilngliah commissioners presented seven-and-twenty articles, conceived in a 
tone of insulting superiority, and demanding sacrifices painful and degrading. 
Every question was adjusted, with the exception of this< whetlier the king 
of Denmark, the ally of the Dutch, who, to gratify them, had seized and con- 
fiscated twenty-three English merchantmen in tlie Baltic (January 6th, 
1651), should be comprehended or not in the treaty. The ambassadoi-s were 
at Gravesend on their way home, when Cromwell proposed a new expedient, 
which they approved. At the same time he cciuipped a fleet of one hundred 
sail, and ordered several regiments to embark. The ambassadors, aware that 
the states had made no provision to oppose this formidable armament, reluc- 
tantly acquiesced; and on the 5th of April, after a negotiation of ten mouths, 
the peace was definitively signed. 

By this treaty the English cabmet silently abandoned those lofty pre- 
tensions which it had originally put forth. It made no mention of indemnity 
for the past, of security for the future, of the incorporation of the two states, 
of the claim of search, of the tenth herring, or of the exclusion of the prince 
of Orange from the office of stadtholder. To these humiliating conditions 
the pride of the states had refused to submit; and Cromwell was content to 
accept two other articles, which, while they appeared equally to affect the 
two nations, were in reality directed against the Stuart family and its adhe- 
rents. It was stipulated that neither commonwealth should harbour or aid 
the enemies, rebels, or exiles of the other. The only questions which latterly 
retarded the conclusion of the treaty related to the compensation to be made 
to the merchants for the depredations on their trade in the East Indies before, 
and the detention of their ships by the king of Denmark during the war. 
It was, however, agreed that arbitrators should be chosen out of both nations, 
and that ejich government should be bound by their award. These deter- 
mined that the island of Poloronc should be restored, and damages to the 
amount of one hundred and seventy thousand poimds should be paid to the 
English East India Company; that tliree thousand six hundred and fifteen 
pounds should lie distributed among the heirs of those who suffered at 
Amboyna;’ and that a compensation of ninety-seven thousand nine Inmdred 
and seventy-three pounds should be made to the traders to the Baltic. 

By Sagredo,<i the Venetian ambassador, who resided during the war at 
Amsterdam, we are told that the Dutch acknowledged the loss of one thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty-two men-of-war and merchantmen; and that 
the expense of this war exceeded that of their twenty years’ hostuities with 
Spain. He states that their inferiority arose from three causes: that the 
English ships were of greater bulk; the English cannon were of brass, and 

down by offlcical iucompotonoc, and by the defects of a complicated admiiiifitrativo maehinciy 
even more than by tlio material superiority of the ISiiglish navy.*’ For fuller accounts of his 
character, see the liistory of Holland.] 

pThe Amboyna massacre took place in 1033 at Amboyna, one of the Molucca islands, 
whore the Dutch claiming that certain Englishmen had conspired to seize the island and murder 
the inhabitants, put 110 English to death after torturing them. See the history of the Nether- 
lands, chapter XII, volume XIII.] 
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of a larger calibre; and the number of prizes made by the English at the 
commencement crippled the maritime resources of their enemies. It has 
been said that the Dutch employed one hundred thousand men in the herring- 
fishery. 

On one subject, in the protector’s estimation of considerable importance, 
he was partially successful. Possessed of the supreme power liimself, he 
considerM Charles as a personal rival, and made it his policy to strip the exiled 
king of all hope of foreign support. From the prince of Orange, so nearly 
allied to the royal family, Cromwell had little to fear during his minority; 
and, to render him incapable of benefiting the royal cause in his more mature 
age, the protector attempted to exclude him by the treaty from succeeding 
to those high offices which might almost be considered hereditarjr in his 
family. The determined refusal of the states had induced him to withdraw 
the demand; but he intrigued, through the agency of Beveming, with the 
leaders of the Louvestein party; ‘ and obtained a secret article, by which the 
states of Holland and Friesland promised never to elect the prince of Orange 
for their stadholder, nor suffer him to have the chief command of the army 
and navy. 


KELATIONS WITH FEANCE AND SPAIN 

The war in which the rival crowns of France and Spain had so long been 
engaged induced both Louis and Philip to pay their court to the new pro- 
tector. Alonzo de Carden^, the Spanish ambassador, had the advantage of 
being on the spot. He waited on Cromwell to present to him the congratu- 
lations of his sovereign, and to offer to him the support of the Spanish mon- 
arch, if he should feel desirous to rise a step higher, and assume the style and 
office of king. Wlien Don Alonzo communicated the draft of a treaty of 
alliance which had all but concluded with the deputies appointed by the late 
parliament, he was asked whether the king of Spain would consent to a free 
trade to the West Indies, would omit the clause respecting the Inquisition,* 
reduce to an equality the duties on foreign merchandise, and give to the 
English merchant the pre-emption of the Spanish wool. He replied, that 
his master would as soon lose his eyes as suffer the interference of any for- 
eign power on the two first questions; as to the others, satisfactory adjust- 
ments might easily be made. This was sufficient for the present. Cromwell 
affected to consider the treaty at an end; though the real fact was, that he 
meditated a very different project in his own mind, and was careful not to 
be precluded by premature arrangements. 

^e French ambassador, though he commenced his negotiation under less 
propitious auspices, had the address or good fortune to conduct it to a more 
favourable issue. That the royal family of France, from its relationship to 
that of England, was ill-disposed towards the commonwealth, there could be 
no doubt; out its inclinations were controlled by the internal feuds which 
distracted, and the external war wWch demanded, the attention of the gov- 
ernment. The first proof of hostility was supposed to be given before the 
death of the king, by a royal arrk (October 21st, 1648) prohibiting the 
importation into France of English woollens and silks; and this was aftei> 

*The leaders of tlie republicans were so called, because they bad been confined in the 
castle of Louvestein, whence they were discharged on the death of the late prince of Orange. 

* The cIauso respecting the Inquisition was one which secured the English traders from 
being molested by that court, on condition that they gave no scandal, modo ne dent scanda- 
lum. This condition Cromwell wished to be withdrawn. 
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wards met by an order of parliament (August 23rd, 1649) equally prohibiting 
the importation into England of French woollens, silks, and wines. The 
alleged infraction of these commercial regulations led to the arrest and sub- 
sequent condemnation of vessels belonging to both nations; each government 
issued letters-of-marque to the sufferers among its subjects; and the naval 
commanders received instructions to seek tliat compensation for the individ- 
uals aggrieved which the latter were unable to obtain of themselves. Thus 
the maritime trade of both coimtries was exijosed to the depredations of pri- 
vate and national cruisers, while their respective governments were considered 
as remaining at peace. But in 1651, when the cardinal Mazarin had been 
banished from France, it was resolved by Cromwell, who had recently won 
the battle of Worcester, to tempt the fidelity of d’Estrades, the governor of 
Dunkirk and a dependant on the exiled minister. An officer of the lord 
general’s regiment made to d’Estrades the offer of a considerable sum, on 
condition that he would deliver the fortress into the hands of the English; 
or of the same sum, with the aid of a military force to the cardinal, if he 
preferred to treat in the name of his patron. The governor complained of 
the insult offered to his honour; but intimated that, if the English wished 
to purchase Dunkirk, the proposal might be addressed to his sovereign. The 
hint was taken, and the offer was made, and debated in the royal council at 
Poitiers. The cardinal, who returned to France at the very time, urged its ‘ 
acceptance; but the queen-mother aiid the other counsellors were so unwill- 
ing to give the English a footing in France, that he acquiesced in their opinion 
and a refusal was returned. Ci’omwell did not fail to resent the disappoint- 
ment. By the facility which he afforded to the Spanish levies in Ireland, 
their army in Flanders was enabled to reduce Gravelines, and, soon after- 
wards, to invest Dunkirk. That fortress was on the point of capitulating 
when a French flotilla of seven sail, carrying from twenty to thirty guns each, 
and laden with stores and provisions, was descried stealing along the shore to 
its relief. Blake, who had received secret orders from the council, gave chase; 
the whole squadron was captured (September 5th, 1652), and the next day 
Dunkirk opened its gates. 

Bordeaux had boon appointed ambassador to the parliament (February 
21st, 1653); after the inauguration of Cromwell it became necessary to 
appomt him tuiibassador to his highness the protector. But in what style 
was Louis to addi-ess the usurper by letter ? “ Mon cousin ” was offered 

and refusal; “mon fn're,” which Cromwell sought, was offensive to the 
pride of the monarch; ancl, as a tcmiierament between the two, “monsieur le 
protecteur ” was given and acceiited. Bordeaux proposed a ticaty of amity. 
To thwart the efforts of his rival, Don Alonzo, abandoning his former project, 
brought forward the proposal of a new commercial treaty between England 
and Spain. Cromwell was in no haste to conclude with either. He was 
aware that the war between them was the true cause of these applications; 
that he held the balance in his liand, and that it was in his power at any 
moment to incline it in favour of either of the two crowns. His determina- 
tion, indeed, had long been taken; but it was not his purpose to let it trans- 
pire; and when he was asked the object of the two great armaments preparing 
m the English ports, he refused to give any satisfactory explanation. 

THE FIKST PEOTBCTOHATB PARLIAMENT 

In this state of the treaty, its further progress was for a while suspended 
by the meeting of the protector’s first parliament. He had summoned it for 
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the 3rd of September, his fortunate day, as he perhaps believed himself, as 
he certainly wished it to be believed by others. But the 3rd happened in 
1664 to fail on a Sunday; and, that the Sabbath might not be profaned by 
the agitation of worldly business, he requested the members to meet him at 
sermon in Westminister Abbey on the following morning. At ten the pro- 
cession set out from Whitehall. The personal appearance of the protector 
formed a striking contrast with the parade of the procession. He was 
dressed in a plain suit, after the fashion of a country gentleman, and was 
chiefly distinguished from his attendants by his superior simplicity, and the 
privilege of wearing his hat. After sermon, he placed himself in the chair of 
state in the Painted Chamber, while the members seated themselves, uncov- 
ered, on benches ranged along the walls. The protector then rose, took off 
his hat, and addressed them in a speech which lasted three hours. It was, 
after his usual st 5 de, verbose, involved, and obscure, sprinkled with quota- 
tions from Scripture to refresh the piety of the saints, and seasoned with an 
affectation of modesty to disarm the enmity of the republicans. 

He described the state of the nation at the close of the last parliament. 
He then bade them contrast this picture with the existing state of things. 
The taxes had been reduced; judges of talent and integrity had been placed 
upon the bench; the burthen of the commissioners of the great seal had been 
lightened by the removal of many descriptions of causes from the court of 
Chancery to the ordinary courts of law; and “ a stop had been put to that 
heady way for every man who pleased to become a preacher.” The war with 
Holland had terminated in an advantageous peace; treaties of commerce and 
amity had been concluded with Denmark and Sweden;* a similar treaty, 
which would place the British trader beyond the reach of the Inquisition, 
had been signed with Portugal, and another was in progress with the ambas- 
sador of the French monarch. Thus had the government brought the three 
nations by hasty strides towards the land of promise; it was for the parlia- 
ment to introduce them into it. The prospect was bright before them; lot 
them not look back to the onions and flesh-pots of Egypt. 

To procure a parliament favourable to his designs, all the power of the 
government had been employed to influence the elections; the returns had 
been examined by a committee of the council, under the pretext of seeing that 
the provisions of the “instrument” were observed; and the consequence 
was, that the lord Grey of Groby, Major Wildman, and some other noted 
repubhcans, had been excluded by command of the protector. Still he found 
himself unable to mould the house to his wishes. By the court, Ijcnthall 
was put in nomination for the office of speaker; by the opposition, Bradshaw, 
the Boldest and most able of the opposite party. After a short debate, Len- 
thall was chosen, by the one, because they knew him to be a tunid and a 
time-serving character; by the other, because they thought that, to place 
him in the chair was one step towards the revival of the Long Parliament, of 
which he had been speaker. 

It was not long before the relative strength of the parties was ascertained. 


‘Tlmtwitli Swoden woa negotiated by Whitelocke, wbo bad been sent on tbat mission 
against bis ■will by tbe influence of CromwelL The object was to dotacb Sweden from Ibe 
interest of France, and engage it to maintain tbe liberty of trade in tbe Baltic, against Pen- 
mark, wbicb was under tbe influence of Holland. It was concluded April 11. After tbe peace 
witb Holland, tbe Panlsb monarcb bastened to appease tbe protector ; tbe treaty wbicb, tbougb 
said by Cromwell to be already concluded, was not signed till eleven days afterwards, stipulated 
tbat tbe Ki^lisb traders should pay no otber customs or dues tban tbe Puteb. Tbus tbey were 
enabled to import naval stores on tbe same terms, while before, on account of tbe heavy duties, 
tbey bought them at second hand of the Dutch. 
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After a sharp debate, in which it was repeatedly asked why the members of 
the Long Parliament then present should not resume the authority of which 
they had been illegally deprived by force, and by what right, but that of the 
sword, one man presumed to “ command his commanders,” the question was 
put, that the house resolve itself into a committee, to determine whether or 
not the government shall be in a single pei'son and a parliament; and, to the 
surprise and alarm of Oomwell, it was carried (September 8th) against the 
court by a majority of five voices. Tlic loaders of the opposition were Brad- 
shaw, Haslerig, and Scott, who now contended in the committee that the 
existing govemmont emanated from an incompetent authority, and stood in 
opposition to the solemn determination of a legitimate parliament; while the 
protcctorists, with equal warmth, maintained that, since it had been approved 
by the people, tlie only real source of power, it could not be subject to revision 
by the representatives of the people. The debate lasted several days, during 
which the commonwealth party gradually increased in number. ’ That the 
executive power might bo profitably delegated to a single individual, was not 
disputed; but it was contended that, of right, the legislative authority 
belonged exclusively to the parliamont.c 

This was far more than the assertion of a rival ambition: it was a syste- 
matic determination to admit the legitimacy of no government and of no 
power which did not emanate from the parliament, as the creature from its 
creator; it was the proclamation of the primordial, individual, and absolute 
sovereignty, in princii>lc, of the people, and in fact, of the parliament, as 
representing the jieoido. 

Cromwell wtis not a philosopher, ho did not act in o1)edionce to systematic 
and premeditated views; but he wiis guided in his government by the superior 
instinct and practical good sense of a man destined to govern. He had watched 
the operation of this arrogant design to create the entire government by the 
solo will of the people, or of the parliament; he had himself audaciously pro- 
moted the work of destruction which had pmeedod the now creation; and, 
amidst the mums which his hands had made, ho hatl perceived the vanity of 
his rash hopes; he had learned that no government is, or can be, the work 
of man’s will alone; he had I'ecognised, as essential to its production, the action 
of time, and a variety of other causes apart from human dcliteration. hlnter- 
ing, so to speak, into council with these superior powers, ho regarded himself 
as their representative and minister, by the right of his genius, and of his 
manifold successes. He resolved not to suffer interference with what they 
had done, and he hiul done, to establish, in the stead of fallen monarchy, the 
new government over whieli he presided. 

C110.WBLL OVKllAWKH TIIK PARLlAMliiNT (1064 A.D.) 

The parlLament had spent four days in discussing the question whether 
it should give this government its approbation. On the morning of the 12th 
of September, 1654, the membei-s were proceeding to the house, as usual, to 
continue this debate; and on their way they were constantly met by reports 
that the parliament was dissolved, and that the council of state and council 
of war, sitting together as one body, liad decided upon its dissolution. On 
their arrival at Westminister, they found the doors of the parliament house 
shut, and guarded by soldiers; some o.f them attempted to go up the stairs: 
“ There is no passage that way,” said the guard; “ the house is locked up, 
and we have orders to give no admittance to any person. If you are a mem- 
ber, go into the Painted Chamber, where the protector will presently be.” 
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At about ten o’clock Cromwell appeared, attended by his officers and life 
guards, and took his stand on the raised dais where he had stood a week 
before to open the parliament. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said to them, in part, “ it is not long since I met you in 
this p^e, upon an occasion which gave me much more content and comfort 
than this doth. I called not myself to this place. I was by birth a gentle- 
man, living neither in any considerable height, nor yet in obscurity. I have 
been called to several employments in the nation — to serve in parliament 
and elsewWe; and I did endeavour to discharge the duty of an honest man 
in those services. Having had some occasions to see, together with my 
brethren and countrymen, a happy period put to our sharp wars and con- 
tests with the then common enemy, I hoped, in a private capacity, to have 
reaped the fruit and benefit of our hard labours and hazards. I hoped to 
have had leave to retire to a private life. I begged to be dismissed of my 
charge; I begged it again and again — and God be judge between me and 
all men if I lie in this matter. That I lie not, in matter of fact, is known to 
very many; but whether I tell a lie in my heart, as labouring to represent to 
you what was not upon my heart, I say, the Lord be judge.” 

He then proceeded to narrate, in this tone, all his past career — his strug- 
gle with the Long Parliament, the overtures he had received from that body, 
and the necessity he had been under to dissolve it. “ Because of my manner 
of life,” he continued, “ which had led me up and down the nation, thereby 
giving me to see and know the temper and spirits of all men, and of the best 
of men; I knew that the nation loathed their sitting. Under their arbitrary 
power, poor men were driven, like flocks of sheep, by forty in a morning, to 
the confiscation of goods and estates, without any man being able to give a 
reason why two of them had deserved to forfeit a shilling. And so far as I 
could discern, when they were dissolved, there was not so much as the bark- 
ing of a dog, or any general and visible repining at it! ” 

He then referred to the convocation of the Barebones Parliament. “ I have 
appealed to God before you already,” he said, “ though it be a tender thing 
to make appeals to God, yet I trust in such exigencies as these it will not 
offend his majesty. And I say to you again, in the presence of that God who 
hath blessed, and been with me in aU my adversities and successes, that my 
greatest end was to lay down the power which was in my hands. The author- 
ity I had was boundless — for by act of parliament, I was general of all the 
forces in the three nations; in which unlimited condition I did not deshe to 
live a day — wherefore, we called that meeting. The result was that they came 
and brought to me a parchment, signed by very much the major part of them, 
expressing their re-delivery and resignation of the power and authority that 
had been committed them, back again into my hands. And I can say it, in 
the presence of divers persons here who know whether I lie in that, that I 
did not know one tittle of that resignation, till they aU came and brought it, 
and delivered it into my hands. 

“My power was again, by this resignation, become as boundle.ss and 
unlimit^ as before. All government was dissolved: all civil administration 
was at an end. I was arbitrary in power; having the armies in the three 
nations under my command; and truly not very ill-beloved by them, nor 
very ill-beloved by the people — by the good people. The gentlemen that 
undertook to frame this government did consult divers days together, how 
to frame somewhat that might give us settlement; and that I was not privy 
to their councils they know. When they had finished their model in some 
measure, they told me that except I would undertake the government. 
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they thought things would hardly come to a composure or settlement, but 
blood and confusion would break in upon us. I refused it again and again; 
not complimentingly — as they know, and as God knows 1 They urged on 
me, ‘ That I did not hereby receive anything which put me into a higher 
capacity than before; but that it linuted me — that it bound my han^ to 
act nothing without the consent of a council, until the parliament met, and 
then limited me by the parliament. After many arguments, and at the 
entreaty and request of divers persons of honour and quality, I did accept 
of the place and title of protector. I shall submit to your judgment, that 
I brought not myself into this condition. 

“This was not done in a comer: it w^ open and public. T have a cloud 
of witnesses. I have witnesses within, without, above! I had the approba- 
tion of the officers of the army, in the three nations. And with their express 
consent, there went along an implied consent also of a body of persons who 
had had somewhat to do in the world; who had been instmmental, under 
God, to fight down the enemies of God and of His people — I mean the 
soldiery. And truly, the soldiery were a very considerable part of these 
nations, especially when all government was thus dissolved, and nothing to 
keep things in order but the sword. And yet they — which many histories 
will not parallel — even they were desirous that things ought to come to a 
consistency, and arbitrariness be taken away, and the government be put into 
the hands of a person limited and boimded, as in the Act of Settlement, 
whom they distrusted the least, and loved not the worst. 

“ Nor is this all. The judges did declare, that they could not administer 
justice to the satisfaction of their consciences, until they had received com- 
missions from me. And I have yet more witnesses. All the sheriffs in Eng- 
land are my witnesses; and all that have come in upon a process issued out 
by sheriffs are my witnesses. All the people in England are my witnesses; 
and many in Ireland and Scotland. And 1 shall now make you my last wit- 
nesses — and shall ask you, whether you came not hither by my writs, 
directed to the several sheriffs? To which writs the people gave obedience; 
having also had the Act of Government communicated to them, which was 
required to be distinctly road unto the people at the place of election, to 
avoid surprises, or misleadings of them through their ignorance. There also 
they signed the indenture, with proviso ‘ That the persons so chosen should 
not have power to alter the government as now settled in one single person 
aivd a parliament.’ 

“ This being the case, though I told you in my last speech that you were 
a free parliament, yet I thought it was understood withal that I was the 
protector, and the authority that called you; that I was in possession of 
the government by a good right from God and men. I do not know why 
I may not balance this providence, in the sight of God, with any hereditary 
interest. And for you to disown or not to own it; for you to act with 
parliamentary authority, especially in the disowning of it, contrary to the 
very fundamental things, yea, against the very root itself of this establish- 
ment; to sit, and not own the authority by which you sit — is that which I 
believe astonisheth more men than myself, and doth as dangerously disap- 

E oint and discompose the nation as anything that could have been invented 
y the greatest enemy to our peace and welfare, or that could well have 
happened. In every government there must be somewhat fundamental, 
somewhat like a Magna Charta, which should be standing, unalterable.” / 
He would have them to know that four things were fundamental: (1) 
that the supreme power should be invested in a single person and parliament; 
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(2) that the parliament should be successive, and not perpetual; (3) that 
neither protector nor parliament alone should possess the uncontrolled com- 
mand of the military force; and (4) that liberty of conscience should be 
fenced round with such barriers as mi^ht exclude both profaneness and per- 
secution. The other articles of the instrument were less essential; they 
might be altered with circumstances; and he should always be ready to 
agree to what was reasonable. But he would not permit them to sit, and 
yet disown the authority by which they sat.® 

He went on: “I can sooner be willing to be rolled into my grave, and 
buried with infamy, than I can give my consent unto the wilful throwing 
away of this government, in the fundamentals of it! And therefore I must 
deal plainly with you. What I forbore upon a just confidence at first, you 
necessitate me unto now! Seeing the authority which called you is so little 
valued, and so much slighted — till some assurance be given and made known 
that the fundamental interest shall be settled and approved, according to the 
proviso in the writ of return, and such a consent testified as will make it 
appear that the same is accepted — I have caused a stop to be put to your 
entrance into the parliament house. 

“ I am sorry, I am sorry, and I could be sorry to the death, that there is 
cause for this. But there is cause. There is therefore somewhat to be offered 
to you: a promise of reforming as to circumstantials, and agreeing in the 
substance and fundamentals, that is to say, in the form of government now 
settled. The making of your minds known in that, by giving your assent 
and subscription to it, is the means that will let you in, to act those things 
as a parliament which are for the good of the people. The place where you 
may come thus and sign, as many as God shall make free thereunto, is in 
the lobby without the parliament door.” 

So much boldness in displaying his power, and in making indiscriminate 
use of force and right, truth and falsehood, in the assertion of his authority, 
struck all minds with stupor. Indignant, but powerless, the republican 
leaders, Bradshaw, Scott, and Haslerig, refused to give any pledge, and 
returned home again; and to the honour of the party, about a hundred 
and fifty members followed their example. But the majority of membei’s 
either approved or submitted; on the very first day, a hundred and forty 
signed the required engagement; before the end of the month, more than 
three hundred had subscribed it, and the parliament resumed its labours. 
Cromwell manifested no ill-feeling towards the recusant members. On the 
18th of September, in order to give an air of independence to their servility, 
the house converted the whole of Cromweirs recent conduct into a measure of 
their own, and resolved: “ That aU persons returned, or who shall be returned, 
to serve in this parliament, shall, before they be admitted to sit in the house, 
subscribe the recognition of the government — to be true and faithful to the 
lord protector, and not to propose, or give consent, to alter the government, 
as it is settled in one person and a parliament.” A disreputable artifice of 
a mutilated assembly, which falsely ascribed to itself an act of violence, in 
order to cover its humiliation by the lie! 

A singular accident was well nigh causing the abrupt overthrow of the 
precarious edifice, so laboriously supported by the strong arm of one naan. 
On the 29 th of September, Cromwell had taken it into his head tr dine in the 
open air, in Hyde Park, with Thurloe and some of his household; his carriage 
was harnessed with six Friesland horses which the duke of Oldenburg had 
sent him not long before; and he resolved to try, with his own hand, the met- 
tle of these animals, “ not doubting,” says Ludlow,fl' “ but they would prove 
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^ tame as the three nations which were ridden by him.” Thurloe ^ could not 
resist the desire to ride in a carriage driven by the protector, and so got 
inside. Ci’omwell, he says, " drove pretty handsomely for some time, but, at 
last, provoking the horses too much with the whip, they grew unruly”; the 
postilion was thrown; Cromwell fell from the coach-box upon the pole, and 
from the pole to the ground; his foot caught in the harness, and he was 
dragged along for a moment, but he quickly extricated himself, and the car- 
riage passed on without touching him. During his fall, a pistol went off in 
his pocket, revealing, in the accidental danger which he had incurred, his 
secret precautions against the constant dangers by which he was surrounded. 
He was immediately taken up — as well as Thurloe, who had dislocated his 
ankle liy jumping out of the carriage — and conveyed to Whitehall, where he 
was lot blood, and renuiined confined to his room for nearly three weeks, 
during which time he received few visitors, and gave but little attention to 
business. The government newspapers made no allusion to the accident; 
those of the opposition merely mentioned the danger to which the protector 
had been exposed, without specifying its cause; the court poets celebrated 
his miraculous deliverance.' 

Cromwell’s real or apparent inactivity lasted much longer than his indis- 
position; for more than three months, he remained almost utterly unmoved 
and silent, as if his only intention were to watch and wait. Meanwhile par- 
liament was discussing the constitution of the protectorate./ 

CROMWELL DISSOLVES THE PARLIAMENT (1055 A.D.) 

The force so lately put on the parliament, and the occasion of that force, 
had opened the eyes of the most devoted among his adherents. His protesta- 
tions of disinterestedness, his solcimi appeals to heaven in testimony of his 
wish to lead the life of a private gentleman, were contrasted with his aspiring 
and arbitrary conduct; and the house, though deprived of one-fourth of its 
number, still contained a majority jealous of his designs and anxious to limit 
his authority. The accident which had placed his life in jeopardy naturally 
led to the consideration of the probable consequences of his death; and, to 
soimd the disposition of the members, the question of the succession was 
repeatedly, though not formally, introduced. The remarks which it provoked 
affonled little oncouragomout to his hopes; yet, when the previous arrange- 
ments had boon made, and all the dependants of the government had been 
mustered, Lambert, having in a long and studied 8i)ecch detailed the evils 
of elective, the benefits of hereditary, succession, moved that the oflBce of 
protector should be limited to the family of Oliver Cromwell, according to the 
known law of inheritance. To the surprise and the mortification of the party, 
the motion was negatived by a division of two hundred against eighty voices; 
and it was resolved, that, on the death of tlie protector, his successor should 
be chosen by the parliament if it were sitting, and by the council in the 
absence of parliament. Cromwell, on his part, betrayed no s 3 nnptom of 
impatience; but waited quietly for the moment when he had resolved to 
break the designs of his adversaries. They proceeded with the revision of 
the “instrument”; their labours were embodied in a bill, and the bill was 
read a third time. During two days the courtiers prolonged the debate by 
moving a variety of amendments; on the third Cromwell summoned the house 
to meet him in the Painted Chamber. Displeasure and contempt were marked 

Tlie cavaliers declared witli Letter wit tliaa prophesy that Cromweirs next fall would he 
from the end of a hangman’s cart] 
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on Ms countenance; and the Mgh and criminatory tone which he assumed 
taught them to feel how inferior the representatives of the people were to the 
representative of the army. 

They appeared there, he observed, with the speaker at their head, as a 
house of parliament. Yet, what liad they done as a parliament? He never 
had played, he never would play, the orator; and therefore he would tell th^ 
frankly, they had done nothhig. For five months they had passed no bill, 
had made no address, had held no communication with him. But had they 
then done nothing? Yes : they had encouraged the cavaliers to plot against 
the commonwealth, and the levellers to intrigue with the cavaliers. By their 
dissension they had aided the fanatics to throw the nation into confusion, and 
by the slowness of their proceedings had compelled the soldiers to live at free 
quarters on the country. They supposed that he sought to make the protec- 
torsMp hereditary in his family. It was not true; had they inserted such a 
provision in the “ instrument,” on that ground alone he would have rejected 
it. He spoke in the feai‘ of the Lord, who would not be mocked, and with the 
satisfaction that his conscience did not belie his assertion. The different 
revolutions which had happened were attributed to his cunning. How blind 
were men who would not see the hand of providence in its merciful dispen- 
sations, who ridiculed as the visions of enthusiasm the observations “made 
by the quickening and teaching Spirit!” It was supposed that he would not 
be able to raise money without the aid of parhament. But “ he had been 
inured to difficulties, and never found God failing when he trusted in Him.” 
But that he might trouble them no loiter, it was his duty to tell them that 
their continuance was not for the benefit of the nation, and therefore he did 
then and there declare that he dissolved the parliament. 

This was a stroke for which his adversaries were unprepared. The 
“instrument” had provided that the parliament should continue tositdmring 
five months, and it still wanted twelve days of the expiration of that term. 
But CromweU chose to imderstand the clause not of calendar but of lunar 
months, the fifth of which had been completed on the preceding evening. 
Much might have been urged against such an interpretation; but a mUitary 
force was ready to support the opinion of the protector, and prudence taught 
the most reluctant of his enemies to submit.® 

ROYALIST CONSPIRACIES AND CROMWELL’s DESPOTISM 

The coalition of royalists and republicans to which Cromwell alluded was 
no fiction. The common hatred of him imited them, and each hoped that 
when he was overthrown they would be able to subdue their allies and establish 
their o\ra system. Some of the leading republicans, such as Colonel Overton 
and Major Wildman, entered into correspondence with the exiled king. Okey, 
Alured, Lawson, and Hacker, held consultations with Wildman, at which 
Marten and Lord Grey of Groby are said to have been sometimes present. Of 
the co-operation of Haslerig, H^ison, Carew, and some others, there seems 
to have been no doubt. The vigQance of the government, however, discon- 
certed all their plans. Overton was arrested and sent up from Scotland; 
Lord Grey, Harrison, and Carew, were committed to various prisons. Wild- 
man was taken in the very act of dictating “The Declaration of the free and 
well-affected people of England, now in arms against the tyrant Oliver Crom- 
well, Esq.” A pa^ of \^itelocke’s» remarks on it are as follows: “Divers 
suspected their designs at the bottom in it to intend the bringing in of the king; 
because they conclude in their declaration for a truly free parliament, which 
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was the way for the king’s restauration. And that began now to be held fit 
and requisite by many sober and faithful patriots, who were distasted at the 
private ambition of some and their domineering.” He hints that he was him- 
self of this way of thinking. We everjrtvhere meet with proofs of the general 
wish W the restoration of the monarchy. 

The general rising of the royalists had been fixed for the beginning of March 
(1665). Wihnot (now earl of Rochester) and Sir Joseph Wagstaff came over 
privately to take the conunand of them, and Charles himself with Ormonde 
and others moved from Cologne to Middelburg, to be ready to pass over to 
England. The wakeful eye of government, however, was on their projects, 
and the partial risings which they made in Yorkshu-e and the west were easily 
suppressed. Sir Henry Slingsby and Sh Ricliard Maleyer, who had been with 
Wilmot at the head of the former, were taken, but Wilmot hunself escaped. 
In the west, Wagstaff being joined by Colonel Pemniddock, Captain Grove, 
and about two hundred others, entered Salisbrny on a Sunday night (March 
11th), and seized in their bods the judges and the sheriff who were there to 
hold the assizes next day. In the morning Wagstaff prepared to hang them; 
but Penxuddock and others, hoirified at such barbarity, intcroosed so warmly 
that he consented to liberate them. The insurgents then prodaimed the king, 
but finding that none joined them, and that a reinforcement which they 
expected from Hampshire did not arrive, they retired and passed through 
Dorset into Devon, whore they wore attacked at South Molton lay Captain 
Crooke, and routed. Wagstaff made his escape, the rest surrendered. Crom- 
well resolved to venture on trying them by jmy, and as their guilt was mani- 
fest according to the existing laws, they wore all found guilty. Grove and 
Penruddock were beheaded; some wore hanged, others were pardoned; the 
remainder, without any regard to their station in life, were, in the usual way, 
shipped off for slaves to Barbadoes. 

Hitherto Cromwell had been lenient to the royalists in the hopes of gaining 
them; of this ho now despaired, and he resolved to keep measures with them 
no longer. A great number of noblemen and gentlemen were arrested; the 
Episcopalian clergy were forbidden to act as schoohuasters or tutors, or to use 
the church service either in public or private; priests wore ordered to quit the 
kingdom under pain of death; cavaliers and papists were not to come within 
less than twenty miles of the city. He finally “decimated” the royalists, 
that is, imposed an annual income-tax of ten per cent, on all possessing £100 
a year and upwards in land, or £1,500 in personal property, who had over 
borne anns for the king, or declared thoinsfilves to be of the royal party. He 
thus openly trampled on the Act of Oblivion, which, when it suited his pur- 
pose, he had pressed on so strenuously. The reason lie assigned was, that as, 
by their obstinately keeping themselves separate from the rest of the nation, 
they were a continual cause of danger, it was but just that they should be made 
to defray the expenses incurred in guarding against it. 

For the collection of this tax, and for carrying into effect his other arbi- 
trary measures, he divided England into eleven districts, over each of which 
he set a major-general. Tliese officers were furnished with most extensive 
authority; they were empowered to raise troops, levy the taxes, disarm cav- 
aliers and jiapists, inquire into the conduct of ministers and schoolmasters, 
arrest and imprison dangerous and suspicious persons. When to these we 
add the arbitrary system of general taxation continued or imposed, the high 
courts of justice, the interference with the functions of judges and advocates, 
we have a picture of despotism before which that of the Stuarts almost sinks 
into insignmcance. 
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FOHBIQN APPAIBS AND NAVAL EXPEDITIONS 

We now turn to the foreign affairs of the protector’s government. France 
and Spain, we have seen, were rivals for his favour. Of ah the states of Eu- 
rope, Spain was, perhaps, the one with which there was least ground of quarrel : 
it md given no countenance whatever to the royal family; it had been the 
first to acknowledge the commonwealth. But on the other hmd, Cromwell 
was a zealous Protestant, and Spain was Catholic, and the chief seat of the 
Inquisition; and the gold and silver which it drew from America were, more- 
over, tempting to the protector’s cupidity. He did not see why Spain should 
monopolise the wealth of an immense country, the innocent people of which 
she had so barbarously massacred, and treat as pirates the crews of all ships 
which were found in those latitudes. The Spanish court, meantime, aware 
that Cromwell was equipping a fleet, and fearing that it might be intended for 
the West Indies, sent the marquis of Leyda to London; but after staying there 
five months, he returned without having effected anything. 

Cromwell had, in fact, prepared two fleets; the one of thirty sail under 
Blake had sailed in the preceding month of October (1655) to the Mediterra- 
nean, to exact reparation for injuries done to the English trade by the states 
aroxmd that sea. Blake first cast anchor before the port of Leghorn, and he 
made the duke of Tuscany and the pope pay 60,000i!. for the injuries done to 
the English nation [in permitting Prince Rupert to sell in their ports three 
English merchantmen captured in 1650]. He then sailed to Algiers (March 
10th, 1656), and required the dey to deliver up the English ships and men 
taken by hk piratic subjects. Having received a conciliatory reply, he pro- 
ceeded to Tunis, and made a similar demand; but the dey bade him destroy 
the castles of Goletta and Porto Forina, and his fleet, if he was able. Blake 
speedily silenced the fire of these castles, and then entered the harbour and 
burned nine ships of war that were lying there. He sailed thence to Tripoli, 
whose dey submitted at once to his demands. H!aving thus chastised these 
pirates, Blake returned to England. 

The other fleet, which consisted of thirty sail, commanded by Admiral 
Penn, and carrying four thousand land forces imder General Venables, sailed 
about the end of December for the West Indies,^ with sealed orders. When 
they reached Barbadoes January 29th, they opened their instructions, and 
having enlisted and regimented a good number of those who had been sent 
thither as slaves, and thus raised their forces to nine thousand men, to wliich 
they added twelve hundred at St. Christopher’s, they sailed to Haiti; but 
instead of entering the port of Santo Domingo at once (April 14th), when the 
town would prob^ly have submitted, they landed the troops at a distance of 
forty miles from it. Here a mutiny broke out in consequence of Commissioner 
Winslow’s issu^ a proclamation, stating, in Roman fashion, that all plunder 
should be public property. This being appeased by Venables, they advanced 
for three days under a burning sun, and living chiefly on imiipe fruit, which 
caused diseas^ ^ong the men. At length they joined a detachment which 
had landed within ten miles of the town. As they advanced they fell into an 
ambuscade; they drove off the enemy, but their success was of no avail, for 
the diseased condition of the troops made it necessary for them to fall back to 
the station of the detachment, where they remained for a week. When they 

[* Gfar(toer ^ notes that the mundane spirit of conquest now revealed marks a turning point 
in the Puritan attitude, and in Cromwell’s soul. He also thinks that, whatever the provoca- 
tion, the act of sending a fleet to attack Spanish colonies previous to any declaration of war was 
highly dishonourable.] 
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advanced again toward the town (on the 25th), the road, lying through a thick 
wood, was commanded by a battery, and the sides were lined with Spanish 
mflrTfgmftn. Tbe advance guard in disorder fell back on a regiment of foot, 
and they on a troop of horse; all was confusion till a body of seamen cleared 
the wood. But night then came on, and they returned once more to their 
former station. Here a council of war having decided that success was now 
hopeless, it was resolved to re-embark the troops. They therefore left Haiti 
(May 3ra); but as the commanders feared to return without having effected 
something, they made a descent on the 10th on the island of Jamaica, the 
people of which offered no resistance; but they had placed the greater part 
of their property in security, so that the plunder gained was trifling. By 
Cromwell and the nation, the acquisition of Jamaica was thought a matter of 
no importance; yet there were people who saw further mto things, and re- 
garded it as really of more value to England than Haiti would have been. 
Penn and Venables were, on their return, both committed to the Tower by 
the indignant and mortified protector. They had shown themselves inefficient 
commanders, and by their want of harmony they had almost ensured failure. 

Cromwell at this time added to his reputation in the eyes of the Tvorld by 
his prompt and effectual interference in behalf of the Vaudoia, or Protestant 
inhabitants of the valle)^ of Lucerne, Perusa, and San Martino in Piedmont, 
who were persecuted by their Catholic sovereign. There are of course conflict- 
ing statements on this subject; but it is a fair conclusion, where the Catholics 
were by far the stronger party, they were the aggressors. The Vaudois, it 
appears, were ordered to give up a part of the valley of Lucerne; they ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction, and the duke of Savoy forthwith quartered troops 
in their valleys. The soldiers acted with insolence and tyranny; the people 
resisted but were overpowered, and a massacre of about three hundred of the 
inhabitants of Lucerne was perpetrated (April 21st) with all the ciremn- 
stances, we are assured, of the most revolting barbarity When the intelli- 
gence reached England, Cromwell lost no time in sending off Under-Secretary 
Morland as his envoy to Turin; he wrote lettera to all the Protestant states of 
Europe, and he made the security of the Vaudois a sine qnh non in the treaty 
which was pending with the court of France. The duke was therefore obliged 
to allow his Prot^tant subjects to exercise the religion of their fathers, and 
Cromwell sent them a sum of money from himseK in addition to what had by 
his permission been collected for them in the churches. 

When the Spanish court was certified of the attempt on Haiti, it was 
thrown into great perplexity, being already engaged in a war with Prance. It 
could not, however, tamely pass over such an indignity; it was therefore 
resolved (September 1st) to lay an embargo on the English ships and property 
in Spain; and Cardenas also received orders to remonstrate, and if not satis- 
fied, to withdraw. He accordingly left England (October 24th), and the day 
after his departure Cromwell put forth a deemation of the justice of the war on 
his part, and signed the treaty with France, by a secret article of which ten 
Frenchmen were to be excluded from the British dominions, and Charles II, 
the duke of York, Ormonde, Hyde, and fifteen others from those of France. 

Among the events of this year may be noticed the return of the Jews to 
England, where they had not been settled since the reign of Edward I. Manas- 
seh Ben Israel, a distinguished rabbi, came over to England to negotiate with 

[* On this atrocity Milton wrote his sonnet beginning : 

** Avenge, 0 Lord, thy slaughter’d saints whose hones 
Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold.”] 
n. w.— voii. XX. M 
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the protector on this subject [and to offer a lai^e sum for permission to settle 
and trade in England]; and though the bigotry of the coromittee appointed to 
consider his propositions did not allow Cromwell to go so far as he wished, he 
permitted them to come over, to build a synagogue, and to purchase ground 
for a cemetery. 

Political parties are wiUing to join with those whom they most hate to over- 
throw an object of common aversion. In accordance witn this principle, we 
now meet the sectarian levellers again in alliance with the royalists, and even 
with the court of Spain. Edward Sexby, a man who had risen from the ranks 

to the post of colonel, had been an admirer 
and an agent of Cromwell’s in the army; he 
had been a leading agitator; he was a zealot 
for liberty, and when his former idol apostar 
tised as he thought, he became his inveterate 
foe. After the arrest of WEdman and others, 
Sexby, who had not been taken, went through the 
countiy distributing pamphlets. In the May of this 
year he went over to Brussels, where he informed the 
count Fuensaldaha of the real destination of the fleet 
under Penn and Venables, and offered the aid of the 
levellers against the protector, if furnished with money 
Fuensaldana sent him to Madrid, where he was well re- 
ceived, and he obtained 40,000 crowns, with which he 
returned to Antwerp, whence he sent various sums to his 
confederates in England; and though Cromwdl had gotten 
information, and even seized a remittance of £800, Sexby 
crossed the channel, remained some time, and returned in 
safety. 

Charles had made an offer of alliance to the Spanish 
cabinet after the rupture with En^and. He enga^d to 
recall to his standard the English and Irish regiments in 
the service of France; he boasted of his influence in the 
English navy, and, like Sexby, only asked for money. 
After a long period of the usv^ delay, the court of Spain 
resolved to accept both offe^ and to effect a union be- 
tween Charles and Sexby. The latter said that the wish 
of his friends was to have a free parliament, in which case 
there was no doubt that Charles would be restored, though 
with some limitations. The plan formed was, fliat Char^ 
should raise four regiments out of his subjects in the service of France, that 
Spain should furnish a body of six thousand men, and that the levellers should 
secure for them a port and fortress not distant from London, where they might 
effect a landingi 
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THE SECOND PROTECTORATE PARLIAMENT (1656 A.D.) 

The equipment of the fleet had exhausted the treasury, and the protector 
dared not impose additional taxes on the country at a time when his right to 
levy the ordinary revenue was disputed in the courts of law. On the ground 
that the parliamentary grants were expired, Sir Peter Wentworth had refused 
to pay the assessment in the country, and Coney, a merchant, the duties on 
imports in London. The commisiaoners imposed fines, and distrained; the 
aggrieved brought actions against the collectors.* 
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Cromwell tried to soothe the sturdy citizen Coney who reminded him that 
he himself had said in the Long Parlirmient, that the subject who ;pelds to an 
illag fll impost is more the enemy of his country than the tsrrant who imposes 
it. The protector sent the merchant to prison; and then more arbitrarily 
imprisoned the counsel, who had, in pleading for his writ of habeas corpus, 
used arguments which went to deny altogether the legality of the authority 
of the ftyiR ting government. There was a compromise in which Coney at 
len^h withdrew his opposition to the impost, and his legal defenders were 
released. Sir Peter Wentworth was brought before Cromwell and his coundl. 
He was required to withdraw an action \mch he had coromenced against the 
tax-collector. “If you coimnand it I must submit,” said Wentworth to the 
protector. He did command it, and the resistance was at an end.* 

But the want of money daily increased, and by the advice of the council 
he consented to call a parliament to meet on the 17th of September. The 
result of the elections revealed to him the alarming secret, that the antipathy 
to his government was more deeply rooted, and more widely spread, than 
he had previously imagined. In Scotland and Ireland, indeed, the electors 
obsequiously chose the members recommended by the council; but these 
were conquered countries, bending under the yoke of military despotism. 
In England, the whole nation was in a ferment; pamphlets were clandes- 
tinely circulated, calling on the electors to make a last struggle in defence 
of their liberties; and though Vane, Ludlow, and Rich were taken into cus- 
tody; though other republican leaders were excluded by criminal prosecutions, 
though the cavaliers, the Catholics, and all who had neglected to aid the cause 
of the parUament, were disqualified from voting by the “instrument”; 
though a military force was employed in London to overawe the proceed- 
ings, and the whole influence of the government and of the army was openly 
exerted in the country, yet in several counties the court candidates were 
wholly, and in most, partially, rejected. But Cromwell was aware of the 
error which he had committed in the last parliament. He resolved that 
none of his avowed opponents should be allowed to take possession of their 
seats. The returns were laid before the comcil; the miajor-generals received 
orders to inquire into the political and religious characters of the elected; the 
reports of these officers were carefully examined; and a list was made of 
nearly one hundred persons to be excluded imder the pretext of immorality 
or delinquency. 

On the appointed day, tlie protector, after divine service, addressed the 
new “representatives” in the Painted Chamber. His real object was to 
procure money, and with this view he sought to excite their alarm, and to 
mflame their religious antipathies. 

From the Painted Chamber the members proceeded to the house. A 
military guard was stationed at the door, and a certificate from the coundl 
was required from each mdividual previously to his admission. The excluded 
members complained by letter of this breach of parliamentary privilege. A 
strong feeling of disapprobation was manifested in several parts of the house. 
Several members, to show their disapprobation, voluntarily seceded, and those, 
who had been excluded by force, published (September 22nd} in bold and 
indignant language an appeal to the justice of the people. 

Having weeded out his enemies, CromweE had no reason to fear opposition 
to his pleasure. The house passed a resolution declaratory of the justice and 
policy of the war against Spain, and two acts, by one of which were annulled 
all claims of Charles Stuart and his family to the crown, by the other were 
provided additional safeguards for the person of the chief governor. "With 
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the same unammity, a supply of four hundred thousand poimds was voted, 
but when the means of raising the money came under consideration, a great 
^versity of opinion prevailed. Week after week, month after month, was 
tediously and fruitlessly consumed ; though the time limited by the “ instru- 
ment” was past, still the money bill had made no process; and, to add to 
the impatience of Cromwell, a new subject was accidentally introduced, 
which, as it strongly interested the passions, absorbed for some time the 
attention of the house. 

At the age of nineteen, George Fox, the son of a weaver of Drayton, 
heard, or persuaded himself that he heard, an inward voice, calling on him 
to forsake his parents’ house, and to make himself a stranger in his own coun- 
try, Docile to the celestial admonition, he began to lead a solitary life, 
wandering from place to place, and clothed from head to foot in garments of 
leather. He found himself inebriated with spiritual delights, and received 
an assurance that his name was written in the Lamb’s Book of Life. At 
the same time, he was forbidden by the Lord to employ the plural pronoun 
“ you ” in addressing a single person, ” to bid his neighbour good even or good 
morrow, or to uncover the head, or scrape with the leg to any mortal being. 
Ln 1647. he preached for the first time at Duckenfield, not far from Man- 
chester; but the most fruitful scene of his labours was at Swarthmoor, near 
XJlverston. His disciples followed his example. Their refusal to uncover 
before the bench was usually punished with a fine, on the ground of contempt; 
their religious objection to take an oath, or to pay tithes, exposed them to 
protracted periods of imprisonment; and they were often and severely 
whipped as vagrants. Still, in defiance of purdshment and calumny, the 
Quakers, or Fnends, so they were called, persevered in their profession. 

Of the severities so wantonly exercised against these reli^onists it is 
difficult to ^eak with temper. Of this^ James Naylor furnished a striking 
instance. lie accepted the worship which was paid to him, not as offered 
to James Naylor, but to Christ dwelling in James Naylor. Under this impres- 
sion, during part of his progress to Bristol, and at his entrance into that 
city, he rode on horseback with a man walking bareheaded before him, two 
females holdinghis bridle on each side, and others attending him, one of 
whom, Dorcas Erbury, maintained that he had raised her to life after she 
had been dead the space of two days. These occasionally threw scarfs and 
handkerchiefs before him, and sang, “Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God of 
Hosts; Hosanna in the highest; holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God of Israel.” 
The house voted that Naylor was guilty of blasphemy; the more zealous 
moved that he should be put to death. 'The punishment to which he was 
doomed ought to have satisfied the most bigoted of his adversaries. He stood 
with his neck in the pillory for two hours (December 18th) and was whipped 
from Palace Yard to the Old Exchange, receiving three hundred and ten 
lashes on the way. Some days later he was again placed in the pillory; and 
the letter B for blasphemer was burned on his forehead, and Ms tongue was 
bored with a red-hot iron. From London the house ordered him to be con- 
ducted to Bristol (January 13, 1667), the place of Ms offence. He entered 
at Lamford’s Gate, riding on the bare back of a horse with his face to the tail; 
tlismouiited at Rockley Gate, and was successively whipped in five parts 
of the city. His admirers, however, were not ashamed of the martyr. On 
every occaaon they attended Mm bareheaded; they kissed and sucked his 
wounds; and they chanted with him passages from the Scriptures. On 
his return to London, he was committed to solitary confinement, without 
pen, ink, or paper, or fire, or candle, and with no other sustenance than what 
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ie might earn, by his own industry. Here the delusion under which he 
laboured gradually wore away. By the Rumj^ Parliament he was after- 
wards discharged. In 1660 he was found in a dying state in a field in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, and shortly afterwards expired. 


CROMWELL WOULD BE KING 

While the parliament thus spent its time in the prosecution of an offence 
which concerned it not, Cromwell anxiously revolved in his own mind a 
secret project of the first importance to himself and the country. To his 
ambition, it was not sufficient that he actually possessed the suraeme 
authority, and exercised it with more despotic sway than any of his legiti- 
mate predecessors; he still sought to moimt a step higher, to encircle his 
brows with a diadem, and to be addressed with the title of majesty. It 
could not be, that vanity alone induced him to hazard the attachment of 
his friends for the sake of mere parade and empty sound. He had rendered 
the more modest title of protector as great and as formidable as that of 
king, and, though uncro^vned, had treated on a footing of equality with 
the proudest of the crowned heads in Europe. It is more jirobable that he 
was led by considerations of interest. He Imew that the nation was weary of 
change; he siiw with what partiality men continued to cling to the old insti- 
tutions; and he, perhaps, trusted that the establisliment of an hereditary 
monarchy, with a house of peers, though under a new dynasty, and with 
various modifications, might secure the possession of the crown, not only 
to himself, but also to his posterity. However that may be, he now made 
the acquisition of the kingly dignity the object of his policy. 

The first opportunity of preparing the public mind for this impoiiant 
alteration was furnished by the recent proceedings against Naylor, which 
had provoked considerable discontent on account of the judicial autliority 
exercised by the house — an authority which appeared subverave of tlie 
national liberties.* Cromwell, as we have seen by what he said to Whiteloeke, 
had had this idea in his mind for some time. He now consulted on the 
subject with Thurloe, Kerrepoint, and St. John; and to gain the good-will 
of the people, he resolved to commence with allowing the arbitrary rule of 
the major-generals to bo temiinated. A biU being brought in (January 
7th, 1657), of which the object was to confirm their past acts, and invest 
them with legal authority for tlie futuixs, it was opposed by Claypole, the 
protector’s son-in-law, and by Lord Broghill his confidant. The debate 
was continued for ten successive days; the t 3 Taimy of the “bashaws,” as 
they were called, was detailed and dwelt on; but, headed by Lambert, they 
defended themselves with spirit. One of their arguments amounting to 
this, that the whole body of the cavaliers should be punished for the offence 
of some, Henry Cromwell, the protector’s nephew, replied, that on this prin- 
ciple, all the major-generals ought to be punished, because some of them had 
done ill, of which he could produce proofs. He was called on to name, and 
he professed himself ready to do so; but the debate w'as_ adjourned. It 
was hinted to him that his uncle would not be pleased with his conduct; but 
he went that very night and told the protector what he had done, and added, 
that he “ had his black book and papers ready to make good what he had 
said.” Cromwell replied in a jesting maimer; and taking off a rich scarlet 
cloak and his gloves, gave them to Henry, who strutted into the house with 
them next day. The bill was finally lost (on the 29th) by a large majority, and 
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the major-generals remained exposed to actions at law for their previous 
conduct. 

While this bill was pending, a plot to murder the protector was discovered. 
The agent was Miles Ssmdercomb, who had been a quartermaster in Monk’s 
army, but had been dismissed for his share in Overton’s plot. Sexby, when 
last in England, had arranged the plan with him, and there can be no doubt 
that Charles and his court knew and approved of it. The death of CrornweE 
was to be the signal for the rising of the levellers and royalists, and the invar 
sion from Flanders. Syndercomb and another named Cecil bribed Tooke, 
a life-guardsman, to give them information of the places where Cromwell was 
to pass, intending to shoot him from a window; but something always occurred 
to frustrate them, and at Wildman’s suggestion they altered their plan. One 
evening at six o’clock (January 9th, 1657), they entered the chapel at White- 
hall, and having set a basket of combustibles in one of the pews, lighted a slow 
match, calculated for six hours; but as they were coming out they were all 
seized, for Tooke had betrayed them. Cecil told all he knew, which only 
amounted to thi^ that some persons in the palace were to kill CromweU in 
the confusion. Sjmdercomb was tried and condenmed for high treason 
(February 9th); he would ^ve no information, and he was found dead in his 
bed a few hours before the time appointed for his execution (13th). The 
royalists and levellers maintained that he had been strangled by Cromwell’s 
orders; the verdict of the jury was suicide by snuffing up a poisonous powder. 

The pulse of the house on the subject of kingship havmg been felt after 
the discovery of this plot, about a month later (February 23rd), Alderman Pack 
rose and presented a paper, called “A Humble Address and Remonstrance,” 
protesting against the present uncertain form of government, and calling on 
the protector to assume a higher title. The officers instantly rose in a great 
heat, and Pack was borne down to the bar; but order being restored, and 
Lord Broghill, with Glyn, Whitelocke, and the lawyers and dependent® of the 
court supporting Pack, the paper was read, and it was resolved to take it into 
consideration. It was debatea, article by article, and at length adopted under 
the title of “The Humble Petition and Advice.” 

The only opposition which CromweU had to fear was that of the army, in 
which interest swayed some, fanaticism others, to oppose it. Lambert, in 
particular, was against it; for being the second person in the country and a 
vain ambitious man, he looked forward to being the next protector. His pro- 
posal to the officers was, to bring up five regiments of cavalry and compel the 
house to confirm the “instrument” and the establishment of major-generals. 
They hesitated however to adopt tins bold measure, and he then withdrew from 
their councils. The inferior officers also held meetings, and they sent (on the 
28th) one hundred of their number to inform the protector of their sentiments. 
He reminded them that at one time they had offered him the title of king; 
he said he had always been the drudge of the officers; that the parliament 
had been called contrary to his judgment, that it required to be controUed, 
which could only be done by enlarging the authority of the protector. Sev- 
eral were convinced by his reasons, but they had no effect on the majority. 
They, however, agreed that if the question of the title were kept to be last 
considered, they would make no opposition to those of his being empowered 
to name lus successor, and of the parliament’s consisting of two houses as he 
proposed. 

On the 25th of March the title of king was voted, and six days after a com- 
mittee waited on the protector with The Humble Petition and Advice. He spoke 
of the “consternation of his mind” at the offer, and requested time “to ask 
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counsel of God and his own heart”; at the same time approving of every- 
thing but the new title to be given to himself. At his de^, a committee was 
appointed to hear and resolve his scruples. After various conferences, he 
owned (Apr. 20th) that his doubts were removed, and at length he appointed 
a day (May 6th) to meet the parliament, when it was fully expected that he 
would accept the royal title. 

Cromwell had vainly sought to gain his brother and son-in-law, Desbor- 
ough and Fleetwood, over to his design. They now told him that they must 
resign their commissions; and Desborough liaving informed Pride of what 
Cromwell was about to do, the latter cried out, “ He shall not.” When asked 
how he could prevent it, he said by a petition signed by the officers: they 
approved of his plan, and went straight to Doctor Owen, and prevailed on 
him to draw up one without delay. 

The 8th was the day finally fixed for the protector to meet the parliament. 
On the morning of that day. Colonel Mason and 
six-and-twenty other officers came and presented 
the petition, in which they asserted that the de- 
sign of those who urged the general to take the 
title of king was to destroj'’ him and bring the 
nation under the old servitude, and prayed the 
parliament to continue steady to the old cause, 
for which they themselves were wUlieg to lay 
down their lives./ 

CROMWBU:, REFUSES THE TITLE AND IS 
INAUGURATED PROTECTOR 

This bold step subdued the reluctance of the 
protector. He abandoned the lofty hopes to 
which he had so long, so pertinaciously clui^, 
despatched Fleetwood to the house to prevent a 
debate, and shortly afterwards summoned the 
members to meet him at Whitehall. Addressing 
them with more than lus usual embarrassment, oatahbi* or tr> SBv^^mrH 
he said, that neither his own reflections nor the obottot 

reasoning of the committee had convinced him 

that he ov^ht to accept the title of king. If he were to accept it, it would be 
doubtingly; if he did it doubtingly, it would not be of faith; and if it were 
not of faith, it would be a sin. “ Wherefore,” he concluded, “ I cannot under- 
take this government with that title of king, and this is mine answer to this 
great and weighty business.” 

Thus ended the mighty farce which for more than two months held in 
suspense the hopes and fears of three nations. But the friends of OomweU 
resumed the subject in parliament. It was observed that he had not refused 
to administer the govermnent under any other title; the name of king was 
expunged for that of protector; and with this and a few more amendments, 
the Humble Petition and Advice received the sanction of the chief magis- 
trate. The inauguration followed. On the platform, raised at the upper end 
of Westminster Hall, and in front of a ma^ificent chair of state, stood the 
protector; while the speaker, vrith his assistants, invested him with a purple 
mantle lined with ermine, presented liim with a bible superbly ^t and em- 
bossed, OTt a sword by his side, and placed a sceptre of massive gold in his 
hand. At a signal given, the trumpet sounded; the heralds proclaimed the 
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style of the new sovereign; and the spectators shouted," Long live his high- 
ness; God save the lord-protector.” He rose immediately, bowed to the 
ambassadors, and walked m state through the hall to his carriage. Most of 
the officers took the oath of fidelity to the protector. ^ Lambert refused, and 
resigned his commissions, which brought him about six thovaand pounds per 
annum. Cromwell, however, assigned to him a yearly pension of two thou- 
sand pounds. 

That which distinguished the present from the late fonn of government 
was the return which it made towards the more ancient institutions of the 
country. That return, indeed, had wrung from CromweU certain concessions 
repugnant to his feeling and ambition, but to which he probably was recon- 
ciled by the consideration that in the course of a few years they might be modi- 
fied or repealed. The supreme authority was vested in the protector; but, 
instead of rendering it hereditary in his family, the most which he could obtain 
was the power of nominating his immediate successor. The two houses of 
parliament were restored; but, as if it were meant to allude to his past con- 
duct, he was bound to leave to the house of commons the right of examining 
the qualifications and determining the claims of the several representatives. 

To him was given the power of nominating the members of the “ other 
house” (he dared not yet term it the house of lords) ; but, in the first instance, 
the persons so nominated were to be approved by the house of representatives, 
and afterwards by the other house it^lf. In the appointment of councillors, 
the great officers of state, and the commanders of the forces, many of the 
restrictions sought to be introduced by the Long Parliament were enforced. 
In point of religion, it was enacted that a confession of faith should be agreed 
upon between the protector and the two houses; but that dissenters from it 
should enjoy liberty of conscience, and the free exercise of their worship, 
unless they should reject the mystery of the Trinity, or the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, or profess prelatic, or popish, or blasphemous doctrines. The 
yearly revenue was fixed at one million three hundred thousand pounds, of 
which no part was to be raised by a land-tax; and of this sum one million was 
devoted to the support of the army and navy, and three hundred thousand 
pounds to the expenses of the civil list; but, on the remonstrance of the pro- 
tector, that with so small a revenue it would be impossible to continue the war, 
an adaitional grant of six hundred thousand pounds was voted for the three 
following years. After the inauguration, the commons adjourned during six 
months, that time might be allowed for the formation of the “ other house.” ^ 

The failure of the Syndercomb conspiracy would not have prevented the 
intended invasion by the royal army from Flanders, hatl not Charles been dis- 
appointed in his expectations from another quarter. No reasoning, no 
entreaty, could quicken the characteristic slowness of the Spanish ministers. 
But Sexby’s impatience refused to submit to these delays; his fierce and 
implacable spirit could not be satisfied without the life of the protector. A 
tract had been recently printed in Holland, entitled Killing No Murder, 
which, from the powerful manner in which it was written, made a deeper 
impression on the public mind than any other literary production of the age. 
After an address to Cromwell, and another to the army, both conceived in a 
strain of the most poignant and sarcastic irony, it proceeds to discuss the three 

* In a catalogue printed at the time, the names were given of one hundred and eighty-two 
members of this parliament, who, it was pretended, * ** were sons, kinsmen, servants, and other, 

wise engaged unto, and had places of profit, offices, salaries, and advantages, under the pro. 
tector,” sharing annually among them out of the public money the incredible sum of one mil. 
lion sirteen thousand three hundred and seventeen pounds, sixteen shillings, and eightpence. 
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questions: Whether the lord-proteetor be a tyrant? Whether it be laT\’ful to 
do justice on him by killing him? and, Whether this, if it be lawful, will prove 
of benefit to the commonwealth? Having determined each question in the 
afBrmative, it concludes with an eulogium on the bold and patriotic spirit of 
Syndercomb, the rival of Brutus and Cato, and a warning that the protector’s 
own muster-roll contains the names of those who aspire to the honour of deliv- 
ering their country; that his highness is not secure at his table or in his bed; 
that death is at his heels wherever he moves, and that though Ms head reaches 
the clouds, he shall perish like his own dung, and they that have seen him shall 
exclaim. Where is he? 

Of tins tract thousands of copies were sent by Sexby into England; and, 
though many were seized by the officers, yet many found their way into circu- 
lation. Having obtained a sum of one thousand four hundred crowns, he 
followed the books to organise new plots against the life of the protector. But 
by this time he was too well known. All Ms steps in Holland were watched; 
his departure for England was announced; emissaries were despatched in 
every direction; and witMn a few weeks he was apprehended and incarcerated 
in the Tower. There he discovered, probably feigned, symptoms of insanity. 
He was never brought to trial, but died, probably by violence, in the sixth 
month of Ms imprisonment.^ 

VICTOBY AND DEATH OP BLAKE (1657 A.D.) 

During the winter Blake continued to blockade Cadiz: in the spring he 
learned that the Plate fleet from Peru had sought an asylum in the harbour of 
Santa Cruz, in the island of Teneriffe. There the merchantmen, ten in num- 
ber, were moored close to the shore, in the form of a crescent; while the six 
galleons in their front formed a parallel line at anchor in deeper water. Hie 
entrance of the bay was commanded by the guns of the castle; seven batteries 
erected at intervals along the beach protected the rest of the harbour; and 
these were connected with each other by covered ■ways lined with musketry. 
Blake examined the defences, and, according to custom, proclaimed a solemn 
fast. At eight on the morning of April 20th, 1657, Stayner took the lead in a 
frigate; the admiral followed in the larger ships; and the whole fleet availing 
itself of a favourable wind, entered the harbour under a tremendous shower of 
balls and shells. The Spaniards, though few in nmnber of ships, were superior 
in that of men; their hopes were supported by the aid wMch they receive<l 
from the land; and during four hours they fought with the most determined 
bravery. Driven from the galleons, the crews retreated to the second line of 
merchantmen, and renewed the contest till they were finally compelled to save 
themselves on the shore. 

At two in the afternoon every Spanish sMp was in possession of the English, 
and in flames. Still there remained the difficulty of working the fleet out of 
the harbour in the teeth of the gale. About sunset they were out of reach of 
the guns from the forts; the wind, by a miracle, as Blake persuaded himself, 
veered to the south-west, and the eonguerors proceeded triumphantly out to 
sea. TMs gallant action, though it failed of securing the treasure which the 
protector chiefly sought, raised the reputation of Blake in every part of 
Europe. Unfortunately the hero himself lived not to receive the congratular 
tions of his country. He had been during a great part of throe years at sea; 

* Clarendon ’ assures us tliat Sexby was an illiterate person, whicli is a sufficient proof that 
lie was not the real author of the tract, though he acknowledged it for his owti in the Tower, 
probably to deceive the protector. By most historians it has been attributed to Captain Titus. 
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the scurvy and dropsy wasted lus constitution; and he expired August 7th, 
1657, in nis fifty-ninth year, as lus ship, the St. George, entered the harbour 
of Plymouth. 

Blake had served with distinction in the army during the civil war; and 
the knowledge of his talents and integrity induced the parliamentary leaders 
to entrust him with the command of the fleet. For maritime tactics he relied 
on the experience of others; his plans and his daring were exclusively his 
own. He may claim the peculiar praise of having dispelled an illusion which 
had hitherto cramped the operations of the British navy — a persuasion that 
it was little short of madness to expose a ship at sea to the fire from a battery 
on shore. Though CromweU prized his services, he doubted his attachment. 
But he publicly acknowledged his merit, honouring his bones with a funeral 
at the national expense, and ordering them to be interred at Westminster, in 
Henry the Seventh’s chapel.* In the next reign the coflBn was taken from the 
vault, and deposited in the churchyard. 

The reader is aware of Cromwell’s anxiety to form a more intimate alliance 
with Louis XIV. For this purpose Lockhart, one of the Scottish judges, who 
had married his niece, and received knighthood at his hand, proceeded to 
France. After some discussion, a treaty, to last twelve months, was con- 
cluded. To avoid disputes, the treaty was written in the Latin language, and 
the precedency was given to Louis in one copy, to Cromwell in the other. 
Sir John Reynolds landed at Calais with an auxilia^ force of rix thousand 
men, one half in the pay of the king, the other half in that of the protector. 
But as an associate in the war, Cromwell demanded a share in the spoil, and 
that share was nothing less than the possession of Mardyke and D iinkir k, as 
soon as they could be reduced by the allies. To this proposal the strongest 
opposition had been made in the French cabinet. Louis was reminded of the 
injuries which the English, the natural enemies of France, had inflicted on the 
country in the reigns of his predecessors. Dunkirk would prove a second 
Calais; it would open to a foreign foe the way into the heart of his dominions. 
But he yielded to the superior wisdom or ascendancy of Mazarin, who replied 
that, if France refused the offer, it would be accepted with a similar sacrifice 
by Spain.® 

'nie combined force was placed under the command of the celebrated 
Turenne, who was opposed by the Spaniards under Don John of Austria, with 
the British exiles, commanded by the duke of York, nd the French exiles, by 
the prince of Cond4. The English auxiliaries, composed of veteran regiments, 
supported the reputation of their country by their martial appearance and 
exemplary discipline; but they had few opportunities of displa 3 dng their 
valour; and the summer was spent in a tedious succession of marches and 
countermarches, accompanied with no brilliant action nor important result. 
Cromwell viewed the operations of the army with distrust and impatience. 
At last he would brook no longer delay; the army marched into the 
neighbourhood of the town, and the fort of Mardyke capitulated (Sep- 
tember 23) after a siege of three days. Mardyke received a garrison, 
partly of Enghsh and partljr of French, under the command of Sir John 
Reynolds; but that officer in a short time incurred the suspicion of the 
protector. 


[•KMglitleji says, “Our naval history properly begins \rith Slake and the first Dutdi 
•war.”] 

P Gardiner > sees in this alliance of the French king and the protector that the seeds, trhich 
urere ultimately to come to evil fruitage in the Bevocation of the Edict of Nantes, ever being 
unwittingly sown by the self-constituted protector of the Protestant world.] 
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CROMWELL CALLS AND DISSOLVES HIS FOURTH PARLIAMENT 

At home the public attention was absorbed by a new and most interesting 
spectacle. The parliament met on the day to which it had been adjourned 
(Jan. 20, 1658) but it was now divided according to the ancient form into two 
houses. Sixty-two individuals had been summoned to the upper house, and 
the writs, as they were copies of those formerly issued by the sovereign, were 
held to confer in like manner the privileges of an hereditary peerage, subject 
to certain exceptions specified in the Humble Petition and Advice. The com- 
mons, at the cml of the usher of the black rod, proceeded to the house of lords, 
where they found his highness seated under a canopy of state. His speech l^an 
with the ancient address: “My lords and gentlemen of the house of com- 
mons.” It was short, but its brevity was compensated by its piety, and after 
an exposition of the eighty-fifth psalm, he referred his two houses for other 
particulars to Fiennes, the lord-keeper. After the departure of the commons, 
the lords spent their time in inquiries into the privileges of their house. 
Cromwell had summoned his two sons, Eichard and Henry, seven peers of 
royal creation, several members of his council, some gentlemen of fortune 
and family, with a due proportion of lawyers and officers, and a scanty sprink- 
ling of persons known to be disaffected to his government. Of the ancient 
peers two only attended, the lords Eure and Fauconberg of whom the latter 
had recently married Mary, the protector’s daughter; and of the other mem- 
bers, nine were absent through business or disinclination. As their journals 
have not been preserved, we have little knowledge of their proceedings. 

In the lower house, the interest of the government had declmed by the 
impolitic removal of the leading members to the house of lords, and by the 
introduction of those who, having formerly been excluded by order of (Corn- 
well, now took their seats in virtue of the article which reserved to the house 
the right of inquiry into the o^ualifications of its members. The opposition 
was led by two men of considerable influence and undaunted resolution, 
Haslerig and Scott. Both had been excluded at the first meeting of this par- 
liament, and both remembered the affront. To remove Haslerig from a place 
where his experience and eloquence rendered him a formidable adversaiy, 
Cromwell had called him to the upper house; but he refused to obey the writ, 
and took his seat among the commons. That a new house was to be called 
according to the articles of the Humble Petition and Advice, no one denied; 
but who, it was asked, made its members lords? Who gave them the priv- 
ileges of the ancient peerage? Who empowered them to negative the acts of 
that house to which they owed their existence? Was it to be borne that the 
nominees of the protector should control the representatives of the people, 
the depositaries of the supreme power of the nation? 

Cromwell sought to soothe these angj^r spirits. He read to them lectures 
on the benefit, the necessity, of unanimity. England was the only stay, the 
last hope of religion. ' But his advice, and entreaties, and menaces were 
useless. 

Never, perhaps, during his extraordinary career, was Cromwell involved 
in difficulties equal to those which surrounded him at this moment. He could 
rmse no money without the consent of parliament, and the pay of the army in 
England was five, and of that in Ireland seven months in arrear; the exiled 
king threatened a descent from the coast of Flanders, and the royalists 
throughout the kingdom were preparing to join his standard; the leaders of 
opposition in parUament had combined with several officers in the army to 
re-establish the commonwealth, “ without a single person or house of ‘ lord' 
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and a preparatory petition for the purpose of collecting signatures was circu- 
lated through the city. 

The morning of February 4th Ci'omwell unexpectedly threw himself into a 
carriage with two horses standing at the gates of 'Whitehall; and, beckoning 
to six of his guards to follow, ordered the coachman to drive to the parlia- 
ment house. Sending for the commons, he addressed them in an angry and 
expostulating tone. “They,” he said, “had placed him in the high situation 
in which he stood; he sought it not; there was neither man nor woman tread- 
ing on English ground who could say he did. God knew that he would rather 
have lived under a wood side, and have tended a flock of sheep, than have 
undertaken the government. But, having undertaken it at their request, he 
had a right to look to them for aid and support. Yet some among them, God 
was his witness^ in violation of their oat&, were attempting to establish a 
commonwealth mterest in the army; some had received commissions to enlist 
men for Charles Stuart; and both had their emissaries at that moment seeking 
to raise a tumult, or rather a rebellion, in the city. But he was bound before 
God to prevent such disasters; and, therefore,” he concluded, “I think it high 
time that an end be put to your sitting; and I do dissolve this parliament; 
and let God judge between me and you.” “ Amen, amen,” responded several 
voices from the ranks of the opposition. 

This was the fourth parliament that Cromwell had broken. The republi- 
cans indulged their resentment in murmurs, and complaints, and menaces; 
but the protector, secure of the fidelity of the army, demised the feeble efforts 
of their vengeance, and encouraged by his vigour the timidity of his coun- 
sellors. Strong patrols of infantry and cavalry paraded the streets, dispersing 
every assemblage of people in the open air, in private houses, and even in 
conventicles and churches, for the pilose, or under the pretext, of devotion. 
The colonel-major and several captains of his own regiment were cashiered. 

“I,” says Hacker, “that had served him fourteen years, and liad com- 
manded a regiment seven years, without any trial or appeal, with the breath 
of his nostrils I was outed, and lost not only my place but a dear friend to boot. 
Five captains under my command were outed with me, because they cotdd 
not say that was a house of lords.”® 

At the same time several arrests took place; for the conspiracies of which 
he spoke were no fictions. Ormonde was actually in London at this very time 
negotiating with the various political parties, and transports were coflected 
at Ostend to carry over an invading force. But Cromwell had a source of 
intelligence which the royalists little suspected. There was a select band of 
six, named the Sealed Knot, who enjoyed the principal confidence of Charles 
and his court, and were the directors of the royalists in England. Sir Richard 
Willis had most influence in the Sealed Knot, and he was in the pay of Crom- 
well! For "Willis having been arrested one time, Cromwell, it is said, under- 
took to prove to him that it was for the interest of the royalists themselves 
that their plots should be prevented; Willis was, or affected to be, convinced, 
and it was arranged that he should give information, but never be brought 
forward as a witness or required to name any person. For this sendee he had 
an annual stipend of 200?. 

The protector, therefore, knew of Ormonde’s being in London, and when it 
was thought that he had been there long enough, a hmt was given him, and he 
hastened to Shoreham and embarked for France. Shortly after, some of the 
members of the Knot and other royalists were arrested, and Sir Henry Slingsby 
Doctor Hewi^ John Mordaunt brother to Lord Peterborough, Sir Humphrey 
Bennet, and Captain Woodcock were brought to trial before a high court of 
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justice. Slingsby was a gentlemen of advanced age; he had been a prisoner 
at Hull ever since the rising in 1655, in which he had been engaged; the charge 
a^inst him was his having given the officers of the garrison commissions from 
King Charles. Hewit was an Episcopalian clergyman and an active agent for 
the exiled king. Mordaunt also had distributed commissions. Hewit refused 
to plead, but that availed him not, and he and Slingsby were found guilty. 
Mordaunt was acquitted, the principal 'wdtness against him having been bribed 
to abscond. Slingsby was married to the aunt of Lord Fauconberg, and the 
lady Claypole strongly interested herself for Hewit; but the protector would 
hearken to neither daughter nor son-in-law in their favour: they were both 
beheaded (June 8). Bennet and Woodcock were acquitted. Whue Cromwell 
thus suppressed conspiracy at home, his arms prospered on the Continents 


THE BATTLE OK THE DtJNKS: CAPTUBE OP DTOIKIRK (1658 A.D.) 

During the winter, the gains and losses of the hostile armies in Flanders 
had been nearly balanced, if, on the ono hand, the duke of York was repulsed 
with loss in his attempt to storm by night the works at Mardyke; on the other, 
the Marshal d'Aumont was nuide prisoner with fifteen hunrlred men by the 
Spanish governor of Ostend, who, under the pretence of delivering up the 
place, had decoyed him within the fortifications. In February, the offensive 
treaty between France and Errand was renewed for another year; three 
thousand men, drafted from tlifferent regiments, were sent by the protector 
to supply the deficiency in the number of liis forces, and the combined aniiy 
opened the campaign with the siege of Dunkirk. Don John, with the consent 
of his mentor, the marquis Caracena, resolved to hazard a battle; and, 
collecting a force of six thousand imantry and four thousand cavalry, 
encamped between the village of Zudeote and the lines of the besiegers. 
But Turenne, aware of the defective organisation of the Spanish armi^, 
resolved to prevent the threatened attack; and on the mornmg of June 4, 
before the Spanish cannon and ammunition had reached the camp, the allied 
force was seen advancing in battle array. Don John hastily placed his 
men along a ridge of sand-liills which extended from the sea-coast to tlie 
canal, giving the command of the right wing to the duke of York, of the left 
to the prince of Oonde, and reserving the centre to himself. 

The battle was begun by the English, who found themselves opposed to 
their countryman, the duko of York. They were led by Major-General Mor- 
gan; for Lockhart, who acted both as ambassador and commander-in-chief, 
was confined by indisposition to his carriage. Their ardour to distinguish 
themselves in the presence of the two rival nations carried them considerably 
in advance of their allies; but, having halted to gain breath at the foot of the 
opposite sand-liill, they mounted wim impetuosity, received the fire of the 
enemy, and, at the point of the pike, drove them from their position. The 
duke immediately charged at the head of liie Spanish cavalry; but one-half 
of his men were mowed down by a weU-directed fire of musketry; and James 
himself owed the preservation of his life to the temper of his armour. The 
advantage, however, was dearly purchased: in Lockhart’s regiment scarcely 
an officer remained to take the command. 

By this time the action had commenced on the left, where the prince of 
Cond6, after some sharp fighting, was compelled to retreat by the bank of the 
canal. The centre was never engaged: for the regiment, on its extreme 
left, seeing itself flanked by the French in pursuit of Cond4, precipitately 
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abandoned its position, and the example was successively imitated by the 
whole line. But, in the meanwhile, the duke of York had rallied his broken 
infantry, and while they faced the English, he charged the latter in flank 
at the head of his company of horse-guards. Though thrown into disorder, 
they continued to fight, employing the butt-ends of their muskets against 
the swords of their adversaries, p.d in a few minutes several squ^ons of 
French cavalry arrived to their aid. James was surrounded;. and, in despair 
of saving himself by flight, he boldly assumed the character of a French 
officer; rode at the head of twenty troopers toward the right of their army; 
and, carefuUy threading the different corps, arrived without exciting sus- 
picion at tihe bank of the canal, by which he speedily effected his escape to 
Fumes. The victory on the part of the allies was complete. The Spanish 
cavalry made no effort to protect the retreat of their infantry; every regiment 
of which was successively surroimded by the pursuers, and competed to sur- 
render. By Turenne and his officers the chief merit of this brilliant success 
was cheerfully allotted to the courage and steadiness of the English regiments; 
at Whitehall it was attributed to the prajrers of the lord-protector, who, 
on that very day, observed with his council a solemn fast to implore the 
blesang of heaven on the operations of the allied army. 

Unable to oppose their enemies in the field, the Spanish ^nerals proposed 
to retard their progress by the most obstinate defence of the different fort- 
resses. The prince de Ligne undertook that of Ypres; the care of Newport, 
Bruges, and Ostend was committed to the duke of York; and Don John 
returned to Brussels to hasten new levies from the different provinces. With- 
in a fortnight Dunkirk capitulated (June 17th), and the king of France, 
having taken possession, delivered the keys with ms own hand to the English 
ambassador. Gravelines was soon afterwards reduced (Aug. 20th); the 
prince de ligne suffered himself to be surprised by the superior activity of 
T\u:enne; Ypres opened its gates, and aU the towns on the banks of the Lys 
successively submitted to the conquerors. Seldom, perhaps, had there 
occurred a campaign more disastrous to the Spanish arms. 

Cromwell’s many distresses and death (September 3rd, less) 

In the eyes of the superficial observer, Cromwell might now appear to 
have reached the zenith of power and greatness. At home he had discovered, 
defeated, and punished all the conspiracies against him; abroad, his army 
had gained laurels in the field; his fleets swept the seas; his friendship was 
sought by every power; and his mediation was employed in settling the differ- 
ences between both Portugal and Holland, and the king of Sweden and the 
elector of Brandenburg. But, above all, he was now in possession of Dun- 
kirk, the great object of his foreign policy for the last two years. The real 
fact, however, was that his authority in England never rested on a more 
precarious footing than at the present moment; while, on the other hand, 
the cares and anxieties of government, joined to his apprehensions of personal 
violence, and the pressure of domestic affliction, were rapidly imdermining 
bds constitution, and hurrying him from the gay and glittering visions of 
ambition to the darkness and silence of the tomb. 

Cromwell was now reduced to that situation which, to the late unfortunate 
monarch, had proved the source of so many calamities. H3s expenditure 
far outran his income. Though the last parliament had made provision, 
ample provMon, as it was then thought, for the splendour of his establish- 
ment, and for all the charges of the war, he had already contracted enormous 
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debts; his exchequer was frequeutly drained to the last shillmg; and his 
ministers were compelled to go a-begging — such is the expression of the 
secretary of state — for the temporary loan of a few thousand poim^, with 
the cheerless anticipation of a refusal. He looked on the army, the ^ater 
part of which he had quartered in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, as 
his chief — his only support against his enemies; and while the soldiers were 
comfortably clothed and fed, he might with coiifidence rely on their attach- 
ment; but now that their pay was in arrear, he had reason to apprehend 
that discontent might induce them to listen to the suggestions of those officers 
who sought to subvert his power. On former occasions, indeed, he had 
relieved himself from similar embarrassments by the impoation of taxes by 
his own authority; but this practice was so strongly reprobated in the Humble 
Petition and Advice, and he had abjured it with so much solemnity, that 
he dared not repeat the experiment. ^ He attempted to raise a loan among 
the merchants and capitalists in the city; but his credit and popularity were 
gone; he had, by plunging into war with Spain, cut off one of the most plenti- 
ful sources of profit, me Spanish trade; and the number of prizes m^e by 
the enemy, amounting to more than a thousand, had ruinea many opffient 
houses. 

There remained a third expedient — an application to parliament. But 
CromweU, like the first Charles, had learned to dread the very name of a 
parUament.^ Three of these assemblies he had moulded according to his own 
plan, and yet not one of them could he render obsequious to his "wm. Urged, 
however, by the ceaseless importunities of Thurloe, he appointed nine coun- 
cillors (June 18) to inquire into the means of defeating the intrigues of the 
republicans in a future parliament; the manner of raising a permanent reve- 
nue from the estates of the royalists; and the best method of determining 
the succession to the protectorate. But among the nine were two who, 
aware of his increasing infirmities, began to cherish projects of their own 
aggrandisement, and who, therefore, made it their care to perplex and to 
prolong the deliberations. The committee sat three weeks. On the first 
two questions they came to no conclurion; with respect to the third, they 
voted, on a division, that the choice between an elective and an hereditary 
succession was a matter of indifference. Suspicious of their motives, Crom- 
weU dissolved the committee (July 8th). But he substituted no coundl in 
its place; things were aUowed to take their course; the embarrassment of 
the treasury increased; and the irresolution of the protector, joined to the 
dangers wmch threatened the government, shook the confidence of Thurloe 
himself. It was only when he looked up to heaven that he discovered a 
gleam of hope, in the persuasion that the Grod who had befriended CromweU 
through life, would not desert him at the close of his career. 

To the cares of government must be added his constant dread of assas- 
tination. It is certainly extraordinary that, while so many conspiracies are 
said to have been formed, no attempt was actually made against his person; 
but the fact that such designs had existed, and the knowled^ tiiat his death 
was of the first importance to his enemies, convinced him that he could never 
be secure from danger. He multipUed nis precautions. We are told that 
he wore defensive armour under nis clothes; carried loaded pistols in his 
pockets; sought to remain in privacy; and, when he found it necessary to 

f ive aumence, sternly watched the eyes and gestures of those who addressed 
im. He was careful that his own motions should not be known bdtorehand. 

[* “ It !s a singular part of CromwelVs policy tliat he would neither reign with parliaments 
nor without them.**] 
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His carriage was filled with attendants; a numerous escort accompanied 
him; and he proceeded at full speed, frequently diverging from the road to 
the right or left, and generally returning by a different route. In his palace 
he often inspected the nightly watch, changed his bed-chamber, and was 
careful that, besides the principal door, there should be some other egress, 
for the facility of escape. He had often faced death without flinching in 
the field; but his spirit broke under the continual fear of unknown and 
inviable foes. He passed the nights in a state of feverish anxiety; sleep 
fled from his piUow; and for more than a year before his death we always 
find the absence of rest assigned as either the cause which produced, or a 
circumstance which aggravated, his numerous ailments. 

The selfishness of ambition does not exclude the more kindly feelings of 
domestic affection. Cromwell was sincerel;^ attached to his children; but, 
among them, he gave the preference to ms daughter Elizabeth Claypole. 
The meek disposition of the young woman possessed singular charms for the 
overbearing spirit of her father; and her timid piety readily received lessons 
on mj^stical theology from the superior experience of the lord-general. The 
following passage from one of Cromwell’s letters to his daughter Ireton, will 
perhaps surprise the reader: “Your sister Cla 3 rpole is (I trust in mercye) 
exercised with some perplexed thoughts, shee sees her owne vanitye and 
carnal minde, bewailinge itt, shee seeks after (as I hope alsoe) that woh will 
satisfie, and thus to bee a seeker, is to be of the best sect next a finder, and 
such an one shall every faythfuU humble seeker bee at the end. Happie 
seeker, happie finder. _ Who ever tasted that the Lord is gracious, without 
some sense of self-vanitye and badness? Who ever tasted that graciousness 
of his, and could goe lesse in desier, and lesse than pressinge after full enjoy- 
ment? Deere hart presse on: lett not husband, lett not anythinge coole 
thy affections after Christ.” But she was now dying of a most paimul and 
internal complaint, imperfectly understood by her physicians; and her grief 
for the loss of her infant child added to the poignancy of her sufferings. 
Cromwell abandoned the business of state that he might hasten to Hampton 
Court, to console his favourite daughter. He frequently visited her, remained 
long in her apartment, and, whenever he quitted it, seemed to be absorbed 
in the deepest melancholy. It is not probable that the subject of their 
private conversation was exposed to the profane ears of strangers. We are, 
however, told by Clarendon »» that she expressed to him her doubts of the 
justice of the good old caase, that she exhorted him to restore the sovereign 
authority to me rightful owner, and that, occasionally, when her mind was 
wandering, she alarmed him by uttering cries of “blood,” and predictions 
of vengeance. 

Elizabeth died August 6th. The protector was already confined to his 
bed with the gout, and, though he had anticipated the event, some days 
elapsed before he recovered from the shock. A slow fever still remained, 
which was pronounced a bastard tertian. One of his physicians whispered 
to another (Aug. 17th), that his pulse was intermittent; the words caught 
the ears of the sick man; he turned pale, a cold perspiration covered his face; 
and, requesting to be placed in bed, he executed his private will. The next 
morning he h^ recovered his usual composure ; and when he received the visit 
of his physician, ordering all his attendants to quit the room but his wife, 
whom he held by the hand, he said to him: “Do not think that I shall die; 
I am sure of the contrary.” Observing the surprise which those words 
excited, he continued: “Say not that I have lost my reason: I tell you the 
truth. I know it from better authority than any which you can have from 
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Galen or Hippocrates. It is the answer of God himself to our prayers; not to 
minpi alone, but to those of others who have a more intimate interest in him 
than I have.” The same communication was made to Thurloe, and to the 
different members of the protector’s family; nor did it fail to obtain credit 
among men who believed that “in other instances he had been favoured with 
similar assurances, and that they had never deceived him.” Hence his 
chaplain Goodwin exclaimed, “0 Lord, we pray not for his recovery; that 
thou hast granted already; what we now beg is his speedy recovery.” 

In a few day^, however, their confidence was shaken. For change of air 
he had removed to Whitehall, till the palace of St. James’s should be ready 
for his reception. There on August 28th his fever became a double tertian, 
and his strength rapicfiy^ wasted away. Who, it was asked, was to succeed 
him? On the day of his inauguration he had written the name of his successor 
within a cover sealed with the protectorial arms; but that paper had been 
lost, or purloined, or destroyed. Thurloe undertook to suggest to him a 
second nomination; but the condition of the protector, who, if we believe him, 
was always insensible or delirious, afforded no opportunity. A suspicion, 
however, eidsted, that he had private reasons for declining to interfere in so 
delicate a business. 

The 30th of August was a tempestuous day: during the night the violence 
of the wind increased till it blew a hurricane. Trees were tom from their 
roots in the park, and houses unroofed in the city. This extraordinary occur- 
rence at a moment when it was thought that the protector was dying, could 
not fail of exciting remarks in a superstitious age; and, though the storm 
reached to the coasts of the Mediterranean, in England it was universally 
referred to the deathbed of the protector. His friends asserted that God 
would not remove so great a man from this world without previously warning 
the nation of its approaching loss; the cavaliers more maliciously main- 
tained that the devik, “the princes of the air,” were congregating over White- 
hall, that they might potmce on the protector’s soul.* 

On the third night afterwards (Sept. 2nd), Cromwell had a lucid interval of 
considerable duration. It might have been expected that a man of his relig- 
ious disposition would have felt some compunctious visitings, when from the 
Wl of death he looked back on the strange, eventful career of his past life. 
But he had adopted a doctrine admirably calculated to lull and tranquillise 
the misgivings of conscience. “Tell me,” said he to Sterry, one of his chap- 
lains, “Is it possible to fall from grace?” “It is not possible,” replied the 
minister. “Then,” exclaimed the dying man, “I am safe; for I know that I 
was once in grace.” Under this impression he prayed, not for himself, but 
for God’s people. “Lord,” he said, “though a miserable and wretched 
creature, I am in covenant with thee through thy grace, and may and will 
come to thee for thy people. Thou hast made me a mean instrument to do 
them some good, and thee service. Many of them set too high a value upon 
me, thou^ others would be glad of my death. Lord, however thou disposest 
of me, continue, and go on to do good for them. Teach those who look too 
much upon thy instruments, to depend more upon thyself, and pardon such 
as desire to trample upon the dust of a poor worm, for they are thy people 

Early in the following morning, he relapsed into a state of insensibility. 
It was his fortunate day, the 3rd of September, a circumstance from which 
his sorrowing relatives derived a new source of consolation. It was, they 
obseired, on the 3rd of September that he overcame the Scots at Dunbar; 

[» Von Ranked notes tliat when the news of Cromwell's death reached Amsterdam, people 
danced in the streets crying, “The devil is dead ! ”] 

H. W. — VOIi. X2C. N 
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on that day, he also overcame the royalists at Worcester; and on the same 
day, he was destined to overcome his spiritual enemies, and to receive the 
crown of victory in heaven. About four in the afternoon he breathed his 
last, amidst the tears and lamentations of his attendants. “Cease to weep,” 
exclaimed the fanatical Sterry, “you have more reason to rejoice. He was 
your protector here; he will prove a still more powerful protector, now that 
he is with Cluist at the right hand of the Father.” With a similar confidence 
in Cromwell’s sanctity, though in a somewhat lower tone of enthusiasm, the 
grave and cautious Thurloe annoimeed the event by letter to Henry Crom- 
well the deputy of Ireland. “ Never was there any man so prayed for as he was 
during his siclmess, solemn assemblies meeting every day to beseech the Lord 
for the continuance of his life; so that he is gone to heaven, embalmed with 
the tears of his people, and upon the wings of the prayers of the saints.” 

VAEIOtJS ESTIMATES OP CEOMWELL; HIS DISSEVrOEATION; LINGABD 

Till the commencement of the century, when that wonderful man arose, 
who, by the splendour of his victories and the extent of his empire, cast all 
precedii^ adventures into the shade, the name of Cromwell stood without a 
parallel in the history of civilised Europe. Men looked with a feeling of awe on 
the fortunate individual who, without the aid of birth, or wealth, or con- 
nections, was able to seize the government of three powerful kingdoms, and to 
impose the yoke of servitude on the necks of the very men who had fought in 
his company to emancipate themselves from the less arbitrary sway of their 
hereditary sovereign. Ihat he who accomplished this was no ordinary per- 
sonage, all must admit; and yet, on close investigation, we shall discover 
little that was sublime or dazzling in his character. Cromwell was not the 
meteor which surprises and astounds by the rapidity and brilliancy of its 
course. Cool, cautious, calculating, he stole on with slow and measured pace; 
and, while with secret pleasure he toiled up the ascent to greatness, laboured 
to persuade the spectators that he was reluctantly borne forward by an 
exterior and resistless force, by the march of events, the necessities of the 
state, the will of the army, and even the decree of the Almighty. He seems 
to have looked upon dissimulation as the perfection of human wisdom, and 
to have made it the keystone of the arch on which he built his fortunes. The 
aspirations of Ms ambition were concealed under the pretence of attachment 
to “the good old cause”; and his secret workings to acqmre the sovereignty 
for himself and his family were represented as endeavours to secure for his 
former brethren in arms the blessings of civil and relimous freedom, the two 
great objects which orimnally called them into the field. 

Thus his whole conduct was made up of artifice and deceit. He laid his 
plans long beforehand; he studied the views and dispositions of all from 
whose influence he had any tMng to hope or fear; and he employed every 
expedient to win their affections, and to make them the blind unconscious tools 
of his policy. For this purpose he asked questions, or threw out insinuations 
in their hearing; now kept them aloof with an air of reserve and dignity; now 
put them off tneir guard by condescension, perhaps by buffoonery; at one 
time, addressed himself to their vanity or avarice; at another, exposed to 
them with tears (for tears he had at wfil), the calamities of the nation; and 
then, when he found them moulded to his pilose, instead of assenting to 
the advice which he had himself su^ested, fei^ed reluctance, uiged objec- 
tions, and pleaded scruples of conscience. At mngth he yielded; but it was 
not till he had acquired by his resistance the praise of moderation, and the 
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right of attributing his acquiescence to the importunity of others instead of 
his ovm ambition. 

Exposed as he was to the continued machinations of the royalists and 
levellers, both equally eager to precipitate him from the height to which he 
had attained, Cromwell made it his great object to secure to himRftlf the 
attachment of the army.^ To it he owed the acquisition, throu^ it alone 
could he ensure the permanence, of his power. Now, fortunatdy for this 
purpose, that army, composed as never was army before or since, revered in 
the lord-protector what it valued mostly in itsdf, the cant and practice of 
relirious enthusiasm. The superior oflBicers, the subalterns, the privates, all 
held themselves forth as professors of godliness. Among them every public 
breach of morality was severely punished; the exercises of religious worship 
were of as frequent recurrence as those of military duty; in counSl, the oflSicers 
always opened tihe proceedings with extemporary prayer; and to implore with 
due solemnity the protection of the Lord of Hosts, was neld an ind^pensable 
part of the preparation for battle. Their cause they considered the cause of 
God; if they fought, it was for his glory; if they conquered, it was by the 
might of his arm. Among these enthusiasts, Cromwell, as he held the first 
place in rank, was also pre-eminent in spiritual gifts. The fervour with 
which he prayed, the unction with which he preached, excited their admira- 
tion and tears. They looked on him as the favourite or God, under the special 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, and honoured with commuiucations from heaven; 
and he, on his part, was careful, by the piety of his langu^, by the strict 
decorum of his court, and by his zeal for tne diffusion of godliness, to preserve 
and strengthen such impressions. In minds thus disposed, it was not (^cult 
to create a persuasion that the final triumph of “their cause” depended on 
the authority of the general under whom they had conquered; wlme the full 
enjoyment of that rdigious freedom which fiiey so hi^y prized rendered 
them less jealous of the arbitrary power which he occasionally assumed. 

On the subject of rivil freedom, the protector could not assume so bold a 
tone. He acknowledged, indeed, its importance; it was second only to relig- 
ious freedom; but if second, then, in me event of competition, it ought to 

E ’eld to the first. He contended that, under his government, every proviaon 
id been made for the preservation of the ^hts of individm^, so far as was 
consistent with the safety of the whole nation. He had reformed the chan- 
cery, he had laboured to abolish the abuses of the law, he had placed learned 
and upright judges on the bench, and he had been careful in all ordinary cases 
that impartial justice should be administered between the parties. Ihis 
indeed was true; but it was also true that by his orders men were arrested and 
committed without lawful cause; that juries were packed; that prisoners, 
acquitted at their trial, were sent into coixfinement beyond the jurisdiction of 
the courts; that taxes had been raised without the authority of parliament; 
that a most unconstitutional tribunal, the high court of justice, had been 
established; and that the major-generals had been invested with powers the 
most arbitrary and oppressive. These acts of despotism put nim on bis 
defence; and in apolo^ he pleaded, as every despot will plead, reasons of 
state, the necessity of sacrificing a part to preserve the whole, and his con- 
viction, that a “people blessed by God, the regenerated ones of several judg- 
ments forming the flock and lambs of Christ, would prefer their safety to their 
passions, and thdr real security to forms.” Nor was this reasoning ^dressed 

[I The Venetian ambassador Sagredo<* observes that daring the protectorate, London wore 
the appearance of a garrison town, where nothing was to be seen but the inarching of soldiers, 
nothing to be heard bnt the sound of drums and tznxnpets.] 
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in vain to men who had surrendered their judgments into his keeping, and 
who felt little for the wrongs of others, as long as such wrongs were repre- 
sented necessary for their own welfare. 

Some writers have maintained that Cromwell dissembled in religion as well 
as in politics; and that, when he condescended to act the part of the saint, he 
assumed for interested purposes a character which he otherwise despised. But 
this supposition is contradicted by the uniform tenor of his life. Long before 
he turned his attention to the disputes between the king and the parliament, 
reli^ous enthusiasm had made a deep impmssion on his mind; it continually 
manifested itself during his long career, both in the senate and the field; and 
it was strikingly displayed in to speeches and prayers on the last evening of 
his life. It should, however, be observed, that he made his religion harmonise 
with his ambition. If he believed that the cause in which he had embarked 
was the cause of God, he also believed that God had chosen him to be the 
successful champion of that cause. Thus the honour of God -was identified 
with his own advancement, and the arts, which his policy suggested, were 
sanctified in his eyes by the ulterior object at which he aimed — the diffusion 
of godliness, and the establishment of the reign of Christ among mankind.® 

Tlie Opinion of a Contemporary Royalist, Lord Clarendon 

He was one of those men, guos vituperare ne inimici quidem ptossmt, nisi 
vi simnl hmdeni; "whom his very enemies could not condemn without com- 
mending h^ at the same time”; for he could never have done half that 
mischief without great parts of courage, industry, and judgment. He must 
have had a wonderful understanding in the natures and humours of men, and 
as great a dexterity in appl3dne them; who, from a private and obscure birth 
(though of a good family) mthout interest or estate, alliance or friendship 
could raise lumself to such a height, and compound and knead such opposite 
and contradictory tempers, humours^ and interests into a consistence, that 
contributed to his designs, and to their own destruction; whilst himself grew 
insensibly powerful enough to cut off those by whom he had climbed, in the 
instant that they projected to demolish their own building. What was said 
of Cinna may very justly be said of him: “ He attempted those things which 
no good man durst nave ventured on; and achieved those in which none but 
a valiant and great man could have succeeded.” Without doubt, no man 
with more wickedness ever attempted anything, or brought to pass what he 
desired more wickedly, moi-e in the face and contempt of religion, and moral 
honesty; yet wickedness as great as his could never have accomplished those 
designs, without the assistance of a great spirit, an admirable circumspection, 
and sagacity, and a most magnanimous resolution. 

When he appeared first in the parliament, he seemed to have a person in 
no degree graciotis, no ornament of discourse, none of those talents which use 
to conciliate the affections of the stander by: yet as he grew into place and 
authority, his parts seemed to be raised, as if he had concealed faculties, till he 
had occasion to use them; and when he was to act the part of a great man, 
he did it without any indecency, notwithstanding the want of custom. In all 
other matters, which did not concern the life of his jurisdiction, he seemed to 
have great reverence for the law, rarely inte^osing between party and party. 
As he proceeded with this kind of indigiiation, and haughtmess, with those 
who were refractory, and durst contend with his ^eatness, so towards all who 
complied with his good pleasure, and courted to protection, he used great 
civility, generosity, and bounty. 
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To reduce three nations, which perfectly hated him, to an entire obedience 
to all his dictates; to awe, and govern those nations by an army that was 
indevoted to him, and wished his ruin, was an instance of a very prodigious 
address. But Ms greatness at home, was but a shadow of the glory he had 
abroad. It was hard to discover, wMch feared him most, France, or Spain, or 
the Low Coimtries, where his friendsMp was current at the value he put upon 
it. As they did all sacrifice their honour and their interest, to Ms pleasure, so 
there is nothing he could have demanded, that either of them would have 
demed Mm. 

To conclude his character, Cromwell was not so far a man of blood, as to 
follow Macliiavel's method; wMch prescribes upon a total alteration of gov- 
ernment, as a thing absolutely necessary, to cut off all the heads of those, and 
extirpate their families, who are friends to the old one. It was confidently 
reported, that, in the council of officers, it was more than once proposed, 
“■fiiat tiiere might be a general massacre of all the royal party, as the only 
exjpedient to secure the government, but that Cromwell would never consent 
to it” ; it may be, out of too great a contempt of his enemies. In a word, as 
he was guilty of many crimes against wMch damnation is denoimced, and for 
wMch hell-fire is prepared, so he had some good qualities which have caused 
the memory of some men in all ages to be celebrated; and he will be looked 
upon by posterity as a brave, wicked man.»» 

A German EsHmaie of Cromwell’s Influence j)n Europe (Von Ranke) 

The next generation execrated Cromwell as a monster of villainy: but 
posterity has declared him one of the greatest of the race of man. To him 
was given the marvellous honour of breaking through the sacred circle wM^ 
restricts the common citizen of European countries. Clothed with royal 
authority, and needing no superior’s approval — for unlike Eichelieu he was 
not forced to persuade a royal master or bmrow in cabinet plots — Cromwell 
forced his way into the Mstory of the world. He had the self control to refuse 
the very crown. He felt the necessity of coercing all the forces of the nation 
into obedience to Ms will; yet the supreme power for its own sake was not his 
end. It was the means to establishment of those ideals of religious liberty as 
conceived by the Protestants, of civil order and national independence which 
ffiled his whole soul. 

If we inquire what remained of Cromwell’s work, we shall not find our 
answer in specific national and constitutional institutions. We are not sure 
that he planned the continuance of bis own powers; neither Ms house of lords 
nor his commons was fated to survive: neither the army he organised nor the 
separatist movement he began. _ Time swept all this away. None the less his 
influence was rich in results of importance. 

The dream of uniting the three kingdoms in Protestantism had floated 
before his predecessor, the earl of Somerset; Cromwell realised it brilliantly. 

For general European history nothing is more important than Cromwell’s 
direction of English enerries against Spain. It was peculiarly his own idea: 
the commonweMth would hardly have done it. As a result the European 
system developed from the dynastic sway of the Burgundo-Austrian family 
donainant for nearly two centuries, was driven from their field. Thus the 
English people and their navy won a place of importance. Cromwell did not 
create the English navy; indeed its cMefs were opposed to him; yet he gave 
it its most powerful impulse. We have seen how stoutly it |ained power in 
all parts of the world. The coasts of Europe felt the weight of English 
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weapons. Settlements were frequently suggested for the Italian and even 
the German coasts, and actually gained in me Netherlands. They said that 
the key of the continent hung at Cromwell's girdle. Holland against her will 
was forced to bow to Englm policy. Portugal yielded for the sake of her 
very existence. England could wait with calm any future developments on 
the continent. The influence of France had saved Protestantism from destruc- 
tion, yet kept it subordinate. It was through Cromwell that Protestantism 
rose to independence among the world powers. Like most extraordinary 
natures Cromwell died little imderstood, and rather hated than loved.^ 

Crom/well as the Typical Englishman 

Gardiner « ascribes to Cromwell practical universality of mind, comprising 
all the incongruities of human nature; but this very fact, he thinks, dis- 
tinguishes the Protector as symbolising the traits of the English people. He 
does not hesitate to pronounce Cromwell, ‘‘ with all his moral and physical 
audacity, with all his tenderness and spiritual yearnings, in the world of 
action what Shakespeare was in the world of thought, the greatest because 
the most typical Englishman of all time.'' 

Nicholson, speaking in similar vein, declares that Cromwell’s own 
prophetic hope is attainmg fulfilment. ^ " I know God has been above all ill 
reports, and wiU in his own time vindicate me.*” He cites with approval 
the words of Milton : In speaking of a man so great, and who has deserved 
so signally of this commonwealth, I shall have done nothing if I merely 
acquit him of having committed any crime, especially since it concerr^, not 
only the commonwealth, but myselt individually, as one so closely conjoined 
in the same infamy, to show to all nations and ages, as far as I can, the 
supreme excellence of his character, and his supreme worthiness of all 
praise.” Modem estimates uphold this verdict of a contemporary. John 
Morleyo is indeed di^osed to regard the comparison of Cromwell with 
Charles V, or Louis XIV, or Napoleon, as a hyperbole which does him 
both less than justice and more ” ; but he agrees with Ghiizot,/ that we are 
near to the truth if we count " Cromwell, William HI, and Washington as 
chiefs and representatives of sovereign crises that have settled the destinies 
of nations.” And perhaps in all history it would be difficult to find three 
names better fitted to stand together than these. « There is no severer test 
of a man’s character than the use he makes of absolute power. Tried by 
this tost Cromwell bears comparison favourably with any of the greatest 
names in history. Elevated into supremacy, regal save only in name, he 
still preserved the plain simplicity of his former life. Armed with more 
than regal power, he limited himself within the strict bounds of necessity. 
Personify ne cared little for the outward shows of royalty, but he stinted no 
pomp or ceremony so far as it seemed to^ involve the nation's dignity. 
Too great to be jealous or vindictive for himself, he was swift and stem 
in crushing the enemies of public tranquillity. He was truly a terror to all 
evil-doers, a praise to them that did well. He fostered learning, though 
himself not learned, and allied with some to whom learning was profanity. 
‘‘ If there was a man in England who excelled in any faculty or science, the 
Protector would find him out, and reward him according to his merit.” 
The head of a triumphant cause, he was so little of a fanatic that he tolerated 
all sects, so long as they meddled not to disturb the state. His large and 
healthy spirit was bound by no party sympathies, but yearned towards all 
good men, of whatever name. At an era when toleration was looked upon 
by many as foolish in politics and criminal in religion, he stood out in 
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glorious prominence as the earnest advocate of the rights of conscience, 
and proclaimed all men answerable to God alone for their faith. Popery 
and prelacy he proscribed, on groimds political rather than religious; to the 
adherents of both he showed private lenity; under his rule men no more 
suffered at the stake or the pillory. 

So far did his thoughts roach beyond his age, that he desired, and 
earnestly attempted, to extend the rights of citizenship to the outcast and 
persecuted Jews. Himself the greatest, “ the most English of English men " 
— ^he was determined that England should be the greatest of states. He 
encouraged trade, planted colonies, made wise peace with whom he would, 
or waged just and successful war. All Europe trembled at his voice, and 
the flag of Britain thenceforth waved triumpc^nt over every sea. fine, 
considering the comparative position of Brit^ in the times that preceded 
and followed him, the circumstances of his life and the difficulues with 
which he had to contend, making all allowance for his errors and his failing s, 
he was a man for all ages to admire, for all Britons to honour in proud 
remembrance. No royal name, at least since Allred’s, is more worthy of our 
veneration than that of the '* Usurper,” Oliver CromweU.® 

Lord Macavlay^s Comparison of Cromvsell with Ccesar and Napoleon 

At Naseby, in the very crisis of Ins fortune, Charles I’s want of self-posses- 
sion spread a fatal panic through his army. A Scotch nobleman, it seems, 
be^ed the king not to run upon his death, took hold of his bridle, and turned 
hi^orse round. No man who had much value for his life would have tried 
to perform the same friendly ofi&ce on that day for Oliver Cromwell. 

The death of Charles ana the strong measures which led to it raised Crom- 
well to a height of power fatal to the infant commonwealth. No men occupy 
so splendid a place in history as those who have founded monarchies on the 
ruins of republican institutions. Their glory, if not of the purest, is assuredly 
of the most seductive and dazzling kind. In nations broken to the curb, in 
nations long accustomed to be tra^erred from one tyrant to another, a man 
without eminent qxialities may easily gain supreme power. The defection 
of a troop of guards, a conspiracy of eunuchs, a popular tmnult, might place an 
indolent senator or a brutal soldier on the throne of the Roman world. But a 
community which has heard the voice of truth and experienced the pleasures 
of liberty, in which the merits of statesmen and of systems are freely can- 
vassed, in which obedience is paid, not to persons but to laws, in which magis- 
trates are regarded, not as the lords, but as the servants of the public, in 
which the excitement of party is a necessary of life, in which politick warfare 
is reduced to a system of tactics; such a community is not easily reduced to 
servitude. Beasts of burden may easily be managed by a new master. But 
win the wild ass submit to the bonds? WUl the unicorn serve and abide by 
the crib? WUl leviathan hold out his nostrils to the hook? The m3dhologicm 
conqueror of the east, whose enchantments reduced wild beasts to the tame- 
ness of domestic cattle, and who harnessed lions and tigers to his chariot, is 
but an imperfect type of those extraordinary minds which have thrown a spell 
on the fierce spirits of nations unaccustomed to control, and have compelled 
raging factions to obey their reins and swell their triumph. The enterprise, 
be it good or bad, is one which requires a truly great man. It demands cour- 
age, activity, energy, wisdom, fimnness, conspicuous virtues, or vices so ^len- 
did and alluring as to resemble virtues. 

Those who have succeeded in this arduous undertaking form a very small 
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and a very remarkable class. Parents of tyranny, heirs of freedom, kings 
among citizens, citizens among kings, they unite in themselves the charac- 
teristics of the system which springs from them, and those of the system from 
which they have sprung. Their reigns shine with a double light, the last and 
dearest ray of departing freedom mingled with the first and brightest glories 
of the empire in its dawn. 

In this class three men stand pre-eminent, Csesar, Cromwell, and Bona- 
parte. The highest place in this remarkable triumvirate belongs undoubtedly 
to Caesar. He united the talents of Bonaparte to those of Cromwell; and he 
possessed also, what neither Cromwell nor Bonaparte possessed, learning, 
taste, wit, eloquence, the sentiments and the manners of an accomplished 
gentleman. 

Between Cromwell and Napoleon HallamP has instituted a parallel, 
scarcely less ingenious than that which Burke? has drawn between Richard 
Coeur de Lion and Charles XII of Sweden. In this parallel, however, and 
indeed throi^hout his work, we think that he hardly gives Cromwell fair 
measure. “Cromwell,” says he, “far unlike his antitype, never showed any 
signs of a legislative mind, or any desire to place his renown on that noblest 
basis, the amelioration of social institutions.” The difference in this respect, 
we conceive, was not in the character of the men, but in the character of the 
revolutions by means of which they rose to power. The civil war in England 
had been undertaken to defend and restore; the republicans of France set 
themselves to destroy. In England, the principles of the common law had 
never been disturbed, and most even of its forms had been held sacred. In 
France, the law and its ministers had been swept away together. In France, 
therefore, legislation necessarily became the fimt busmess of the first settled 
government which rose on the ruins of the old system. The admirers of Inigo 
Jones have always maintained that his works are inferior to those of Sir 
Christopher Wren, only because the great fire of London gave Wren such a 
field for the display of his powers as no architect in the history of the world 
ever possessed. Similar allowance must be made for Cromwell. If he erected 
little that was new, it was because there had been no general devastation to 
clear a space for lum. As it was, he reformed the representative system in a 
most judicious manner. He rendered the administration of justice uniform 
throughout the island. We will quote a passage from his speech to the par- 
liament in September, 1656, which contains, we think, simple and rude as the 
diction is, stronger indications of a legislative mind, than are to be found in the 
whole range of orations delivered on such occasions before or since. 

“There is one general grievance in the nation. It is the law. I think, I 
may say it, I have as eminent judges in this land as have been had, or that the 
nation has had for these many years. Truly, I could be particular as to the 
executive part, to the administration; but that would trouble you. But the 
truth of it is, there are wicked and abominable laws that wiU be in your power 
to alter. To hang a man for sixpencCj threepence, I know not what — to 
hang for a trifle, and pardon murder, is in the ministration of the law through 
the ill framing of it. I have known in my experience abominable murders 
quitted; and to see men lose their lives for petty matters! This is a thing 
that God will reckon for; and I wish it may not lie upon this nation a day 
longer than you have an ojjportunity to give a remedy; and I hope I shaU 
cheerfully join with you in it.” 

Hallam truly says that, though it is impossible to rank Cromwell with 
Napoleon as a general, yet “his exploits were as much above the level of his 
contemporaries, and more the effects of an original uneducated capacity.” 
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Bonaparte was trained in the best military schools; the army which he led to 
Italy was one of the finest that ever existed. Cromwell passed his youth and 
the prime of his manhood in a civil situation. He never looked on war till he 
w’as more forty years old. He had first to form himself, and then to 
form his troops. Out of raw levies he created an army, the bravest and the 
best disciplined, the most orderly in peace, and the most terrible in war, that 
Europe had seen. He called this body into existence. He led it to conquest. 
He never fought a battle without gaining it. He never gained a battle with- 
out flTiTiibilating the force opposed to him. Yet his victories were not of the 
liighest glory of his military system. The respect which his troops paid to 
property, their attachment to the laws and religion of their counti^, their 
submission to the civil power, their temperance, their intelligence, their indus- 
try, are without parallel. It was after the Restoration that the spirit which 
their great leader had infused into them was most signally displayed. At the 
command of the established government, an estabushed government which 
had no means of enforcing obedience, fifty thousand soldiers, whose backs no 
enemy had ever seen, either in domestic or in continental war, laid down their 
arms, and retired into the mass of the people, thenceforward to be distin- 
guished only by superior diligence, sobriety, and regularity in the pursuits of 
peace, from the other members of the eommimity which they had saved. 

In the general spuit and character of his administration, we think Cromwell 
far superior to Napoleon, ‘'In civil government," says HaJlam, “there can 
be no adequate parallel between one who had sucked only the dregs of a 
besotted fanaticism, and one to whom the stores of reason and philosophy 
were open.’ ’ These expressions, it seems to us, convey the highest eulogium on 
our great countrjunan. Reason and philosophy did not teach the conqueror 
of Europe to command Ms passions, or to pursue, as a first object, the happi- 
ness of his people. They did not prevent nim from risking his fame and his 
power in a frantic contest against the principles of human nature and the laws 
of the physical world, against the rage of the winter and the liberty of the sea. 
They did not exempt him from the influence of that most pernicious of super- 
stitions, a presumptuous fatalism. They did not preserve Mm from the inebri- 
ation of prosperity, or restrain him from indecent querulousness in adversity. 
On the other hand, the fanaticism of CromweU never urged him on impracti- 
cable undertakings, or confused Ms perception of the piiblic good. 

Our countiyman, inferior to Bonaparte in invention, was far superior to 
him in wisdom. The French emperor is among conquerors what Voltaire is 
among writers, a miraculous child. His splendid genius was frequently 
clouded by fils of humour as absurdly perverse as those of the pet of the 
nursery, who quarrels with his food, and dashes Ms playthings to pieces. 
Cromwell was emphatically a man. He possessed, in an eminent degree, that 
masculine and full-grown robustness of mind, that equally dMused intellectual 
health, wMch, if our national partiality does not mislead us, has peculiarly 
characterised the great men of England. 

Never was any ruler so conspicuously bom for sovereignty. The cup wMch 
has intoxicated almost all others sobered him. His spirit, restless from its 
own buoyancy in a lower sphere, reposed in majestic placidity as soon as it 
had reached the level congenial to it. Rapidly as Ms fortunes grew, Ms mind 
expanded more rapidly still. Insignificant as a private citizen, he was a great 
general; he was a still greater prince. Napoleon had a theatrical manner, in 
which the coarseness of a revolutionary ^uard-room was blended with the 
ceremony of the old court of Versailles. (>omwell, by the confession even of 
his enemies, exMbited in his demeanour the dmple and natural nobleness of a 
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man neither ashamed of his origin nor vain of his elevation, of a man who had 
found his moper place in society^ and who felt secure that he was competent 
to fill it. Easy, even to famUianty, where his own dignity was concerned, he 
was punctilious only for his country. His own character he left to take care 
of itself; he felt it to be defended by his victories in war, and his reforms in 
peace. But he was a jealous and implacable guardian of the public honour. 
He suffered a crazy Quaker to insult him in the gallery of Whitehall, and 
revenged hima elf only by liberating him and giving him a dinner.^ But he was 
prepared to risk the chances of war to avenge the blood of a private English- 
man. 

No sovereign ever carried to the throne so large a portion of the best 
qualities of the middling orders, so strong a sjrmpathy with the feelings and 
interests of his people. He was sometimes driven to arbitrary measures; but 
he had a high, stout, honest, English heart. Hence it was that he loved to 
surround his throne with such men as Hale and Blake. Hence it was that he 
allowed so large a share of political liberty to his subjects, and that, even when 
an opposition dangerous to his power and to his person almost compelled him 
to govern by the sword, he was still anxious to leave a germ from which, at a 
more favourable season, free institutions might spring. We firmly believe 
that, if his first parliament had not commenced its debates by disputing his 
title, his government would have been as mild at home as it was energetic and 
able abroad. He was a soldier; he had risen by war. Had his ambition been 
of an impure or selfish kind, it would have been easy for him to plxmge his 
country into continental hostilities on a lar^ scale, and to dazzle the restless 
factions which he ruled, by the splendour of his victories. Some of his enemies 
have sneeringly remarked, that in the successes obtained under his adminis- 
tration he had no personal share; as if a man who had raised himself from 
obscurity to empire solely by his nnlitaiy talents could have any imworthy 
reason for shrin k ing from nulitary enterprise. This reproach is his highest 

f llory. In the success of the English navy he could have no selfish interest, 
ts triumphs added nothing to ms fame; its increase added nothing to his 
means of overawing his enemies; its great leader was not his friend. Yet he 
took a peculiar pleasure in encouraging that noble service which, of all the 
instruments employed by an English government, is the most impotent for 
mischief, and the most powerful for good. He placed England at the head 
of the Protestant interests, and in the first rank of Christian powers. But 
he did not squander her resources in a vain attempt to invest W with that 
supremacy which no power, in the modem system of Europe, can safely 
affect, or can Ion" retain. 

This noble and sober wisdom had its reward. If he did not carry the 
baimers of the commonwealth in triumph to distant capitals, if he did not 
adorn Whitehall with the spoils of the Stadthouse and the Louvre, if he did 
not portion out Flanders ana Glermany into principalities for his kinsmen and 
his generals, he did not, on the other hand, see his country overrun by the 
armies of nations which his ambition had provoked. He did not drag out the 
last years of his life an exile and a prisoner, in an tmhealthy climate and under 
an ungenerous gaoler, raging with the impotent desire of vengeance, and 
brooding over visions of departed glory. He went down to his grave in the 
fulness of power and fame; and he left to his son an authority which any man 
of ordinary firmness and prudence would have retained. 

But for the weakness of that foolish Ishbodieth, the opinions which we have 
been expressing would, we believe, now have formed ^e orthodox creed of 
good Englishmen. We might now be writing under the government of his 
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Kighriftaa Oliver the Fifth or Richard the Fourth, protector, by the grace of 
God, of the commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the domin- 
ions thereto belonging. The form of the great founder of the dynasty, on 
horseback, as when he led the charge at Naseby, or on foot, as when he took 
the mace from the table of the commons, would adorn our squares and over- 
look our public offices from Charing Cross; and sermons in his praise would 
be duly preached on his lucky day, the third of September, by court-chaplains, 
guiltless of the abomination of the surplice. 

But, though his memory has not been taken under the patronage of any 
party, though every device has been used to blacken it, though to praise him 
would long have b^ a punishable crime, truth and merit at last prevail. 
Cowards who had trembled at the very sound of his name, tools of office who, 
like Downing, had been proud of the honour of lacqueying his coach, might 
insult him in loyal speeches and addresses. Venal ^oets might transfer to the 
Wng the same eulooes, little the worse for wear, wmch they had bestowed on 
the protector. A fickle multitude might crowd to shout and scoff round the 
^bbeted remains of the greatest prince and soldier of the age. But when the 
Dutch cannon startled an effeminate tyrant in his own palace, when the con- 
quests which had been won by the armies of Cromwell were sold to pamper 
the harlots of Charles, when Englishmen were sent to fight under foreign ban- 
ners, against the independence of Europe and the Protestant religion, many 
honest hearts swelled in secret at the thought of one who had never suffered his 
country to be ill used by any but himself. It must indeed have been difficult 
for anj[ Englishman to see the salaried viceroy of France, at the most impor- 
tant crisis of his fate, sauntering through his harem, yawning and talking non- 
sense over a dispatch, or beslobbering his brother and his courtiers in a fit of 
maudlin affection, without a respectfin and tender remembrance of him before 
whose genius the young pride of Louis and all the veteran craft of Mazarin had 
stood rebuked, who had humbled Spain on the land and Holland on the sea, 
and whose imj^iial voice had arrested the sails of the Libyan pirates and the 
persecuting fixes of Rome.** 


CarlyWs Evlogitm 

As things became gradually manifest, the character of the Puritans began 
to clear itself. Their memories were, one after another, taken down from the 
pbbet; nay a certain portion of them are now, in these days, as good as canon- 
ised. Eliot, Hampden, Pym, nay Ludlow, Hutchinson, Vane himself, are 
admitted to be a kmd of Heroes; political Conscript Fathers, to whom in no 
small degree we owe what makes us a free England: it would not be safe for 
anybody to designate these men as wicked now. Few Puritans of note but 
find their apologists somewhere, and have a certain reverence paid them by 
earnest men. One Puritan, I think, and almost he alone, our poor Oomwell, 
seems to hang yet on the gibbet, and finds no hearty apologist anywhere. Him 
neither saint nor aimer will acquit of great wickedness. A man of ability, 
infinite talent, courage, and so forth; but he betrayed the Cause. SeljBm 
ambition, dishonesty, duplicity; a fierce, coarse, hypocritical Tartufte ; turn- 
ing all that noble Struggle for constitutional Liberty into a sorry farce played 
for his own benefit: this and worse is the character they give of Cromwell. 
And then there come contrasts with Washington and others; above all, with 
these noble P 3 m!is and Hampdens, whose noble work he stole for himself, and 
ruined into a futility and deformity. 

For my own share, far be it from me to say or insinuate a word of disparage- 
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ment against such characters as Hampden, Eliot, Pym; whom I believe to 
have been right worthy and useful men. They are very noble men, these; 
step along in their stately way, with their measm-ed euphemisms, philosophies, 
paniamentary eloquences. Ship-moneys, Monarchies of Man; a most consti- 
tutional, unblamable, dignified set of men. But the heart remains cold before 
them; the fancy alone endeavours to get-up some woi'ship of them. One 
leaves all these Nobilities standing in their niches of honour : the rugged out- 
cast Cromwell, he is the man of them all in whom one still finds human stuff. 
The great savage Baresark: he could write no euphemistic Monarchy of Man; 
did not speak, did not work with glib regularity; had no straight story to tell 
for himself anywhere. But he stood bare, not cased in euphemistic coat-of- 
mail; he grappled like a giant, face to face, heai-t to heart, with the naked 
truth of thin ffl ! That, after all, is the sort of man for one. I plead guilty to 
valuing such a man beyond all other sorts of men. Smoothshaven Respecta- 
bilities not a few one finds, that are not good for much. Small thanks to a 
man for keeping his hands clean, who would not touch the work but with 
gloves on! 

From of old, I will confess, this theory of Cromwell’s falsity has been in- 
credible to me. Nay I cannot believe the like, of any Great Man whatever. 
Multitudes of Great Men figure in History as false, selfish men; but if we will 
consider it, they are but figures for us, unintelligible shadows; we do not sec 
into them as men that could have erdsted at all. Can a great soul be possible 
without a conscience in it, the essence of all real souls, great or small? No, 
we cannot figure Cromwell as a Falsity and Fatuity; the longer I study him 
and his career, I believe this the less. Why should we? There is no evidence 
of it. Is it not strange that, after all the mormtains of calumny this man has 
been subject to, after being represented as the very prince of liars, who never, 
or hardly ever, spoke truth, but always some cunning counterfeit of truth, 
there should not yet have been one falsehood brought clearly home to him? 
A prince of liars, and no lie spoken by hkn. Not one that I could yet get 
sight of. 

Looking at the man’s life with our own eyes, it seems to me, a very different 
hypothesis s^ests itself. What little we know of his earlier obscure years, 
distorted as it has come down to us, does it not all betoken an earnest, affec- 
tionate, sincere kind of man? His nervous melancholic temperament indi- 
cates rather a seriousness too deep for him. His successes in Parliament, his 
successes through the war, are honest successes of a brave naan; who has more 
resolution in the heart of him, more light in the head of him than other men. 
His prayers to God; his spoken than& to the God of Victory, who had pre- 
served him safe, and carried him forwaad so far, through the fxirious clasli of a 
world all set in conflict, through desperate-looking envelopments at Dunbar; 
through the death-hail of so many battles; mercy after mercy; to the “crown- 
ing mercy” of Worcester fight: all this is good and genuine for a deep-hearted 
Calvinistic Cromwell. Only to vain unbelieving Cavaliers, worshipping not 
God but their own “lovelocks,” frivolities and formalities, living quite apart 
from contemplations of God, living without God in the world, need it seem 
hypocritical. 

Nor will his participation in the king’s death involve him in condemnation 
with us. It is a stem business killing of a King! But if you once go to war 
with him, it lies there; this and all else lies there. Once at war, you have 
made wager of battle with him: it is he to die, or else you. Reconciliation is 
problematic; may be possible, or, far more likely, is impossible. It is now 
pretty generally admitted that the parliament, having vanquished Charles 
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First, had no way of making any tenable arrangement with him. The large 
Presbyterian party, apprehensive now of the Independents, were most anxious 
to do so; anxious indeed as for their own existence; but it could not be. The 
unhappy Charles, in those final Hampton Court negotiations, shows himsftlf as 
a man fatally incapable of being dealt with. 

The Presbyterians, in their despair, were still for believing Charles, though 
found false, imbelievable again and again. Not so Cromwell: “For all our 
fighting,” says he, “we are to have a little bit of paper?” No! 

In fact, everywhere we have to note the decisive practical eye of this man; 
how he drives towards the practical and practicable ; has a genuine insight into 
what is fact. Such an intellect, I maintain, does not belong to a false man. 

Cromwell’s Ironsides were the embodiment of this insist of his; men 
fearing God; and without any other fear. No more conclusively genuine set 
of fighters ever trod the soil of England, or of any other land. 

Neither will we blame greatly that word of Cromwell’s to them; which 
was so blamed : “ If the King should meet me in battle, I would kill the King.” 
"Why not? These words were spoken to men who stood as before a Higher 
than Kings. They had set more than their own lives on the cast. 

Poor Cromwell — great Cromwell! The inarticulate Prophet; Prophet 
who could not speak. Rude, confused, struggling to utter himself, with his 
savage depth, with his wild sincerity; and he looked so strange, among the 
elegant Euphenusms, dainty little Falklands, didactic CMUingworths, diplo- 
matic Clarendons ! Consider him. An outer hull of chaotic confusion, visions 
of the Devil, nervous dreams, almost semi-madneas; and yet such a clear 
determinate man’s-eneigy in the heart of that. A kind of chaotic man. The 
ray as of pure starlight and fire, working in such an element of boundless hypo- 
chondria, unformed black of darkness! And yet withal this hypochondria, 
what was it but the very greatness of the man? The depth and tenderness of 
his wild affections: the quantity of sympathy he hsui with things — the 
quantity of insight he would yet get into the heart of things, the mastery he 
would yet get over things: this was his hypochondria. The man's misery, as 
man’s misery always does, came of his greatness. 

In fact there are two errors, widely prevalent, which pervert to the very 
basis our judgments fomiefl about such men as CromweU; about their “ ambi- 
tion,” “falsity,” and suchlike. The first is what I might call substitutin^he 
goal of their career for the course and starting-point of it. The vulgar BSs- 
torian of a Cromwell fancies that he had determined on being Protector of 
England, at the tune when he was plougliing the marsh lands of Cambrid^- 
shire. His career lay all mapped-out: a pro^m of the whole drama; which 
he then step by step dramatically unfolded, with all manner of cunning, decep- 
tive dramaturgy, as he went on — the hollow, scheming vnoxpir^i or 
play-actor, that he was! This is a radical perversion; all but universal m 
such cases. And think for an instant how different the fact is!^ How much 
does one of us foresee of his own life? Short way ahead of us it is all dim; an 
unwoxmd skein of possibilities, of apprehensions, attemptabilities, ya^e- 
looming hopes. This Cromwell had not his life lymg all m that fashion of 
Program, which he needed then, with that unfathomable cunning of his, only 
to enact dramatically, scene after scene! Not so. We see it so; but to him it 
was in no measure so. What absurdities would fall away of themselves, were 
this one undeniable fact kept honestly in view by History! 

But a second error, which I think the generality commit, refers to this 
same “ambition” itself. We exaggerate the ambition of great men; we mis- 
take what the nature of it is. Great Men are not ambitious in that sense; he 
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is a small poor man that is ambitious so. Examine the man who lives in 
misery because he does not shine above other men; who goes about producing 
lumself, pruriently anxious about his gifts and claims; struggling to force 
everybody, as it were begging everybody for God’s sake, to acknowledge him a 
great man, and set him over uie heads of men ! Such a creature is among the 
wretchedest sights seen under this sun. 

But with regard to Cromwell and his purposes: Hume,« and a multitude 
following him, come upon me here with an admission that Cromwell was sin- 
cere at mst; a sincere ‘^Fanatic ” at first, but grsdually became a “ Hypocrite ” 
as things opened round him. This of the Fanatic-Hypocrite is Hume’s theory 
of it; extensively appUed since — to Mahomet and many others. Think of it 
seriously, you will find something in it; not much, not all, very far from all. 
Sincere hero hearts do not sink in this miserable manner. I will venture to 
say that such never befell a great deep Cromwell; I think, never. Nature’s 
own lion-hearted Son; Antaeus-like, his strength is got by touching the 
Earth, Ms Mother; lift him w from the Earth, lift him up into Hypocrisy, 
Inanity, his strength is gone, we will not assert that CromweU was an immacu- 
late man; that he fell into no faults, no insincerities among the rest. He was 
no dilettante professor of “perfections,” “ immaculate conducts.” He was a 
rugged Orson, rending his rov^h way through actual true work — doubtless 
with many a fall therein. Insincerities, faults, very noany faults daily and 
hourly: it was too well known to him; known to God and him! Cromwell’s 
last words, as he lay waiting for death, are those of a Christian heroic man. 
Broken prayers to God, that He would judge him and this Cause, He since 
man could not, in justice yet in pity. They are most touching words. He 
breathed out his wild, great soul, its toils and sins all ended now, into the 
presence of his Maker, in this manner. 

I, for one, will not call the man a Hs^crite! Hypocrite, mummer, the 
life of Mm a mere theatricality; empty barren quack, hungry for the shouts 
of mobs? The man had made obscurity do very well for Mm till Ms head was 
gray; and now he was, there as he stood recognised unblamed, the virtual 
King of England. Cannot a man do without Bong’s Coaches and Cloalb? 
Is it such a blessedness to have clerks forever pestermg you with bundles of 
papers in red tape? A simple Diocletian prefers planting of cabbages; a 
George Washington, no very immeasurable man, does the like. One would 
say, it is what any genuine man could do; and would do. The instant his real 
work were out in the matter of Bongship — away with it! 

One is sorry for CromweU in his old da 3 rs. Hos complaint is incessant of 
the heavy burden Providence has laid on him. Heavy; wMch he must 
bear till death. Old Colonel Hutchinson,* as his wife relates it, Hutchinson, 
his' old battlemate, coming to see him on some indispensable business much 
against his wiU. CromweU “follows Mm to the door,” in a most fraternal, 
domestic, conciliatory style; begs that he would be reconcUed to Mm, his old 
brother in arms; says how much it grieves him to be misimderstood, aeserted 
by true feUow-soldiers, dear to 1^ from old: the rigorous HutcMnson, 
cased in his Bepublican formula, suUenly goes his way. And the man’s head 
now wMte ; his strong arm growing weary with its long work ! I think always 
too of his poor Mother, now very old, living in that Palace of his; a right, 
brave woman; as indeed they lived all an honest God-fearing Household 
there: if she heard a shot go-off, she thought it was her son kiUed. He had 
to come to her at least once a day, that she might see with her own eyes that 
he was yet living. The poor old Mother! 'What had this man gained; what 
had he gained? He had a life of sore strife and toU, to his last day. Fame, 
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ambition, place in History? His dead body was hung in chains; his ''place 
in History — place in History forsooth! has been a place of ignominy, accu- 
sation, blackness and disgrace; and here, this day, who knows if it is not rash 
in me to be among the fimt that ever ventured to pronounce him not a toave 
and liar, but a genuinely honest man! Peace to him. Did he not, in spite 
of all, accomplish much for us? We walk smoothly over his great rough heroic 
life; step-over his body sunk in the ditch there. We need not spurn it, as we 
step on it! Let the Hero rest. It was not to men's judgment that he ap- 
pealed; nor have men judged him very well,^ 




CHAPTER -VI 

THE END OF THE COMMONWEALTH 

[1668-1660 A.D.] 


When revolutions are verging towards their decline, it is a melan- 
choly, but most instructive study to watcli the disappointment and 
anguish of thase men who liave long been powerful and triumphant, 
but have at length reached the period when, in just retribution of 
their faults, their dominion escapes from their grasp, leaving tliem 
still subject to the sway of their enlightened and invincible obstinacy. 
Not only are they divided among themselves, like all rivals who have 
once been accomplices, but they are detested as oppressors and de- 
eded as visionaries by the nation ; and, stricken at once with powor- 
lessness and bitter surprise, they bum with indignation against their 
country, which they accuse of cowardice and ingratitude. Such after 
the death of Cromwell, was the condition of all those parties which, 
siuce the execution of diaries I, had been contending for the govern- 
ment of England as established by the revolution : republicans and 
partisans of the protector, parliamentarians and soldiers, fanatics 
and political intriguers, — all, whether sincere or corrupt, were in- 
volved in the same fate, — CluizoT.^ 


Bt his wife, Elizabeth Bourchier, Cromwell left two sons, Richard and 
Henry. There was a remarkable contrast in the opening career of these 
young men. During the civil war, Richard lived in the Temple, frequented 
the company of the cavaliers, and spent his time in gaiety and debauchery. 
Henry repaired to his father’s quarters, and so rapid was his promotion, that 
at the age of twenty he held the commission of captain in the regiment of 
guards belonging to Fairfax, the lord-general. After the establishment of the 
commonwealth, Richard married, and, retiring to the house of his father-in- 
law, at Hursley in Hampshire, devoted himself to the usual pursuits of a 
country gentleman. Henry accompanied his father in the reduction of Ire- 
land, which country he afterwards governed, first with the rank of major- 
general, afterwards with that of lord-deputy. It was not till the second year 
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of the protectorate that Cromwell seemed to recollect that he had an elder 
son. He made him a lord of trade, then chancellor of the university of Oxford, 
and lastly a member of the new house of peers. As these honours were far 
inferior to those which he lavished on other persons cormected with his family, 
it was inferred that he entertained a mean opinion of Richard’s abilities. A 
more probable conclusion is, that he feared to alarm the jealousy of his officers, 
and carefully abstained from doing that which might confirm the general sus- 
picion, that he designed to make the protectorship hereditary in his family. 

The moment he expired, the coimeil assembled, and the result of their 
deliberation was an order to proclaim Richard Cromwell protector, on the 
ground that he had been declared by his late highness his successor in that 
dignity. Not a murmur of opposition was heard; the ceremony was per- 
formed in all places after the usual manner of annoimcing the accession of a 
now sovereign; and addresses of condolence and congratulation poured in 
from the army and navy, from one himdred congregational churches, and 
from the boroughs, cities, and counties. It seemed as if free-bom Britons 
had been converted into a nation of slaves. These compositions were drawn 
up in the highest strain of adulation, adorned with forced allusions from Scrip- 
tm’e, and with all the extravagance of oriental hyperbole. “Their sun was 
set, but no night had followed. They had lost the nursing father, by whose 
hand the yoke of bondage had been broken from the necks and consciences 
of tlie godly. Providence by one sad stroke had taken away the breath from 
their nostrils, and smitten the head from their shoulders; but had given them 
in retmn the noblest branch of that renowned stock, a prince distinguished by 
the lovely composition of his person, but still more by the eminent qualities 
of his mind. The late protector had been a Moses to lead God’s people out of 
the land of Eg 3 rpt; his son would be a Joshua to conduct them into a more 
full possession of truth and righteousness. Elijah had been taken into heaven : 
Elisha remained on earth, the inheritor of his mantle and his spiritl” 

The royalists, who had persuaded themselves that the whole fabric of the 
protectorial power would fall in pieces on the death of Cromwell, beheld with 
amazement the general acquiescence in the succession of Richard, and the 
foreign princes, who had deemed it prudent to solicit the friendship of the 
father, now hastened to offer their congratulations to his son. Yet, fair and 
tranquil as the prospect appeared, an experienced eye might easily detect the 
elements of an approaching storm. Meetings were clandestinely held by the 
officers; doubts were whispered of the nommation of Richard by his father; 
and an opinion was encouraged among the military that, as the common- 
wealth was the work of the army, so the chief office in the commonwealth 
belonged to the commander of the army. On this account the protectorship 
had been bestowed on Cromwell; but his son was one who had never drawn 
his sword in the cause; and to suffer the supreme power to devolve on him 
was to disgrace, to disinherit, the men who had suffered so severely, and bled 
so profusely, in the contest. These complaints had probably been suggested, 
they were certainly fomented, by Cromwell’s son-in-law, Fleetwood, and his 
friends, the colonels Cooper, Berryr, and Sydenham. Fleetwood was brave in 
the field: but irresolute in council; eager for the acquisition of power, but 
continually checked by scruples of conscience; attached by principle to repub- 
licanism, but ready to acquiesce in every change, under the pretence of sub- 
mission to the decrees of Providence. Cromwell, who knew the man, had 
raised him to the second command in the army, and fed his ambition with 
distant and delusive hopes of uscceeding to the supreme magistracy. 

The protector died, and Fleetwood, instead of acting, hesitated, prayed, 

H. W. — VOIi. XX. O 
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g,nH consulted; the propitious moment was suffered to pass by; he assented 
to the opinion of the council in favour of Richard; and then, repenting of his 
weakness, sought to indenmify himself for the loss by confining the authority 
of the protector to the civil administration, and procuring for himself the sole, 
uncontrolled command of the army. Under the late government, the meet- 
ings of military officers had been discountenanced and forbidden; now they 
were encouraged to meet and consult; and, in a body of more than two hun- 
ted individuals, they presented to Richard a petition, by which they de- 
manded that no officer should be deprived, but by sentence of a court-martial, 
and that the chief command of the forces, and the disposal of commissions, 
should be conferred on some person whose past services had jproved his attach- 
ment to the cause. There were not wanting those who advised the protector 
to extinguish the hopes of the factious at once by arresting and imprisoning 
the chiefs; but more moderate counsels prevailed, and in a firm but con- 
ciliatory speech, the composition of Secretary Thurloe, he replied that, to 
gratify their wishes, he had appointed his relative, Fleetwood, lieutenant- 
genera of all the forces; but that to divest himself of the chief command, and 
of the right of giving or resuming commissions, would be to act in defiance of 
the Humble Petition and Advice, the instrument by which he held the 
supreme authority. 

For a short time they appeared satisfied; but the chief officers continued 
to hold meetings in the chapel at St. James’s, ostensibly for the purpose of 
prayer, but in reality for the convenience of deliberation. Fresh jemousies 
were excited; it was said that another commander (Henry Cromwell was 
meant) would be placed above Fleetwood; Thurloe, Pierrepoint, and St. John 
were denounced as evil counsellors; and it became evident to all attentive 
observers that the two parties must soon come into collision. The protector 
could depend on the armies in Ireland and Scotland. In Ireland, his brother 
Henry governed without an opponent; in Scotland, Monk, by his judicioxis 
separation of the troops, and his vigilance in the enforcement of discipline, 
had deprived the discontented of the means of holding meetinp and of cor- 
responding with each other. In England he was assured of the services of 
eight colonels, and therefore, as it was erroneously supposed, of their respective 
regiment®, forming one half of the regular force. But his opponente were 
masters of the other half, constituted the majority in the council, and daily 
augmented their numbers by the accession of men who secretly leaned to 
republican principles, or sought to make an interest in that party which they 
considered the more likely to prevail in the approaching struggle. 

From the notice of these intrigues the public attention was withdrawn by 
the obsequies of the late protector. It was resolved that they should exceed 
in ma gnifi cence those of any former sovereign, and with that view they were 
conducted according to the ceremonial observed at the interment of Philip II 
of Spain. Somerset House was selected for the fibrst part of 'the exhibition. 
The spectators, having passed through three rooms hung with black cloth, 
were admitted into the funereal chamber; where, surrounded with wax- 
lights, was seen an effigy of Cromwell clothed in royal robes, and lying on a bed 
of state, which covered, or was supposed to cover, the coffin. On each side 
lay different parts of his armour: in one hand was placed the sceptre, in the 
other the globe; and behind the head an imperial crown rested on a cushion 
in a chair of state. But, in defiance of every precaution it became necessary 
to inter the body before the appointed day; and the cofife was secretly 
deposited at night in a vault at the west end of the middle aisle of West- 
minster Abbey, under a goigeous cenotaph which had recently been erected. 
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The effigy was now removed to a more spacious chamber; it rose from a recum- 
bent to an erect posture; and stood before the spectators not only with the 
fimhlfiTTis of royalty in its hands, but with the crown upon its head. For eight 
weeks this pageant was exhibited to the public. Thus did Fortune sport with 
the ambitious prospects of Cromwell. The honours of royalty which she 
refused to him during his life, she lavished on his remains ^ter death; and 
then, in the course of a few months, resuming her gifts, exchanged the crown 
for a halter, and the royal monument in the abbey for an ignominious grave 
at Tyburn.^ 


RICHAED CROMWELL AND HIS UNRULY PARLIAMENT 

In a few days after the funeral of his father, to the surprise of the ;public, 
the protector summoned a parliament. How, it was asked, could Richard 
hope to control such an assembly, when the genius and authority of Oliver 
had proved unequal to the attempt? The difficulty was acknowledged^ but 
the arrears of the army, the exhaustion of the treasury, and the necessity of 
seeking support against the desi^ of the officers, compelled him to hazard 
the experiment ; and he flattered himself with the hope of success, by avoiding 
the rock on which, in the opinion of his advisers, the policy of his father had 
split. Oliver had adopted the plan of representation prepared by the Long 
Parliament before its dissolution, a plan which, by disfranchising the lesser 
boroughs, and multiplying the members of the counties, had rendered the 
elections more independent of the government; Richard, under the pretence 
of a boon to the nation, reverted to the ancient system * ; and, if we may credit 
the calculation of his opponents, no fewer than one hundred and sixty members 
were returned from the boroughs by the interest of the court and its sup- 
porters. But to adopt the same plan in the conquered countries of Scotland 
and Ireland would have been dangerous; thirty representatives were there- 
fore summoned from each; and, as the elections were conducted under the 
eyes of the commanders of the forces, the members, with one solitary excep- 
tion proved themselves the obsequious servants of government. 

It was, however, taken as no favourable omen, that when the protector, at 
the opening of parliament (Jan. 27th, 1659), commanded the attendance of 
the commons in the house of lords, nearly one-half of the members refused to 
obey. They were unwilling to sanction by their presence the existence of an 
authority, the legality of which they intraded to dispute: or to admit the 
superior rank of the new peers, the representatives of the protector, over 
themselves, the representatives of the people. As soon as the lower house 
was constituted, it divided itself into three distinct parties. 1. The protec- 
torists formed about one-half of the members. They had received instructions 
to adhere inviolably to the provisions of the Humble Petition and Advice, 
and to consider the government by a single person, with the aid of two houses, 
as the unalterable basis of the constitution. 2. The republicans, who did not 
amount to fifty, but compensated for deficiency in number by their energy 
and eloquence. Vane, Haslerig, Lambert, Ludlow, Neville, &adshaw, and 
Scott, were ready debaters. With them voted Fairfax, who, after a long 

1 The charge for black cloth alone on this occasion was six thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-nine pounds, six shillings, and fivepence. 

[* The old representative system was to be restored. Small and decayed boroughs, which 
had been disfranchised, were a^in to elect burgesses. Commercial towns, such as iSinohester, 
which had grown into importance, were again to cease to have members. The loss of ancient 
privileges by petty communities had given more offence than the gain of new franchises by 
large sections of the people had afforded satisfaction. KinGHT.<»] 
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retirement, appeared once more on the sta^. So artfully did he act his part 
that, though a royalist at heart, he was designed by them for the office of 
lord-general, in the event of the emulsion or the abdication of Richard. 3. 
The “moderates or neuters” held in number the medium between the jiro- 
tectorists and republicans. Of these, some wavered between the two parties; 
but many were concealed cavaliers, who, in obedience to the command of 
Charles, had obtained seats in the house, or young men who, without any 
fixed political principles, suffered themselves to be guided by the suggestions 
of the cavaliers. 

To the latter, Hyde had sent instructions that they should embarrass the 
plans of the protector, by denouncing to the house the illegal acts committed 
under the late administration; by impeaching Thurloe and the principal 
officers of state; by fomenting the dissension between the courtiore and the 
republicans; and by throwing their weight into the scale, sometimes in favour 
of one, sometimes of the other party, as might appear most conducive to the 
interests of the royal exile. The lortls, aware of the insecure footing on which 
they stood, were careful not to provoke the hostility of the commons. They 
sent no messages; they passed no bills; but exchanging matters of state for 
questions of religion, contrived to spend their time in discussing the form of a 
national catechism, the sinfulness of theatrical entertainments, and the papal 
corruptions supposed to exist in the Book of Common Prayer. 

In the lower house, the first subject which called forth the strength of the 
different parties was a bill which, imder the pretence of recognising Richard 
Cromwell for the rightful successor to his father, would have pledged the par- 
liament to an acquiescence in the existing form of government. The men 
of republican mnciples instantly took the alarm. Each day the debate grew 
more animated and personal; charges were made, and recriminations followed: 
the republicans enumerated the acts of misrule and oppression under the 
government of the late protector; the courtiers balanced the accoimt with 
similar instances from the proceedmgs of their adversaries during the sway 
of the Long Parliament. Weariness at last induced the combatants to listen 
to a compromise, that the recognition of Richard as protector should form 
part of a future bill, but that at the same time, his prerogative should be so 
limited as to secure the liberties of the people. From the office of protector, 
the members proceeded to inquire into the constitution and powers of tho 
other house; and this question, as it was intimately connected with tlie 
former, was debated with equal warmth and pertinacity. 

The new lords had little reason to be gratified with the result. They were 
acknowledged, indeed, as a house of parliament for the present; but there was 
no admission of their claim of the peerage, or of a negative voice, or of a right 
to sit in subsequent parliaments. The commons consented “ to transact busi- 
ness with them” (a new phrase of undefined meaning), pending tho parlia- 
ment, but with a saving of the rights of the ancient peers, who had been faith- 
ful to the cause; and, m addition, a few days later (April 8th), they resolved 
that, in the transaction of business, no superiority should be admitted in the 
other house, nor message received from it, unless brought by the members 
themselves. On all questions, whenever there was a prospect of throwing 
impediments in the way of the ministry, or of inflaming the discontent of the 
people, the royalists zealously lent their aid to the republican party. It was 
proved that, while the revenue had been doubled, the expenditure had grown 
m a greater proportion; complaints were made of oppression, waste, embez- 
zlement, and tyranny in the collection of the excise : the inhumanity of selling 
obnoxious individu^ for slaves to the West India planters was severely 
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reprobated; instaiuic's of extortion wore daily amiouiiced to the liouso by the 
comniittco of sriovancc'H. 

TIIK DISCONTKNT IN TIIK AHMY 

But, while these j)ro<*ee<lin;^s awakened lh(' hopes and }!;i%‘itilied the resent- 
tneiils of the jx'ople, tlwy at the sain(> time spread alarm throu^^li tlie army; 
every man eonseious of haviii;? abused tlie power of tlu* sword bewail to tremble 
for liis own safety; and an unusual ferment, tin* sure pr<‘sa;j;e of miliUiry vio- 
ien('(>, was observabhf at. th<( lu'ad-ciuarters of the s(‘V(Tal n'giment.s. 

llitluTto the ffeiuTal offieers had been divided befwe(‘n Wliifehall and 
Wallin^fford llousi', tlui n'sidenees of Richard and of Fltsrtwood, At White- 
hall, the Lord Faueonbi'i-f!;, brother-in-law to the prote'ctor, (liarh's Howard, 
whom Oliver had crc'ated a viscount, lufjoldsby, Whalh'y, (Ioffe, and a few 
others, formed a military council for th(> purpose' of maintainiiifi; theasc(*ndancy 
of Richard in the' army. At Wallingford House, Klee'twood and his fru'iids 
consulfed Ikav they misht deju'ive* him of the' command, and reduce; him to 
the'situation of acivil maf;istrat(': but nowa third and inore nunmrous council 
apjje'iire;;! eit St. .huiK's’s, consislinfj of mosf. (;f tlu'^ infe'rior eiflice'i’s, iind j'uide'd 
liy the se'eere't intrif'ucs of Lambert, who, hohlitif^ no commission himself, 
aj)sl!uned freem sittin;? amoiiK fhem, eind by the; open influe'nce; of Desboroeigh, 
a liold and reckless man, who began to de'sjuse* the we'iik and wave'ring conduct 
of Fle'e'fwood. Here* etriginnfe'e! the' plan of a general (*ounclI of onic(;rs, 
which W!is followed by the adoption of The; Humble; Reprc'sentalion anel 
IN'fifion, iin instrument compose'd in language' toe> moele'rate to give re-ason- 
able; cause* e)f eiffeiu;;', but int(*ntle‘d to suggest much metre' tlnin it wees Iheiught 
prude'ut to etxpre'ss. It. maeie no allusion (et the; dispufeel claim of the; prei- 
te'ctetr, eir the; suhje‘e;ls etf strife; Is'twe'e'U the; twet housefs; but it ejompliline'd 
l)i(te*rly etf the; eeeinte'mpt intet whie;h the; geteid olel e*ause Iniel sunk. 

This piipe-r, with six hundre'el signeiteire'S, was pre'se'lite'el fet Rieelnirel, who 
re'e-e'ive'd it with jm iiir of che'e'rfuliie'ss, emel feinveirde'el it (et the; letwer hetuse;. 
The're; it. wjis re'iid, heid etn the; teeble*, anel se'eirnfully irngle'ctenl. Rut the* mili- 
(iiry h'.'tde'rs tre'afe'el the' lienist; with e'episd scorn; h'avhig etbfeiine'il the; estiise'iit 
eif lh(‘ prote'ctetr, they esbiblishe'el ii permaiu'nt e'oune-il etf genenil oflie-e'rs; anel 
then, inste'iid eif fulfilling the' e*xiH'e'tiilions with wliie-h they had lulh'd ills 
jealetusy, suce’essive'ly vetted, theit (he; eeetiimietn eeeiuse; WJUS in el.'Uige'r, tluit the 
eeeimniiind etf the army eiiight to be; vi'steeel in a pe'rsetii petsse'ssitig its eeetnfiele'iie'e', 
emel that e've'iy etlHe'eV shetiilel be; e'alle'el upetn tet testify his eippreibaliem etf the; 
ele'Jith etflilnirle's 1, juitl etf the' subseefue'iit |iroce'e‘dings etf the; milileiry; a me'iW- 
ure; heve'lled eigtiinst the* mee'ting at Whiteluill, etf which the; metmbesix we're* 
charge'el willi ei se'e-n't. le.'ining let the* cruise; etf royalty. This was sutlie'.ie'ntljy^ 
eiliirming; but, in addition, the etdieeix etf the* (rjiine'd bands signitie*el l,he;h* 
ndlie'siein to (he; Re-pivse'nfeitietn etf (he army; einel more; tlnin si.v limielre;d 
priv!i.te*s etf (he; re*gime*n(, feirme*rly e;eimm!i.n<le*el by Ooletne*! IVielo publishe*d 
the'ir ele*te*rminatie)n to steinel by tlie'ir etflimx in tlie; mainteenanese; “of tho old 
cause.” 

The; frie'iiels etf the* prette;e:t<tr s:iw tluit it weis time; (.et act wil.li e*ne*rgy; anel, 
by (lu'ir intiue*ne*e* in (he; lowe*r hetu.s'e‘, e‘iirrie;el the; folletwinf? vetle's (April bSth); 
tluit net military me*e*(ings shetuld be: he*lel withenjt the* joint ceinse;nt etf tho 
preite'ctor ;md (lie* peirliiime-nt, .‘inel that e;ve;ry ettfieie'r .shenild fetrfe'it his e;om- 
missletn whet wetulel iietli promise*, uneleer his sigeuiturc;, ne;ve'r to elisturb tho 
sitting, etr infringe; t he fre*e*dom etf peirlisiment. Tlu'se; ve>(.e*s nie*li, inele*e;el, wtth a 
vietleuiL etppetsitiem in the; “other henise;,” iu which many etf the; luembcrH had 
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been chosen from the military; but the courtiers, anxious to secure tlic victoiy, 
proposed another and declaratory vote in the commons, that the command of 
the army vras vested in the three estates, to be exercised by the protector. 
By the officers this motion was considered as an open declaration of war; they 
instantly met; and Desborough, in their name, informed Richard that the 
crisis was at last come; the parliament must be dissolved, either by the civil 
authority, or by the power of the sword. He might make lus election. If he 
chose the first, the army would provide for his dignity and support; if lui did 
not, he would be abandoned to to fate, and fall friendless and unpitied. The 
protector called a council of his confidential advisers. Whitelocko oppo.sed 
the dissolution, on the ground that a grant of money might yet upixiase th(^ 
discontent of the military, Thurloe, Broghill, Fieimes and Wolseloy main- 
tained, on the contrary, that the dissension between the parliament and the 
army was irreconcilable; and that on tlie first shock between them, the cava- 
liers would rfee simultaneously in the cause of Charles Stuart. 

A commission was accordingly signed by Richard, and tho usher of the 
black rod repeatedly summoned the coimnons to attend in tlio other house. 
But true to their former vote of receiving no message brought by inferior 
officers, they refused to obey; some members proposed to declare it trejwon 
to put force on the representatives of the nation, others to pronounce all ])ro- 
ceedings void whenever a portion of the members should be excluded by vio- 
lence; at last they adjourned for three days, and accompanied the speaker to 
his carriage in the face of the soldiery assembled at tho door. Tlrcsc in-ocMul- 
ings, however, did not prevent Fiemres, the head commissioner, from dissolv- 
ing the pai-liament; and the important intelligence was eommunicate(l to 
the three nations by proclamation in the same afternoon of April 22nd. 
Whether the consequences of this measure, so fatal to tho interests of Richard, 
were foreseen by his advisers, may be doubted. By the dissolution Richanl 
had signed his own deposition; though he continued to reside at Wliitohall, 
the government fell into abeyance; even the officers, who had hitherto fre- 
quented his court, abandoned him, some to appease, by their attendance at 
Wallingford House, the resentment of their adversaries, the others, to })rovido 
by their absence, for their own safety. If the supreme autlrority i-esidod any 
where, it was with Fleetwood, who now held the nominal commaml of the 
army ; but he and his associates were controlled both by the meeting of officers 
at St. James’s, and by the consultations of the republican party in the city: 
and therefore contented themselves with depriving the friends of Richard of 
their cominissions, and with giving their regiments to the men who had bccai 
cashiered by his father. 

Unable to agree on any form of government among themselves, they 
sought to come to an imderstanding with the republican leaders. These 
dernanded the restoration of the Long Parliament, on the ground that, as 
its mterruption by Cromwell had been illegal, it was still the supi’cmc authority 
m the nation; and the officers, unwilling to forfeit the privileges of their new 
peerage, insisted on the reproduction of tho other house, as a co-ordinat(^ 
authority, under the less objectionable name of a senate. But the country wiis 
now m a state of anarchy; the intentions of the armies in Scotland and Ireland 
remamed uncertain; and the royalists, both Presbyterians and cavaliers 
were exertog thetoelves to improve the general confusion to the advantage of 
the exiled mng. ^ a last resource, the officers, by an instrument in which 
they regretted their past errors and backsUding, invited the members of the 
Long P^ham^t to resume the trust of wliich they had been unrighteously 
deprived. With some difficulty, two-and-forty were privately collected in 
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the Painted Chamber; Lcntliall, the fonner speaker, after much entreaty, put 
himself at their head, and the whole body passed into the house through two 
lines of ofiScers, some of whom were the very individuals by whom, six yeai'S 
before, they had been ignominiously expelled. 


THE RECALIi OE TUB LONG I*AUniAMKKT: THE RUM!' (MAT 7Tn, 1659) 

The reader will rccolksct that, on a former occasion, in the year 1048, the 
Presbyterian members of the Long Parliament ha<l been oxclmlcd by the aimy. 
Of these, one hundred and ninety-four were still alive, (Ughty of whom actually 
resided in the, capital. Tliat tlu'y had as good a right to resume their scats as 
the mcmbei-s who had been expelled by Oromwell could hardly be doubted; 
but they were rojralists, st.ill aclhering to the i>rinciplea which they professed 
during the treaty in the Isle of Wight, and from tlunr number, had they been 
admitted, would have instantly outvoted th(^ advocates of republicanism. 

They assembled in W('stminstcr Hall; and a d(^putation of fourt<}cn, witli 
Hir George Booth, Prynne, and Aniu'slcy at their lu'ad, proceeded to the 
house, 'file doors were closed in tlu'ir faces; a c.omi)any of soldiers, tlut 
keeiKirs, sis they were sarcastically calk'd, of the liberties of hlngland, filled 
the lobby; and a i-esolution was [Kissi-d (May 9th) that no former memljer 
who had not subscribed tlwi hjngag(*m(‘nt, should sit till further order of par- 
lianu'iit. Th(5 atUmipt., however, though it faihal of success, produced its 
elTect. Tt siuved to countenance a iK'lh'f that the sil.ting memlwrs were mere 
tools of the military, and Hui)plio<l the royalists with the means of masking 
tlwdr real d(^signs undc^r tlu^ popular pn'tence of vindicating the freedom of 
parliament. By gradual juklitions, the house at hist amounted to seventy 
inemlxirs, who, while they were ridicuk'd by thiiir advi'rsaries with the apixslla- 
tion of tlio “Rump,” eonstitutcKl themselves the suiircme authority in the 
three kingdonus. They a[)poinled, first, a committee of safety, and then a 
council of state, notified the foreign ininistmTS of restoration to jjower, and, to 
SJilisfy the p(‘ople, j)romised by a imnted doclarjitlon to establish a form of 
government, whiih should secure civil mid ndlgious liberty without a single 
pi'rson, or kingshii), or house of lords. Th<i fanuj of addresses was renewed; 
the, “children of Zion,” the as.sort.<‘rs of the goo<l old cause, clamorously dis- 
played their joy; and heaven was fatigiuHl with jirayiirs for tlic prosperity and 
IMUTnaneuce of the new government. 

That govenmusit at first depimded for its exisbiiico on the good-will of 
the military in the neighbourhoo<l of London; gradually it obtiiincd promises 
of sujiport from the forces at a distance. Monk, with las offic,(!rs, wrote to the 
siK'aker, congratulating him and his colleiigues on tludr mstoration to power, 
and hyiiocriticiilly thanking them for their condescension in taking up so 
heavy a burthen; but, at, the, same time, reminding them of the services of 
Oliver Cromwell, and of t-ho debt of gratitude which the nation owed to his 
family. Lockhart hasU'iied to tender tlie services of the wigiments in Fland- 
ers, and receiviid in return a renewal of his crctlentials as ambassador, with a 
commission to at, tend the confirene/'s lietween the ministers of Franco and 
Hfiain at Fu(«iterrabia. Montague followed with a letter from the flcot;_ but 
his profi'asions of attachment were received with distrust. To balance his in- 
lluence with the stfamen, Lawson received the command of a sfiuadron destined 
to cruisii in the Channel; and, to watch his confluct in the Baltic, three com- 
mksioiK'rs, with Algernon Sydney at their head, were joined with him in his 
mission to the two northeni courts. 
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THE RETIREMENT OE THE CROMWELLS (1659 A.D.) 


There stiU rcmaiaed the army in Ireland. From Henry Orom\v(*11, a 
soldier possessing the affections of the military, and believed to_ inherit the 
abilities of his father, an obstinate, and perhaps successful, resiHtaue,(^ was 
anticipated. But he wanted decision. Three parties had pi'osented tlunn- 
selves to his choice; to earn, by the promptitude of his acquiescence, tlie 
gratitude of the new government; or to maintain by arms the riglit of Ills 
deposed brother; or to declare, as he was strongly solicited to declare, in favour 
of Charles Stuart. Much time was lost in consultation. Wliile he thus waveretl 
from project to project, some of his officers ventured to profoas their altaeh- 
ment to the commonwealth, the privates betrayed a disinclination to si'parate 

their cau^ from that of thoircoinrades in 
England, and Sirllardress WalliT, in the 
interest of the pai'liainont, surprised (.he 
castle of Dublin (June Ifith). 'The last, 
stroke reduced Henry atonci' to the con- 
dition of a suppliant; he signitkHl his sul)- 
mission by a letter to the speaker, < il leyi'i 1 
the commands of the house to a\)pear 1 kv 
fore the council, and on JulyOth, having 
explained to them the state of Inhinil, 
was gracioudy permitted to n'tire into 
the obscurity of private life.* The civil 
administration of the island devolvi'd 
on five commiasioners, aiul (July ISth) 
the command of the army was given (.o 
Ludlow, with the rank of licul^mant- 
general of the hoi’se. 

But the republican leailers soon dis- 
covered that they had not l)cen called 
to repose on a bed of roses. The offi- 
cers at Wallingford Houso began l.o dic- 
tate to the men whom they had made 
their nominal masters, and foiwarded 
to them fifteen demands, under the 
modest title of “the things which they 
had on their minds,” when they restored the Long Parliament. The house 
took them successively into consideration. A committee was a]>pointed l,o 
report the form of government the best calculated to secure the liberties of the 
people; the duration of the existing parliament was limited to twelve montlis; 
freedom of worship was extended to all believers in the Scriptures and the 
doctrine of the IVinity, with the usual exception of prelatists and paj lists; 
and an act of oblivion, after many debates, was passed, but so encumbered 
with provisoes and exceptions, that it served rather to irritate than appease. 
The officers had requested (July 12th) that lands of inheritance, to the annual 
value of £10,000, ^ould be settled on Richard Cromwell, and a yearly pension 
of £8,000 on “her highness dowager,” his mother. But it was observed in 
the house that, though Riclmd exorcised no authority, he continued to occupy 
the state apartments at Whitehall; and a suspicion existed that he was kejit. 

• Henry Cromwell resided on Ms estate of Swinney Abbey, near Sobam, in Cambridgesbiru. 
till Ms death in 1674. 
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there as an object of ioiTorj to intimate to the members teat tee same power 
could again set him up, which had so n'cently brought him down. 

By repeated messages, he, was ordered to retire; and, on his promise to 
obey, tlie [larliamont granted him the ])rivilege of freedom from arrest during 
six montlis; transferred his ])rivat<! debts, amounting to £29,640, to tlio 
account of the nation, gave him £2,{KK) jus a relief to his present, nejessities, 
and voted that a yejirly income of £10,000 should be settled on him and his 
lieim, a grant ejisily mad(‘ on papj'r, but. never cjirrh'd into e.xecution. 

biidlowf* mjikes the pn'scait £20, (XX); but the sum of £2, (XX) is writ ten at 
hmgth in the Journals; May 25. While he was at Wliiteluill, h(' ent('rl.ained 
jiroposjils from 1.h(‘ royalists according to (51aren(l»n,fi consented to jiecept a 
tithi ami £20, (XK) Ji yeiir, Jind d(‘signed to ('sesipci to the fleet under MonUigue, 
but was too strictly wjitched to (‘(TTect his purpose. / 

Of UicliJird OromweU’s clmmcter W. Il.S. .Aubrey Inis written :« “lie was 
an amiiible, accomplished, but somewlnit indolent countiy genth'man; with 
110 cajiacity for ruling, no specud force of character, jind no taste for puhlii! 
atTairs; though he Inul been a iiK'Hiber of jinrliiuiu'nt. and of this up])er house. 
Htrictly .speiikiug, he never possessed supn'ino authority; for he was sup- 
])lante.<l Ix'fore juaiuiring it. lie could not b(nu[ tin* bow of Odys.s('us. If he 
WJis timid, inert, and irri'solute, he wJis also disinterest ('d and piit.riotic. lie 
did not use his high position for his own advantage, nor s('eure si comjjotence 
prior to his own retirement, as he might have' done. He (piietly sti'iijK'd suside. 
May 29th, 1659, into the jiriviite life iind th(* runil pursuits tluit h(( loved. 
The men who i»rotit(‘d by his self-:dm(‘ga.tion afterwjirds wrote of him jis a 
milks<»p, ajjoor cn'Jiture, a poltroon, and as Tumble-down Dick. In Drydi'ii’s 
trenchant siitire of 'Absalom iind Acluto]»liel,’ he stands for Isliboslu'lh; as 
his fiither is repniserd.('rl by Siiul. 

“Such epitluiks and such acharjuiterisation of Hichanl an' wholly unde- 
served. True, he had not a. scintilla of his father’s genius, nor any of his 
firimu'ss of jiuriiose and resolute action; but. he wjis by no meiins a fool or a 
coward.”.'/ 

Afti'r his (tuu't ididiiadion, Hielmrd ndinul to his fjimily estate at llursley, 
lliimpshin*; but. the m'cessity of paying tlu' enormous public funend e.\p('nses 
of his lather, whi(di pjirlijuni'nt had jiroinised to d{'frJi.y, so einbarriissed his 
resource's tlud. Ik* withdn'w to Paris wlu'n* lu* .sp<‘nt. most, of his lift! until 1680 , 
when he n'turned to England, and died atOheshunt, in 1712, aged (ughty-six. 
Dr. Isiuic Widts, who wjus his int.ini:d.(‘ friiaid, siiid that he never alluded to 
his former glory but onei', Jiml then indirectly.'* 

THM OOMMONWBAUI’H ItKSTOntOI) 

''I’lie gn'Jit object, of t.h(* pjirluiment was now, !is Ludlow'* expnisses it, to 
provide “t.hiit, for llu' futun' no man might have jin opportunity tsi pack an 
army to si'rvi* his sunbition.” For this purixise two bills were passed; tlie 
oiKi nominating ii c.ommitt(‘e of .si'ven [Minsons to mcommend oHicers to tlie 
hou.se; the otlu'r imiking Fleetwood commander-in-chi('f, but only for the 
jiri'sc'iit s(‘.ssion, or till t hi'y should take further order therein, and directing 
that the oflicers ai»j)rove<l of by th(‘ jiarliamcnt should receive their commis- 
sions not, from him but from the speaker. '’J’he.se restrictions were oi)po,sed 
by Ludlow, Viint*, and Halloway, as ruKidk'ss iind only tending to ilisgust. the 
iii'iny, but t.he fervent zeal of llaslerig, Hidney, and Neville, would luiarkeu 
to no suggestions of prudence. Notice Ix'ing given to the ollicers that it was 
exi>ected they would t.ake now commissions from the siieaker, a council waa 
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held at Desborotigh’s house, at which Ludlow and Haslerig, who now had regi- 
ments, attended. The officers were very high; Desborqugn even said, that he 
thought the commission he had as good as any the parliament could give, and 
that he would not take another. But the next morning (June 8th) Colonel 
Hacker and his officers came at the persuasion of Haslerig, and took their 
commissions from the speaker, and the ice being now broken, others followed. 
Fleetwood took his the day following, and Lambert soon after. It was voted 
at this time (June 6th) “that this parliament shall not continue longer than 
May 7th, 1660.” 

While the republican oligarchs were thus employed, the royalists were by 
no means idle. Negotiations had been carried on with the leading Presbyte- 
rians, and they were now all pledged to the royal cause. Richarcl ^omwell 
had been offered a title and 20,0(K)I a year; his brother was also solicited, anti 
he at one time, as we have seen, is said to have meditated declarmg for the 
king. Fleetwood, Lambert, and Monk also were applied to. A general rising 
on the 1st of August was arranged, and the king and his brothers were at the 
same time to pass over with the troops which they had assembled. 

booth’s eising, and the wallingfoed house petitions 

Willis still kept up his correspondence with Thurloe, and the parliament 
was thus put in possession of their secrets. His treachery however was at 
this time discovered through Morland, the secretary of Thurloe, who for- 
warded to the court at Bruges some of Willis’s communications in his own 
hand-writing. Willis, after his usual manner, when the government had l)oon 
put on its guard by himself, represented to the Knot that the project was now 
hopeless, and persuaded them to write circulars forbidding the rising (July 29). 

Accordingly, it was only in Cheshire that it took place, where Sir George 
Booth called on the people, without mentionmg the king, to rise and demand 
a free parliament. He took possession of Chester, where he was joined by the 
earl of Derby, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Sir Thomas Middleton, and other 
royalists. But their spirits were damped when they learned t^t their frien< Is 
all remained inactive, and that Lambert was advancing against them with 
four regments of horse and three of foot. They moved to Nantwich, intond- 
mg to dispute the passage of the Weever; but Lambert easily forced it, and 
their men broke and fled at his approach (Aug. 16). Colonel Morgan and 
about thuty men were killed, and three hundred were made prisoners. The 
earl of Derby was taken in the disguise of a servant, and Booth, as he was on 
his way to London, dressed as a woman, was discovered at Newport Pagiud 
in Buckinghamshire. 

Lambert hastened up to London, leaving his army to follow by slow 
marches. A sum of 1,(XX)Z. which was voted him, he distributed among his 
officers, and shortly after (Sept. 14th) they sent up from Derby a ixitition 
(secretly transmitted to them from Wallm^ord House), requiring that tlioro 
should be no_ limitation of time in Fleetwood’s commission, that Lambert 
should be major-general, that no officer should be deprived of his (iommission 
except by sentence of a court-martial, etc. This petition having been shown 
to Haslerig by Fleetwood (22nd), he hastened into the house, and having 
caused the doors to be locked, moved that Lambert and two other oflioers 
should be taken into custody. But on Fleetwood’s asserting tliat Lambert 
knew nothing of it, they contented themselves with passing a vote cxpr(‘ssiv(i of 
their dislike of the petition; and it was resolved “that to augment the uimiber 
of general officers was needless, chargeable, and dangerous.” 
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Several meetings were now lickl at Wallingford House, and another petition 
was drawn up, which was presented (Oct. 5th) by Desborough and other 
officers. It was in substance the same as the former, but it further denuinded 
that those who groundlessly informetl (he house against their servants shouhl 
be brought to justice. This was aimed at Ilashirig and his friends. The 
house in the usual manner rid,urne<l them thanks ft>r tlieir good expressions, 
but soon after (on th(^ lltli) a vote w'as piissed, making it trc'ason t.o raise 
money w'ithout cons(‘nt of parliament. Ni'xt day Lamb(>rt, Dc'sborough, ami 
seven other colonels iv(‘re deprived of their commissions for having sent a copy 
of the petition to Coloiu'l Oktsy, and by a»iother vote Iric't'twood’s oflice was 
taken away, and he and sLx other [Husons were nominated to form a board for 
tiie direction of the forces. Ilaslerig having lluis thrown ilown the gjiuntlot, 
prepared for defen(«!. H(i reckoiu'd on the anuies of Keotlaud ami Trdand, 
the, regiments of Hacker, Morley, and Okey; ami some others about liondon 
had tvssured him of tlaur fuhdity, ami the ])arlianient. had a guard of chowni 
liorse, umler Major Kvc'lyn. Onh'rs w(‘ni given for tliesi^ troojis to move to 
Westminster, and early in the morning of lh(‘ Kith th(! regiments of Morley 
and Moss, with some troops of horse, oecupiecl the palace-yard and the avenues 
of the house. Lamb('rt, on the other hand, di-ew together his men, and posted 
tliem in King street and about the ablx^y. 

The two parties faced taieh other, but tlu! men wen', loath to fight ivgainst 
their lirotlu'rs in arms, and th((ir (»l!ic«'rs did not urge them. Wlien I«ontludl 
the sjxiaker [who elaiined to lx; the chief commander] came up in his coach, 
Lambert sneeringly ordered oneof hisofluM'rs to eonduet the “lord-general” to 
Whitehall, hut he was sufh'reil to ndurn to his own lunise, Tlu' council of 
state then met, and after a good <t('ul of alt('reat ion it was agn'cd that the par- 
liament wjis not to sit, that, the eouneil of (dliciw should keep the public 
yx'ace, iuul caus(‘, a form of governuu'ut to Ix' drawn up, which should be hiid 
Ixifore a luiw j«>rliuim«it spc'fxlily to Ik^ smmnoiKid.* Klwitwoexl was declared 
to be eommamler-in-chief, witli full powers, Lamlxu't major-general, and a 
committee of sjifety was ajjpointed. To ascerla,in the feelings of the armies 
in Inland and Hcotlund, (Vdoiuil Harrow’ w'as S(‘nt to t!u! former country, ami 
(k)lon(‘l (lohhet to tlie latter. Harrow found the otlic(*rs find men wavering 
ami divided; Gobbet was imprisoned Ijy Monk, who dfudanxl for the parlia- 
nu'ut. 


(iKNKHAI,. MONK TAKliS I’llK nKfNH 

,The conduct of Monk, who now Ixwomes the j)rineipal object of attention, 
is ambiguous iHtyond example. He had Jtarly served under Goring in the 
Ncftherlamls; he was in tlm royal army in IrttUiml, ami was mmle a prisoner 
at Nuntwich; he nnnaim'd in thes Tow(*r till the end of the war, when lie got 
a command in Indand; Ixf attjmhed himwdf strongly 1.0 Gromwell, by whom 
t.ho governnunit <*f Scotland was confxled to him; he continued his atlJusU- 
ment to Gnmiwell’s family, and 1x5 wn)le to llichard a most judicious letter, 
point.ing out t he best nuxles of securing his pow(ir. Monk was no spciculativc 
i'(‘[)uhlican, h<^ was no f!inat.ie in njligion, though mue.h infinoncod by his wife, 
who was a PmsbyU'rian. Ihs was a imuj of a phlegmatic temper, and of 
im|x'n('irable stxtn'cy. Th(' royalists always had lu>p(^B of him; and it is not 
improbable, that now seeing tiui power of Oromwcirs house gone, his secret 

an a/frf<‘nuint nmtual w(*aku«sH(*.s tlio fj<m/y Parllainont nitiml woiKoliisHly 

from Ibal hall from which (’nmiwoH six yoarK Iioforo, hail drivim it ho j/^nominiouHly ; axul Ijain* 
tho paltry imitator of Cromwoll, romaimnl matitor oX the field without Laving achieved a 
victory,’*— <hTVoT.*>J 
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plan was to aid, if it could be done with safety, in restoring the king. The first 
care of Monk was to secure Edinburgh castle and Leith fort, and to occupy 
Berwick. When this was known in London, it was resolved that Lambert 
should march against him; and he set out forthwith for the north (Nov. 3rd), 
having previoudy exacted a promise from Fleetwood, that he would como to 
no agreement with either the king or Haslerig without his approbation. 

Monk meantime went on re-modelling his army: those of his officers who 
were of the Wallingford House party having resigned their commissions, 
he supplied then places with such as he could depend on; he also displaced 
many who had been put in by the parliament. As his treasiuy and maga- 
zines were well supplied, and he knew that his opponents wanted money, lie 
sought to procrastinate; he therefore sent deputies to London, and on their 
return pretending that the agreement which they had concluded was some- 
what obscure, he opened a negotiation with Lambert, who was at Newcastle, 
in order to have it e^lained. Meanwhile he went on re-forming his army, 
dismissing even the privates of whom he was not certain, and supplying their 
place with Scots. He held a convention of the Scottish estates at Berwick, 
and having commended the peace of the country to them diu-ing his .absence, 
and obtained a grant of money (Dec. 6th), he fixed his headquarters at 0<drl- 
stream, where he still continued to amuse Lambert with negotiations. 

Meantime the cause of the army was losing ground in city and country. 
The apprentices in London had frequent scuffles with the soldiers; an attempt 
was made to seize the Tower; Admiral Lawson declared for the p.arliamonf., 
and brought his fleet up to Gravesend; Whetham, governor of Portsmouth, 
admitted Haslerig and Morley into tlie town, and the troops sent against them 
went over to them; the Isle of Wight declared for the parliament. At length 
the soldiers themselves abandoned their officers, and putting themselves under 
the command of Okey and Alured, they assembled (Dec. 24th) in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and having declared for the parliament, marched by Lcaithall's 
house, in Chancery Lane, and saluted him as their general. On the 26th, the 
speaker and those members who were in town walked to the house, the soldiers 
shouting and cheering them as they passed. Haslerig returned hi triumph, 
and the Rump once more flourished. Fleetwood had on his loiees su^udcre<l 
his commission to the speaker; Lambert, Desborough, and others, nuidc their 
submissions in the humblest maimer, but they were aU confined to their houses 
at a distance from London. The army was re-modelled; not less than fiftiKin 
hundred officers being discharged. The Rump proceeded to puiiisli sucli 
members as had been of the late committee of safety; Vane was expelled, i>U(l 
ordered to retire to his house at Raby; Salloway was sent to the Tower; 
Whitelocke had to resign the great seal, and narrowly escaped being com- 
mitted also. Charges of treason were made against Ludlow and others. 

A new council of state was appointed, and an oath, renouncing kingship 
and the Stuarts in the strongest terms, was imposed on all mem^rs of the par- 
liament. Meantime, Lord Fairfax and Monk had arranged tliat on the aaiuc 
day (Jan. 1st, 1660), the latter should cross the Tweed, and the former should 
seize the city of York. The engagement was punctually performed; the 
royalists in Y ork opened the gates and admitted Fairfax. Though the weather 
was severe. Monk continued his march; Lambert’s troops having obeyed the 
orders sent to them to disperse, no opposition was encountered; and having 
stayed five dasrs to consult with Fairfax at York, Monk resumed his march 
for the capital (16th), the invitation to do so being now arrived. It was Fair- 
fax’s advice that he should remain in the north, and there proclaim the king, 
but he said it would be dangerous in the present temper of his officers; in fact. 
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at York ho caned one of them for cluir^ng him -with this design. At Netting 
ham on the 21st they wesre near signing an engagement to obey the parlia- 
ment in all things “ except the bringing in of Charles Stuart.” At Leicester, on 
the 2.3rcl, Monk wia obligc'd to sign an answer to a pet,ition from his native 
county, Devon, giving it as his opinion, that monarchy could not 1)0 restored, 
that it wo\iUl Ix' dangerous to recall the secludeil memlx-rs, and iwlvising sul)- 
mission to the ])resent parliament.. At this towi ho was joined by Scott and 
Robinson, two of the members sent, jw it were, to do liim honour, but in reality 
to discover his intent.ions. ITe treated them with gixiat respect, and always 
referred t.o them the bearers of the nunKTous addresst's that were pn'sc’iited 
to him, for the restoration of the s('clud(*d memlx'i's and “a fi*ee parliamtait.” 

The t.rooi>s which Monk had brought, with him did not exceed five thousand 
men, and those in and about London W'cre more numerous; lie. therefore wrote 
from Ht. Albans, on the 2Sth, retiuiring, to ])revent cpiarrels or seduction, that 
five regiments .should Ix) removed. An ordi'r was made t.o tluit elTect (Feb. 
2nd), but. the men reru.s('d hi oIm\v; the royalists of the city tri(‘d to gain them 
over; they remaiiuxl, however, faithful to the parlianw'ut, and, on Ixiing 
])romised their arrears, inarched out cpiudly the next, morning. Monk led in 
his troops the following day, and t.(K)k up his (piartem at Whitehall. On the 
Oth Monk ix'ceived the thanks of tiie housis In his reply, he noticed the 
numerous addre.s.ses for a free and full parlianx'nt which he liad r<‘ceived, 
(‘Xi)r(‘s.sed his dislike of oaths and engagements, and his hoiies that neither 
cavaliiTs lutr fanatics would be entrusted with civil or military power. By 
some hisspeech was thought, tooilictatorial. “Tlu‘,s<*rvant,” .said Hcott, “has 
alrea.<ly learned to give (lireetions to his masters.” Monk also oxcitf'd suspi- 
cion, by demuiTing to the oath abjuring the Htuarts to Ix) taken by memlxirs 
of the council of slate. Seven of tlu* other members, he observisl, had not yet 
taken it, and lie should like to know tlmir reasons; e.xixirienco had sJiown that 
such oaths were of little force; he had jiroved his devotion to the parliament, 
and woiilil de so again. 

'Hie tide of loyally still eoiil.inued U» swidl in the city. Tlie secluded mem- 
Ixim lu'ld fnxpieiit nu’clings there, and some even of t.he king’s judges who 
were in parliana'iit entered into eominunieations w'ith them. The last, elec- 
tions had givi'ii a common council zealous for a. full and fnxi parliament; they 
set the present on<‘ at naught., refiused to jiay the la.x(‘s imposetl by it, and 
nH‘.eiv<‘d and answered uddressi'S from the. counties. To check these pro- 
ceedings, it. was r(!.solved by the eoimcil of stab' that eleven of t.lie common 
council should Ixi arrested, the posts and chains which had Ixxni fixi'd in the 
strci'ts Ix) taken away, and tiie city ga(.(‘S l)e <lestr()y<‘d. In the dead of 
nipht of Pehrunry 0i.h, Monk received ordem to carry this ^solution into 
(illect. lie obeywl, though his oflicors and soldiers murmnrod; the citizeius 
iweived him with groans and likses, but made no opiiosition. When the posts 
and cha,in.s wore rciuovcd, Monk .sent b) say that he thought enough had Ixsoii 
done; but ho was (liroctml to complete the demolition, and he therefore 
destroyisl the gates an<l porbiulliscs. Ho then led his men back to White- 
liall, and, having there coolly con.sl<lenHl the whole matter, ho thought he saw 
a de.sign t o embroil him with t he citizens, and, finally, lay liim aside. In 
concert w'ilh his efiicers, he wrot.c next morning t.o the speaker, ro([uiring that 
by tlie following h’riday every vacancy in the house should be filled up, pre- 
paratory to a (liHsolution and the calling of a new parliament. lie then 
marclusl his tnxips int.o Finsbury Fudds, ctuised a eonimon comicil to be 
summoned, and told them t.Iiat he wjis come to join with them in procuring 
a full and free parliament.^ 
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Monk went to the common council and told them what he had done. 
Guildhall resounded with cries of " God bless your excellency I ” Tire soldiers 
were feasted. The cry went forth throughout London of “Down with the 
Rump.” Pepys^ has described, as none but an eye-witness could describe, 
the scene of that night: “In Cheapside there were a great many bonfires, 
and Bow bells and all the bells in all the churches as we went home were 
a-ringing. Hence we went homewards, it being about ten at night. But tlie 
common joy that was everywhere to be seen! The munber of bonfires, there 
being fourteen between St. Dunstan’s and Temple Bar, and at Strand Bridge I 
could at one time tell thirty-one fires. In King street seven or eight; and all 
along burning and roasting, and drinking for rumps. There being mnps tied 
upon sticks and carried u^ and down. The butchers at the May-pole in the 
Strand rang a peal with their knives when they were going to sacrifice their rump. 
On Ludgate Hill there was one turning of the spit that had a rump tied upon 
it, and another basting of it. Indeed it was past imagination, both the greatness 
and the suddenness of it. At one end of the street you would think there was 
a whole lane of fiau, and so hot that we were fain to keep on the further side.” 

Charles and his court were at Brussels when the news reached them of 
these events in London. “They thought all their suffering over,” pys 
Clarendon.* And yet the best informed men in London, whether republican 
or royalist, could not penetrate the thick veil of Monk’s real intentions. 
Aubrey J who lived a gossiping fife in places of public resort, and had access 
to persons of influence, says of certain friends, “they were satisfied that he 
pilonk] no more intended or designed the king’s restoration, when ho came 
into England, or first came to London, than his horse did.” Sir Henry Vane, 
after the menacing letter had been written to the parliament, said to Ludlow, 
that “unless he were much mistaken. Monk had yet several masks to put off.” 
Ludlow went to see him in the city, and after much discourse Monk exclaimed, 
“Yea, we must live and die together for a commonwealth.” Whatever were 
his real intentions, he maintained his ascendanejr by the most earnest profes- 
sions of fidelity to the republican party and their opinions. Yet his actions 
were more than doubtful. The hoiise had twice resolved that the secluded 
members should not be admitted. Monk had determined the contrary. 
The infusion of so many of these who had been originally thrust out of parlhi- 
ment for the moderation of their opinions, was the surest way to neutralise tlie 
power of the republican faction, who drmg to authority with a tenacity tlrat 
indicated their real weakness. 

Monk, on the 21st of February, sent an escort of his soldiers to accompany 
a body of the secluded members to the house of commons, he having pre- 
viously read them a speech, in which he formally declared for a common- 
wealth. When they took their seats the greatest heats were cj^ibitod; and 
some of the republicans withdrew from the house. Seventeen of them wont 
in a body to Monk, to demand his reasons for these proeeeclings. He pro- 
tested his zeal to a commonwealth government; “and they ttien pressed him 
more home by demanding, if he would join with them against Charles Stuart 
and his party? ” He took off his glove, and putting his hand within Sir Arthur 
Haslerig’s hand, he said, “I do here protest to you, in the presence of all tliese 
gentlemen, that I will oppose to the utmost the setting-up of Charles Stuart, 
a single person, or a house of peers.” Ludlow who records this, says that 
Monk then expostulated with them touching their suspicions, saying, “li^at 
is it that I have done in bringing these members into the house? Are they 
not the same that brought the king to the block? though others cut off his 
head, and that justly.” The members thus restored by Monk were chiefly 
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of that great Pi-osbytcrian body who had boon ejected by the Independents; 
and who now expected that tliey sliould l)o strong eiioiigli, in tlio event of the 
restoration of the monarchy, to make terms for the establislunent of their 
form of clmrch government. 

Tliey immediately became a majority in parliament.; apiioiuted Monk 
gcneral-in-chief; foriiied a now council of state; and supcrsi'ded slun-ilTs, 
justices of the peace and milit.ia otlicei-s, wlio were supporters of republican 
institutions. Tlie covenant was again to lie promulgated; the. confession of 
faith of th(» a.ssombly of divines to he adopted; the penal laws against, (lalh- 
olics, wirudi Cromwell randy put. in force;, were to he called int o full vigour. 
Th(' t.{'nd<'nci(*s of some of the nuanhers 
towards monarchy were still very feeddy in- 
(!ical.('d. Ihieertainty everywhere jircnauled, 
whilst, the ma.n who had the pow<‘r of the 
sword was w(dl knoAvn to have no fix(‘d jirin- 
ciples of iiolitics or religion — was more 
groeily of wealth than (;xcil.ed hy any (taring 
ambition — and would only declare him.s<df 
hy some irrevocable action when he had 
made uj) his mind as to the probahh* success 
a,nd ix'rmanoncy of king or conunomv(*idl.h. 

Admiral Montague had Ixten apointed “gcni- 
eral at s('a,’’ the republican adinirsd Lawson 
Ixdng put. aside, fie was the patron of 
P(*pys, and told him, on the Oth of Mandi, 
that t juire were great endeavours to bring in 
t.lie protector again, but that he did not 
think it would last long if he were brought 
in. Monl.ague add(‘d, '‘No, nor the king 
ludllu’r — though he s(‘<;nis to think he will i>ui{kk ani> dauuku <»■ tum sixtoiintii 
come in — unle.ss he carry himself v('ry so- (iKunmv 

berly and w(dl.” 

ilow (lhark'S carru'd hims(df was pi'rfectly well known to his most zealous 
friends — even to those; who t.h(‘ms(dv(*s live’vl “solx'rly and we;!!.” WIk'ii a 
j»r<»pos!d was made* to ( )liv(*r Cromwell tluit. Clmrle'S should miury his (lmight,(;r, 
the; ]»rot.('c.lor objected his “debauche'd life;” as Jin instipe*nible didiculty. 
TJie royeilists, Pn*sbyt(‘riiin or I'lpiseeopiilhin, siiw no such objection in the 
nuirriage of Cjuirles wil.h the st ate of Mngland, Ve'ry curious (iombinations of 
men long .separeited we're* now forming. Old fjiithful frieends of his house weere; 
flocking to the king eit. Bre'ehi. Amongst tlu'in now and f.he;n sipiK;ar(;(l some; 
country g(;nfl(‘miin, who.se* cloth(*s we*re of a s()be;re;r hue; and ei more lOnglish 
cut., thiui those; of (!harle;s’s habitual courti<*rs. Ihe'se* had discarde*d the love- 
l()eks of the; c,avedie*rs, tlu'ir .slashesl doublets and flowing mant.Ie.s, for the; 
hideous {wriwigs jind eiubroiel(;re*d surtouts of the Parisiiin feishion. Ve;ry 
tiiraishe'd were; t,h(; gold and silv<*r (•mbroiele;ri(*s of the; c.ovirti(;rs a.t Brusse'ls, 
or Bre'dii, or the Hague, in tlie cetrly spritig of HiOO, when Knglishnx'U from 
home gathere'd iibout. th(;m. “Iheeir clot.h<;s were; not worth forty shillings, 
the_be;st of them,” seiys Pepys. London soon s(*nf. money to tJie; (‘xile's, einel 
Peiris wiis ready to provide; fmerie's of which the Louvre might lisive; be'cn 
proiul. For tlu*re wets a. growing confld(*nc.e t.hat. l.h(; e*.omtnonw(;iilth w'as feist 
coming to an ('iiel. Me'n, by a sort of instinct.iv(; f(*cling, we;re sett.ing tip the 
king’s arms: and drinking t.]io king’s health, though Monk and his bands wore 
still dominating in the; CUty and at IVlute;!!:!!!. 
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END OF THE EUMP PARLIAMENT, MARCH 16, 1660 

The Long Parliament was to terminate its sittings on the 16th of March. 
On the 13th, that once formidable republican ^embly voted that the oath 
of a member of parliament — to be “ true and faithful to the commonwealth of 
England, as the same is now established, without a king or house of lords,” — 
should be abolished. On the 15th of March the popular sentiment was mani- 
fested at the royal exchange. A statue of Charles I had been removed after 
the tragedy of the 30th of January; and in the niche where it stood was written, 
“Exit tyrannus, regum ultimus, anno libertaiis Anglice restitutas prim), 
annoque Domini 16^." For twelve years few had ventured to aflinn that 
“tyrant and the last of kings” were words of offence; or had asserted that 
the year 1648 was not the first year of the restored liberty of England. _ On 
the evening of the 15th of March, a ladder was placed against this niche; 
soldiers stood around; a house painter mounted the ladder, painted out th<! 
inscription, and waving his cap, shouted “God bless King Charles II!” 
Again bonfires blazed in the streets. 

On the 16th of March, the parliament met to vote their own dissolution, 
and England hoped that a long term of rest and security had been earned by 
the sufferings and changes of twenty years. Some few uplifted tlioir voices 
against the inevitable event; and still clung to their faith in a commoiuvTMilUi ; 
to their assured belief that liberty and peace would be best maintiiinod by 
the absolute authority of a “grand or general council of the nation.” This 
was Vane’s opinion, having no misgiving for his past actions and no dread 
of his future lot, even though it were the hardest: “He had all possible 
satisfaction of mind as to those actions God had enabled him to do for the 
commonwealth, and hoped the same God would fortify him in his siilIeringH, 
how sharp soever, to boar a faithful and constant testimony thereto.” liiis 
was also his friend Milton’s t opinion: “ What I have spoken is the language? 
of that which is not called amiss, the good old cause : if it seem strange to any, 
it will not seem more strange, I hope, than convincing to backsliders: thus 
much I should, perhaps, have said, though I were sure I sliould have spokc^n 
only to trees and stones, and had none to cry to but with the prophet, ‘ 0 earth , 
earth, earth!’ to tell the very soil itself what her perverse inhabitants are deaf 
to. Nay, though what I have spoke should happen (which Thou sulT(ir not 
who didst create mankind free! nor Thou next who didst mdeern us from 
being servants of men!) to be the last words of our expiring liberty.”® 

Nineteen years and a half had now elapsed since the Long Parliament fimt 
assembled — years of revolution and bloodshed, during which the nation Jiad 
made the trial of almost every form of government, to return at last to that 
form from which it had previously departed. On the 16th of March, one day 
later than was originally fixed, its existence, which had boon illegally prolonged 
since the death of Charles I, was terminated by its own act. The readtir i.s 
already acquainted with its history. For the glorious stand which it iiuuk? 
against the encroachments of the crown, it deserves both admiration suid 
gratitude; its subsequent proceedings assumed a more ambiguous character; 
ultimately they led to anarchy and military despotism. Put, whatisver w(?n? 
its merits or demerits, of both posterity has reaped the benefit. To th(! first, 
the English are indebted for many of the rights wHch they now enjoy; by 
the second, they are warned of the evils which result from political clianges 
effected by violence, and in opposition to the habits and prediloctious of the 
people./ 

^e clouded detemoinations of Monk were very soon becoming more trans- 
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parent.. Ha had socretly rocoivod hw couMin, kSir Jolm (Ircnvillc, who had 
loiift sought an inhTviow in vain, to d(’liv(‘r a h't lor from tlio king. Ho ■would 
send no loltc'r in answor. [llo wroto oiu*, read it to ({renvillc', thou bunioil 
it and told (Ironvillo to roiiKunlKT tho conlonts.] llo ontrustod (ironvillo to 
proniiso (’harh's Hint Im would hit liis dovotod soiwnnl.. Monk mado no con- 
dilioiiH, hut lio ti'iidiTi'd some advioo — that thore should hi' a. gonoral am- 
nosly, with only four I'.xoi'ptionH; tliat tlio possossom of confisoati'd proporty 
should not hi* disturhoil; that tlioro should ho lihorty of itonsoionoo. (}rou- 
villo ropairod to tin* king at lirusst'ls, whore tlioy ihot in soorot.. A more 
formal hody of onvoj's from lOngland now prosontod thomsolvos to tho king — 
a. doputation of I’roshytorians, wlm camo to ofl'or tlio samn tonus whioli liad 
hoon proposoil to his fathor in tJio Islo of Wight. TJio parliamont was to havo 
tho oontrol of tlio army; tlio civil war was to Iki doolarod lawful; now patonts 
of nohility wore to ho anmillod. (tJiarlos laughed in liis sloovo. “Little do 
tlioy tliinii,” Jio said, “ tliat (lonoral Monk and I are upinj so good tonns.” 

'nil* l*roshytorians holioviid that they alone had any clianoo of suiicoss. 
“ Loavo tho giimo in our hands,” tho.v said to tho oavaliors. 'I'hoy prohahly 
thought oorroctly that Charles was indifforont. as to tho form of worsJiip 
iindor wliicli England should ho whon ho oamo to ho king. Hut they know 
that ]l.ydo was dovotod to tlio rostoratiou of tho Anglican ohurch, as a nooos- 
sary (*onsoi|uonco of tho restoration of tho monarchy. They wished that 
1 lyde should ho oxpollod from power or intluonco, and usi'd the st rongest argu- 
ments to iiiduco the heliof that tho restoration could not ho accomplislu'd 
whilst, ho was a royal counsellor. In spile of their convic.lioii of Monk’s 
adhesion to their causi*, tho few to whom Charles had out rusted the secret of 
his oorrespondetiiio with him, still soniotinios douhled. Tho Fiimcli nmhassa- 
dor tried to ohiain Monk’s oonfidcuco. Ho would give no opinion lus to tho 
flit ure government of England. Tliat must lio settled hy the ne.\t parlianiont. 
Monk’s real opinions wore tho loss necessary to ho disclosed ; for all lOngland 
was hecoming Impatient for tho ri'storation. Old servants of t.lio connnon- 
wealth — Broghill, and Thurloo, and Js'iitliall — olTercd to Charles their 
suhmisslou and their advice. The king, from mixed motives of indolence 
and prudence, sulTered mattei’s to iiroci'od without comniit ting himself to any 
party, or making any engagements for his future conduct, llo yielded to 
Monk’s advice in one "particular. He loft the Spanish Nellioiiands, and o,stah- 
lislieil himself at Hreda.‘ 

TaMitKirr's is’sirimKn'roNT and thr “vurr TAurjAMKNT” 

Tn tho midst of the apjiari'iit certainty of tho re.stora.tion iH'ing at hand, a 
new cause of .‘darm suddenly aro.s(', Liunhort ha,d hi'i'ti cimnnit.l.ed to the 
Tower, when Monk’s interest iMXiamo predominant. llo t'seaped on tho t)tli 
of April, and was speedily at t.ho head of some soldiers, who had rovolt.i'd; 
and, marching through tile midland counties, ho called upon all to join him 
who would preserve tlio commonwealth. Monk sent Ingoldshy to encounter 
hamlH'rt; and declared to Crenville that, if Lamhert met with any success, 
he would no longer have any reservation, hut act in the king’s name and under 
his commission, to summon the royalists to arms. On the 22nd of April, 
Lamhert and his men were met at Diiventry hy rngoldshy’s troops. A parley 
was proposed: hut. Ingoldshy refuai«l any'aec,ominoda,tion. 1’lie two armies 
had advaiieed elose to each "other, and the conflict seemed imminent, when 

U It 1:1 .stud to litivo Immhi tho ininntion of tho Hpanianln to (l(d<atn CTluirlcH till Jattiaicaand 
Dunkirk Mhouhl he rohtonid, A«c<»rdin/y to <ilar<‘iuhm ♦* ho narrowly oscjipod (l(itontiou.*>J 
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Lambert’s cavalry threw away their pistols; and thoir loadtT was (luickly a 
prisoner. 

The last battle of the commonwealth had now to be fought at the bust ings. 
The elections took place. A few of the old republiciins were roUmu'd. Soiiai 
members were elected who believed that the restoration of t he nioiijirciiy could 
be effected, without losing any of the liberties which had been won siiicc (in' 
days of Laud and Strafford. Tire greater number were nu'u who wc'n* ('if Iut 
led away by a fever of loyalty, or were indifferent to any Kwu'.tion whi(di would 
end the stru^les and imcertainties of twenty yearn. It was impoasihle. (iiat a, 
king thus restored amidst a conflict of piwsions and preju(lie<‘s — of o!i! 
hatreds and new ambitions — should be forward to make any j)rof('ssif»ns of 
public duty, or cherish any deep affection for the peopl(> lui was to g(»v('rn. 
It was fortunate that Charles was only a heartless voluptuary, and was loo 
selfish in his craving for ease and plciisure, to add the pei-sonal en(>rgy of lli(> 
tyrant to the almost inevitable tjn-anny of tho.se who helievc'd Ilia, I. (h<* king 
and the people could return to the same condltioji in which they wcr<\ iK’forc 
Hampden refused to pay sliip-moncy. Tlio king’.s position with rcganl lo tin' 
church was, in a similar degree, under the conti-ol of the sjimo sj»irit of indif- 
ference. Secretly a papist, openly a scoffer, Episco])alian, rrcshvlorian, or 
Independent might harass each other, so that Charles was (piiet. ilc. faiH-icd 
hinaself most safe with those who professed to believe that his aulliorily was 
divine; and that “Render unto Cicsar” meant, if rightly inlerpn'h'd, let. 
Csesar’s will be the one law. 


of 


Five hundred and fifty-^six members had been elected ‘ to th<‘ house o 
commons, the greater number of whom took their seats on the 2r»th of April. 
Ten peers only met in the house of lords on that day. rreshyloiiaiis and 
cavaliers looked suspiciously at each other; but th (5 Presbyh'riaiis, more 
accustomed to act in union, nianccuvrod that one of their party should li(! 
elected sp^ker. The first business of both houses wa.s to return lliaiiks lo 
Monk for his services, and the lords voted that a statue shouhl Ix! en'ch'd in 
ms honour. Colonel Ingoldsby also received the thanks of tluj commons fur 
ms prompt action against Lambert. Tlio house was" not ycit in the lumioiir 
to forget the sound advice of Monk to tlio lords when he return(«l them his 
thanta — to look forward and not backward in transacting affairs.” ’I'hc 
cavaliera soon made the house and the nation undei'shind tliat tln^ (lay (»f a 
tnimpimnt rea,ction was fast approaching. Tlieir spirit spnsad amongsl, I he 
moderate ^d independent : “ Every one hoped in this change! to cliangc 
to^ condition, and disowned all things they had before adviscid,” siivs .Mrs 
Hutchinson.^ Every ballad singer sang up and down the strcct.s' ribald 
rhymes, made m reproach of the late commonwealth.” 

The day after parliament met. Sir John Grenville w('nt to the sitting of | Ik* 
coimcil <jf state, and asked to speak with the lord gonend. To his hands he 
dehvered a packet se^cd with the royal arms. Monk alfee-ted siirprb* and 
alarm, and it was decided that Grenville should be called in. He sjiid (,h:d. the 
packet had been entrusted to him by the king, his maslor, at Hreda. 'I’he 
council resolved that the le^rs which Grenville brought should Im! (hdiven'd 

Wr O Grenville a])penred at tlu! door of thr* 

lower house, and being called to the bar presented a Jettc'r addnm'd “ 'Po our 

nr parliament froel 7 chosen, 5t was llw, prdscnl oiki ; tlinro was no .‘oiirt 
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tniRty an<l woll beloved the speaker of the hoviso of coiiuuons.” He then 
wont through the same formality at the hoasc of lords. With each letter was 
enclosed a document addressed to the w^holo nation — the Declaration from 
liivda. (Jnmvilki theii jirococ'ded to the e.if.y, and presented a letter from the 
king nddross(!d to th(i lord mayor, alderuK'n, and common council, whicli also 
contained the Declaration. 

<’irAnr;HH’ nucr-AiiATioN' viioM mtnoA, and Tirn asinwsty (lOfiO A.n.) 

Tn all tlu's<i papa's, the compositi«)n of Ifyde, there was little to alarm, 
and much to proiiitiate, the pnahmt and peaceful. Tlie commons were 
assun'd ‘‘u))on our royal word — t.hat non<! of our predec.(*ssors hav(i had a 
greater <“steem for parliaments than we liave;” — parliaments ivere “so vital 
a i)a.rt of the const itution of the kingdom, a.nd so necessaiy for the government 
of it., that,, w(' w(>ll know, ik'HIut princes nor people c!in be, in any tolerable 
d<‘gr('(', hapjiy without them.” The De.claration j)rofessc<l the king’s desire 
“ that, all our sub.j('ets may (mjoy what by law is tiu'irs, by a full and entire 
administration of jusiic<i throughout the land.” It (leclared “a fi-ee and 
general ]>ardou to all our subjects” — excepting only such persons “as shall 
hemafter b<! (‘xc(‘pt('<l by a(d of parliament,.” All are inviUid to a ()erfect 
union amongst UienuKiIves. 

Dejtloring th(^ <'xislenc(^ of ndigious animosities, “We do deelarcalU)erty 
to tend('r coiiscumces; aiul that no man shall b(! dis(tuiet,ed, or called in ques- 
tion, for dilTcnmces of opinion in mattci’s of religion, whicli do not disturb 
the iK'ace of the kingdom.” All matters nslatiug to the ])osscasion of estates 
“shall be determined in parliamimt.” Both houses immediately applied 
thcmselvi's to pn'pare answi'i-s to the royal lot, tors; declared that, “according 
to t,be ancient and fundamental laws of this kingdom, the government Is, and 
ought to be, by king, lords, .and commons”; voted r)0,00(W. to t,ho king as a 
gift; and presented (Irenville with fitK)/,. to buy a jewel. Comm issionei's from 
both houses wi're chosen to convey th(‘ir answers to the king, (treuvillo 
])rece<lcd thi'iii with the best proof of loyalty and affection — 'l,.')0t)f. in gold, 
and a hill of exchange for 2r),()(H)Z. Pt‘pys/‘ tells us that Charles, when (Inm- 
ville brought him the niomy, was “so joyful, that, be called the princess royal 
and (luk(* of York, to look upon it, as it lay in tho portmanteau before it was 
taken out.” 

On the Sth of May the two houses of parliament, iiroclaimed Charles If 
king of hlngland, Hivitlainl, and fnland, at Westminsbir, at Wliikihall, and 
in the city. Altliongh tho king hiwl not arriv<‘d, tlm restorat.iou of the mon- 
archy was comphded. in a (h'lirium of loyalty tho ('oiiveution J’arliarncnt 
never thought of making conditions for the libert,i('s of the country. Ilak', 
the great judge, and I’rynne, t.lie learned lawyer, had veiitimitl to propose a 
eommitti'e for coiKsidering what jiroiiositlons should bo niiule to Charles, 
bi'foro t.lie destinies of tho country w'cro irnwocably committed to bis gukl- 
ance. Monk oiiposed this: “1 (taniiot answer for the jKiace either of the 
nation or of the army, if any delay Is put, to the semling for tlu! king. What 
need is tlw're of sending propositions to him? Might we not as well prepare 
them, and olTer them to him wlutn he shall come over? He will bring neither 
army nor treasure with him, eitlutr to fright or corrupt us.” The house 
as-seuted by acclamation. It restc<l the consiirvancy of all that the nation 
hail won since tlu* o|)('ning of the Long Varlianumt ujion t lu* flimsy foundation 
of the Declaration from Bri'da. Bills won) ])re])are(l, which were to bo pre- 
sented for the acceptance of the king, “when he shall come over.” 
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the king upon us, let me be damned, body and soul, if cvc'r 1 see a liair 
of any man’s head touched, or a pemiy of any num’s c'sliiU', upon lliis 
quarrel.” 

Ingoldsby had received the thanks of the connnons for n'ec'Jit «>rvife.s. 
He, and others who had signed the warrant for the king’s c«(‘<*ul.ion, wore 
members of the commons. On the 9th of May, the (k'bale on the Anineslv 
Bill came on in both houses. The carl of Northimilmrlnnd Siiiil, thiit (Iniugli 
he had no part in the death of the king, he was ugtiinst (|ucs(ioning (lio. o 


« \JX Q\SLXGX\JOLVy f JLl IIILIII HlUrSU f 

know no :mn that deserves it more than myself; for I was geius-nl of 1 !ui nriiiy 
at that time, and had power sufficient to prevent the pi-octsslings agninst 
the king; but I did not think fit to make use of it to that end.” Ltsithnll, 
the son of the famous speaker, provoked the house to tmnull, by boldly say- 
ing, “He that first drew his sword against the king coinniilled as liigh an 
offence as he that cut off the king’s head.” 

The house at last voted as to the number of regicides to bo excludoil from 
the amnesty, and decided that seven should bo excepted. But, it ulsi > n'st th-iM t 
that every one should be arrested who luul sat upon the king’s l.rial, and their 
property seized. Other arrests took place. Some who had laboured best, 
with Cromwell to uphold the honour of England, such as Thurloe, weni 
impeached. The titles bestowed by the two protectors were annulkHl. I Ii ion 
^ great auctions, political or religious, which affected the futurii siifetyaiul 
^erues ot the^ nations, postponement was the ruling policy of th<i (lavaliers. 
^e Presbyterians, who were the first to aim at religious supnanacy, liegan 
clearly to see that the day was fast approaching, when Ihey would ri'gret 
the tranquillity they liad enjoyed under the toleration of that ruler whom 
they had now agreed to declare a traitor. 

The fortunes of Charles had so deeidcclly changed in the coui’se of a lit lie 
month, that the foreign courts who had looked advei’sely or coldly upon him 
now emban-assed him with their rival professions of 'rriondship. lie w;is 
wsely advised not to be too forward to receive such civililiios from l'’i-!incc nr 
from Spam as might compromise him in the future policy of En'dand The 
states of Holland mvited him to take his departure from the Hague- and 
he arrived there from Breda on the 15th of May. Thither c,ame f.h(i coinmis- 
poners of the parliament; the town-clerk of London, with ald(M*in(Mi and 
^ser dignitaries; deputations of the Presbyterian clergy; and a swarm of 
Enghs^en of every vmety of ppiiiion, who wanted to i;rostrat,e l.liemst^lvcs 

the orator on the part of the house of 
with veneration and (anifidence; 
of /hi ^^®ir dcsir^ to serve him, expressed the oi)inions 

of the whole nation lettings out of the soul, expressions of transported 
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iniiKlrt.” Other lords had had <lomiiuon over them ; but their hearts and souls 
did aldior such rulers, and ever contiuued faithful to their king. Anthony 
Asliloy (V)opcr had civil words from Charles. Fairfax was received with 
kindiKws. 

'File king made smooth siieeches to the Presbyterians; l)ut they fihtained 
no satisfaction as to th(( futun; of I'lngland in the groat (luestiou of religknw 
union. No one, howe\'('r, pressed hardly upon him. There weri^ no strong 
wonts spok(*n, tis IIh* (airlier race of Puritans would have spoken. Ihirnet," 
descril)iiig th(‘ geuera.1 character of ( 'harlos, .says, “He. was afl'uhk^ and easy, 
and loved (o be made so by all about him. The giuat art of ke<'piug him long, 
was lh(^ bc'ing easy, and the making everything (wsy to him.” The modern 
jthrasti is “to make things phiasant"; and both phnuscs mean that there 
should be a large ingredi<‘nt of fulseluMul in human affairs. Admiral Mon- 
tague, who was to have the honour of rcceh’ing the king on board his ship, 
had long boon in eommunication with him. Tlie .ship which earriwl the 
admiral’s (lag had an ugly name, the On the 2,‘lrd, the king, with 

the dukes of York and (}l<)uc*est<a*, and a largo train, came on hoard. “After 
dima'i',’’ .says Pepys,* who was now Montague’s so<n-elary, “the king and 
(luk(^ alt('r<‘d the name of somc^ of the .shi]w, viz.; the Naseb]/ l)ecam(^ the 
('/idrlcK: t.li('. Ilivhttrd, Janirx; the Mnnj, th(! DuitHnir (which was not 

in company with us), the Hviini'’ 

Lady Kanshawe," who was on board, is in ecslacu's; “Who can express 
the joy mill gallant ry of t hat, voyage; to s(*eso ma.uy great ships, the best in the 
world; to li(*ar the (Vumpets anil all other music; to see near a hundred brave 
ships .sail before lh(i wind with vast cloths and streamers; the neatness and 
<'l(';umcss of the sliijis, the gsilliintry of the. eonununders, the, vast jdenty of 
all sorts of provisions; hnl., above all, the glorious majesties of the king and 
liis two brothers, were so iKiyond man’s o.\pcet.ation and c.xpression.” The 
sky was cloiulh'ss, Hk' sea was calm, the moon was at the full. Charles 
Widked up and down fho <iuar((*r-d(S'k, h'lliug all the wonders of his eseajK' 
from Woniesler — his gnsMi coat uihI his country Imn'ches — the milli'r 
stopping his night walk the inn-k('e|K'r liiddiiig (lod bless him. “ He was 
an everlasting talker," writes Burnet, « and his gossip amongst his ihw frk'uds 
in Ibis moonliglit vuy.'ige gave some lieth'r jmnnisi* than the cold dignity of 
his father, whieh many must have remembered. It was a ni(‘rry trip-- and 
l*<‘P.v.s chuekles over “ the. brave diseonrsii." On (he morning of the 2r)th tlu'y 
were elost* to land at. I lover, and ('very one was preparing U) go ashore. “The 
king and Uk' two dukc's," .says Pepyx, “did eat tlu'ir breakfast before they 
went, and there being set sona^ ship’s diet, they at(* of nothing else hut pease 
and pork, and hoik'd beef” "a politic ai>iK'i(il(', which no doubt won the 
favour of Blake’s old sailors. 

When (harles landed at Dover, Monk was at hand to kne('l before him — 
“to r('C('iv<' his maj('sty as a mak'factor would his pardon,” — sjiys Oumbhvi' 
a biographer of the wary general. With a feeling that l)elong<'d to another 
time tlu' mayor of l)ov('r pixiscmltal the king with a liiblo. “It is the thing 
(hat 1 loV(' above all things in the w'orld,” said the ready actor who knew his 
part without, much study. The royal train went on to (ianU'riiury, There 
Monk w'litun'd iK'yond his usual caution, by pres('nting th(( king a list of 
seventy ix'i'sons that, he n'commended for einploynK'nts — men who,se names 
slunk in the nostrils of all cavaliers. Hyde, through Monk’s confidential 
advi.s(‘r, Morrict', mad<' the genend uiukirsbuid that such interierence was 
unpleasant., and Monk (juickly apologis('d afh'r a very awkward athunpt at 
(‘Xplanation. Hyde was at Charles’s side, and pn'vented him being too ciusy. 
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Monk received a lesson; but he was consoled by the order of the Garter being 
bestowed upon him. 

On the 28 th of May, King Charles set out from Canterbury, and slept that 
night at Rochester. At Blackheath the royal cavalcade had to pass the army 
of the commonwealth. Thirty thousand men were there marshalled. Many 
of these veterans had fought against the family and the cause which was 
now triumphant. The name of Charles Stuart had been with them a name 
oi hatred and contempt. They had assisted in building up and puUing down 
governments, which had no unity but in their determination to resist him who 
was now called to command them, with no sympathy for their courage, no 
respect for their stem enthusiasm. The great soldier and prince who had 
led them to so many victories had now his memory profaned, by being pro- 
claimed a traitor by a parliament that when he was living would have been 
humbled at his slightest frown. The procession passed on in safety; for the 
old discipline, that no enemy was ever able to prevail against in the battle- 
field, was still supreme in this pageant — this last harmless exhibition of 
that might through which the liberties of England had boon won; through 
whoso misdirection they were now imperilled. 

Charles went on in the sight of all London to Whitehall — a wearisome pro- 
cession, which lasted until nine at night, amidst streets strewn with flowers, past 
tapestried houses and wine-spouting fountains; with civic authorities wearing 
chains of gold, and nobles covered with embroidered velvets; trumpets bray- 
ing, mobs huzzaing. In this delirium of joy there was something beyond the 
idle shouts of popular intoxication. It was the expression of the nation’s 
opinion that the government of England had at length a solid foundation 
upon which peace and security, liberty and religion, m^ht be established.® 
It was late in the evening before the ceremonies of this important day were 
concluded; when Charles observed to some of his confidants, “It must surely 
have been my fault that I did not come before; for I have met with no one 
to-day who did not protest that he always wished for my restoration.” Tte 
re-establishment of royalty presented perhaps the only means of restoring 
public tranquillity amidst the conftision and distrust, the animosities and 
hatreds, the parties and interests, which had been generated by the events 
of the civil war, and by a rapid succession of opposite and ephemeral gov- 
ernments. “ To Monk,” says Lingard, f “ belong the merit of having, by h is 
foresight, and caution, effected this o ject without bloodshed or violence; 
but to his dispraise it must also be recorded,* that he effected it without any 
previous stipulation on the part of the exiled monarch. 

“ Never had so fair an opportunity been offered of establishing a compact 
between the sovereign and the people, of determining, by mutual consent, 
the legal rights of the crown, and of securing from future encroachment the 
freedom of the people. That Charles would have consented to such conditions, 
we have sufficient evidence; but, when the measure was proposed, the lord- 
general declared himself its most determined opponent. It may have been, 
that his cautious mind figmed to itself danger in delay; it is more probable 
that he sought to rive additional value to his services in the eyes of the new 
sovereign. But, watever were the motives of his conduct, the result was, 
that the king ascended the throne unfettered with conditions, and thence 
inferred that he was entitled to aU the powers claimed by his father at the 
commencement of the civil war. In a few years the consequence became 
manifest. It was found that, by the negligence or perfidy of Monk, a door 

[i On tlie question of the possibility or desirability of such a stipulation, historians have 
differed radically. See the following chapter.] 
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had been left open to the recurrence of dissension between the crown and the 
people; and that very circumstance which Charles had hailed as the consum- 
mation of his good fortune, served only to prepare the way for a second revo- 
lution, which ended in the permanent exclusion of his family from the gov- 
ernment of the kingdom.”/ 

With the Restoration the historic interest of Monk’s career ceases. The 
rude soldier of fortune had played the game with incomparable dexterity, 
and had won the stakes. He was made gentleman of the bedchamber, knight 
of the Garter, master of the horse, commander-in-chief, and duke of Albe- 
marle, and had a pension of £7,000 a year allotted to him. His utmost 
desires were satisfied, and he made no attempt to compete further in a 
society in which neither he nor his vulgar wife could ever be at home, and 
which he heartily despised. As long as the army existed of which he was 
the idol, and of which the last service was to suppress Vernier’s revolt, he 
was a person not to be displeased. But he entirely concurred in the measm-e 
for disbanding it, and thenceforward his influence was small, though men’s 
eyes turned naturally to him in emergency. In the trial of the regicides he was 
on the side of moderation, and his interposition saved Hasleng’s life; but 
his action at the time of Argyll’s trial will always be regarded as the most 
dishonourable episode in his career.2 

COMMERCE AND LITERATURE OF THE REPUBLICAN PERIOD 

The most instructive period in English history is the interval from 1640 
to 1660. Its various occurrences, however, are found to suggest very differ- 
ent lessons according to the political bias of the persons who make them an 
object of attention. Those who regard that struggle as assuming its more 
objectionable character, not so much from any love of change ana spoliation 
incident to the people, as from the want of timely and amicable concessions 
on the part of their rulers, are naturally disposed to look with forbearance on 
a good deal in the temper and manners of the party deemed to have been 
least in the wrong. It is not to be doubted that the parliamentarians, par- 
ticularly such as served in the army, were remarkable for the sobriety and 
regularity of their conduct. Profanity, drunkenness, debauchery of every 
description, may be said to have been unknown among them to a degree 
unparalleled in history; nor did they allow themselves to participate in any 
of those games or amusements which are the favourite relaxations of the 
people in most countries. Horse-racing, bear-baiting, the sport of the cock- 
pit, and the representations of the theatre, all were condemned. 

Instead of giving their leisure to such things, they sought their enjoy- 
ments in religious meetings, and in discussions on points of theology or civil 
government; and when such points were the matters contended for, whether 
by means of argument or of the sword, it became manifest that the roundhead, 
while despising the sensual riot of the cavalier, had a region of his own, where, 
in his turn, he became susceptible of the highest degree of excitement. As 
the difficulty of acquiring and maintaining tms ascendancy of the mental over 
the physical sympathies of human nature must have been great, it was natural 
that it should be viewed with some feeling of pride; audit is not surprising 
that their enemies, obliged to acknowledge their freedom from the vices of 
the appetites, should accuse them- of being much ^eater offenders than them- 
selves in everythmg relating to the vices of the mind. 

According to the cavalier, those habits of profane swearing, of drunken* 
ness, and of sensual excess in all respects, by which not a few of his party 
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studied to testify their abhorrence of all Puritan grimace, and to procliiim 
their undoubted attachment to the church and the king, were only tlu' vic(‘s 
of men — but sjjiritual pride, hypocrisy, rebellion, and tyranny, llicHt* W('i‘(‘. 
the vices of devils, and these were the chosen passions of his onoini(\s. t'ou- 
ceming the charge of insincerity it is more difficult to speak, inasmuch as, 
from its connection with strong religious impressions, it would often Im' least, 
suspected in the case of those persons who were most influenced by it. 'riie 
suppression of all amusements considered as tending to produce dissoluti‘iu‘S.s 
among the populace, was a great object with the Presbyterians, atid h'd t<i 
some impohtio interferences with popular feeling. It was no uncoinnmn 
thing to see players conducted through the streets of the metropolis in Ihcir 
theatric^ costume, having been seized by the police while in the act of strut- 
thig their hour away upon the stage. 

We have had occasion to note the manner in which the Presbyterians a nd 
royalists obtained supplies of money during the period of the civif wa r. W’lain 
that contest was decided, four sources remained from which aitls of tliis nature 
were derived— the customs, the excise, the monthly assessments, and <li»‘ 
estates of political delinquents. The two former branches of mvenue wertt 
farmed in 1657 at £1,100,000 a year, and with monthly assessments In!ld<^ an 
income of somewhat more than £2,000,000. The church lands a,nd th(! estates 
of delinquents were rarely sold at more than ten years’ purchawi. About 
£200,000 a year are supposed to have been obtained from thes(> sourees. 
During Richard’s protectorate, the expenditure wsis dcclanid to Iks above 
£2,200,000, the revenue falling short more than £300, OCX) of that amount,. 

In 1652 the army of the commonwealth was not less than fifty thousand. 
Cromwell subsequently reduced the number nearly ono-balf, but was obligati, 
on occasions, to increase it again. The general pay of the foot soltlitsrs Wits a 
shilling a day, the cavalry, as of a superior order, and liable to gitsat('r(',xi«in.st', 
received two shillings and sixpence. When the army consisted of forty t hou ■ 
^nd, which was the case in 1648, its pay was ostinuted at .i:80,()t)() iv mont,h. 
Beside the regular force in the pay of the government, there was the volunteer 
corps, m every county, under the name of militb. At the time of the 1 nittle 
of Worcester, the mihtia appears to have been nearly as numerous as the 
standing army, and both together are said to have numlxirctl about eighty 
thousand men. * 


Commer^, which made considerable progress during the early iiart <»! 
the reign of Charles I, experienced some check from the civil war, but iussuined 
an importance under the commonwealth unknown in our iirovious liistury. 
This arose, prin^cipally, from the war carried on by the ICnglish nmublhi with 
tne Butch, and from the new navigation laws. Families of prohiiision and 
iong-standing began to direct the attention of their soiih to cointiK^rtu”, nnd 
became more reputable from that time in Knghind than in any 
01 the old monarehical states in Europe. The cluirtcrod comnaniiis, haviii!’’ 
derived their exclusive privileges from an exorcise of tlic prerogative, which’ 
liad often called forth the complaints of parliament, found their iKiwcfr of 
monopoly thus assigned to them of small value at this juncture, and the friKt 
gmpetition which sprung up proved a great benefit to the comumnity at 

T but small patronage during this period, (iharles 

fliKTfi ® architecture, furniture, pictures, and music,, 

tnniHpf afforded him the means and the oppor- 

no dnnhf wi® kLo® on ^ch pursuits, great advances wmid, 

oubt, have been made m them. But the causes wliich prevonh'd the 
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indulgence of such tastes on the part of the monarch, tended to prevent the 
formation of them on the part of his people. Doth were called to engage in 
a struggle for existence, and both deemed it necessary that all matUns having 
respect only to the luxury and ornament of life should bo i)la(*.ed for a while 
in abeyance. So far wtis this spirit carried under the commonwealth, that 
some of the royal j)aliices were j)ut up for siile, and not a few of the pictures 
and curiosities which had been (‘,ollected by the king, with mucjh taste and 
judgment, and at a groat expense, wen! sold to for(‘igu(!rs. 

It is hardly i)ossible that an Englishman should glance at this barbarian 
conduct on tlie part of men possessing the supreme pow(!r in his country loss 
than two centuries ago, and not blush at the romembranee. It is vain to say 
tliat these things were tluj baubles of royalty, and that this nvistai, b('sid<! the 
necessities of the government, concurnid to make tin! disposjil of tlnan desir- 
able — since nothing could be a greater libel on rtipubliean institutions, or a 
more manifest untruth, than to descrilM! them as repugnant to the splendour 
of national edifices, or to tlu! most liostly udonmniiit of them by the aid of the 
fine arts. Hut the feeling which consulted to these a(!ts of rude s))oliation was 
not that of the nation, nor is ittlu! only point toln! considered in the charach'r 
of the hiction upon whi(!h this disgnuK! is certainly chargeablt!. Jn regard t.o 
the great interests of the community, th(‘ir vanvs were larg(! and g(in(‘rous, 
and to the natun! of lli<! <juestions with which tlmy wen! chu'lly occupl'd, a, ml 
to the earnestness and talent \yhich they brought t.<* tlu! discaission (tf tlu'in, 
we have to attribute! a marked impro\eim*nt in the <!haracf(!rof the liti'ratun!. 

In the literary character of the works ot> theology whicth belong to this 
Ijoriod, the bustc! of the pnisent age will lind littl<! h) jidmire, and ofUm much 
with which to l«! olTemhid. But notwithstanding tiu' hnlious sch(»lastic form 
in which divin(!S continued to treat of the subjt‘(!te within their province, and 
the frc(iu(int confusion and ol)seurity of thought observid)l(! in th(!ir kingtluiiMHl 
and jmrcuthotieal s(int(m<!ea, an imtuKising naishiry of th(! langujigt! may be 
perceiv(!d oven in such works, particularly in th(!sm!dl(!r c(»ntro7ersial pi(!C(!s 
of the ag(!, which were geiuirally chani<!teris(!(l by a mitural <lirentness a, ml 
(!arn<!stm!ss suited to the immediate occasion. H!ixt<!risa favourabl<! sp(!(!i- 
mon of this ckiss (if writem. Wo do not adviirt to th(! elo(|U(!ncc (»f Hishop 
Taylor, Ixicause his style, in whatever age he had lived, would have Ikkiu more 
that of the man than of his tinau 

ProfKt If'ViVn'S 

The fault mentioned as bf!l(»nging to th«!tlu!ological literatimiof this period 
attiuihes, in a gnyit d<!gr<‘e, to its pros(! liUimture g(!nerally. We lind, for 
example, botli in Mrs. lluhiliinson «' and in OlanMidon,* a crowd of thoughts 
presstid tog(!ther into oik! long s(!nt(!nc(!, which an author of a later jwriod, 
with loss power, hut more skilled in tlu! art <»f composition, would have 
separated into small luc.hl apportionments, and hy giving couipleteneas to 
the parts, luid presenting them in suecx'ssioii, would liave communi(!ated tlie 
whole more clearly, and with much lass deniiind on tlu! rojulor’s power of 
attention. The writers of this period iiiowmI th<! moit! slowly, iu consctiuence 
of moving at ev(!ry st(!p amidst such a procession of ideas; but this stately 
march comported well with the expansion and vigour of their undcirstiuiding. 
Bacli writers ar<! fine examphis of the majestic compsisH of ourlanguiigo in that 
ag(‘, hut th<i h<!st speciim’iis of its lucid energy, and bounding capabilities, 
will be found in the small(!r phices calletl fortli hy the politic-al strif(!s of the 
hour — productions iu which the writers evuhintly intend to stiitc their csiso 
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with a clearness not to be mistaken, and with a force not to bo resisted. 
Ludlow,** though a soldier rather than an author, has less, perhaps, of the 
fault BO observable in Clarendon, than any other considerable writer whose 
mind was formed during the period of the civil war. 

But notwithstanding the frequent obscurity, from the cause mentioned, 
in the works of this period, and the weariness, in consequence, which is so 
often felt in reading them, they nearly all evince a singular degi’eo of freodoni 
from those pedantic allusions and studied conceits by which the literature of 
the age of Elizabeth and James had been so greatly disfigured. In this later 
period, every man was constrained to be more or less in earnest in regard to 
the great interests which were then at stake. The English langutige, iiccord- 
ingly, had never afforded such specimens of oratorical and argumentative 
efficiency as were produced during this period. The eloquence of strong 
partisan feeling will ever demand — as in the case of a Dante and a Milton 
— the loftiest forms of speech in which to express itself; and the bingutige, 
in consequence, began to display new freedom, copiousness, and pcjwer. 


r/ie Poets 

Cowley the poet flourished during tliis period, and died in 1667. Clrarlos 
II, on hearing of his decease, said that England had not a bettor man; and 
the testimony of contemporaries to his character is uniformly favourable, 
notwithstanding his known attachment to the court, and the spirit of faction 
which continued to prevail to the end of his days. He has been described sw 
the last, or nearly the last, in our old school of metaphysical poets — writem 
in whom there were stronger indications of pedantry than of the inspiration 
proper to their art, and who often appear to have mistaken verses for I50ctry, 
and singularity for excellence. They indulged much in the personilicjition 
of the passions; but the general effect of their works is to produce reflection 
rather than emotion, their strength consisting in an occasional acutcueas tuid 
playfulness of imagination, much more than in force or pathos of sentiment. 
Cowley was distinguished from his predecessors by more of the latter quality, 
by greater sprightliness when the subject was of a nature to demand it, ami 
by a more frequent command of those thoughts which strike at once by their 
grandeur or their propriety. Suckling and Cleveland were eontemporaries 
and imitators of Cowley, but did not disturb his sovereignty as the fashionable 
poet of his day. 

Denham was three years older than Cowley, and his elegy on the death 
of that writer was his last performance. His Cooper’s Hill, on which his 
fame principally rests, was published in 1643. Its subject, which was in a 
great degree a novelty in our literature, embraces a description of natural 
scenery, elevated by historical allusions, and reflections on huiium character. 
Pope commends the strength and majesty of this author, and he is gonendly 
regarded as one of the fathers of English poetry. His versification, in its 
smoothness, vigour, and harmony, makes a near approach to tliat wliicli Inis 
been since made familiar to us by the pen of Dryden and his succ-essors. 
Waller, who was contemporary with Cowley and Denham, survived them 
both. He is entitled to much of the praise bestowed on Denham. But 
though he discovers a similar independence of the old models, and even 
more refinement, his works have little of that compressed power of expres- 
sion which characterised the Cooper’s Hill. The polished dress, however, in 
which he clothed conceptions little removed from commonplace, possessed 
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the charm of novelty in his own aso, and must he allow(!(l to secure the name 
of Waller a conSj'jicuous place in the history of English literature. 

Concerning the genius of Milton, and the dignity conferred by him on 
his native tongue, and on the niiiul of his country, thero is now little need to 
e’cjiatiate. (Vities who know not how to panlon his republieanisiu, have in 
gtmeral o.xtendeil their enmity to the charaeh'r of the man, !uul the produc- 
tions of the author. Hut when every fair eoneession shall have l)oen nuwle 
with reganl to tlu^ iinpc'rfections of his tem]«'r and his writings, the exc(il- 
lenco which remains will l«! found to place him so far above his assjiilants as 
to rendiT tlunr puny elTorts to lowt'r his pn'tensions a matter more calculated 
to amus<^ than irritate tlie frieiuls of his nuanory. His atUiinments as a 
classical scholar W(!rc evlensivo and profound. In Ijatin composition he hud 
s<iarecly a rival. Evciry Hurop<‘an language ]>ossessing a literatum to rc(!om- 
mcjid it was known to him: ami few divim's possemid the wumi intimah? 
iict|uaintance with tlut Ilt'hnav s<wiplurcs ami all rahhiuical Ie.arnlng. Indi- 
cations of these various aciiuisitions break upon us in almost every pjige of 
his w<irks, imparling to his stylo a gruco, a comprehensiveneKS, aiul a wonder- 
ful jiower, which must be jKins'ivcHl ami felt iu tlio gr<siU)st degrwi by those 
who hav(» stuilie<I him th(» most. 

Jt is tru<>, iu his prose! works w(! an! mivor allowwl to forget tlnit it is the 
prose! e»f a pe»e!t, anei senm! critie*s, whom tho shirs neveir de'stiniid te> be jxjetiS, 
jilTcct te) n*gn‘t Unit tbei aulbeir’s tastei with ivgiirel tei the stylo ])roper te) per- 
fonminces e)f tlnit nutuiv shoulel luive besm se) ele'feKitivo and orr<)nee)us. Hub 
tlui man who eean r<*iiel thei Arcojmiiilicii, eir tho ItHkornKtattlax, ami not feel a 
strange! awe itreieluessl within him' by tbei surpeissing gmatmiss of the siiirit 
which has been in e!einve*rse! with his e)wn, sei as te> Ix! charuu'd out of all wish 
that the autheir lieul sjieiken otherwise! than lu! luus eleme*., must be a jjorson 
inwipablt! eif sympathising with greeat edexiuonce and lofty argument, llis 
styki, indexed, in tluise! weirks is neit U) lx* reeiommeuelexl as a moelel. On the 
eeeintrary, an attemipt to imihite! it must Ixitray a weint ejf judgmemt ineiennpat- 
ihle with rexil I'xeieelle'iuHj in anything. Jt is ii seirt eif costnmei, which, like tluit 
iissunwfel by Jem'iny Teiyleir, must eilways bee pexniliar to the imlivielual, and 
can nevtT Ixie-enne the! hiielget e)f a cltiss. Mexle’s e>f (!xpr(!ssie»n ami illustration 
whieih with suedi meen laive all thee frcslmews aiiel vigemr e>f luUnrc, Ixwnno 
{‘.eileJ Jiml fw'blei, or, eit Ix'st, iiithiUxl l»y eui eirtilicial weirmth, whon produexed 
by thei nuicbanic prexxiss etf the imitateir. 

In his jxx'try, the! minel e>f Milhm is founel ojxm to all the Ijoeiuties and 
suhlimitias of natun>, juiel sexems tei jieirtniy with e!e|ual truth tho geiexland evil 
e:>f till! rational univeirset' the! hesiveiis abeevo, anel heill Ixaicath. That upon 
a, lluimii sei dUllcult anel so exmipniluensive, and ])re)Hecutod tei so great an 
e!xt(!nt, ho shemlel semudinieis fail, was |x!rliaps irmvitablo. Hut if somotliing 
leisH tluiu onee-thirel eif thee Pmidm Imt Ix! lexceepted, the remaimlor may 1x5 
sjiftily tlexileinxl te) cemsist of sneih pixetry as tlio wejrlel had never before seem. 
In his h{ip])ie!r moments, his elescriptiems eif physical cxistcmie are! tho mewt 
peirfexit stipiilieid by human leuigiuigei; but it ls when (anployeel in exhibiting 
the memil eemergies of the ])erfuct or tho fallun, tliat he rises most above all 
who preceded him. 


WinUA-M riAUVKY 

Ihirvoy, whose disexevery with respect to the eiirculation of the blood 
effiKiteel se) grexit a reivolution in meelieiul seueeneio, died in He! was much 

encouragexl in his experiments and studies by Clmrlcs I. Hut it was 
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remarked that no physician in Europe, who had reached forty years of age 
when Harvey’s discovery was made public, was known to adopt it. His 
maintaining it is even said to have diminished his own practice and celebrity. 
So general is the force of prejudice even on matters of the most practical 
nature, and so liable is it to become fixed beyond all hope of removal after a 
certain period of lifelr 


GUIZOT ON THE RESTOEATION 

On the 29th of May, 1660, the royalist party, which had not conqjicred, 
had not even fought, was nevertheless national and all-powerful. It wsis 
England. England naight justly think herself entitled to trust in her hopes; 
she was not unreasonable in her requirements; weary of great ambitions ami 
disgusted with innovations, she only asked for security For her religion, and 
for the enjoyment of her ancient rights under the rule of her old laws. TliLs 
the king promised her. The advisers who then possessed his confidence — 
Hyde, Ormonde, Nicholas, Hertford, Southampton — were sincere Protes- 
tants and friends of legal government. They had defended the laws during 
the reign of the late king. They had taken no part in any excessive assump- 
tions of power on the part of the crown. They had even co-operated in pro- 
moting the first salutary measures of reform which had been carried liy the 
Long Parliament. They expressed themselves resolved, and so did the king, 
to govern in concert with the two houses of parliament. The great council 
of the nation would therefore be always by the side of royalty, to cnlightoii 
and, if necessary, to restrain its action. Everything seemed to promise Eng- 
land the future to which her desires were limited. But when great (luostious 
have strongly agitated human nature and society, it is not within the power 
of men to return^ at their pleasure, into a state of repose; and the storm 
still lowers in their hearts, when the sky has again become serene over their 
heads. In the midst of this outburst oi joy, confidence, and hope, in which 
England was indulging, two camps were already in process of formation, 
ardent in their hostility to each other, and destined ere long to renew, at first 
darkly, but soon openly, the war which seemed to be at an end. 

During the exile of the sons of Clmrles I, one fear had constantly preyed 
upon the minds of their wisest counsellors and most faithful friends; and 
that was lest, led astray by example and seduced by pleasure, they might 
adopt a creed, ideas, and manners foreign to their country — the creed, ideas, 
and manners of the gieat courts of the Continent. This was a natural fojir, 
and one fully justified by the events. Charles II and his brother the duko 
of York returned, in fact, into England, the one an infidel libertine, who 
falsely gave himself out to be a Protestant, and the other a blindly sinccri! 
Catholic; both imbued with the principles of absolute power; both dissolute^ 
in morals, the one with elegant and heartless cynicism, the other with slack- 
ing inconsistency; both addicted to those habits of mind and life, to those 
tastes and vices, which render a court a school of arrogant and frivolous cor- 
ruption, which rapidly spreads its contagious influence through the higher 
and lower classes who hasten to the court to imitate or serve it. 

.Mar from the court, among the laborious citizens of the towns, and in the 
families of the landowners, farmers, and labourers of the country districts, 
the zealous and rigid Protestantism of the nation, with its severe strictness 
of manners, and that stern spirit of liberty which cares neither for obstacles 
nor consequences, hardens men towards themselves as well as towards their 
enemies, and leads them to disdain the evils which they suffer or indict 
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provided they can perform their duty and satisfy their passion by maintain- 
ing their right, now took refuge. 

The Hestoration had scarcely given any glimpse of its tendencies, and yet 
the Puritans were already preparing to withstand it, feeling they were 
despised, and expecting soon to be proscribed, but earnestly devoted no 
matter at what risk or with what result, to the service of their faith and of 
their cause; unyielding and frequently factious sectaries, but indomitable 
defenders, even to martyrdom, of the Protestant religion, the moral austerity, 
and the liberties of their country. On the very day after the restoration, the 
court and the Puritans were the two hostile forces which appeared at the two 
opposite extremities of the political arena. Entirely monopolised by its joy, 
the nation either did not see this, or did not care to notice it. Because it had 
recovered the king and the parliament, it believed that it had reached the 
termination of its trials, and attained the summit of its wishes. Peoj^les are 
short-sighted. But their want of foresight changes neither their inmost 
hearts nor the course of their destiny; the national interests and feelings 
which in 1640 had caused the revolution, still subsisted in 1660, in the midst 
of the reaction against that revolution. The period of civil war was passed ; 
that of parliamentary conflicts and compromises was beginning. The sway 
of the Protestant religion, and the decisive influence of the country in its 
own government — these were the objects which revolutionary England had 
pursued. Though cursing the revolution, and calling it the rebellion, roy- 
alist England nevertheless prepared still to pursue these objects, and not to 
rest until she had attained them.^ 




CHAPTER VII 


THE RESTORATION OF THE STUARTS 

[1660-3C68 A.D.] 

Tlie history of the Stuart restoration is wearisome, nauseous, 
and disgraceful. The debauches of Commodus and of Heliogabalus 
were revived under the disguise of rustling silks and waving plumes. 

Fainted harlots iiaunted in the palaco and squandered money for lack 
of which soldiers and sailors starved. By seventeen known mistresses, 

Charles was reputed to have had thirteen children ; several of whom 
were created earls or dukes, with ample incomes, charged in perpetu- 
ity and still paid, where not recently commuted, on a generous scale. 

Defoe satirises such results of the “lazy, long, lascivious reign,” 

— W. H. S. Avbrey.o 

macatilat’s picttjee of the times and of the new king 

Tbe histoiy of England^ during the seventeenth century, is the history of 
the transformation of a limited monarchj^, constituted after the fasliion of the 
middle ^es, into a limited monai-chy suited to that more advanced state of 
society in which the iiublic cliarges can no longer be borne by the estates of 
the crown, and in which the public defence can no longer be entrusted to a 
feudal militia. 

It has been too much the practice of writers zealous for freedom to repre- 
sent the restoration as a disastrous event, and to condemn the foUy or base- 
ness of that convention which recalled the royal family without exacting new 
securities against maladministration.^ Those who hold this languag e do not 

Among those who have censured the lack of a stipulation stands Lingard ^ as cited in 
the previous chapter, but Hallam® says : “It has been a frequent reproach to the conductors 
of this great revolution, that the king was restored without those terms and limitations which 
might secure the nation against his abuse of their confidence ; it has become almost regular to 
cast on the convention parliament, and more especially on Monk, the imputation of having 
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comprehend the real nature of the crisis which followed the deposition of 
Richard Cromwell. England was in ittmrinent danger of sinking under the 
t3n:anny of a succession of small men raised up and pulled down by military 
caprice. To deliver the country from the domination of the soldiers was the 
first object of every enlightened patriot: but it was an object which, while 
the soldiers were united, the most sanguine could scarcely expect to attain. 
On a sudden a ^eam of hope appeared. General was opposed to general, 
army to army. On the use which might be made of one auspicious moment 
depended the future destiny of tho nation. Otit ancestors used that moment 
well. They forgot old injuries, waved petty scruples, adjourned to a more 
convenient season all dispute about the reforms which our institutions needed, 
and stood together, cavaliers and roundheads. Episcopalians and Presbjyte- 
rians, m firm union, for the old laws of the land against military despotism. 
The exact partition of power among king, lords, and commons, might well be 
postponed till it had been decided whether England should be governed by 
king, lords, and commons, or by cuirassiers and pikemen. Had the statesmen 
of the convention taken a different course, had they held long debates on the 
principles of government, had they drawn up a new constitution and sent it 
to Charles, had conferences been opened, had couriers been passing and 
repassing auring some weeks between Westminster and the Netherlands, 
with projects and counterprojects, replies by Hyde and rejoinders by Prynne, 
the coalition on which the public safety deijended would have been dissolved: 
the Presbyterians and royalists would certainly have quarrelled: the military 
factions might possibly have been reconciled: and the misjudging friends of 
liberty might long have regretted, under a rule worse than that of the worst 
Stuart, the golden opportunity wmch had been suffered to escape. 

Abolition of Tenures by Knight Serous and Disbanding of the Army 

The old civil polity was, therefore, by the general consent of both the great 
parties, re-established. It was again exactly what it had been when Charles 
the First, eighteen years before, withdrew from his capital. All those acts of 
the Long Parliament which had received the royal assent were admitted to 
be stiU in full force. One fresh concession, a concession in which the cavaliei's 
were even more deeply interested than the roundheads, was easily obtained 
from the restored king. The military tenure of land had been originally 
created as a means of national defence. But in the course of ages whatever 
was useful in tire institution had disappeared; and nothing was left but cere- 
monies and gi’icvances. A landed proprietor who held an estate under the 
crown by knight service — and it was thus that most of the soil of England 
was held — had to pay a large fine on coming to his property. He could not 
alienate one acre without purchasing a license. When he died, if his domains 
descended to an infant, the sovereign was gupdian, and was not only entitled 
to great part of the rents during the minority, but could require the ward, 
under heavy penalties, to marry any person of suitable rank. The chief bait 
which attracted a needy sycophant to the court was the hope of obtaining as 

abandoned public liberty, and brought on, by their inconsiderate loyalty, or self-interested 
treachery, the misgovernment of the two last Stuarts, and the necessity of their ultimate ex- 
pulsion. Wo may remark, in the first place, that the unconditional restoration of Charles the 
Second is sometimes spoken of in too hyperbolical language, as if he had come in as a sort of 
conqueror, with the laws and liberties oi the people at his discretion. Yet he was restored to 
nothing but the bounded prerogatives of a king of England ; bounded by every ancient and 
modem statute, including those of the Long Paniament, which had been enacted for the sub- 
ject’s security.”] 
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the rewai'd of servility and flattery, a royal letter to an heiress. These abuses 
had perished with the monarchy. IMt they should not revive with it was 
the wish of every landed gentleman in the kingdom. They were, therefore, 
solemnly abolished by statute; and no relic of the ancient tenures in chivalry 
was suffered to remain, except those honorary scmces which are still, at a 
coronation, rendered to the person of the sovereign by some lords of manors. 

The troops were now to be disbanded. Fifty thousand men, accustomed 
to the profession of arms, were at once thrown on the world; and experience 
seemed to warrant the belief that this change would produce much misery and 
crime, that the discharged veterans would be seen begging in every street, or 
that they would be driven by hunger to pillage. But no such result followed. 
In a few months there remained not a trace indicating that the most formid- 
able army in the world had just been absorbed into the mass of the community. 
The royalists themselves confessed that, in every department of honest indus- 
tiy, the discarded waniors prospered beyond other men, that none was charged 
with any theft or robbeiy, that none was heard to ask an ahns, and that, 3 a 
baker, a mason, or a waggoner attracted notice by his diligence and sobriety, 
he was in all probability one of Oliver’s old soldiers. 

The military tyramiy passed away; but it left deep and enduring traces in 
the public mind. The name of a standing army was long held in abhorrence, 
and it is remarkable that this feeling was even stronger among the cavaliers 
than among the roundheads. It ought to be considered as a most fortunate 
circumstance that, when the country was, for the first and last time, ruled by 
the sword, the sword was in the hands, not of her legitimate princes, but of 
those rebels who slow the king and demolished the church. Had a prince, 
with a title as good as that of Cliarlos, commanded an army as good as that of 
Cromwell, there would have been little hope indeed for the liberties of England. 
A century after the death of Cromwell, the tories still continued to clamour 
against every augmentation of the regvilar soldiery, and to sound the praise 
of a national militia. So late as the year 1786, a minister who enjoyed no 
common measure of their confidence found it impossible to overcome their 
aversion to his scheme of fortifying the coast; nor did they ever look with 
entire complacency on the standing army, till the French Revolution gave a 
new direction to their apprehensions. 

Disputes betioeen the Boundfieads and Cavaliers Renemd 

The coalition which had restored the king terminated with the danger 
from which it had sprung; and two hostile parties again appeared ready for 
conflict. Both indeed were agreed as to the propriety of inflicting punish- 
ment on some unhappy men who were, at that moment, objects of almost 
universal hatind. Cromwell was no more; and those who had fled before 
him were forced to content themselves with the miserable satisfaction of dig- 
ging up, hanging, quartering, and burning the remains of the greatest prince 
that has ever ruled England. Other objects of vengeance, few indeed, yet 
too many, were found among the republican chiefs. Soon, however, the con- 
querors, glutted with the blood of the regicides, turned against each other. 
The roundheads, while admitting the virtues of the late king, and wMe con- 
demning the sentence passed upon him by an illegal tribunal, yet maintained 
that his administration had been, in many things, unconstitutional, and that 
the houses had taken arms against him from good motives and on strong 
grounds. The monarchy, these politicians conceived, had no worse enemy 
than the flatterer who emted the prerogative above the law, who condemned 
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all opposition to regal encroachments, and who reviled, not only Cromwell 
and Harrison, but Pym and Hampden, as traitors. If the king wished for a 
quiet and prosperous reign, he must confide in those who, though they had 
drawn the sword in defence of the invaded privileges of parliament, had yet 
exposed themselves to the rage of the soldiers in order to save his father, and 
liad taken the chief part in bringing biusk the royal family. 

Ihe feeling of the cavaliers was widely different. During eighteen years 
they had, through all vicissitudes, been faithful to the crown. Ilaviiig shared 
the distress of their prince, were they not to share his triumph? Wtis no dis- 
tinction to 1)0 made betwc'cn them and the disloyal subject who had fought 
against his rightful sovereign, who had adhen*d to Richard CVomwell, and who 
had never concurred in the restoration of the Stuarts, till it ai)poaTO(l t,hat 
nothing else could save the nation from the tyranny of the anny? Grant that 
such a man had, by his recent services, fairly earned his pardon. Yet were 
his services, rendered at the eleventh hour, to bo put in comi)jirison with the 
toils and sufferings of thase who liad borne the burden and heat of the day? 
Above all, was he to be suffered to retain a fortune raised out of the sub- 
stance of the ruined defenders of the throne? Was it not enough that his 
head and his patrimonial estate, a hundred times forfeited to justice, were 
secure, and that he shared, with the rest of the luition, in the blessings of that 
mild government of which ho had long been the fot^? Some violent monlb(^rs 
of the piu-ty went further, and clamoured for large categories of proscription. 


Religious Dissension 

llie politic 4 il feud was, as usual, exasperated by a religious feud. Tlio king 
found the clnuch in a singular state. A short time before the commencement 
of the civil war, his fatlusr had given a niluctant ussont to a bill, strongly sui>- 
l)orted by Falkland, which deprived the bishops of their seats in the house of 
lords: but KpiHcoi)acy and the liturgy hsul never been abolished by hiw. 
'Phe Long Parliament, however, luwl passed ordinances which Imd made a 
complete revolution in church government and in public, worship. The new 
sysUim wius, in i)rinciple, .scarc.<>iy less Knistian than that which it disi)laced. 
l’'h(! houses, guided chielly by the cotmsels of the iiccomplished Selden, had 
d(itenuimHl to keep the spiritual pow<*r strictly subf)rdinate to the temiKiral 
])ower. Tliey had ref usee 1 to declare that any form of e<!(desiiistical polity was 
of divine origin; and th((y luwl provided that, from all the church courts, an 
apjK^al should lie in the lust ntsort to parliament. With this highly importjint 
niscawation it had lK)en resolved to .set up in hlngland a hierarchy closely 
resembling that of Seotland. The authority of councils, rising oiks above 
another in regular gmdation, was substitut'd for the authority of bishoi)s aiul 
archbishops. The lituigy gave i>lace to the Presbyterian <lircctory. Hut 
scarcely had the now K'gulations lx)en fnimcsl, when the Independents ruse to 
supremo influence in the state. Tlic Indei)endonts liad no disposition to 
enforce the ordinances touching elas.sical, provincial, and national synods. 
Tliosc ordinances, therefore, wore never carried into full execution. The 
Prtisbyterian S 3 «tem was fully established nowhere but in Middlesex and 
Lauctushiro. In the other fifty counties, almost every parish seojiis to have 
Ision unconnected with the neighbouring parishes. In some districts, indeed, 
f.lK! ministers formed themselves into voluntory suisociations, for the purijose 
of mutual help and counsel; but these associations had no coercive [lower. 
The patrons of livings, being now checked by neither bishop nor Presbytery, 

H. W. — VOU XX. Q 
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would have been at liberty to confide the cure of souls to tbo most scandah «is of 
mankind, but for the arbitrary intervention of Oliver. I ft* est al tlisl »'< 1 . 1 » y I lis 
own authority, a board of commissioners, called triers. Mo-sl of tliesf* {K'rsoiis 
were Independent divines; but a few Presbytt'rian ministers and a few lay- 
men had seats. Tire certificate of the triers stood in the i)lace Initli of insti- 
tution and of induction; and without such a certificate, no tK-rson <>(nild liold 
a benefice. This was undoubtedly one of the most despotic acts (‘V('r <lone hy 
any English ruler. Yet, as it was generally felt that, without sonw‘ Hueh prc'- 
eaution, the country would be ovornm by ignomnt and drunken n*prol)iit<‘a 
bearing the name and receiving the pay of ministens, som<^ highly n'siHS'tnhle 
persons, who were not in general friendly to Cnnnwell, allowed that., on this 
occasion, he had been a public bcnehictor. The prtwtmtees whom the triers 
had approved took possession of the rectories, cultivated the glelni lands, col- 
lected the tit lies, jirayed 
without hook or surplice, 
and ttdminish'red tlu* <’U- 
eluirist to conummi<>unts 
seated at long tables. 

Thus the ('cclesiastical 
polity of the realm was in in- 
extricable confiwion. Epis- 
copacy was the form of 
government prescribed by 
the old law which was still 
unrepcalcd. The fonn of 
government prescrilxvl hy 
,, parliamentary onlinunco 

- ’ was Presbyterian, Jiut 

neither the old law nor the 




orumaiK'e 


paruamentary onlmaiK'e 

BBIOK TOWBR jjj 

, , . , , . , The church actually estah- 

lisnedmay be desenbed as an irregular botly made up of a few Presbyteries, 
mdof lamy Independ^t congregations, which were all hold down and held’ 
together by the authority of the government. 

Of tlmse who had been active in bringing back the king, many were /svilotw 
for synods and for the directory, and many were desirous to t(>rininat.e by a 
compromise the religious dissensions which had long agitated lOiiglatid 
^tween the bigoted Mowers of Laud and the bigoted followers of Calvin 
there could bo neither peace nor truce: but it did not, sf'cnn imjioHsihle to elT<>ct 
an accomniodatioii between the moderate Epi.scopalians of tlie .scliool of 
Usher and the moderate Presbyterians of the school of Ihixtcr. 'Phe mod- 
erate Episcopalians would admit that a bishoj) might lawfully Iki .M.ssistisl hv 
a council. The moderate Presbyterians would not deny that, I'ach provincial 
r niight lawfidly have a pennanent president, and that t,his pn'si.lcnt 
imghUawfulIy be called a bishop. There might Im a revised liturgy which 
should not exclude extemporaneous jirayor, a baptismal service in wliieli the 
h ysod or omitted at disendion, a communion siTvieo 
at which the faitMul might sit if their consciences forbade tliem to kiicid. 

<*av:di(>rs listen wit h' pa- 
t: ,Tl^®i;®^*gio;^“.embers of that pari, y were conscientiously attached to 
the whole system of their church. She luid be(>n dear to thoir muni' 're< I king 
She had consoled them m defeat and penury. Her service, so often whisperwi 
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in an inner chamber during the season of trial, had such a charm for them that 
they were unwilling to part with a single response. Other royalists, who 
made little pretence to piety, yet loved the Episcopal churcli because she was 
the foe of their foes. They valued a prayer or a ceremony, not on account of 
the comfort which it conveyed to themselves, but on account of the vexation 
which it gave to the roundheads, and were so far from being disposed to pur- 
chase union by couccssiou that they objected to concession cliiefly because it 
tended to produce imion. 

Unper/ndarUy of the Purilam 

Such feelings, though blaniable, were natural and not wholly inexcusable. 
The Ihiritaus in the day of their power had imdoubtedly given cruel provoca- 
tion, They ought to have learned, if from nothing else, yet from their own 
discontents, from their own struggles, from their own victory, from tlio fall of 
that proud hierarchy by which they had been so heavily oppressed, that, in 
England, and in the seventeenth ocntui’y, it was not in the [lower of the civU 
magistrate to drill the minds of men into conformity with his own system of 
theology. Tliey [iroved, how'evor, as intolcKint and as maldling as ever Laud 
had been. Thciy hil<‘rdicto(l under heavy penalties the use of the Book 
of Ooniruon Prayer, not only in clnm!h('.s, but even hi private houses. It 
wa.s a crime in a child to read by the bedside of a si<‘.k [larcnt one of those 
beautiful colk'cts which had soothed the griefs of forty generations of Chris- 
tians. Hcven! imnlshnumts w<‘re dimouiiccd against such as should presume 
to blame (he Calvinistic mod<* <»f worship. Cliirgyincn of respectable cliaracter 
w<>rc not only ejecled from their iK'iudiees by thousands, but were frequently 
exiiosed to the outrages of a fanatical nibble. 

Churches and .soI)ulelm^s, fine works of art, and curions remains of antiquity, 
were brutally defaced. The iiarliamcnl resolvc'd that all pictures in the royal 
collection which contained reiiresi'iitations of Jesus or of the Virgui Mother 
should bo burned. Sculpture fared sus ill as painting, Nymplis and graces, 
the work of Ionian chisels, were d<‘liv(‘rcd over to Puritan stonemasons to be 
madi! decent. Against tlui lighter vic<‘s the ruling faction waged war with a 
zeal liUks toinjM'n'd by humanily or by common sense. Hharj) laws wore 
pjiased aguinsl. bt'ttiug. It was enact wl that adultery should b(( punished with 
death. Tlie illicit intercoui’se of the scxi's, ovm where ncitluT violence nor 
^whiction was imjm(.ed, whe^^ no i)ublic scandal was giv<*n, whore no con- 
jugal right was viol.ated, was nuule a misdemeanour. Pul)lic amusements, 
from th(! miis(iues which worn <‘xhibit(«l at th('. nnuisions of the great down 
to t.he WTC'stling matelu's and grinning matches on village greens, wore vig- 
orously atbicked, ()n<i onlinance directtnl that all the May-polos in England 
should forthwith lx? Imwii down. Another proscribed all theatrical diversions. 
The playhous<*8 wore to b() dismantled, the spectators fined, the actors whiiipcd 
at the cart’s tail. IlopiH lancing, puppet shows, bowls, horse-racing, were 
K'ganled with no friendly eye. But bear-baiting, then a favourite diversion 
of high and low, was the abomination which most strongly stirred the wrath 
of the austere sectaries. It is to be remarked that tlieir antipathy to this 
s{)ort had nothing in common with the feeling which has, in our own time, 
induced the legislature to interhire for the inirimse of protecting leasts against 
the w'anton cruelty of men. The l^uritan hated l)oar-baiting, not because it 
gave i)uin to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the s[)Octators. Indeed, 
ho giiiiondly contrived to enjoy the double pleasure of tormenting both 
siiectators and bear. 
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Perhaps no sin^e circumstance more strongly ilhiatrates the lomix'r of f Iio 
precisians than their conduct respecting Cliristimis day. (ihristmas luul Ix'cn, 
from time immemorial, the season of joy and domestic aflee.lion, the season 
when families assembled, when children came, home from school, wlu*n <iuar- 
rels were made up, when carols were hcjml in every street, wln^n <‘very house 
was decorated with evcrgretais, and every table was loaded with gofsl ehe<>r. 
At that season all hearts not utterly destitute of kindness were (‘iilarged and 
softened. At that season the poor were admitted to partake larg(*ly of th(‘ 
overflowings of the wealth of the rich, whose bounty was i)eculijirly aceejitabk^ 
on account of the shortness of the days and of the severity of the weailu*r. 
At that season the interval between landlord and tenant, master juid wu'vatd, 
was less marked than through the rest of the yejir. Whom there is much 
enjoyment there will bo some excess: yet, on the whole, tlu* sjtirit in which 
the holiday was kept was not unworthy of a Christian festival. Long 
Parliament gave orders, in 1644, tliat the tw'cnty-fifth of D(^ccml)er should 1 h> 
strictly observed as a fast, and that all men should pass it in humbly b(‘nn)an- 
ing the great national sin which they and their fathers had so often com- 
mitted on that day by romping under the mistletoe, eating boar’s head, mul 
drinking ale fiavourea with roasted apples. 

No public act of that time seems to have irritated the common iveople 
more. On the next anniversary of the festival formidable riots broke out in 
many place. The constables were resisted, the magistrates insulted, tho 
houses of noted zealots attacked, and the proscribed service of the day oi)enly 
read in the churches. 

Such was the spirit of the extreme Puritans, both Presbyterian and Inde- 
pendent. Oliver, indeed, was little disposed to be either a persecutor ora 
meddler. But Oliver, the head of a party, and consequently, to a gi’cat ex- 
tent, the slave of a party, could not govern altogether according to hisow'u 
inclinations. Even under his administration many magistrates, within tlu'ir 
own jurisdiction, made themselves as odious as Sir HudUn-an, interfen*d with 
all the pleasures of the neighbourhood, dispersed festive mootings, and put 
fiddlers in the stocks. StiU more formidable was the zeal of the aoIdi(‘rs. In 
every village where they appeared there was an end of dancing, bell-ringing, 
and hockey.^ In London they several times interrupted theatri(ial jK'rfonn- 
ances at which the protector had the judgment and good nature to connive. 

"Mth the fear and hatred inspired by such a tyranny contempt wius largcdy 
mingled. The peculiarities of the Puritan, his look, his dress, his (lialix-t, his 
strange scruples, had been, ever since the time of Elizabeth, favourite subjects 
with mockers. But these peculiarities appeared far more grolc'S(iU(! in a. 
faction which ruled a great empire than in obscure and persecuted congn'ga- 
tions. The cant which had moved laughter when it was heanl on llui slag(^ 
from Tribulation Wholesome, and Zcal-of-the-Land Busy, was still mon; 
laughable when it proceeded from the lips of generals suid councillors of stale. 

It is also to be noted that during the civil troubles several sects had sprung 
into existence, whose eccentricities surpassed anything that had before Ix'en 
seen in England. A mad tailor, named Lodowick Mugglcton, wainlerc'd from 
pothouse to pothouse, tippling ale, and denouncing eternal toniK'nts iigainst 
those who refused to believe, on his testimony, that the Huprenwi Ikiing was 
only ax feet high, and that the sun was just four miles from the earth. ( hsorge 
Fox had raised a tempest of derision by proclaiming that it was a violation of 
Christian sincerity to designate a single person by a plural pronoun, and that 
it was an idolatrous homage to Janus and Woden to talk about January ami 
Wednesday. His doctrine, a few years later, was embraced by some emiueiit 
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men, and rose greatly in the public estimation. But at the time of the 
Bestoration the Quakers were popularly regarded as the most despicable of 
fanatics. By the Puritans they werc treated with severity here, and were 
persecuted to the death in New England. Nevertheless tlie public, which 
seldom makes nice distinctions, often confounded the Puritan with the Quaker. 
Both were schismatics. Both hated Episcopacy and the liturgy. Both had 
what seemed extravagant whimsies about dress, diversions, and postures. 
Widely as the two differed in opinion, tho3r were popularly classed together as 
canting schismatics; and whatever was ridiculous or odious in either increased 
the scorn and aversion which the multitude felt for both. 

Before the civil wars, oven those who most disliked the opinions and man- 
ners of the Puritan were forced to admit that his moral conduct was generally, 
in essentials, blameless; but this praise was now no longer Ixjstowed, and, 
unfortunately, was no longer deserved. The general fate of sects is to obtain 
a high reimtation for sanctity while they arc oppressed, and to lose it as soon 
iis they Ixicome powerful : and the reason is obvious. It is seldom that a man 
<‘nrolls himself in a proscribed body from any but conscientious motives. Such 
a body, therefore, is composed, with scarcely an exception, of sincere persons. 
Ilie most rigid discipline that can be enforced within a religiotis society is a 
very feeble inst.rument of jmrification, when compared with a little sharji p(>r- 
secution from without. We may l)e certain that very few persons, not seri- 
ously imi)i-essed by redigious convictions, applied for baptism while Diocletian 
was vexing the church, or joined l.hems<*lv('s to Pn)tes<.anl. eongrc'gations at 
th<^ risk of being burned by Bonner. But., when si ssict becomes powerful, 
when its favour is the road to riches and dipnties, worldy and ambitious men 
crowd into it, talk its language, conform st.rictly to its ritiuU, mimic its ptscu- 
liarities, and frequently go iK^yond its honest memlwrs in all the outward indi- 
cations of zeal. No disceninu'nt, aio watchfulness, on tho part of ecclesiastical 
riders, can jirevi'iit. the intrusion of such false brethren. Tho tares and the 
wheat must grow toget.her. Boon the world Ixigins to finil out that tho godly 
are not better thiui ot.her men, and aq?ueii, with some just.ice, that, if not better 
they must be much worse. In no long time all those signs wliich were formerly 
ri'garded as ehanieteristie of a saint are rc'garded as cliar!W!t.eristi(j of a knave. 

Thus it was w'it h the. English nonconformist s. They hiul Iwen oiipressod; 
and ojipression had ki'pt them a pure btaly. They then lieeame supreme in 
the stiite. No man could hope to rise t.o eminence and command but by 
their favour. 'Hieir favour was to Ixi gained only by exchanging with them 
th(‘ signs and jiasswords of spiritual fraternity. One of the first resolutions 
adopted by Barebone’s Parliament, the nuist intensely Puritanie^il of all our 
polit.ical assenddu's, was that no [Kirson should be admithsl into tho public 
service till the house should be sat.isfi(‘<l of his mil gixllindss. What wore 
then consid(*red us the signs of real godliness, the sad coloured dress, tho 
sour look, the straight hair, the nasal whine, the sp««ich inUirspersed with 
([uaint texts, the abhorrence of comedi(>s, cards, and hawking, were easily 
counterfeited Iiy men to whom all ndigions were the same. The sincere 
Puritans soon found themselves lost in a multituile, not. merely of men of 
the world, but of the xovy worst sort of men of the workl. h'or the most 
notorious libertine who had fought under the royal standard might justly bo 
thought virt uous when compared with some of those who, while t.hey talked 
about swei't exiKiriences and comfortable scriptures, lived in the constant 
pnictiee of fraud, rajiaeity, and secret debauchery. The people, with a rash- 
ness which we may justly ri'gn't, hut at w'hieh we cannot wonder, formed 
their estimate of the whole body from those hypocrites. The theology, the 
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maimers, the dialect of tlie Puritan were thus associated in the public initul 
with the darkest and meanest vices. As soon 4is the Rest oral ion had nuiih^ 
it safe to avow enmity to the party which luid so long been ])n‘doniiuau(. in 
the state, a general outcry against Puritanism arose from every cornt'r of the 
Mngdom, and was often swollen by the voices of those very dksi'mbh^rs 
whose viUany had brought disgrace on the Puritan nauKu 

Thus two great parties, which, after a long (iontest, had for a monu'ut 
concurred in restoring monarchy, were, both in jxditics and in religion, again 
opposed to each other. Tlio great body of the nation leaned t.o the royalists. 
The crimes of Strafford and Laud, the cxcessw of the Star (lhamber and of 
the High Commission, the groat seiwiccs which th(', Ijong Parliament had, 
during the first year of its existence, rendered to the stiite, had faded from 
the minds of men. The execution of Charles the First, the sullen tyranny 
of the Rump, the violence of the anny, were remembered with loathing; and 
the multitude was inclined to hold all who luu 1 withstood the late king responsi- 
ble for his death and for the subsequent dLsiisfiM-s. 

The house of commons, having been elected while the Pr(wl)yt.(irianH wore 
dominant, by no means represented the general sense of Uu*. people, an<l 
showed a strong disposition to check the iutolenuit loyalty of the caivaliers. 
One member, who ventured to declare tliat aU who had drawn the sword 
against Charles the First were as much traitors as those who cut off his h«ul, 
was called to order, placed at the bar, and reprimanded by th<^ spakcir. 
The general wish of the house undoubtedly was to settle the ecclesiastical 
disputes in a manner satisfactory to the moderate Puritans. But to such a 
settlement both the court and the nation wore averse. 

Character of Clmrlca II 

The restored king was at this time more loved by the people th.an any 
•of his predecessors Had ever been. The calamities of his liouse, the luiroic 
•death of 1^ father, his own long sufferings and romantic adventums, madti 
him an object of tender interest. His return liad dcslivorcd the country from 
an intolerable bondage. Recalled by the voice of both the contending 
factions, he was in a position which enabled him to arbitrate bciw(H!n them; 
.and in some respects he was well qualified for the task, lie liud mceivfid from 
nature excellent parts and a happy teini)er. His education luul Immsii stuili 
as might have been expected to develop his umlcrstandiug, and to form him 
to the practise of every public ami private virtue. He had fKiascxl tlirough 
all varieties of fortune, and 1ml seen both sul(« of human nature. lie had, 
while very young, been driven forth from a palace to a lif(! of exihi, piuiury, 
and danger. Ho had, at the age when the mind and body an; in tlie.ir high<!st 
perfection, and when the first effervescence of boyish passions sliouhl ijav<! 
subsided, been recalled from Ills wanderings to wcMir a crown, lbs luid iH*<‘n 
taught b 5 [ bitter experience how much Iwisoik'ss, perfidy, and iiigraf il.ude 
may lie hid under the obsequious demeanour of courtiiira. He liad found, 
on the other hand, in the huts of the poorest, tnus nobility of .soul. Wlu'ii 
wea,lth was offered to any who would betray him, when death was dcsiouuecsl 
against aU who would shelter him, cottagers and serving men had k«ipt his 
secret truly, and had kissed his liand uiukir his moan disguises with as nme.h 
reverence as if he had been seated on his .ancestral throne. From sue.h :i H<*.hool 
it might have been expected that a young maji who wanted mritlier al)iliti<« 
nor amiable qualities would have come forth a great aiul good king. 

Charles came forth from that school with social habits, with polite and 
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engaging manners, and with some talent for Uvely conversation, addicted 
beyond measure to sensual indulgence, fond of sauntering and of frivolous 
amusements, incapable of self-denial and of exertion, without faith in human 
virtue or in human attachment, without desire of renown, and without sensi- 
bility to reproach. According to him, every person was to be bought, but 
some people haggled more about their price than others; and when this 
haggling was very obstinate and very skilful it was called by some fine name. 
Ihe chief trick by which clover men kci)t up the price of their abilities was 
called integrity. The chief trick by which handsome women kept up the 
price of their beauty was cidled modesty.^ The love of God, the love of 
country, the love of family, the lovo of friends, were phrases of tho same 
sort, delicate and convenient synonyms for the lovo of self.’’ Thinking thus 
of mankind, Charles naturally cared very little what they thought of him. 
Honour and shame wore scarcely more to him than light and darkness to the 
blind. Ilis contempt of flattery Inis been highly cominouded, but seems, 
when viewed in connection with tho rcist of liLs character, to deserve no com- 
mendation. It is possible to be below flatUiry as well as above it. One who 
trusts nobody will not trust sycopliants. One who docs not value real glory 
will not value its counterfeit. 

It is creditable to Charles’s tcmjrer tluit, ill as he thought of his species, 
ho never became a misanthroi)o. lie saw little in men but what ws\.s hateful. 
Yet ho did not Irate them. Nay, he was so far humane that it was highly 
tlisagrcoablo to him to see their sulTcring.s or to hear th(‘.ir complaiuts. This 
however is a sort of humanity which, though amiable and laudabhr in a private 
man whose power to hdp or hurt is boumled by a narrow circle, htis in iriinccs 
often been rather a vice tlisin a virtue. More than one well disposed ruler 
has given up whole provinces to rapine and oirirrossion, merely from a wish to 
see none but happy faces round Iris own board and in his owir walks. No 
man is fit to govern great soeictios who hesitates about disobliging the few 
who liavo access to him for tho stike of the many whom ho will novor see. 

The facility of Charles was such as luis p<irlia|is iKwor Ix^on found in any 
man of equal s(mse. Ho was a slave without being a dupe. Worthless men 
and women to the v(jry bottom of whos<i h(*arts he saw, and whom ho knew 
to Ixi destitute of afftiction for him and undeserving of his conlidonce, couhl 
easily wheedle out of him titkis, pljux^s, domains, si, ate s('crets and jjardons. 
He bestowed nuich; yet he luntlier enjoyed the phiasure nor acquinul tho 
fame of Ixnuificeiuxi. He never gave sponbuuioiisly; but it was ptiinful to 
him to refuse. The conscxiuen(*.<5 was that his Ijounty giuierally went, not 
to those who descnwcsl it l)(^st, nor (svcui l.o tlu>.s(i whom lu', likcid best, but to 
the most sliaiiudess and impori, unate. suitor who ('.ould obUiin an audience. 

Clmrles, though incapable of lov(? in tho highest sense of tho word, was 
tho slave of any woman whose jxirsou (ixcikitl his dosinw, and whose airs and 
prattle amused his leisure. Indeed a husband would bo justly derided who 

Tho followin/? character of thus nioiutrch Sh from a noto on Baniot-^ by GhhIow: 

— ‘*Cliarlo8 had iKjithor conHcumco, roliji^ion, honour, or justice, an<l ho does not scoin to liavo 
had oven tho foolinp^s of thorn, 2Io had no one truly public aim, oh hucIl, in tho whole courso 
of his reign. All ho meant and Kought, for whicii ho tumhlod and t<>.ss<i(l from side to side, 
from one niinistor to auotlier, and for which ho woh continually cheating hi.s people, was to 
enjoy a lazy, IhoughtloKs <iaHO, in whi<jh the constant debauchery of amours, and in tho pleas- 
ures of wit and laught<»r, with tho most worthless, vicious, a]>aud<>ned set of men tliat even 
that ago afforded, and who often made him tho subject of their jokos and mirth, sonustimes to 
his face. He was corrupted in Franco, and had ail the ploasimtry and vic<»H of his grandfather, 
Henry tho Fourth, but not one of his virtues. Gharles made tlie times liere to be prolli^te; 
and, instead of ministers spoiling him, ho siioiied most of his ministers, and did not love tnose 
whom ho could not spoil.”] 
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should bear from a wife of exalted rank and spotless virtue half the insolence 
which the king of England bore from concubines who, wMe they owed every- 
thing to his bounty, caressed his courtiers almost before his face. He patiently 
endured the termagant passions of Barbara Palmer and the pert vivacity of 
Eleanor Gwyn. Louis thought that the most useful envoy who could be 
sent to London, would be a iSndsome, licentious, and cr^ty Frenchwoman. 
Such a woman was Louisa, a lady of the house of Qucrouaille, whom our rude 
ancestors called Madam Carweu. She was soon triumphant over all her 
rivals, was created duchess of Portsmouth, was loaded with wealth, and 
obtained a dominion which ended only with the life of Charles. 

The motives which governed the political conduct of Charles the Second 
differed widely from those by which his predecessor and his successor were 
actuated. He was not a man to be imposed upon by the patriarclial theory of 
government and the doctrine of divine right. He was utterly without 
ambition. He detested business, and would sooner have abdicated his crown 
than have imdergone the trouble of really directing the administration. Such 
was his aversion to toil, and such his ignorance of affairs, that the very clerks 
who attended him when he sate in council could not refrain from sneering 
at his frivolous remarks, and at his childish impatience. Neither gratitude 
nor revenge had any share in determining his course; for never was there a 
mind on which both services and injuries left such faint and transitory impres- 
sions. 

He wished merely to be a king such as Louis the Fifteenth of France after- 
wards was; a king who could draw without limit on the treasuiy for the 
gratification of his private tastes, who could hire with wealth and honours 
persons capable of assisting hhn to kill the time, and who, even when the 
state was brought by maladministration to the depths of humiliation and 
to the brink of ruin, could still exclude imwelcomo truth from the purlunis 
of his own seraglio, and refuse to see and hear wliatever might disturb his 
luxurious repose. For these ends, and for these ends alone, he wished to 
obtain arbitrary power, if it could be obtained without risk or trouble. 
In the religious disputes which divided his Protestant subjects his conscience 
was not at all interested. _ For his opinions oscillated in a state of contented 
suspense between infidelity and popery. But, though his conscience was 
neutral in the quarrel between the Episcopalians and the Presbyterians, his 
taste was by no means so. 

His favourite vices were precisely those to which the Puritans were least 
indulgent. He could not get through one day without the help of diversions 
which the Puritans regarded as sinful. As a man eminently well bred, and 
keenly ^nsible of the ridiculous,* he was moved to contemptuous mirth l)y 
the Puritan oddities. He had indeed some reason to dislike the rigid sect. 
He had, at the age when the passions are most impetuous and when levity 
is most pardonable, spent some montlis in Scotland, a king in name, but in 
fact a state prisoner in the hands of austere Presbyterians. Not content 
with requiring him to conform to their worship and to subscribe their cove- 
nant, they had watched all his motions, and lectured him on all his youtliful 

[> White 0 says : " The witty epigram of his courtier may be quoted in serious faith as his 
epitaph : 

'Here lies our sovereigu lord, the king, 

Whose word no man relies on ; 

Who never said a foohsh thing. 

And never did a wise one.’ ” 

But it should be added that when Charles heard this epigram, he retorted that the explanation 
was easy ; his discourse was his own, his actions were his ministry’s.] 
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follies. He had been compelled to give reluctant attendance at endless 
prayers and sermons, and might think himself fortunate when he was not 
insolently reminded from the pulpit of his own frailities, of his father’s tyranny, 
and of his mother’s idolatry. Indeed he had been so miserable during this 
part of his l^e that the defeat which made him again a wanderer might bo 
regarded as a deliverance rather than as a calamity. Under the influence 
of such feelings as these Charles was desirous to depress the party which had 
resisted his father. 

Characters of the Duke of York, awl Earl of Clarendon 

The king’s brother, James Duke of York, took the Kamo side. Though a 
libertine, James was diligent, methodical, and fond of authority and basiness. 
Ilis umlcrstanding was singularly slow and narrow, and his temper obstinate, 
harsli, and unforgiving. Thai, such a jirince should have looked with no good 
will on the free institulions of England, and on IJie party which was pecaJiarly 
zealous for tliose institutions, can excite no surjirlse. As yet the duke pro- 
fessed himself a member of the Anglican e.hur<>.h: but he had already shown 
inclinations which had s(iriously alanne<l good Frotestants. 

Tlve person on whom devolved at this time, the greatest part of the labour 
of governing was Edward llyd(‘, chancellor of the realm, who was soon crciatod 
earl of Clarendon. The r(;sj)ect which we just.ly ff*el for Clarendon as a writer 
must not blind us to tlu^ faults wJiich ho c.omnu(.t.c<l as a stat(;sman. Some of 
those faults, however, ani explained and excus(‘d by th<i unfort.unato position 
in which ho stood. lie had, during Die fimt yi'ar of Die Long Parliamcait, boon 
honoui'ably dist.inguished among the si'iiators who laboured to nulress tlio 
grievances of tlic nation. One of the most odious of tliose grievances, the 
council of York, hiwl been ntmoved in (fonsiMiuence chiefly of Ills exertions. 
When the great schism hiok jilace, when (be reforming party and the conser- 
vative party first apiieared marshalled against ciach otlier, he with many wise 
and good men took the cons(‘rvative side. Ihi tJien<i(*forward followed the 
for(,un(*s of the court., enjoyifd as large a sliam of the confidence of Charl(^8 the 
First as (he reserveil nature and 1.or(uous policy of that prince allowed to any 
minishir, and subseipKaitly shared the exik: and <lirec.(.<‘d the political conduct 
of Charles the Kcicoud. 

At the Hestoration Ilydci b(!cam<i cJiwif minls(.cr. In a f(iw months it was 
annouiKicd that h(i was <‘lo.s(‘ly n‘la(.ed by aflinil.y to (he royal house. His 
daughter had beeonw', by a s<i(ir(it marri*ag(‘, duchess of York. His grand- 
childn'ii might jierJiaps wea.r ( lie crown. 1 le was raisinl by this illustrious con- 
nection over the hciads of the old nobility of the land, and was for a time suj)- 
])osed to be all powerful. In some resiM'cls he was well fitihwl for Ins great place. 
No man wnite abhir state papers. No man Kp<»k(i wiDi more weight and 
dignity in council and in parliauKint. No man was lKi(.ter acriiuiinted with 
general maxims of H(.a(<;<!raft. No man olisiirved the varieties of char- 
acter with a more discriminat.ing <*y<i. It must Isi adde<l that he had a strong 
sense of moral and religious obligations, a sincere reveiunce for the laws of his 
country, and a conscientious regard for tlm honour and interest of the crown. 
But his temper was sour, arrogant, and imiiatient of opposition. Above all, 
he had been long an exile; and this circumstance alone would have completely 
dis(juali{ied him for the sujireme direcl.ion of affairs. 

it is scarcely possible that a jiolitician, who has been compelled by civil 
troubles to go into banishmmit., an<l to pass many of the best years of his life 
abroad, can be fit, on the day on which he returns to liis native land, to be at 
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the head of the govermnent. Clarendon was no exception to this rule. He 
had left Englajid with a mind heated by a fierce conflict which had ended in 
the downfafl of bis party and of his own fortunes. From 1646 to 1660 he 
had lived beyond sea, looking on all that passed at home from a great distance, 
and through a false medium. His notions of public affairs were necessarily 
derived from the reports of plotters, many of whom were ruined and desperate 
men. Events naturally seemed to him auspicious, not in proportion as tliey 
increased the prosperity and glory of the nation, but in proportion as they 
tended to hasten the hour of ms own return. His wish, a wish which he has 
not disguised, was that, till his countrymen brought back the old lino^ they 
might never enjoy quiet or freedom. At length he returned; and, without 
having a single week to look about him, to mix with society, to note the changes 
which fourteen eventful years had produced in the national character and 
feelings, he was at once set to rule the state. 

In such circumstances, a minister of the greatest tact and docility would 
probably have fallen into serious errors. But tact and docility made no part 
of the character of Clarendon. To him England was still the England of his 
youth; and he sternly frowned down every theory and every practice wliich 
had sprung up during his own exile. Though he was far from meditating any 
attack on tJae ancient and undoubted power of the House of Commons, he saw 
with extreme uneasiness the growth of that power. The royal prerogative, 
for which he had long suffered, and by which he had at length been raised to 
wealth and dignity, was sacred in his eyes. The Eoundheads he x^orded both 
with political and with personal aversion. To the Anglican Church he had 
always been strongly attached, and had repeatedly, where her interests wore 
concerned, separated himself with regret from his dearest friends. His zeal 
for Episcopacy and for the Book of Common Prayer was now more ardent 
than ever, and was mingled with a vindictive hatred of the Puritans, which did 
him little honour either as a statesman or as a Christian.^ 

THE CONVEKTION PAKLIAMENT (1660 A.D.) 

After this review of the situation we may take up in detail the actual pro- 
cedure.® The first care of the king had been to reward those who had been 
active in his restoration, and to form his council. Monk, as previously 
described, was created duke of Albemarle, and Montague, carl of Siindwich, 
and both had the Garter. Annesley was made earl of Anglosea ; Donzil Hollos, 
Lord Holies ; and Ashley Cooper, Lord Ashley. The earl of Manchester was 
appomtod lord chamberlain, and Lord Say, lord privy seal. Monk’s friend 
Morrice was made one of the secretaries of state. Of the old royalists, Hyde, 
as we have seen, was made chancellor, Southampton, treasurer, Oiniundo, 
steward of the household ; Sir Edward Nicholas continued to bo a secretary 
of state, and Lord Colpepper, master of the roUs. 

The present parliament not having been summoned legally, was no more 
than a convention, ^d its Acts were therefore not binding. It, however, 
passed an Act declaring itself to be the parliament, and then proceeded to 
the consideration of the many weighty matters it had to determine. 

The first was to provide a revenue for the crown. As it appeared that a 
chief cause of the lato unhappy troubles had been the inadequacy of the 
revenue to the exigencies of tho government, it was resolved to settlo an income 
of l,2OO,O0OZ. a year on the kmg._ In return, was required the abolition of 
tenures in chivalry, with aU their incidents, such as wardships, marriages, 
etc., together with purveyance and pre-emption— all, for centuries, fruitful 
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sources of evil, and constant subjects of complaint and remonstrance. This 
being consented to, the next question was, whence the aforesaid revenue was 
to arise. A permanent tax on the lands thus relieved was the obvious and 
equitable course; but he knows little of parliaments, who thinks that this 
would be assented to by tlie owners of lands who sat in theiUj wliilc any mode 
offered of shifting the burden. Some one mentioned tho excise; the idea was 
at once embraced, and it was carried by a majority of two that a moiety of 
the excise on beer and other liquors should be settled on the crown; and tlius 
this tax, originally so odious, was made permanent. By this Act (12 Car. IL 
ch. 24), a most important change was wrought, in the constitution, the preroga- 
tive losing its most intiuontial branch. Wo will hero add that, at tho close of 
the session, tho remaining moiety of tho excise was given also to the crown. 

An army of fifty thoasand men, whose pay required an assessment of 
£70,000 a month, was alike dangerous to the crown and burdensome to tho 
nation. Symptoms of disaffection had already appeared among the soldiers, 
and Monk declared that ho could no longer answer for tho troops. It was 
therefore resolved to lose no time in disbanding tJiein; money was procured 
to clear off their arrears, the Ksgiments were reduced one after another, 
eulogies wore lavtslied on the soldiers, and •without mutiny or mumur they 
merged into tho mass of iKiaceful citizims; and Ihas disapptiarod tliat wonder- 
ful army, only to bo rivalled perhaps by ihosis of llu' early days of tho Roman 
republic and tliosc of the first Kluilifs, in the union of ndigion, disciplme, and 
undaunted valour. Tlie king was strongly urged by the duke of York to 
retain tliis army, or to raise another; to tiiLs course lus was himself inclined, 
but ho know that it "was useless to projiose it to the parliament. Monk’s 
regiment, named Uie Coldstream, was liowover nikuned, with one or two of 
horse, and one formed out of tho troojw at Dunkirk was afterwards added; 
the whole amounted to about five thousand nuiu, and under the name of guards 
formed the germ of tho present large standing army. 

THK KXIiL OP indemnity; TIIK UEOrCIDBS 

The Bill of Indemnity also occupied the attention of parliament. It 
had been engaged on this oven befons the arrival of the king. Monk ha<i 
recommended tlie king not to except more than four [lersons; but tho Com- 
mons at first (May 16th) excepted seven by name; they afterwards enumer- 
ated twenty persons, who, though not rc‘gicidcs, should for their sliare in tlie 
transactions of the bust twelve yeiirs be affcetixl with iieualties short of detitli; 
they finally excepted such of the king’s jiulgtis as had not surrendered them- 
selves on tho late proclamation. Wlusn the hill <*4uuo to the Ijords (July 
11th), whore tlie old royalists prevailed, it wiis judged to 1x5 far too lenient. 
They voted to except all the king’s judges, tmd luso Vane, Lambert, Hasleiig, 
Hacker, and Axtel; they struck out Uio clause resjiccting tho twenty persons, 
and tlien sent the bill bock to Uic Commons. But here tlicre were some feel- 
ings of honour and hunmnity. By tlm proclamation aliovo-mentioned, the 
king’s judges ‘ were r(!<[uir<id to sumauler tlicmstilves on pain of Ixiing excepted 

Fivo-an(l-tw«nty out oC tlio orip;inal numlHir had boon already romovod by (loath 

hoyond the reach of any earthly tribunal, and iiinettHUi had croKHcd the Kca to escape tho fate 
which awaited them in their native country. Thr«M» of tluiso, Whulley, <3off, and Dixwell, 
flocrotod themHfilvcs in Now England, where tlioy paHHod their liven in the constJint fear of hohig 
discovered by tho oificerH of government. Then^ iw an interesting account of their adventures 
by Hutchinson, < and in the history of these lUuHtrlous and Heroic Dofendors of Lib- 

erty,” pulilished by Essra Stilen, ^ S,T.U., LL.l)., i'resklont of the Yalo CoUoge, iIariford> 
U. S., 1794* Throe others, Corbet, Okoy, and Berksteud, were approhendod in Ilolland, nt the 
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from any pardon or indemnity as to their lives or estates. Tho obvious con- 
struction of this was, that the lives of those who came in would bo in no danger, 
and accortogly nineteen had surrendered. It was contended that these 
should be set at liberty, and suffered to make their escape if they could. 

A compromise at length was effected. Most of the king’s judges were 
excepted, as also were Hacker, Axtel, and Hugh Peters; but the nineteen 
were not to suffer death without an act of parliament for that purpose. Viine 
and Lambert were also excepted; but by an address of both houses, the king 
was requested to spare their lives if tlicy should be attainted. Haslerig, Lord 
Monson, and five others were to lose liberty and property, and Lenthall, St. 
John, Hutchinson, and sixteen more, all members of the high courts of justice, 
were to be ineligible to any office whatever. In this form the Bill of Indemnit y 
received the royal assent. 

After sitting about three months, the parliament adjourned, and during 
the recess the twenty-nine regicides who were in custody were brought to trial 
before a court of thirty-four commissioners, of whom some were oltl royalists; 
others, such as Manchester, Say, Holies, and Annesley, members of the Long 
Parliament; with these sat Monk, Montague, and Cooper, tlie associates of 
Cromwell, whom a feeling of delicacy should, perhaps, liavc withheld from 
the tribunal. 

Most of the prisoners expressed sorrow for their crime; others said that 
they had home the king no malice, that they thought his death an act of 
national justice, and that they liad acted under the supreme authority of the 
nation. They were all foimd guilty; those who had surrendered were respited, 
with one exception, namely. Scroop; his having, after his surrender, expressed 
his real sentiments on the execution of Charles I, in reply to an insidious ques- 
tion, was the pretext for this breach of faith; ten were executed. Tliosewcre 
six of the king’s judges, Harrison, Scott, Carew, Jones, Clements, and Scroop; 
Cook, one of the counsel on the trial; Axtel and Hacker, who had cominau(le(l 
the guards; and Hugh Peters, the fanatic preacher. 'The place of execution 
was Charing Cross, where a gallows was erected for the puipose. General 
Harrison suffered first (Oct. 13). Supported here, as on his trial, by that 
fervid spirit of enthusiasm so perfectly free from all alloy of worldly motives, 
he gloried in the act for which he was brought to die as performed in the cause 
of God and his country, and expressed his confidence in the revival of the goo<l 
cause in happier times. Carew was the next who suffered (15th) ; his conduct 
was similar. Cook and Peters were executed on the same day (IGth); the 
latter alone, according to Burnet,/ is said, showed want of courage, and W!Ui 
obliged to have recourse to cordials. Scott, Clement, Scroop, and Jones, also 
suffered on the same day (17th). Hacker and Axtel closed the scene at Tyburn 
(19th). All died with the constancy of martyrs. It is very remarkable, that 
not a single man of those who had a share in the death of the late king .seems 
to have voluntarily repented of the deed. 

The narratives in the state trials were drawn up by the friends of tho 
sufferers, and are evidently partial. Who can believe that “after Harrison’s 
body was opened, he mounted himself and gave the executioner a box in tho 
ear”? At the same time, it is evident, that they were treated with a degi'co 
of cruelty and barbarity, for which the conduct of their party, when in power, 
offered no precedent. 

The lives of the remaining regicides were spared; they spent the rest of 

instance of Downing, and given up by tbe states, as an atonement for their former treatment 
of the king daring liis exile. They sujffered under the act of attainder, on the 19th of April, 
1663. Others sought refuge in Switzerland. — LiNOAitD.^I 
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their days in different prisons. The witty and licentious Harry Marten died 
at the age of seventy-eight, in Chepstow Csistle. They surely had no just 
reason to complain of their fate, if tney recollected how many royalists they 
had, as far as in them lay, subjected to a similar destiny. 

REVENGE ON THE CORPSES OF CROMWELL AND BLAKE 

Though one must admire the constancy and magruinimity of the sufferers, 
most of whom were gentlemen by birth and education, the justice of their 
sentence is not to bo denied, even on their own [ffinciples; and it wius impos- 
sible for Cliarles to suffer such a heinoiuj dwd as the solemn execution of his 
father to go unpunished. But there wjis another part of the royal vengeance 
which can Ixs regarded with no otlwir hMilings tlian tho.se of abhorrence and 
disgust. Tlie bodies of Cromwell, 1 reton, sind Bradshaw, wore taken from 
their tombs in the Abbey, drawn on hurdles to Tyburn on the anniversary of 
tlio death of Charles I, hung on the gallows till evening, then taken down, the 
heads cut off and fixed on Westminsler Hall, and th(^ trunks thrown into a 
pit. Tlie bodies of about twenty p(|i’sons (those of Blake, and Cromwell’s 
respectable motlun* included) were aftenvards taken out of tlu! Ablxfy and 
buried in the {uljoining chunih-yard. Y(d (’harles showed li^ss enthusiasm 
for finding Ills father’s bo<ly than for avenging the murder for, says Knight,* 
“Chai’les II eaiusctl a search to be made for tlie vault, when t.he parliament 
had voted a largii sum for a [lulilic interment. The search was fruitless, and 
the king put the mon(>y in bis pocket. Oeorgci IV wished to gratify a reason- 
able curiosity, and the vault with its coflias was readily found. To our minds 
there is nothing in the whole course of this evil reign so prophetic of the com- 
ing national degradation, as the indignities offered to the remains of the great- 
est soldier and the greatest sailor tliat England had produced. Cromwell and 
Blake by their genius and their patriotism made their coimtry the most hon- 
oured and dreadeil of the nations. They IxKiueathed to the heir of the ancient 
kings, a national dignify whicli was more solid than the glories of the Edwards 
ami Henries, and as dearly [iriziHl by the peojile iis the triumphs of Elizalxjth. 
This miserable heir of the grand English monanihy was utterly destitute of 
that nationality without whiiili a sovereign is more degrad(wl than the meanest 
of his subjects. The futun! jKsnsioner of France was incapable of comjmihend- 
ing what J<]nglan<l owed to the man whose (iorpse he hung up on the gallows 
at Tyburn.” 

Another imi>ortant [loint for the jiaiiiament l.<) decide on was the ciise of 
those who had imrchasisl the crown and cliuriih lanils and the e>!tates of roy- 
alists, which had been sold by t.lu' public authority in tlw! late times. A bill 
was introduced for an {Hpiilallhi adjustment, but it unit with much ojjjxjsifion; 
and nothing having Ikkuh doms wlum th(i parlianumt wjis dissolved, tlu» crown, 
the church, and the other ])ropri<itors enk^^(Kl on the lands in ([uesUon, and the? 
occupiers, having no legal titl(>s to imKhnse, wen! obliged to sit down contented 
with the lf)HS of their purchase-inouoy. But it was only the Icjuling royalists 
that gained in this way; thousjinds of gentlemen who had sold their lands to 
.support the royal cau.se, or to jiay the .sn([uastmtions itnpo.scd on them for their 
loyalty, and liad thus Ixion reduced to poverty, remained without remedy. 
The sales having lieen legal, the present [josscssors were secured by the Bill 
of Indemnity, against which the disappointed cavaliera now exclaimed, sa 3 dng 
it was indeed an act of oblivion and indemnity, but of indemnity for the 
king’s enemies, and of oblivion for his friends. They taxed the king with 
ingratitude, and they conccivctl, on account of it, a mortal hatred to Hyde. 
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Their ease was doubtless a severe one, but there was really no preventing it 
but at the rak of a civil war. It was observed that the most clamorous were 
those who had suffered least, and the petty services for which many claimed 
large rewards furnished matter for ridicule. 

THE RESTORATION OF EPISCOPACT 

The church was a difficult matter to arrange. Most of the livings were in 
the han^ of the Presbyterians, and they had so mainly contributed to the 
restoration, that it would be both ungrateful and unsafe to attempt to dis- 
turb them. On the other hand, both the king and the chancellor were resolved 
to re-establish Episcopacy. There was also a difficulty about the livings, for 
such of the cler^ as had been ejected for their loyalty, seemed now to nave 
a just claim to recover what they had lost. This, however, was accommo- 
dated to a certain extent; but the vision of the jurisdiction of bishops, and the 
dreaded surplice, ring, and cross, alarmed the Presbyterians. They proposed 
Bishop Usher’s model of Episcopacy, and prayed that tlie habits ancl ceremo- 
nies might not be imposed, and that the liturgy might be revised. The king 
issued a declaration, apparently granting all they required; but when an 
attempt was made to have this converted into a bm, it was frustrated by the 
efforts of the court party in the commons. It was quite plain from this that 
the royal declaration was only meant to be illusory. 

At length (Dec. 29th) the Convention Parliament was dissolved, for it was 
uiged that it was necessary to have a true parliament, to give the force of law 
to what it had enacted; and it was also expected that a new parliament would 
be more purely royalist. 

In September of this year the duke of Gloucester died of small-pox, 
much lamented by the king his brother. Their sister, the princess of Orange, 
died of the same disorder in the winter. The king’s other sister, the princess 
Henrietta was married about this time to the duke of Orleans, brother to 
Louis XTv . Another marriage in the royal family was that of the duke of 
York to Anne Hyde, daughter of the chancellor, who had been maid of honour 
to the princess of Orange. She possessed wit and sense, though not beauty. 
The duke, whose taste on this last point was never very delicate, laid siege to 
her virtue, which was surrendered on a secret contract of marriage; when the 
consequences were becoming apparent, James kept his promise, and privately 
espoused her (Sept. 3rd) . He informed the king and chancellor. The former, 
though annoyed, forgave him; the latter pretended the greatest rage agaiast 
his daughter, advised the king to send her to the Tower, and that not being 
done, confined her to a room in his own house. The queen-mother and the 
princess of Orange were higldy indignant; and Charles il^jkeloy, to recom- 
mend himself to favour, swore that Aime had been his mistress, and brought 
Lord Arran, Jerm 3 m, Talbot, and Killegrew, as witnesses of her wantonnoss. 
The duke was shaken; but on the birth of her child, and her solemn assertion 
at that time, and Berkeley’s confession of the falsehood of his story, he resolved 
to do her justice. He acknowledged her as his duchess, and she bore her new 
rank, it is said, as if she had been bom in it. 

THE PARLIAMENT OP 1661 AND THE CORPORATION ACT 

The new year (1661) opened with a wild outbreak of the fanatics named 
fifth-monarchy men, under their leader, Venner, the wine-cooper. One Sun- 
day (Jan. 6th3, having heated their enthusiasm by a discourse on the speedy 
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coming of Jesus and the reign of the saints, he issued from his conventicle, in 
Colman street, at the head of sixty well-armed fanatics. They proceeded to 
St. Paul’s, proclaiming King Jesus. They drove off a party of the trained 
bands that were sent against them, and in the evening they retired to Caen- 
wood, between Hampsteiid and Highgate. Hero some of them were taken: 
but on Wednesday moniing (9th) tliey returned into the city, shouting as 
before, and dispersal some of the troops and of the trained bands. At length, 
some Ixsing killed, and Venner taken, they retired into a house at Cripplegate, 
wliich they defended, till a party, headed by one Lambert, a seaman, got in 
at the roof. Most of them were slain ; Venner and the remainder were lianged. 
Ihe attempt was purely an isolated act, but advantage wjis taken of it to issue 
a proclamation for suppressing the conventicl<‘>! of the Qujikors, Anabaptists, 
and other sectaries ; it was also the occasion of the formation of the regiments 
of guards already noticed. 

The king’s coronation having lioen celelirat ed with groat splendour (Apr. 
23r< 1) ,‘ the new parliameni. mot (May 8th). [It is sometimes called the CaviUior 
Parliament.] As was to lx? oxpectal, it was most decidedly royalist, the Pres- 
byterians not having more than sixty seats. Its temper soon appeared, by 
votes for obliging all the members to reexiive the sjicrament according to the 
rito^i of the Church of England, and for liaving the Solemn League and Covenant 
burnt by the common hangman. It was (leclared that the negative and the 
command of the army * were rights inherent in the crown; and it was made 
treason to injure the king’s person, or to distinguish l^etween his person and 
his oflice. It ro(iuired all the efforts of the king and Clarendon to have the Bill 
of Indemnity pas-sod without further cxcoi)tions. A bill i)aBsed the commons 
for the immediate execution of the nmaining n'gicides; but the lords, more 
humane or more honourable, rejected it, the king himself expressing his avei^ 
sion to it. “I am weary of hanging,” stiid he to Clarendon, “except for now 
offences. Let the bill settle in the houses, tluit it imiy not come to mo, for you 
know that I cannot pardon them.” The act depriving the bishops of their 
seats in parliament, which had Ixnm so violently extorted from the late king, 
was reixialcd, aiul the prelates were restored to their legislative functions. 
As a chief woai)on in those times luul Ixjen tumultuary bodies of petitioners, 
an act was passed that not more than ten pcu-sons should i)rcsont any petition 
to the king or cither house, nor should it bo signed by more than twenty, 
unless with the onlcr of three justieas, or the major part of a gmnd jury. 

Wliile the j)arliament wjis thus rt'plaeing the constitution on ite ancient 
basis, a conff'rence (calk'd the Havoy Conference!) wiw going on at the bishop of 
London’s lodgings, at the Savoy Palace, lx!twec'n twelve prelates and nine 
assistants, and an ecpial uumlxir of Presbyterian divines. The ostensible 
object was a revision of t he Book of Common Prayc'r. It ended, of course, 
as aU such conkirenccfs do. Tlie blsliop.s were prodotermined to admit of 
none but very slight modifications, and to niiain all the ceremonies. 'Tlie 
Presbyterians, umkw the circumstiiiujes, rajuired by far too much;_ yet surely 
the prelates miglit have concealed soinetlnng to men at least as pious ^d as 
learned as themselves, and but for whom they would be probably still without 

* Ilytlo was on tliiK occasion created earl of (Uarondow^ and Arthur Lord Capel (son of him 
who had been executed in 1640) earl of Kssox. 

[» 'I'he act for the command of the militia went rathcir beyond the constitutional principle 
of recognising the solo i)owor of the crown to command the forces by land or sea. It declared 
not only that neither house of parliament could pretemd to such iiower, but could not lawfully 
levy any war, offensive or dofensivo, against the hing.fc ** These last words,” says Ilollam/ 

** appeared to go to a dangerous lon^h, and to sanction the suicidal doctrine of absolute non- 
rosistanco.”] 
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their sees. K it was puerile on the one side to object so vehemently to the 
cross, ring, and si^lice, it was surely no proof of wisdom on the other to 
insist on them as if they were of the very essence of religion. So little wore 
the prelates disposed to concession, that even the innovations of Laud were 
retained, and they remain to this day part of the service of the Church of 
End^d. 

TBie strength of the Presb 3 rterian party lay in the corporations, and in 
these, their strongholds, the church-party proceeded to attack them. By 
the Corporation Act now passed it was enacted, that any person holding office 
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in a corporation might be removed, unless he would renounce the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and declare his belief of the unlawfulness of taking up 
arms against the king, etc.; and no future officer to bo admitted unless lie 
had previously taken the sacrament according to the rites of the Church of 
England. 

The revision of the Common Prayer was finally (Nov. 20) committed to 
the convocation. They made a number of alterations and additions; none, 
however^ favourable to the Presbyterians, 'xhe amended bpok was presonte(l 
to the king and council, and by them recommended to the* house of lords. 


THE EXECUTION OP SIR HARRY VANE (1662 A.D.) 

Vane and Lambert still lay in prison. As they had had no immediate 
hand in the death of the late king, the convention had addressed the king in 
their behalf, and he had assured them that, if attainted, they should not be 
executed. They were now brou^t to trial, at the suit of the commons. 
Lambert, (June 9, 1662), who had never been an enthusiast, or even perhaps 
a republican, acted with great caution. He excused his opposing Booth aiul 
Monk by saying that he knew not that they were acting for the king, and 
he threw himself on the royal mercy. He was sentenced to die, but he was 
only confined for life in the isle of Guernsey. He lived there for thirty years, 
forgotten by the world, occupying his time in the cultivation of flowers and 
in the practise of the art of painting. It is said that he became a Catholic. 

Very different was the conduct of the upright, fervid, enthusiast and 
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republican Vane (June 6). Far from suing for mercy, he asserted that “the 
decision by the sword was given [against the late lang] by that God who, 
being the judge of the whole earth, does right, and cannot do otherwise”; 
and the parliament then became the government de facto, and, consequently, 
he was entitled to the benefit of the statute 11 Henry VII, for acting in obedi- 
ence to it. The spirit of the law, if not the letter, was decidedly in his favour, 
and the judges could only get over the difficulty by the monstrous assertion, 
that Charles had been king de facto from the death of his father, though “kept 
out of tile exercise of his royal authority by rebels and traitors.” The 
prisoner’s defence was most eloquent and able, but it had been determined 
not to let liim escape. Sentence of death was passed on him, the judges 
refusing to sign a bill of exceptions, wliich he presented. He was belieaded 
on Tower Hill (14th). His demeanour was such as was to be expected from 
liis known character. When he attempted to address the people in vindi- 
cation of liimself and the cause for wliicii he suffered, his note-books were 
snatched from him, and the tiumpeters were ordered to blow in his face. “ It 
is a bad cause,” said ho, “w'hicn cannot bear the words of a dying man.” 
One stroke terminated his mortal existence. 

The character of Sir Henry Vane stands fortii pre-eminent for purity 
among the republican cliiefs. He was disinterested and incorrupt; willing 
to give to all others the liberty he claimcul for himself; the enemy of oppression 
in all its forms. It is difficult to reganl liis death as anything but a judicial 
minder, yet suredy there was in it something of retribution. Though taking 
no immediate share in the juiliciiU proceedings against the late king, he had 
mainly contributed to his death by his conduct at the Treaty of Newport, 
and ms speech in the house on his return. By tiio manner in wliich he fur- 
nished evidence gainst Strafford (whose sentence was little, if at all, less 
iniquitous than his own), ho was a main cause of tiie civil war, and of all tlio 
bloodtixed and misery which thence ensued. On tiie same spot on which 
Strafford fell ono-ann-twenty years before. Vane now underwent a similar 
fate. As tiie series of blood began with the one, it ended with the oilier. 
As Charles I forfeited liis word and honour in the one case, so Charles II for- 
feited his in the other. 


TUB AFPAinS OP SOOTIjAND AND IBKDAND 

Having thus far carri(>d on tiie affairs of lOngland, it is now time tiint 
wo sliould notice those of Hcotland and Ireland [though tiiey are treated at 
length in the next volume]. 

As Scotland had not been mentioned in the Declaration from Breda, the 
cavaliers of tiiat country bmitlied notiiing but blood Jind forfeitures. 

The union which the cominomve.altJi had laboured to effect was no longer 
thought of. Tlic earl of Middleton was aiipointed commissioner for holding tiie 
parliament, Glencairn chancellor, mid Lauderdale secretary. The fortressi® 
liuilt by Cromwell wore demolished, and the garrisons disbanded. As the 
king had been tiiorouglily disgust(>d with Prcsbytciy, and ho and Ids chief 
counsellors regarded it as incompatible with monarchy, the restoration of 
Episcopjiey was resolved on. Tlie utmost efforts having been made to pack 
a parliament, that assembly, when it met (Jan. 1, 1061), proved to be sidted 
to all the purposes of the court. It was known by the name of “ The Drunkiui 
Parliament,” on account of tiie continued inebriety of Middleton and his 
associates. Its first proceeding was to restore the pi'ei’ogative in its fullest 

H. W, — VOL. XX. K 
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extent. In one of Middleton’s drunken bouts, it was resolved to adopt a 
measure which Primrose the clerk-register had proposed half in jest, which 
was, a general act “rescissory,” annulling on various pretexts all the parlia- 
ments held since the year 1633. This, though vigorously opposed by the old 
covenanters, was carried by a lai^e majority, and the Presbyterian discipline 
was left at the mercy of me crown. 

Those who hungered after the large possessions of Argyll now hastened 
to shed his blood. The base treachery of Monk came to the aid of his enemies. 
He transmitted to the parliament some private letters in wliich Argyll ex- 
pressed his attachment to the protector’s government: his friends wore 
fenced, and sentence was pronounced (May 25th). ArgyE met liis fate with 
piety and fortitude (27th). 

The soil being thus watered with the blood of the covenanters Argyll and 
the clergyman Guthrey, it was resolved to replant Episcopacy. [The inliuman 
measures adopted in its re-establishment are detailed in tne history of Scot- 
land.] 

Unhappy Ireland was also to be regulated anew. No blood was here to 
be shed, and the church, as a matter of course, resumed its former position; 
but the adjustment of property was a naatter of tremendous difficulty. The 
tide of conquest had swept over the coimtry, effacing all limits and land- 
marks. The greater part of the lands were now in the possession of the 
adventurers who had advanced their money on the faith of acts of parlia- 
ment passed with the assent of the late king, and of the soldiers of Cromwell’s 
army; but there were numerous other claimants, such as the Forty-nine men, 
or those who had served in the royal army previous to the year 1649, the 
Protestant loyalists whose estates had been confiscated, the innocent Catho- 
lics, those who had served under the king in Flanders, etc. 

The king issued a declaration (Nov. 30, 1660) for the settlement of Ire- 
land; but the Irish houses of parhament disagreeing with respect to it, they 
sent their deputies over to the king, and the Catholics at tlie same time 
despatched agents on their part. Charles was, for obvious reasons, disposed 
to favour these last, but, like true Irishmen, they seemed resolved tliat it 
should not be in his power. They justified their rcbcllion, denied tlicir massa- 
cres, and finally the king ordered the doors of the council to bo closed sigainst 
them. The heads of a bill were then prepared and sent over to Dublin in 
May, 1662, but it was three years before the final settlement was cff<!ct(«l. 
The soldiers and adventurers agreed to give up a third of their lands, to aug- 
ment what was called “The Fund of Rc!prisals,” or property still remaining 
at the disposal of the crown, and which had been shamefully diminished by 
lavish grants to the dukes of York, Ormonde, Albemarle, and others. Out of 
this the Forty-nine men wore paid their arrears, fifty-four CaUiolics wore 
restored to their houses, and two thousand acres of land; but lluiro remiunod 
three thousand who had put in claims of innocence for whom no relied wjis 
provided. Previous to the rebellion, it is said the Catliolics liad poswissed 
two-thirds of the lands of Ireland; there now remained to them not more 
than one-third. Sir W. Petty w says that only a sixth remained to tlio 
Catholics. 


THE PEOFLIQACT OF CHAELBS: HIS MAKEIAGB (1062 A.D.) 

We now return to England, where the marriage of the king engaged tlie 
attention of his council. Charles was a notorious profligate with respect to 
women. While in Prance he had a son by a Mrs. Barlow or Waltem, and imme- 
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diatdy on his coining to England, Barbara Villiers, daughter of Lord Grandi- 
son, and wife to a Catholic gentleman named Palmer, a woman of great 
beauty, but utterly devoid of virtue or principle, _ having thrown hers^ in 
his way, made a conquest of his heart, over which she long retained her 
empire, though only one sultana out of many. The scandal which the king 
gave by his amours, caused his ministers to urge him to marry; but he 
resolved not to espouse a Protestant, and his subjects he thought would object 
to a Catiiolic. At the suggestion of the French long, however, the Portuguese 
ambassador offered him the infanta Catherine, sister to the Mng of Portugal, 
with a dower of 500,0001., the settlements of Tangier in Africa, and Bombay 
in the East Indies, and a free trade to Portugal and her colonies. 

The money tempted the king; Clarendon and the other mmisters approved 
of the match, but the Spanish ambassador now laboured to obstruct it. He 
represented that the infanta was incapable of bearing children; tliat it might 
cause a war with Spain, and the loss of the Spanish trade; and he offered, on 
the part of his master, a large portion with either of the princesses of Parma. 
Charles sent Lord Bristol secretly to Italy, where he saw the princesses as 
they were going to church. One glance sufficed; the one was hideously ugly, 
the other monstrously fat. Meantime Louis sent to urge the Portuguese match, 
offering Charles money to purchase votes in the parliament, promising to lend 
Mm 60,0001. whenever he should want it, and to aid him with money in case 
of a war with Spain. The Spaniard, on the other hand, proposed to the king 
different Protestant princesses, whom Ms master would portion equal to 
daughters of Spain. Ho also laboured to excite the Protestant feelings of the 
parliament and city, but to no purpose. The Portuguese match was approved 
of by the council and both houses, and (June, 1661) the earl of Sandwich was 
sent out with a fleet to convey the infanta, when ready, to England. 

The prospect of her lover’s marriage made Mrs. Palmer very uneasy. To 
reconcile her he made her costly presents, and created her husband earl of 
Castlemain in Ireland, with remainder to the issue male of his wife, who had 
just borne to her royal keeper a son at Hampton Court; and finally, lost 
to all sense of honour and delicacy, Charles pledged himseli to make her lady 
of the bed-chamber to his queen. 

On the 20th of May, 1662, the fleet which bore the infanta reached Spit- 
head. Charles, quitting the embraces of the wanton Castlemain, hastened to 
Portsmouth to receive his bride. They were married privately, according to 
the rites of the church of Home, by the Lord Aubigny, the queen’s almoner. 
They then came forth and sat on cliairs in the room where the company was 
assembled, and Sheldon bishop of London pronounced them man and wife. 
They thence proceeded to Hampton Court, where after some days Charles, 
taking “The Lady,” as Castlemain was called, by the hand, presented her to 
the queen before the entire court. Catherine had so much command of herself 
as to give her a gracious reception, but in a few minutes her eyes filled with 
tears, blood gushed from her nose, and she fell into a fit. Charles now affected 
the tone of a man of honour; he had been, he said, the cause of Castlemain’s 
disgrace, and he was bound to make her reparation, and he would not submit 
to the whims of Ms wife. Clarendon and Ormonde remonstrated, but were 
harsMy reproved, and even required to lend their aid in the royal project; and 
who will not blush for Clarendon, when he reads that he actually did under- 
take the odious office? But Catherine would not listen to him. To break her 

S irit, Charles then sent away her Portuguese attendants, and the presence of 
istlemain was continually obtruded on her. The queen long bore up against 
these studied insults; at length she most imprudently resolved to yield, and 
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she humbled herself so far as to admit that abandoned adulteress to her 
familiarity and friendship. 


THE SALE OF DUNKIEK TO THE FRENCH (1662 A.D.) 

The queen’s portion was soon spent, and to raise money for the royal 
expenses, Clarendon, it is said, proposed the sale of Dunkirk to the French 
king; Lords was eager to treat. Clarendon demanded twelve millions of 
livres, he was offered two, and the bargain was finally concluded for five 
(Sept. 11th). But Charles wanted all the money, and Louis would only pay 
two millions down, and the remainder in two years. The treaty was nearly 
broken off, when it was suggested that Louis should give bills for the balance. 
This was agreed to (Oct. 17th), and a French banker came over and discounted 
them. The banker was an agent of Louis, who boasts that he made 500,000 
livres on the transaction. Dunkirk was certainly of no direct use to England, 
but the possession of it gratified the national pride, and the people felt morti- 
fied at seeing it sold, and the price squandered away on the king’s vices and 
pleasures. 

RELIGIOUS PERSECUTIONS : THE CONVENTICLE ACT AND REPEAL OK TUB 

TRIENNIAL ACT 

But the sale of Dunkirk was a trifle to the cruel Act of Uniformity which 
now came into operation. It had been urged on by the united bigotry of the 
clergy, of Clarendon, and of the house of commons ; the lords in vain attcmpto< I 
to mitigate its severity; the commons were inexorable. It provided that 
every minister should, before the feast of St. Bartholomew (Aug. 24th), 
publicly declare his assent and consent to everything contained in the Book 
of Common Prayer, or lose his benefice. The appointed day came, and about 
two thousand ministers, the far meater part of them men of extensive learn- 
ing, sincere piety^ and irreproachable life, laid down their prefennents, and 
rather than do violence to their conscience, faced poverty and persecution. 
It may be said, that the Episcopal clergy had done as much in the late times, 
but those were times of civil war, and politics were so interwoven with religion, 
that it was diflfloult to separate them, and they had the prospect of ample 
reward in case of the king’s success. But now all was peace; the king hiul 
been restored in a great measure through the exertions of those very men ; 
there was no longer a political contest; conscience alone could liave actuates I 
them. Henry VIII assigned pensions to the ejected monks and friars; 
Elizabeth had reserved a fifth of the income of the benefices for those wlio 
scrupled to comply with her Act of Uniformity; the Long Parliament luwl 
done the same; but now no provision whatever was made, nay, can*, was 
taken that those who did not confonn should lose the last year’s income of 
their livings, as their tithes would not fall due till Micluiclmas. 

Petitions claiming the benefit of tlicDcclaration frouiBrctla lioing presented 
to the kii^, he took the occasion of setting forth a declaration, promising to 
exert his influence with parliament in its next session to liavc his dispemsing 
power so regulated as to enable him to exercise it with more universsil satis- 
faction. His secret object was to procure toleration for the Catholics; but 
on this head the commons were lynx-eyed; the Protestantism of the royal 
brothers was strongly suspected, and the Roman priests, in rcliance on tlui 
court-favour, gave public offence by appearing in their habits. The com- 
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mons therefore (Feb. 1663) rejected the whole scheme of indulgence, and 
brought in bills to prevent the growth of Catholicism. 

Rumours of conspiracies were now spread in order to cast odium on the 
ejected clergy, and a slight insurrection which did take place this summer in 
Yorkshire was taken advantage of to pass in the following session (May 16, 
1664) the merciless Convontide Act. By tliis any person above the age of 
sixteen, who was present at any religious meeting not held according to the 
practice of the Church of England, where there were five or more persons 
beside the household, was to be imprisoned three months for the first offence, 
six for the second, and be transported seven years for the third, on conviction 
before a single justice of the peace. This cruel statute speedily filled the 
prisons, especially with the Quakers. [Transportation meant a practical 
slavery and heavy toil under the blazing sun of the Barbadoes or some colony 
of the West Indies.] 

The repeal of the Triennial Act of 1641 was effected in tMs session. The 
king had the audacity to declare that he would never suffer a parliament to 
come together by the means prescribed in it; and to please him, a bill was 
brought in to repeal it, and passed, with a provision, however, that parlia- 
ments should not be intermitted for more tlian three years at the most. 


WAR WITH THE HUTCH (1064-1665 A.D.) 

Another measure of tliis session was an address to the king, praying him 
to seek redress of the injuries inflicted by the Dutch on the English trade, and 
promising to stand by him with their lives and fortunes. The Dutch were 
more devoted to commerce than any people in Europe; and as the spirit of 
trade is jealous and monopolising, they had been guilty of many unjustifiable 
actions in their foreign settlements, such, for instance, as the massacre of the 
English at Amboyna in the reign of James I. Tliosc however were all past 
and gone; treaties had been since made with them, in which these deeds had 
been unnoticed, even so late as the year 1662. Charles himself, though ho 
had a great dislike to the aristocratic or Louvestcin party, as it was named, 
which now ruled in the states, and which liad deprived the prince of Orange 
of the dignity of Stadholdcr, was little inclined to a war, and Clarendon and 
Southampton were decidedly adverse to it; but the duke of York, who was 
lord-admiral, was anxious to distinguish himself at the hetul of the navy, 
which his exertions had brought to asttite of grent rxsrfection; he was also a 
diligent fosterer of trade, which ho justly regardecl as a main pillar of the 
national greatness. He therefore lent his powerful aid to the party desirous 
of war, and Downmg, the resident at the Hague, a man of little principle, 
spared no labour to widen the biuach Ixstwoen the two countries. 

The duke of York was at the head of an African company for the purchase 
of gold-dust and for supplying the West Indies with slaves. The Dutch, who 
had long traded to Africa, thwarted them as much as possible, and even 
seized or demolished their factories. The duke had already sent out Sir 
Robert Holmes, in the name of the company, with some ships of war to the 
coast of Africa, and Holmes had recovered the castle of Cape Corse and taken 
that of Cape Verd, and established factories along the coast. The duke had 
also sent out Sir Richard Nicholas to North America, where the Dutch had 
settled on the tract of country between New England and Maryland, and 
named it New Amsterdam. The English claimed this by right of discovery, 
and the king had made a grant of it to his brother. The Dutdi settlers offered 
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no resistance, and Nicholas named the country New York, and a fort up the 
river, Albany, from the titles of his patron. 

When intelligence came of what Holmes had done, the Dutch ambassador 
remonstrated in strong terms. But the king denied all concern in the matter, 
said that Holmes had been sent out by the company on their own authority, 
and promised to bring him to trial on his return. Holmes accordingly was 
sent to the Tower; but his explanations were considered satisfactory, and ho 
was soon released. De Witt wsis resolved to be avenged. A combined Dutch 
and English fleet, under De Euyter and Lawson, was now in the Mediterranean 
acting against the piratic cruisers, and he sent secret orders to the fonner to 
proceed to the coast of Africa and retaliate on the English. Lawson, though 
aware of De Ruyter’s object, did not fed himself authorised by his instructions 
to follow him; but he sent to inform the duke of his suspicions. Tlio Dutch 
admiral having accomplished his mission on the African coast cro&scd over to 
the West Indies, where he captured about twenty sail of merchantmen. Die 
duke meantime had two fleets out in the narrow seas, which seized and detained 
one hundred and thirty Dutch traders. 

The war being now resolved on, the king called on parliament for the 
requisite supplies (Nov. 26). Their liberality was unprecedented ; they voted 
two millions and a half. In the bill for this jiurpose, two remarkable doviiv- 
tions from ancient usage were effected; the old method of raising money by 
subsidies, tenths, and fifteenths, which had been returned to, wsis abandoned 
forever, and the mode of assessments introduced in the civil war wiis adophul 
in its stead; the clergy, who used to tax themselves in convocation, now con- 
sented to be taxed in the same manner as the laity by parliament; and in 
return they obtained the right of voting at elections. This mojisuro put a 
total end to the influence and importance of the convocation; it Ixscaiuc from 
that moment a mere shadow. It is remarkable, that this great change in the 
constitution was the effect of a mere verbal agreement between the chancellor 
and the primate. 

On the 21st of April, 1665, the duke of York put to sea with a gallant fleet 
of ninety-eight ships of war and four fire ships. This prince had made won- 
derful improvements in the navy. Instead of committing the command of 
ships to noblemen of inexperienced valour, ho placed them under Lawson and 
men who had long been familiar with the sea. He continued the practice of 
dividing the fleet into three ^uadrons; but he required it to form into line 
before action, and each captain to keep his place during the engagement; thus 
substituting the regularity of the land battle for the previous irregular mode 
of fighting used at sea. The duke himself, with Lawson for his viccwwlmind, 
commanded the red. Prince Rupert the white, the earl of Sandwich the blue 
squadron. 

For more than a month tliis fleet rode in triumph off the coast of Holland. 
At length, an easterly wind having blown it to its own coast, the Dutch fleet 
of one hundred and thirteen ships of war, commanded by Admiral Opdam, 
came out in seven squadrons. Die fleets encountered (June 3) off the coast 
of Suffolk. The sea ^was calm, the sky cloudless; for four hours the fight was 
dubious; the duke displayed the greatest conduct and valour; one shot killed 
at his side his favourite the earl of Falmouth, the lord Muskerry, and a son of 
Lord Burlington, and covered him with their blood. At length, observing 
CTeat infusion on board of Admiral Opdam’s ship, he ordered all his guns to 
be fired into her successively, and she blew up, and Opdam and live hundred 
inen TOnshed in her. Dispirited by the loss of their admiral, the Dutch fled; 
the English pursued, but during the night, while the duke was teking some 
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repose, Mr. Bronnker, groora of his bed-chamber, came to the master with 
pretended orders from the duke to shorten saU, and thus in the morning the 
Dutch got into the Texel. This was the greatest naval victory gained as yet 
by the English; the Dutch lost eighteen ships, they had four acrniirals killed, 
and seven thousand men slain or taken. The loss of the Englidi was one ship 
and six hundred men; but among the slain were the admuaJs Lawson and 
Sampson, and the earls of Marlborough and Portland. 

In other days the tidings of such a victory would have spread joy and 
festivity through all the streets of London; but now a ^oom, not to be dis- 
pelled by the triumphs of war, sat brooding over the capital: the plague had 
visited it in its most appalling form. 

During this desolation, the fleet, which was uninfected, kept the sea; and 
the Dutch Smyrna and East Indian fleets having taken shelter in the port of 
Bergen, in Norway, Lord Sandwich sailed thither. For a share of the spoil, it 
is said, the Danish coinrt ag^d to connive at the capture of the Dutch vessels. 
Owing, however, to some mismanagement, when the En^ish ship entered the 
port and attacked the Dutch, they were fired on by the guns of the fort, and 
obliged to retire. De Witt now came with a strong fleet to convoy the mer- 
chantmen home, but they were dispersed by a storm (Sept. 4th), and Sand- 
wich captured some ships of war and two of the Indiamen, As he plundered 
these last, and allowed his captains to do the same, he was deprived of his 
command, and sent as ambassador to Spain, as a cover to his disgrace. 

The overthrow of the government in England by means of the discon- 
tented Presbyterians and republicans was one part of De Witt’s plans, and he 
entered into correspondence with Ludlow, Sidney, and the other e^es, for 
this purpose. Lord Saye and some others formed a council at the Ha^e, 
and corresponded with their friends in England. An insigoificant plot was 
discovered in London, during the height of the plague; and when the parlia- 
ment met the following month, at Oxford, to grant supplies, an act was passed 
for attainting all British subjects who snould continue in the service of the 
states. 

The king of France, being bound by a treaty of aHianee with the Dutch, 
was now required by them to share in the war. A French fleet being expected 
to join that of the Dutch, the English fleet, under the duke of Albemarle and 
Prmce Rupert, put to sea. Rupert went, with twenty ships, in search of the 
French, who wore said to be at Belle Isle; while Albemarle, with fifty-four, 

E roceeded to the gun-fleet. To his surprise, ho saw (June 1st, 1666) the Dutch 
eet, of eighty sail, under De Ruyter and De Witt, lying off the North Fore- 
land. Unequal as the numbers were, he resolved to fight, and bore down 
without any order. Most of the ships of the blue squadron, wMch led the van, 
were taken or disabled. Night ended the combat. Next morning (2nd) it was 
renewed. Sixteen fresh ships joined the Dutch, but the English a^in fought 
till night. Albemarle then burned a part of his disabled ships, and ordered 
the others to make for the nearest hmbours. In the morning he had only 
mxteen ships to oppose to the enemy’s pursuit. He had lost the Prince Royal, 
the finest ship in the navy, on the Galloper Sand, and the others were likely to 
share its fate, when Rupert, who had been recalled on the first day of the battle, 
at length came to his aid. 'The engagement was renewed the following morn- 
ing (4th), but the hostile fleets were separated by a fog. Victory was with 
the Dutch, yet the English lost no honour. “They may be killed,” said De 
Witt, “but they will not be conquered.” The obstinacy and temerity of 
Albemarle were justly censured. 

In July the fleets were again at sea ; on the 2fith an action was fought, 
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in which the advantage was on the side of the English, who now rode in 
triumph off the shores of Holland. Holmes, with a squadron of boats and 
fire-ships (Aug. 8th), entered the channel, where the Baltic traders lay, and 
burned one hundred and fifty of them, two men of war, and the adjoinitig town 
of Brandaris. De Witt, maddened at the sight, swore by almighty Goil that 
he would never sheath the sword till he had had revenge. He called on his 
ihrench ally for prompt aid. Louis, who was exciting the discontented Irish 
CathoUcs to insurrection, and who had lately offered Algernon Sidney 20,000/. 
in aid of his project of raising the commonwealth party in England, would 
rather not put his fleet to hazard. He, however, ordered the duke do Beau- 
fort, who was now at Rochelle, to advance and join De Ruytor. This admiral 
had already passed the strait of Dover, when Prince Rupert came in view. As 
De Ruyter himself was imweU and his men were little inclined to fight, he took 
shelter near Boulogne, and Rupert then sailed to engage Beaufort, who was 
coming up channel, but a violent wmd forced him to take shelter at St. Helen’s 
(Sept. 3), and Beaufort got into Dieppe. 

The wind that blew the fleet to St. Helen’s was a fatal wind to ICngland. 
On the night of Sunday the 2nd, the great fire broke out.* And now, in Macau- 
lay’s words: “The discontent engendered by maladministration was hoighh'iK'd 
by calamities which the best administration could not have averted. While 
the ignominious war with Holland was raging, London suffered two great 
disasters, such as never, in so short a space of time, bcfcl one city, _ A jiesti- 
lence, surpassing in horror any that during three centuries had visihMl the 
island, swept away, in six months, more than a hundred thousand human 
beings. And scarcely had the dead cart ceased to go its rounds, when a lire', 
such as had not been known in Europe since the conflagration of Rome undt^r 
Nero, laid in ruins the whole city, from the Tower to the Temple, and from 
the river to the purlieus of Smithneld.” ^ 

THE PLAQXTB (1665 A.D.) 

The June of 1665 came in with extraordinary heat. The previous winter 
and spiing had been the driest that ever man knew. The summer was coming 
with the same cloudless sky. There was no grass in the meadows around 
London. “ Strange comets, which filled the thoughts and writings of astron- 
omers, did in the winter and spring a long time appear.” The “ great comet,” 
says Burnet,/ “raised the apprehensions of those who did not enter into just 
speculations concerning those matters.” The boom of guns from the Norfidk 
coast is heard upon the Thames; and the merchants upon Change are anxiously 
waiting for letters from the fleet. In the coffee-houses, two subjects of iMiWs 
keep the gossipers in agitation — the Dutch fleet is off our coast, the pUigue 
is in the city. Tlie 7th of Juno, writes Pepys,»» was “ the hottest day that ever 
I felt in my fife. This day, much against my will, I did in Drury Lane sec two 
or three hou^ marked with a red cross upon the doors, and ‘ Lord have mercy 
upon us’ writ there; which was a sad sight to me, being the first of the kind 
that to my remembrance I ever saw.” 

The red cross upon the doors was too familiar to the elder population of 
London. In 1636, of twenty-three thousand deaths ten thousand were 
ascribed to the plague. The terrible visitor came to London, according to 
the or(finary belief, once in every twenty years, and then swept away a fifth 
of the inhabitants. From 1636 to 1647 there had been no cessation of the 
malady, which commonly carried off two or three thousand people annually. 
But after 1648 there had been no record of deaths from the plague amounting 
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to more than twenty, in any one year. In 1664 the bills of mortality only reg- 
istered six deaths from this cause. The disease seemed almost to belong to 
anotW generation than that which had witnessed the triumph and the fall 
of Puritanism — which had passed from extreme formalism to extreme licen- 
tiousness. 

How far the drunken revelries of the five years of the restoration might 
have predisposed the population to receive the disease, is as uncertain as any 
^lief that the sobriety of the preceding time had warded it off. One condition 
of London was, however, unaltered. It was a city of narrow streets and of 
bad drainage. The greater number of houses were deficient in many of the 
accommodations upon which health, in a great degree, depends. The supply 
of water was far from sufficient for the wants of the poorer population; and 
with the richer classes the cost of water, supplied either by hand-labour or 
machinery, prevented its liberal use. The conduits, old or now, could only 
afford to fill a few water cans daily for household uses. There was much finery 
in the wealthy citizens’ houses, but little cleanliness. 

It is to be remarked, however, that the plague of 1665 was as fatal in the 
less crowded parts of Westminster and its suburbs, as in the City within the 
walls. Building had been going forward from the time of Elizabeth in St. 
Gilcs’s-in-tho-Fields, and in St. Martin’s-in-thc-Ficlds; and we might conclude 
tliat the streets would be wider and the houses more commodious in these new 
parts than in the close thoroughfares, over which the projecting caves had 
hung for many a year, shutting out air and light. But in these suburban 
liberties the plague of 1665 first raged, and then gradually extended eastward. 
On the 10th of June the disease broke out in the City, in the house of Dr. Bur- 
nett, a physician, in Fenchurcli street. 

Defoe’s »» famous Journal of (he Plague Year lias made this terrible season 
familiar to most readers. The spirit of accuracy is now more required than 
when the editor of a popular work uiformcd his readers that Defoe continued 
in London during the whole time of the plague, and was one of the examiners 
aijpointcd to shut up infected houses. Defoe, in 1665, was four years old. 
Yet the imaginary saddler of Wliitecliapel, who embodies the stories which 
this wonderful writer luul treasured up from his childhood, relates nothing 
that is not supiiorted by what we call authentic history. The “ Citizen who 
continued all the while in London,” as the title of Defoe’s jounial informs us, 
and whose dwelling was “without Aldgate, about midway Ixjtwcen Aldgato 
church and WhitcchaiKil bars,” relates how, through May and Juno, the nobil- 
ity and rich people from the west part of the city filkid the broad street of 
Wliitechapel with coaches and wjvggons and c^irts, all hurrying away with 
goods, women, servants, and children; how horsemen, with servants bearing 
their baggage, followed in this mournful cavalcade, from morning to night; 
how the lorcl mayor’s doors were crowdcil with applicants for pasR(!S and cer- 
tificates of health, for without these none would be allowed to enter the towns, 
or rest in any wayside inn. The citizen of Whitocliapel thought “of the 
misery that was coming upon the city, and the imhappy condition of those 
who would bo left in it.” On the 21st of Juno, Pepys»» writes, “ I find all the 
town almost going out of town; the coaches and waggons being all full of 
jieople going into the country.” In the country, the population dreaded to 
see the Londoners. Baxter® remarks, “How fearful j^ople were thirty, or 
forty, if not an hundred miles from London, of anytmng that they bought 
from any mercer’s or draper’s shop ; or of any goods that were brought to them ; 
or of any persons that came to their houses. How they would shut their doors 
against their friends; and if a man passed over the fiel^, how one would avoid 
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another, as we did in the time of wars; and how every man was a terror to 
another.” The Broadstone of East Eetford, on which an exchange was made 
of money for goods, without personal communication, is an illustration of 
these rural terrors. 

A panic very soon took possession of the population of London. They 
talked of the comet, “ of a faint, dull, languid colour, and its motion veiy 
heavy, solemn, and dow.” They read Lilly’s Alrmnac" and Gad- 
lywr^s Astrological Predictions and Poor Bolin’s Almanac, and these books 
“frightened them terribly.” A man walked the streets (kiy and night, at a 
swift pace, speaking to no one, but uttering only the words “0 the great and 
the dreadfid God!” These prognostications and threatenings came before 
the pestilence had become very serious; and they smote down tho hearts of 
the people, and thus unfitted them for the duty of self-preservation, and the 
greater duty of affording help to others. Other impostors than the astrologers 
abounded. The mountebaiik was in the streets with his “ infallible preventive 

S his,” and “the only true plague-water.” Pcpys records that “my latly 
arteret did tMs day give me a bottle of plague-water home with me.” But 
gradually the astrologers and the quacks wore left without customers, for 
London was almost wholly abandoned to the very poorest. Touchingly does 
Baxter say, “ the calamities and cries of the diseased and impoverished are 
not to be conceived by those who are absent from them. The richer sort 
remaining out of the city, the greatest blow fell on the poor.” 

The court fled on the first apparance of the disease. Some few of the 
great remained, amongst others the stout old duke of Albemarle, who fcar- 
fessly chewed his tobacco at his mansion of the Cockpit. Marriages of the 
rich still went on. 

The narrative of Defoe, and other relations, have familiarised most of us 
with the ordinary facts of this terrible calamity. We see the searchers, and 
nurses, and watchmen, and buryers marching in ominous silence through the 
empty streets, each bearing the red wand of office. We see them enter a sus- 
pected house, and upon coming out marking the door with tho fatal rod cro^, 
a foot in length. If the sick within can pay, a nurse is left. We sec the dead- 
cart going its rounds in the night, and hear the bell tinkling, and tho buryers 
crying “ Bring out your dead.” Some of the infected were carried to tho estab- 
lished pest houses, where the dead-cart duly received its gliastly load. The 
saddler of Whitechapel describes what he beheld at “the great pit of tho 
churchyard of our parish at Aldgate:” 

“ I saw two links come OYor from the end of the Minories, and heard the bellman, and then 
appeared a dead-cart, as they called it, conaing over the streets, so 1 could no longer resist my 
desire of seeing it, and went in. It had in it sixteen or seventeen bodies ; some wore wrapt up 
in linen sheets, some in rugs, some little other than naked, or so loose that what covering they 
had fell from them in the shooting out of the cart, and they fell quite naked amongst the rest ; 
but the matter was not much to them, nor tho indecency to any one else, seeing they wore all 
dead, and were to be huddled together into the common grave of mankind, as we may call it, 
for here is no difference made, but poor and rich went together ; there was no other way of 
burials, neither was it possible there should, for cofdns were not to be had for the prodigious 
numbers that fell in such a calamity as this.” 

Soon, as Pepys tells us on the 12th of August, “ the people die so, that now 
it seems they are fain to carry the dead to be buried by daylight, the night not 
sufficing to do it in.” 

The Reverend Thomas VincentjP one of the non-conforming clergy who 
remained in the city, has thus described the scenes of August: 

'*Now people fall as thick as the leaves in autumn when they are shaken by a mighty 
wind. Now there is a dismal solitude in London streets ; every day looks with the face of 
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a Sabbath-day, observed with a greater solemnity than It used to be in the city. Now shops 
are shut in, people rare and very few that walk about, insomuch that the fi^ass begins to 
spring up in some places, and a deep silence in every place, especially within the walls. No 
prancing horses, no rattling coaches, no calling in customers nor ofEering wares, no London 
cries sounding in the ears. If any voice be heard it is the groans of dying persons breathing 
forth their last, and the funeral iiells of them that are ready to be carried to their graves. 
Now shutting up of visited houses (there being so many) is at an end, and most of the well 
are mingled among the sick, which otherwise would have got no help. Now, in some places, 
where the people did generally stay, not one house in a hundred but what is affected ; and in 
many houses half the family is swept away ; in some, from the oldest to the youngest : few 
escape, but with the death of one or two. Never did so many husbands and wives die together ; 
never did so many parents carry their children with them to the grave, and go together into the 
same house under earth who had lived together in the same house upon it. Now the nights 
are too short to bury the dead ; the whole day, though at so great a length, is hardly suffi- 
cient to light the dead that fall thereon into their graves.*’ 

At the beginning of September the empty streets put on another aspect, 
equally fearfm. The bonfire, which was the exhibition of gladness, was now 
the token of desolation. Every six houses on each side of the way were to be 
assessed towards the expense of maintaining one great fire in the middle of 
the street for the piuification of the air — fires wliich were not to be extin- 
guished by night or by day. A heavy rain put out those death-fires, and 
perhaps did far more good than tliis expedient. 

As winter approached, the disease began rapidly to decrease.‘ Confidence 
a little revived. A few shops were again opened. The York waggon again 
ventured to go to London with passengers. At the beginning of 1666 "the 
town fills again.” “Pray God,” says Pepys, “continue the plague’s decrease; 
for that keeps the court away from the place of business, and so all goes to 
rack as to public matters.” He rid<« in Lord Brouncker’s coach to Covent 
Garden: “What staring to see a nobleman’s coach come to town. And 
porters everywhere bow to us: and such begging of beggars.” The sordid 
and self-indulgent now began to come back: “January 22nd. The first 
meetmg of Gresham College since the plague. Dr. Goddm-d did fill us with 
talk, in defence of his and his fellow-physicians’ going out of town in the 
pla^e-time; saying that their particular patients were most gone out of town, 
and they left at liberty, and a great deal more.” This is Pepys’ entry of the 
4th of Pebruary: “ Lord’s day: and my wife and I the first time together at 
church since the plague, and now only because of Mr. Mills his coming home 
to preach his first sonnon ; expecting a great excuse for his leaving the parish 
before anybody went, and now staying till all are come homo: but he made 
but a very poor and short excuse, and a bad sermon.” Defoe « tells, with the 
strictest accuracy, the mode in which the spiritual condition of the plague- 
struck city was attended to: “Though it is true that a great many of the 
clergy did shut up their churches, and fled, as other people did, for the safety 
of their lives, yet all did not do so; some ventured to ofliciate, and to keep up 
the assemblies of the people by constant prayers, and sometimes sermons, or 
brief exhortations to repentance and reformation, and this as long as they 

[> The decrease was as follows : 6,460, 6,720, 6,068, 1,800, 1,888, 1,787, 1,869, 006, 644. 
There vras not a week in the year in wliich some cases of plague wore not returned. Clarendon « 
with his usual inaccuracy, makes the number of dead, according to the weekly bills, to amount 
to 160,000, which, he says, ought, in the opinion of well-in form^ persons, to be doubled. The 
number of burials, according to the bills, was only 07,800. See tbe table prefixed to Hodges’ «* 
Loimologia, If wo add one-third for omissions, the amount will be about 180,000 ; but rrom 
these must l>o deducted the deaths from other causes than the plague. In the tables themselves 
the deaths from the plague in this year are 68,596 ; iu 1666 the are 1,906 ; in 1667, they fall to 
thirty-five, to fourteen in 1668, and after that seldom reach to half-a-dosen. In August of the 
following year it raged with violence in Colchester, Norwich, Winchester, Cambridge, and 
Salisbury.--LiNGAiiD.<^ 
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would hear them. And dissenters did the like also, and even in the very 
churches where the parish ministers were either dead or fled; nor was there 
any room for making any difference at such a time as this was.” Baxter e also 
relates that, when “most of the conformable ministem fled, and left tlu'ir 
flocks in the time of their extremity,” the non-conforming ministers, who, 
since 1662, had done their work very jirivately, “resolved to stay with the 
people; and to go into the forsaken pulpits, though prohibited; and to preach 
to the poor people before they died; and also to visit the sick, and got what 
relief they could for the poor, especially those that were shut up.” The reward 
which the non-conforming ministers received for their good work was The 
Five Mile Act. 

Hie statute wliich popularly bore this name is entitled “An Act for 
restraining Non-conformists from inhabiting in Corporations.” In conse- 
quence of the plague raging in London, the parliament met at Oxford on the 
9th of October. Their first act was for a supply of 1,250,000/. Their second 
was what Hallam® calls this “ now and more inevitable blow aimed at the fallen 
church of Calvin.” All persons in holy orders who had not suliscribed th<‘ 
Act of Unifonnity were required to take the following oat h ; “ T, A. B., do 
swear, tliat it is not lawful, under any pretence whalso(iver, to take arms 
against the king; and that I do abhor the traitorous position of taking arms 
by his authority against his person, or against those that are cominissionated 
by him, in pursuance of such commissions; and that I will not at any time 
endeavour any alteration of government cither in church or state.” In (kfanlt 
of taking this oath they were forbidden to dwell, or come, unless upon l,hc 
road, within five miles of any corporate town, or any other place where (.liey 
had been ministers, or had preached, under a penalty of forty pounds and si.x 
months’ imprisonment. They wore also declared incapable of leacliing in 
schools, or of receiving boarders. This act had for its object wholly to ( leprive 
the conscientious Puritans of any means of subsistence ^ connected with (.ludr 
former vocation of Christian ministers or instructors of youth. Ilallam« truly 
says, “The Church of England had doubtless her provocations; but she made 
the retaliation much more than commensurate to the injury. No severity 
comparable to this cold-blooded persecution had been inflicted by the late 
powers, oven in the ferment and fury of a civil war.” An attempt was made 
to impose the non-resisting oath upon the whole nation; but it w.^sd<^featc(l 
by a small majority. 

The extent of the miseries inflicted by the plague in London was i)robahly 
diminished by The Hettlcment Act of 1602. This was entitled An Act 
for the better relief of the Poor. The preamble of the statute declares the 
continual increase of the poor, not only within the cities of fjondon an<l West- 
minster, but also through the whole kingdom; but there is little reason to 
doubt that the mam object of the bill was to thrust out from the parishes of 
the metropolis, all chargeable persons occupying tenomen(.s undi'r the yearly 
value of ten pounds. By this act the power of removal was first oj^tablished — 
a measure which, however modified, has done as much evil to the labouring 
population in destroying their habits of self-dependence, lus a legal provision 
for their support, prudently administered, has been a national blessing. The 
Settlement Act was carried by the metropolitan members, with little rcsisUnce 
from the country members. In 1676, in a debate on a bill for restraint of 
building near London, one member said that “ by the late act the poor are 
hunted dike foxes out of parishes, and whither must they go but where there 


[* Keiglitley * says it iniglit almost bo called a “biU of starvation.**] 
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are houses?” Another declared that "the act for the settlement of the 
poor does, indeed, thrust all people out of the country to London.” The 
mtent of the framers of the act had probably been defeated by the reprisals of 
the rural magistrates and overseers. The system of himting the poor went on 
amidst the perpetual litigation of nearly two centuries; and it is not yet come 
to an end. 

The plague-year has passed; the “Year of Wonders” is come. Dryden« 
called his Annus Miratnlis “an historical poem.” In his preface he says, 
“I have taken upon me to describe the motives, the beginning, progress, and 
successes, of a most just and necessary war; in it, the care, management, and 
prudence of our king; the conduct and valour of a royal admiral, and of two 
incomparable generals; the invincible courage of our captains and seamen; 
and three glorious victories, the result of all. After this, I have, in the fire, the 
most deplorable, but withal the grcat<H?t, argument that can be imagined: the 
destruction being so swift, so sudden, so vast and miserable, as nothing can 
parallel in stor^.” The year 1066 is, indeed, an eventful year; and the rela- 
tion of its miseries, so closely following upon the calamity of the plague, carries 
witli it the consolation tliat the spirit of the English people, founded upon 
their industrious habits and their passion for liberty, has always been able to 
sunnoimt the greatest political evils, and to acquire, even under the severest 
dispensations of providence, the courage and perseverance which convert 
chastisements mto blessings. 

THE GREAT IjONDON FIRE OF 1666 

The story of the great fire of London lias been related with minuteness 
by many trustworthy observers. Wo can place ourselves in the midst of this 
cxtraordiiuuy scene, and make ourselves as familiar with its details as if the 
age of newspapers had arrived, and a host of reporters had been engaged in 
collecting every striking incident. But it is not in the then publish^ narra- 
tives that we find those graphic touches which constitute the chief interest of 
this event at the prcisont time. Half a century ago the materials for a faithful 
record of the gn«it fire were to bo souglit in the report of a committee of the 
house of commons, in the state trials, and in various tracts issued at the 
porioil. There are also several striking passages of Baxter’s o Life, which 
relate to the fire. But such notices are meagre compared with the personal 
records in the two mnarkablc diaries which have been rescued from obscurity 
during our own day. 

We are with Mr. Pespysw in his nightgown at throe o’clock in the morning 
of kSunday, the 2n<l of H<^)lemlx?r, looking out of his window m Seething Lane, 
at the ejwt end of the city, and, thinking the fire far enough off, going to sleep 
again. W(j accompany him lat<T in the morning to a high place in the Tower, 
and s<x) the Iioim's near Lomlon Bridge on fire. The weather is hot and dry, 
and a furious <!a.st wind is blowing. 'I'hc active Mr. Popys takes a boat from 
the 'Towiir staira ; and slowly sculling up stream, looks upon the burning houses 
in <h<i sfnxils near the Thanwis; distracted people getting their goods on board 
lighters; and the inhabitants of the houses at the water’s edge not leaving till 
the litt! actually reached them. He has time to look at the pigeons — of 
which thci Loiulfrtiers generally were then as fond as the Mpitalfields weavers 
of our time — lumiring about the windows and balconies till they burned 
their wings and fell down. 

Tlicre is nobody af.tcmpting to quench the fire in that high wind. Evc:^- 
thing is combustible after the long drought. Human stren^h seems in vain. 
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and the people jpvc tlieins(‘lv('s up to despair. The busy secretary of tlie navy 
reaches Whileliall, aud tells his story to the kiug; and he caitroate his majesty 
to order hous<j 8 to be pulled down, for nothing loss would stop the fire. 'I'he 
king desires Popys to go to the lortl mayor, and give him this command. In 
Ctmtiou street ho encoiuiters the lord imiyor, who cries, like a fainting woman, 
“ Lord! what can I do? I am spent. People will not obey me.” Hehadlwon 
pulling down houses. lie did not want any soldiers. He had been up all 
night, and must go home and refresh himself. There is no service in the 
churches, for the people are crowding them with their goods. Ho walks 
throi^h the streets; and again he takes boat at Paul’s wharf. He now meets 
the kmg and the duke of York in tlieir barge. They ordered tliat house® 
should be pulled down apace; but the fire came on so fast tlmt little could be 
done. We get glimijscs in this confusion of the domestic liabits of the citizens. 
“The river full of lighters and boats taking m goods; and good goods swim- 
ming about in the water; ami I observed that hardly one lighter or boat in 
tlureo that had the goods of a house in, but there w'as a pair of virgmals in it.” 
The severer Puritans had not driven out the old Euglisli love of music; the 
citizens’ wives and daughters still had the imperfect spinet upon which Eliza- 
beth and her maids of honour played. 

That hot September evening is spent by our observer upon the water. 
Showers of jfirc-drops are driving in his face. He sees the fiery flakes shooting 
up from one biuming hoiise, and then di'opping upon another five or six houses 
on, and setting that on flame. The roofs wore in nuiny streets only tlmtchod : 
the walls were mostly timber. Warehouses in Tiiames street w(!rc stored 
with pitch, and tar, and oil, and brandy. The night came on; mid then 
Pepys, from a little alehouse on the Bankside, saw the fire grow, mul shoot out 
lietween 01110:01108 imd houses, “in a most horrid, malicious, bloody flame, not 
like the fire flame of an ordinary fire.” And then, as it grew darker, ho saw 
the fire up the hill in an arch of above a mile long. Then rose the moon shed- 
ding a soft light over the doomed city; aud amidst the terrible ^are and the 
gentle radiance the whole world of London was awake, gazing ujion the (ion- 
flagration, or lalxiuring to save something from its fury. 

Wo turn to tho diary of Evelyn* — a more elegant writer than Pepys, hut 
scarcely so curious an observer of those minute points that give life to a picturo, 
He has seen the fire from the Bankside on Sunday afternoon; and on Monday 
he returns to see the whole south part of the city burning. It was now taking 
hold of the great cathedral, wliicli was surrounded by scaffolds for its repair, 
“ The noise and cracking and thunder of the impetuous flames, the slirickiug of 
women and children, tlic hurry of people, the fall of towera, houses, and 
churches, was like a hideous storm; and the air all about so hot aud inflamed, 
that at the last one was not able to approach it, so tlrat they were forecid to 
stand still, and lot the flames bum on, which they did, for near two mik® in 
length and one in breadth. The clouds, also, of smoke were dismal, and 
reached, upon computation, near fifty iniles in length. Thus I loft it this 
afternoon burning, a resemblance of Sodom, or the last day. The ruins 
resembled the picture of Troy. London was, but is no more.’’ 

On Tuesday, the 4 th, Evelyn saw that the fire had reached as flu: as the 
Inner Tenmle. “ All Fleet street, the Old Bailey, Ludgato Hill, Warwick lane, 
Newgate, Paul’s chain, Watling street, now flaming, and most of it reduced 
to ashes; the stones of Paul’s flew like grenades, the melting load running 
down the streets in a stream, and the very pavements glowing with fiery red- 
ness, so as no horse, nor man, was able to tread on them, and the demolition 
had stopped all the passages, so that no help could be applied; the eastern 
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wind still more impetuously driving the flames forwaid.” On that day the 
houses near the Tower were blown up; and the same judicious plan was pur- 
sued in other places. On the 5th the court at "Whitehall was in unwonted 
bustle. The feing and his brother had set an excellent example of personal 
activity; and gentlemen now took charge of particular streets, and directed 
the means of extinguishing the flames. The people now began to bestir 
themselves. The civic authorities no longer rejected the advice, which some 
seamen had given at first, to blow up the houses before the flames reached 
them, instead of attempting to pull them down. The wind abated. Large 
gaps were made in the streets. The desolation did not reach beyond the 
Temple westward, nor beyond Smithfield on the north. On Wednesday, the 
6th, the mighty devourer was arrested in his course. Three days and three 
nights of agony had been passed; but not more than eight lives had been lost. 
Mr. Pepys at last lies down and sleeps soundly. He has one natural remark: 
“ It is a strange thing to see how long this time did look since Sunday, having 
been always fuU of variety of actions, and little sleep, that it looked like a 
week or more, and I had foi^ot almost the day of the week.” 

Whilst indifferent spectators wore gazing on the fire from Bankside, and 
the high grounds on the south of the Thames, the fields on the north were 
fifled with houseless men, women, and children. “I went,” says Evelyn,® 
“ towards Islington and Highgate, where one might have seen two hundred 
thousand people, of all ranks and demees, dispersed and lying along by their 
heaps of v^t they could save from the fiie, deploring their loss; and, though 
ready to perish for himger and destitution, yet not asking one penny for 
relief.” There were liberal contributions from the king, and the nobility, 
and the clergy. Collections were made and distributed in ahns to the most 
needy. But the real diflficulty must have boon to ensure a supply of food, 
when all the usual channels of interchange were choked up. Proclamations 
were made for the country people to bring in provisions. Facilities were 
offered to the people to leave the ruins, by a command that they should be 
received in all cities and towns to pursue their occupations: ana that such 
reception should entail no eventual burthen on parishes. No doubt it was 
necessary to strive against the selfislmess that vast calamities too often pro- 
duce in the sufferers and tlie lookers-on. The country people for miles 
around had gazed upon the flames. There was an immense destruction of 
books; and their half-burnt leaves were carried by the wind even as far as 
Windsor. Tlie dense cloud of smoke shut out the briglit autumn sun from 
the harvest-fields, and upon ilistaut roads men travelled in the shade. The 
extent of the calamity was apparaut. Yet it may be doubted if many of the 
great ones received the visitation in a right spirit. Pepys says, “none of the 
nobility came out of the country at all, to help the king, or comfort him, or 
prevent commotions at this fii-e.” yoino of the insolent courtiers exulted in 
the destruction, saying according to Baxter®: “Now the rebellious city is 
nnned, the king is absolute, and was never king indeed till now.” One pro- 
fligate “young commander” of tlie fleet “made mighty sport of it;” and 
rejoiced that the corruption of the citizens’ wives might be effected at a very 
reduced cost. 

“nie monument erected in commemoration of the fire has an elaborate 
Latin inscription, in which it is sot forth that the destruction comprised eighty- 
nine churches, the city gates, Guildhall, many public structures, hospitals, 
schools, libraries; a vast number of stately edifices; thirteen thousand two 
hundred dwelling-houses, fom- hundred streets. An account, which estimates 
the houses burnt at twelve thousand, vjdues them at an average rent of 25L a 
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year, and their value, at twelve years’ purchase, at £3,600,000. The public 
buildin® destroyed are valued at £1,800,000: the private goods at the same 
rate. With other items, the total amount of the loss is estimated at 
£7,335,000. 

But the interruption to industry must have involved even a more serious 
loss of the national capital. Wo have stated, on the authority of Clarendon 2 
how the pla^e had rendered it difficult to collect the revenue. He say.s of 
the necessities of the crown in 1666, "Now this deluge by fire had dissipated 
tiie persons, and destroyed the houses, which were liable to the re-imbursci- 
ment of all arrears; and the very stocks were consumed which sliould carry ou 
and revive the trade.” 

The monument, which was erected on the spot where the fire first broke 
out, recorded that the burning of this Protestant city was begun and carried 
on by the treachery and malice of a popish faction. [In Poole’s phrase the 
monument, “Like a tall buUy, lifts its head and lies.” This was true for a 
century and three quarters until December 6, 1830.] Then the corporation 
of London wisely obliterated the offensive record. In the examinations 
before the committee of the house of commons, there was nothing beyond the 
most vague babble of the frightened and credulous, except the self-accusation 
of one Hubert, a French working-silversmith, who maintained that ho was 
the incendiary. He was hanged, much to the disgrace of the administration 
of justice. “Neither tlie judges,” says Clarendon, 2 “nor any present at the 
trial did believe him guilty; but that he was a poor distracted wretch, weary 
of his life, and chose to ijart with it this way.” 

A medal was struck in commemoration of the plague and fire. The eye 
of God is in the centre; one comet is showering down pestilence and another 
flame. The east wind is driving on the flames. Death in the foregroxmd is 
encountering an armed horseman. The legend is “Sic punit" — So he 
punishes. 


WKEN’s plan POE EEBUILDINa THE CITY 

The noble cathedral of St. Paul’s, and many churches wliich exhibit the 
genius of Sir Christopher Wren in many graceful original forms of towers and 
spires, grew out of the great fire. But the occasion was lost for a nobler city 
to arise, of wide streets, and handsome quays. The old wooden fabrics were 
replaced by those of brick; but the same narrow thoroughfares were preserved 
as of old. The owners of property could not be brought to unite in any com- 
mon plan; and each built his house up again, upon his own spot of grouiul. 
The constant labour of succeeding times, has been to clear away, at enormous 
cost, what the fire had cleared away in three days and nights. This want of 
co-operative action was not the result of any ignorance of what rc<iuired to 
be done. Wren’s* labours and wishes are thus recorded: “In order to a 
proper reformation, Wren, pursuant to the royal command, immediakdy after 
the fire, took an exact survey of the whole area and confines of the buniing, 
having traced over with great trouble and hazard the great plain of ashes an<l 
niins; and designed a plan or model of a new city, in which the deformity and 
inconveniences of the old town were remedied, by the enlarging the streets 
and lanes, _ and caipdng them as near parallel to one another as might be; 
avoiding, if compatible with greater conveniences, all acute angles; by seating 
all the parochial churches conspicuous and insular; by forming the most public 
places into large piazzas, the centre of six or eight ways; by uniting the halls 
of the twelve chief companies into one regular square annexed to Guildhall; 
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by makiug a quay on the whole bank of the river, from Blackfriars to the 

Tower The streets to be of three magnitudes; the three principal 

leading straight through the city, and one or two cross streets, to be at least 
ninety feet wide; others sixty feet; and lanes about thirty feet, excluding all 

narrow dark alle 3 ^s without thorouglifares, and courts The 

practicability of this scheme, without loss to any man or infringement of any 
property, was at that time demonstrated, and all material objections fully 
weighed and answered. Tlie only, and as it happened insurmountable, 
difficulty remaining, was the obstinate aversencss of great part of the citizens 
to alter their old properties’, and to 
recede from building their houses 
again on the old gi’ound and founda- 
tions; as also the distrust in many 
and unwillingness to give up their 
properties, though for a time only, 
into the hands of public trustees, or 
commissioners, till they might bo dis- 
pensed to them again, with more ad- 
vantage to themselves than otherwise 
was possible to be effected. . . . 

The opportunity in a great degree was 
lost of making the new city the most 
magnificent, as well as commodious 
for health and trade, of any upon 
e<arth.” 

The flames of London wore still 
smouldering when the parliament met 
at Westminster on the 2ist of Sej)- 
tember. The king said, “Little time 
hath passed, since wo were almost in 
despair of having this place loft us to 
moot in; you see the dismal ruins the 
fire hath made.” There had boon a 
prorogation for ton months. But 
money was wanting. “ T desire,” said 
Charles, “ to put you to as little trouble onmsTopnBR wbbn 

as I can; and I can toll you truly, I (i«3a-i783) 

desire to put you to as little cost as 

is possible. 1 wish with all my heart that I could liavo the whole charge of 
this war myself, and that my subjects should reap the benefit of it to them- 
selves.” No doubt it was very disagreeable tliat the king’s subjects, being 
called upon to pay largely, should by any possibility take the liberty 
of asking what they were to pay for. Clarendonff tells us of the somewhat 
dangerous temper which was spreading after the experience of six years and 
a half of the happy restoration. “ Tliough they made the same professions of 
affection and duty to the king they Irad ever done, they did not conceal the 
very iU opinion they had of the court and the continual riotings there.” They 
were tending to the accomplis^ent of Harrington’s prophecy as quoted by 
Aubrey:" “Well! Tlio king will come in. Lot him come in, and call a par- 
liament of the greatest cavaliers in England, so they be men of estates, and 
let them sit but for seven years, and they will all turn commonwealth’s men.” 

A bill was brought in for the appointment of commissioners “to examine 
all accounts of those who had received or issued out any moneys for this war; 

H. W.-— VOL. XX. a 
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and where they found any persons faulty, and who bail broken their trust, 
they should be liable to such punishment as the parliament should think fit.” 
To such a bill the kin^ was resolved never to give the royal iissont. This is 
Clarendon’s relation of the matter; and yet he is not ashamed to say that ho 
lurged the king “ to prevent the excesses in parliament, and not to suffer them 
to extend their jurisdiction to cases they liavc nothing to do with.” Ilallam « 
says, “ Such a slave was Clarendon to hLs narrow prepossessions, that he would 
rather see the dissolute excesses which he abhorred suck nourishment from 
that revenue which had been allotted to maintain the national honour and 
interests, and which, by its deficiencies thus aggi'avatod, liad caused oven in 
this very year the navy to bo laid up, and the coasts to bo left defenceless, tlian 
suffer them to bo restramed by the only power to which thoughtless luxury 
would submit.” Every effort was made to oppose the bill; and the parlia- 
ment was prorc^uod in 1667 without its being pa.ssed. Next year, J06S, the 
parliament carried its salutary measure of control. A supply of ,€1,800,000 
was granted; and at the prorogation the king said, “I assum you tho money 
shall be laid out for the ends it is given.” 

The calamities which London had endured of iJestilonce and conflagration 
were not wholly \macceptable to the corrupt court. Clarendons informs us 
that there were those about the king, who assured him that the lire “was 
the greatest blessing that God liad ever confenud on him, his restoration 
only excepted; for the walls and gates being now burned and thrown down 
of that rebellious city, which was always an enemy to tho crown, his majn,sty 
would never suffer them to repair and build them up again, to be a bit in 
his mouth, and a bridle upon his neck; but would keep all open, that his 
troops might enter upon them whenever he thought it necessary for his ser- 
vice, there being no other way to govern tluit rude multitude but by force.” 
Charles was not pleased with these suggestions, adds Clarendon. Desirable 
as it might be to have the Londoners under his feet at this time of their desola- 
tion, there was still the old spirit abroad in England. Tho indiscretion of tho 
king, to apply the least offensive tcim to his conduct, wsis suflicient to jilienate 
the affection wMch had been so lavishly bestowed upon liim, oven if tho people, 
with their bitter experience, stopped short of rcboUiou. There were, large 
numbers of the humbler retainers of the royal household who, when Lsidy 
Castlemain ordered of her tradesmen every jewel and sciwico of plate that slie 
fancied, and told her servant to send a note of their cost to tho privy purse, 
were themselves absolutely starvi^. 

It sounds very like exa^eration when wo read that one of tho king’s 
musicians, “Evans, the famous man upon the harp, having not Ins e<mal in 
the world, did the other day die for mere want, and was fain to be buricid by 
the alms of the parish.” But this is not idle gossip of Popys. There is an 
account in existence of “The state of the Treasurer of the Chamber, his office, 
at Midsununer, 1665,” which shows the y^carly payments duo to officers of the 
king’s household, and of the sums “behind unpaid.” There were forty-two 
musicians, to whom their salaries had been due for three yciiix and one cpiartcr. 
High and low, the Bishop Almoner and the ratrkillei’, the Justice in Oyer 
beyond Trent and the bird-keeper, footmen, falconers, huntsmen, bear- 
warders, wardrobe officers, watermen, measengers, yeomen of the guard, and 
many others, useful or useless, had been “ behind unpaid,” some for five ye^irs, 
some for four years^ some for three or two years, very few only for one year. 
To three apothecaries, more than 5,000f. was due. That these persons, fre- 
quenting the coffee-houses or ale-houses of London, did not spread abroad their 
griefs, cannot reasonably be imagined. 
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A sullen discontent, a silent indignation, settled deep into the hearts of 
the whole community. If a sword had been drawn against the English people, 
there would have been another civil war, with one certain result. Men were 
satisfied for twenty years longer to endure and miumirr. “ It is strange how 
everybody do now-a-days reflect upon Oliver, and commend him, what brave 
things he did, and made all the neighbour piinces fear him ; while here a prince, 
come in with all the love and prayers and good-liking of his people, who have 
given greater signs of loyalty and willingness to serve him with their estates 
than ever was done by any people, hath lost aU so soon, that it is a miracle 
what way a man could devise to lose so much in so little time.” Not at all 
strange, Mr. Pepys, that the people looked back upon Oliver, and what bravo 
things he did. But the vicissitudes of nearly twenty years — the dread of 
property becoming insecure — the religious divisions — the respect for the 
monarchical principle, however degraded in the immediate wearer of the 
crown — the love for the ancient church, amidst all its pride and intolerance 
— these considerations kept the Englishmen quiet. 

On the 31st of December, 1666, Pepys, the oflicial person who had the most 
intimate knowledge of the affairs of the navy thus writes in hus diary: “Thus 
ends this year of public wonder and mischief to this nation. Public mattera 
in a most sad condition; seamen discouraged for want of pay, and arc become 
not to be governed: nor, as matters are now, can any fleet go out next year. 
A sad, vicious, negligent court, and all sober men there fearful of the ruin of 
the whole kingdom this next year; from which, good God deliver us.” Such 
ships as were in commission were commanded by haughty young nobles, 
wholly ignorant of naval affairs. One of these fair-weather captains, a son 
of Lord Bristol, was heard to say that he hoped not to see “a tarpawlin” in 
command of a ship for a twelvemonth. The honest tarpawlins confessed that 
“the true English valour wo talk of is almost spent and worn out.” 

Direful calamities had not broken the national spirit; but the infamous 
corruption of the higher classes was eating into the foundation of England’s 
greatness. Her people were losing that masculine simplicity, that healthy 
devotion to public and private duties, that religious earnestness — intolerant, 
no doubt, but rarely simulated by the followers of Calvin or the followers of 
Arminius in the greatest heat of their conflicts — the English W(5rc lasing that 
nationality, whose excels may bo ludicrous, but whose utter want is despicable. 
Their high intellect was being emasculated by a corrupt literature. Science 
was groping in the (hirk under the auspices of the Royal Society; and tliviuity 
was holding forth from orthodox puljnts on the excesses of the early reformors, 
and the duty of non-rosistance to kings deriving their power direct from 
heaven. These follies probably did little harm ; and men gradually shook ofl," 
their delusions, and went forward to seek for experiment^' science that had 
useful ends, and for practical theology that would make them wiser and 
happier. 

But the corruptions of the court soon worked upon the principles of the 
people, through a debasing popular literature. The drama had come back 
after an exile of twenty years. When the drama was banished, tragedy was 
still a queen wearing her purple and her pall; and the “wood-notes wild” of 
comedy were as fre^ and joyous as those of the lark in spring. The drama 
came back in the shameless garb, and with the brazen look, and the drunken 
voice, of the lowest strumpet. The people were to be taught that Shakespeare 
was a barbarian, and not to be tolerated in his own simplicity. He was, if 
heard at all, to furnish the lUrretto of an opera, to be got up with dresses and 
decorations by Sir William D’Avenant. “I saw,” says Evelyn* in 1662, 
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Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, played; but now the old plays be^an to disgust 
this refined age, since his majesty being so long abroad.” Tliis refined ago 
when it brought women to personate female characters, heard from the lips of 
Nell Gwyn and Mary Davis, the foulest verses, which they were selected to 
speak to furnish additional relish to the licentiousness of the poet. 

The theatre was at the very height of fashion when it was most shamedesa. 
The actresses were removed from “The King’s House,” to become the mis- 
tresses of the king, by their gradual promotion from being the mistresses of 
the king’s servants. Nell threw up her parts, and would act no more 
when Lord Buckhurst gave her a hundred a year, in 1667. In 1671, when 
Mr. Evelyn walked with the king through St. James’s Park, Mrs. Nell looked 
out of her garden on a terrace at the top of the wall, and there was “familiar 
discourse” between his majesty and the “impudent comedian,” at which 
scene Mr. Evelyn was “heartily sorry.” It was well for England that her 
salt had not wholly lost its savour; that the middle class of London, though 
they rushed to the savage bull-baitings of the bear-garden, which had b(»u 
shut up during the time of the Long Parliament, were too indigtiant at tlre 
costliness of the court to be enamoured of its gilded profligacy. It Avas better 
still for England that some little of the old Puritan spirit was left amongst 
the humblest classes — that the Bible was read by the poor, and llocliestor 
and Sbadwell were to them unknown. 

Amidst the abandonment of the court to its pleasures — the rapacity of 
the royal favourites, who received gratuities and pensions not to Ix! counted 
by hundreds but by thousands of pounds — the jealousy of the i)arliam(!Ut in 
granting money which they knew would be wasted — the spring of 1667 
arrived, without any preparations for carrying on the naval war. Wlien tlio 
king’s treasurer had got some of the money which the house of conunons 
tardily voted, there were more pressing necessities to bo supiflicd than the 
pay of sailors, or the fitting out of ships. 

On the 23rd of January, the sailors were in mutiny at Wapping, and the 
Horse Guards were going to quell them. They worn in insurrection for the 
want of pay. When the money was obtained from parliament tliey still 
mutinied, for they were still unpaid. On the 6th of June the Portuguese 
ambassador had gone on board The Happy Return, in the Hope, ordered 
to sail for Holland; but the crew refused to go until they were paid. Otlicr 
ships were in mutiny the same day. On the 8th of June the Dutch {l(x\t of 
eighty sail was pff Harwich. It was time to stir. The king sent Lonl < ).Kford 
to raise the militia of the eastern counties; and “my Lord Bsirkcloy is going 
down to Harwich also to look after the militia there; and there is also the 
duke of Monmouth, and with him a great many yoimg Ilectoi's, tho Lonl 
Chesterfield, my Lord MandevUle, and othere”; but, adds Pepys,»» “to little 
purpose, I fear, but to debauch the country women thereabouts.” 

On the 10th of June the Dutch were at the Norc. ThcTi, iiKloful, the matter 
was past the skill of the “ young Hectore.” Tho enemy had advance I almost 
as high as the Hope. Monk has rushed down to Gravesend — “ in his shirt,” 
writes Andrew Marvell. » Money is now forthcoming to pay the revolted sea- 
men; but, sighs Pepys, “people that have been used to be deceived l)y us Jis 
to money won’t believe us; and we know not, though we have it, how almost 
to promise it.” Ihe Dutch fleet has dropped down to Bheerness. “Tho 
alarm was so great,” writes Evelyn, « “ that it put both country and city into 
fear — a panic and consternation, such as I hope I shaU never see more; 
evei^body was flying, none knew why or whither.” Monk wsis at Gravesend, 

with a great many idle lords and gentlemen.” Opposite them was Tilbury, 
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Did any of these “idle lords and gentlemen, with their pistols and fooleries,” 
think of the time when the great queen stood like a rock upon that shore; and 
her people gathered round her with invincible confidence; and the greatest 
armament that ever threatened England was scattered by her true gentlemen 
— the Raleighs and Carews, who loved their country with a filial love, and 
hurled ford scorn at the invader? Charles, if not belied by the Dutch, was 
deliberating in council on the propriety of a flight to Windsor, by way of 
example to his terrified people. 

On the 11th, news came to London that Sheerness was taken. The drums 
were beating aU night for the trained-bands to be in arms in the morning, with 
bullets and powder, and a fortnight’s victuals. The Londoners were momen- 
tarily relieved of their panic; for the Dutch fleet had sailed up the Medway. 
Cliatham was safe, the courtiers said. Monk had stopped the river with 
chains and booms; and Upnor Castle was fortified. Chains and booms, and 
Upnor Castle, availed not long against the resolution of Ruyter and De Witt, 
who wore about to exact the penalty for the wanton desolation of the coasts 
of the Texel. They went about their work in a manly way — not burning 
Gravesend, which was really defenceless, but breaking through the defences 
of the Medway, behind which our ships lay unrigged. They were quickly set 
on fire. In Upnor Castle and the forts at Chatham, there was little ammuni- 
tion; and the Dutch “made no more of Upnor Castle’s shooting, than of a 
fly.” 

Tlie proud ship which bore the king to England, The Royal Charles, was 
secured by the invaders as a trophy ; and when they had made their strength 
sufficiently manifest to the panic-stricken sycophants of the depraved court, 
they quietly sailed back to the Thames, and enforced a real blockade of 
London for many weeks. 

The spirit of patriotism was trodden out of the sailors by nedect and 
oppression. There were many of them on board the Dutch ships, ^mo called 
out to their countrymen on the river, “Wo did heretofore fight for tickets; 
now we fight for dollars.” The sailors’ wives wont up and down the streets 
of Wapping, crying “This comes of your not paying our husbands.” Mobs 
assembled at Westminster, shouting for “ a parliament, a parliament.” They 
broke the Lord Cliancellor’s windows, and sot up a gibbet before his gate. Had 
the Dutch gone up the Tliames beyond Deptford, it is not impossible that the 
iniquities of the Stuarts might have more quickly come to an end. Such a 
consummation was not to be desired. Tlio English people had to endure two 
more decatles of misrule, that they might gather strength to fit themselves for 
constitutional government. Kesulos the disgriico and humiliation, England 
suffered little from the Dutcli in the Thames and the Medway. The Londoners 
were cut off from their supply of sea-borne coal — no irremediable evil in 
summer, but one that probably hastened a peace. On the 28th the Dutch 
fleet was lying triumphantly at the More — “a dreadful spectacle,” says 
Evelyn, « “ as every Englislmian saw, and a dishonour never to be wiped off.” 
It was a spectacle of dishonour which luxs never been seen since, and wiU never 
be seen again^ imlcss there should again be such a combination of anti-national 
elements as in the days of Charles the Second — a profligate and corrupt 
court, avaricious and selfish ministers, a bribed parliament, an intolerant 
church, a slavish bench of justice. The disgrace of 1667 will not have been 
in vain, if it teach the great lesson that the corniption of the high is the cor- 
ruption of the nationalhonour at its fountain head. On the 29th of July a 
treaty of peace between England, Holland, and France, was concluded at 
Breda. 
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THE FALL OP CLAHENDON (1067 A.O.) 

The fall of Lord CJlarendon from power, in 1667, is one of those events 
whose causes can only be adequately developed, if they can ever be fully and 
satisfactorily set forth, through an intimate acquaintance with the public 
documents and private memorials of the period. A faint outline of these 
combinations, in connection with an estimate of the character of the fallen 
man, is all that we can pretend to offer. 

Sir Edward Hyde, of all the companions of the adversity of Charles, was 
by far the fittest minister to guide him through the extreme difficulties of his 
altered position. He was hated by the queen-mother. His habits of thought 
and action were diametrically opposed to the levities and vices of the king 
and the younger courtiers. He had many early associations with the struggle 
for civil rights, which made him a stumbling-block in the way of any broad 
attempts to emulate the despotisms of other European monarchies. He wsis 
by principle and education devotedly attached to the Protestantism of the 
Church of England. He was thus no object of affection amongst many whose 
poverty he had sliared, but from whose habits he was altogether alien. But 
his great abilities were indispensable to Charles; and thus Sir Edward Hyde 
became the earl of Clarendon, lord chancellor, and the real nunister of Engliind, 
all other administrative functionaries being subordinate to him. It was 
neces^ry to govern through parliaments; and Clarendon, by his experience, 
his dignified carriage, his rhetorical and literary powers, was eminently fitted 
for the duties of a parliamentary minister. 

He was for a while all-successful. The rooted dislike of the queen-mother 
was neutralised, even to the point of her graciously receiving the plebeian 
duchess of York. The king and his associates were compelled to manifest 
respect to the decorous chancellor, and to compensate their submission to his 
wisdom by their ridicule of his manners. He was hated by the king and the 
favourites because he had not, when the parliament was lavish and the nation 
mad, extracted from the temper of the hour a far greater fixed revenue, such 
as would have made parliaments less necessary for the king. But when 
parliament had the presumption to ask for an account of the disposal of the 
sums that had been voted, then Clarendon’s opposition to any mtorforenco 
with the old power of the crown made his conscientious scruples about the 
limits of prerogative less obnoxious. The principles of the man wore not 
fitted, for the retrogressive objects of the crown, or the progressive move- 
ment of the nation. The triumphs of statesmanship are not to be accomplished 
like the victory of the deliverers of Gideon, whilst the sun remains in the 
same place of the heavens. 

As early as 1663, the earl of Bristol, a Catholic peer, in his scat in parlia- 
ment, attributing to the lord chancellor all the evils under which the country 
laboured, impeached him of high-treason. The opinion of the judges was 

S ired; and they answered, that by the laws of the realm no articles of 
_ -tre^on could be originally exhibited in the house of peers, by any one 
peer against another; and that the matters alleged in the charg(? against the 
lord chancellor did not amount to treason. Personal hostility appeuvrs to liave 
provoked this ill-judged attack. Four years afterwards it was pretty well 
known that the king was alienated from his grave adviser. Clarendon had 
made enemies all around him by his faults as well as by his virtues. He wa.s 
haughty and pa^ionate. He was grasping and ostentatious. Ho had 
returned from exile in the deepest poverty. In seven years he had acquired 
a sufficient fortune to build a mansion superior to ducal palaces, and to fur- 
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nial^ it with the most costly objects of taste and luxury. He was envied by 
the nobility. He was hatea by the people; for in the grandeur of what they 
called “Dunkirk House” they saw what they believed to be the evidence of 
foreign bribery 

The duke of Buckingham had boon banished from eourt through a quar- 
rel with Ijady Castlemain; and revenge threw him into the ranks of those 
to whom the government was obnoxious. He became the advocate of the 
sectaries; he became the avowed and especial enemy of the chancellor. For 
a short time he was sent to the Tower, upon the supposed discovery of some 
treasonable intrigues; but he soon regained his liberty, and his royal master 
was propitiated when the duke had made his peace with “ the lady.” She 
interceded for Buckingham; but at first was unsuccessful. The court tattle 
said that the king had called Castlemain a jade that meddled with things 
she had notliing to do with; and tliat Castlemain called the king a fool, who 
suffered his businesses to bo carried on by those who did not understand them. 
But very soon “ the lady ” carried her point; Buckingham was restored to 
favour; Clarendon was sacrificed. 

Charges of the most serious nature were got up against him. The impu- 
tation of liaving sold Dunkirk for hi.s i)rivato advantage was confidently 
maintained. Charles, through the duke of York, {isked Clarendon to resign. 
He indignantly refused, saying, that his resignation would amount to a 
confession of guilt. After a conference of two hours the great minister saw 
that his disgrace W£is resolval upon — disgrace which “laid been cerbiinly 
designed in my lady Castleimiin’s chamber.” On the 1.5th of October, the 
two houses voted an address of tlumks to the throne for the removal of the 
chancellor, and the king in his reply pledged himself never to employ Lord 
Clarendon again in any capaenty. This wsus not enough. Seventeen clxargcs 
were prepared agjiinst him by a committee of the commons; and on the 12th 
of November the house impeached him of high-treason at the bar of the 
peers. There were animated debates in that hoaso, in which Clarendon had 
many supporters. The two houses got angry. The court bccjunc alarmed. 
Clarendon was advised to leave the kingdom clandestinely, but he refused. 
Then the king sent him an exproas comimuul to n^tire to the Continent. He 
obeyed; addressing a letter, viudicjiting himself, to the house of peers. An 
act was passed on the 29th of Docemlwjr, banishing hun for life, unkiSS he 
should return by the following 1st of Fehniary. 

The close of the political career of Clarendon, under circumstances of 
punishment and disgrace so disproportioued to his public or private demerita, 
has left no stain upon his memory. Whatever wore his faults as a statesman, 
he stands upon a far higher elevation than the men who accomplished his 
ruin. As to the king, his parasites jmd his mistresses, who were in raptures 
to be freed from his observation and censure, their dislike wjis Clarendon’s 
high praise. In the encouragement which Charles indirectly gave to attacks 
upon the minister who had sjived him from many of the worst consociuences 
of the rashness of the royalists, and had laboured in the service of his father 
and himself for twenty-seven yoiirs, either in war, or in exile, or in triumph, 
with a zeal and ability which no other possessed, we see only the heartless 
ingratitude of the king, and his utterly selfish notions of the duties of a 
sovereign. Clarendon had become disagreeable to him through the very 
qualities which made the government endurable to high-minded and sober 
men. Clarendon went into exile. It was some time before ho was permitted 
to find a resting place; but he found it at last at Montpelier. He was prob- 
ably never sincerely reconciled to the loss of power and grandeur; but he 
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believed that he was reconciled; and in dedicating hiinsclf to a renewal of 
that literary employment which has given him the fet title to the rwpectful 
remembrance of mankind, he found that consolation which industry never 
failed to bestow upon a robust understanding, that was also open to religious 
impressions. 


BITCKINGXIAM AND THE CABAL MlNISTtlY 

When the seals were taken away from Clarendon th(‘y wen^ giv('u loSir 
Orlando Bridgman. The conduct of affairs fell into new hands. Southamp- 
ton, the most respectable of Charles’ first advisers was dead. Monk was worn 
out. Buckingliam first came into jxower with Arlington as seeretiiry of staU*, 
and Sir William Coventry. But soon the ministry comprised the five })orsons 
known as “ The Cabal ” — a name which signified wluat we now call the cabi- 
net; but which name was supposed incorrectly to have been formed out of 
the initial letters of the names of the members — Clifford, Arlington, Buck- 
ingham, Ashley, Lauderdale. Tlie word cabal had been used long before, to 
indicate a secret council. 

Of the new advisers of Charles, Buckingham was the most influential at 
court, and he made great efforts to be at the same time the most popular. 
When Buckingham was taken to the Tower, Clarendon was depressed by tho 
acclamations of the people, who shouted round the prisoner. As Clarendon 
had supported the church, Buckingham was the champion of the sectaries. 
Baxter 0 says, “ As the chancellor had made himself the head of the prelatioal 
party, who were all for setting up themselves by force, and suffering none 
that were against them, so Buckingham would now be the head of all those 
parties that were for liberty of conscience.” The candid non-conformist adds, 
For the man was of no religion, but notoriously and professedly lustful”; 
but he ciualifies his censure with this somewhat high praise — “and yet of 
greater wit and parts, and sounder principles as to the interests of humanity 
and the common good, than most lords in the court.” The duke lived in 
York House, the temporary palace which his father had built, of which noth- 
ing now remains but the Water Gate. Here he dwelt during the four or five 
years of the Cabal administration, affording, as he always continued to afford, 
abundant materials for the immortal character of Zimri m Drydeu’s “Aljsalom 
and Achitophel”: 


“ A man so various, lliat lie seem’d to ht* 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitoino : 

Stiff in opinion, always in the wron^, 

Was every thing by starts and nothing long ; 

But, in tho course of one revolving moon, 

Was chemist, fiddler, Htatesinan, and bufToon : 
''riien all for women, painting, rliyiniug, drinking, 
Besides ton thousand freaks that <lUid in thinking." 


Ashley, afterwards eaii of Shaftesbury — the Antony Ashley Cooper of 
the protectorate, who clung to the Rump Parliament till he saw that Mtink 
had sealed its fate, and then made his peace with Cliarles with surprising rcjidi- 
ness — the ablest, and in some respects the most incomprehensible of the 
statesmen of his time — has had the double immortality of the satire of Butler 
as well as of Dryden. In Thanet Hotise, in Aldersgate street, Ashley was at 
hand to influence the politics of the city. Wlien the mob were roasting 
rumps in the streets, and were about to handle him roughly tis lie piisscd in 
his carriage, he turned their anger into mirth by his jokes. When the king 
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frowned upon him he went straight from oflice to onjjosition, and made the 
court disfavour as serviceable to his ambition as the court’s honours and 
rewards. 

The history of the Cabal ministry, which e.vtends over a period of six 
years, is not the history of a cabinet united by a cormnoii principle of agree- 
ment upon great questions of domestic and foreign policy. Nor is it the 
history of a sovereign asserting his own oiiinious, and watching over the 
administration of affairs, under the advice of a council, and through the 
agency of the great officers of state. Cluirles I, whether aiming to be des- 
potic, or stmggling for his crown and his life, was zealous, active, and self- 
confident. Cliarles II was absolutely indifferent to any higher objects than 
personal gi-atificatiou; and to this circumstance we must refer some of the 
extraordinary anomalies of the govennnent after the fall of Clarendon. He 
was neither honest nor able, with reforouec to any aptitude for the condition 
of life to which he was called. lie did not desire, ho said, to sit like a Turkish 
sultan, and sentence men to the bowstring; but he could not endure that a 
set of fellows should inijuire into his conduct. Always professing his love of 
parliaments, he was always impatient of their interference. With such a sov- 
ereign, as utterly indifferent to the i)roprieties of his public station as to the 
decencies of his private life, we can scsircely expect that there .should have 
been any consistent priuciiffe of administration. The terrible experience of 
thirty years imposed upon Charles some caution in the niianifc.statiou of his 
secret desire to be iis absolute Jis his brother Louis of France. The great 
Bourbon was onoumbemd with no ])arliamont; he had not to humble him- 
self to beg for supplies of insolent common.s; he was not troubled with any 
set of fellows to inquire into his conduct, and jusk for iiccounls of expendi- 
ture; he had the galxjllo and other impo-sts which fell upon the prostrate 
poor, without exciting the animosity of the dangerous ricn; he was indeed 
a king, whose shoe-latchet nobles were ))roud to unloose, and whose trans- 
cendent genius and virtue ])relatos rejoiced to compare with the divine attri- 
butes. Such a blissful destiny us that of the Bourbon could not befall the 
Stuart by ordinary means. Charles would become as great Jis Ixmls, tis far 
as his notion of greatneas went, by bcfioming the tributary of Ijouis. lie 
would sell his country’s honour — he would renounce the religion he hail 
sworn to uphold — for an adeipiate price. Hut this bargain should bo a 
secret one. It should bo secret oven Irom a majority of hw own ministei’s. 
Upon this point hinges the dlsgnicoful history of the Cjibal. 

The story of the next twenty years, wliich brings us to the great era of 
our modem history, would Ik 3 iucom{)rehenHible, if we did not constantly bear 
hi mind, that public opinion hful become a rojil element in national progiess. 
The crown wius consbintly dreaming of the revival of despotism, to be accom- 
plished by force and by corruption. Yet the crown, almost without a strug- 
gle, was bereft of the power of imiirisoning without trial, by the psissing of 
the Habeas Corjius Act; and it lost its control over the freedom of the press 
by the expiration of the licensing system. The church thought it possible 
to destroy non-conformity by fines suid fetters. In its earlier liturgy it 
prayed to be delivered from “ false doctrine, heresy, and schism.” Yet when 
it had ejected the Puritans from the churclies, and had shut up the conven- 
ticles, it laid the foundation of schisms which, in a few years, niiwlo dissent a 
principle which churchmen could not hope to crush and statesmen could not 
dare to despise. How can wo account for the striking anomaly, that with a 
profligate court, a corrupt administration, a venal house of commons, a 
tyrannous church, the nation during the reign of Charles 11 was manifestly 
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progressing in the essentials of freedom, unless we keep in view that from 
the beg inning of the century there had been an incessant strugjgle of the 
national mind against every form of despotic ijower ? The desire for liberty, 
civil and spiritual, had become almost an instinct. Tlie great leaders in this 
battle had passed away. The men who by fits aspired to be tribunes of the 
people were treacherous or inconstant. But the spirit of the nation wtis not 
dead. It made itself heard in parliament, with a voice that grew louder and 
louder, till the torrent was once again dammed up. A few more years of 
tyranny without disguise — and then the end. 

The first movements of the Cabal ministry were towards a high and liberal 
policy — toleration for non-confonnists, and an alliance with free Prote.stant 
states. A greater liberty to dissenters from the church followed the fall of 
Clarendon. We see transient and accidental motives for this passing tolera- 
tion, rather than the assertion of a fixed prhiciple. But when the parlia- 
ment met, the active prelates and prelatists prevailed to prevent any bill of 
comprehension or indulgence to be brought in. 

THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE (1668 A.b.) 

At the opening of the session of parliament in 1668, the king announced 
that he had made a league defensive with the states-geueral of the United 
Provinces, to which Sweden had become a party. This was the Triple Alli- 
ance. The nation saw with reasonable apprehension the development of the 
vast schemes of ambition of Louis XIV. He was at war with Spain; but 
the great empire upon which the sun never set was fast falling to pieces — not 
perishing like a grand old house, overthrown by a hurricane’s fury, but 
mouldering^ away with the dry-rot in every timber. France, on the contrary, 
was rising into the position of the greatest power in Europe. Her able but 
vainglorious king alreadjr looked upon the Spanish Netherlands as his certain 
prey. The United Provinces were hateful to him as the seat of religious and 
civu liberty. 

The crisis was come when England, by a return to the policy of Cromwell, 
nught have taken her place again at the head of the free Protestant states of 
Europe. When Charles announced to parliament this league with the United 
Provinces and Sweden, it was thought to be, says Pepj[s, “ the only good 
public thing that hath been done since the king came into England.” It 
was a marvel of diplomacy. De Witt and Sir William Temple mot at the 
Hague as two honest men, without any finesse; and they quickly concluded 
a treaty which they believed to be for the honour and safety of both their 
countries. Tliis treaty, says Burnet,/ “ was certainly the masteriiiece of King 
Cliarles’ life; and if he had stuck to it, it would have been both the strength 
and glory of his reign. This disposed the people to forgive all that was past, 
and to renew their confidence in him, which was shaken by the whole conduct 
of the Dutch war.” 

At the very time when the ambassador of England was negotiating the 
treaty which promised to be “ the strength and glory of his reign,” the king 
was making proposals to Louis for a clandestine treaty, by which England 
was to he “leased out” to France, “Like a tenement or pelting fanu.”* 


MACAULAT’S contrast of ENGLAND AND FRANCE AT THAT PERIOD 

We have now reached a point at which the history of the great English 
Revolution begins to be complicated with the history of foreign politics. The 
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E ower of Spain had, during many years, been declining. She still, it is true, 
eld in Europe the Milanese and the two Sicilies, Belgium, and Franche 
Comt4. In America her dominions still spread, on both sides of the equator, 
far beyond the limits of the torrid zone. But this ^eat body had been 
smitten with palsy, and was not only incapable of giving molestation to 
other states, but could not, without assistance, repel aggiession. 

IVance was now, beyond all doubt, the greatest power in Europe. Her 
resources have, since those days, absolutely increased, but have not increased 
so fast as the resources of England. It must Jilso be remembered that, a 
hundred and eighty years ago, the empire of Russia, now a monarchy of the 
first class, was as entirely out of the system of JCuro])Can politics as Abyssinia 
or Siam, that the house of Brandenburg was then hardly more powerful than 
the house of Saxony, and that the icpublic of the United States had not then 
begun to exist. The weight of France, therefore, though still very consider- 
able, has relatively diminished. Her territory was not in the days of Louis 
the Fourteenth quite so extensive as at present: but it was Lirge, compact, 
fertile, well placed both for attack and for defence, situated in a happy 
climate, and inhabited by a grave, active, and ingenious people. The state 
implicitly obeyed the direction of a single mind. The great fiefs which, three 
hundred years before, had been, in all but name, inde])endent principalities, 
had been annexed to the crown. Only a few old men could remember the 
last meeting of the statos-general. Tlio resistance which the Huguenots, 
the nobles, and the parliaments had offered to the kitigly power, luid Ixjen 
put down by the two great cardinals who luul ruled the nation during forty 
years. The government was now a dosjwtism, but, at least in its dcjdings 
with the upper chusses, a mild and generous despotism, tempered by courteous 
manners and chivalrous sentiments. The means at the disposal of the sov- 
ereign were, for that age, truly formidable. Jlis revenue, raised, it is true, 
by a severe and unequal taxation which prossed heavily on the cultivators of 
the soil, far exceeded that of any other [lotentote. His armyj excellently 
disciplined, and commanded by the groatest generals then living, already 
consisted of moiii than a hundred and twenty thousand men. Such an array 
of regular troojis had not Ixjon seen in l<luroi)o since the downfall of the Roman 
Empire. Of iiuiritime powers France was not the first. But, though she 
lmd_ rivals on tho sea, she luul not yet a superior. Such was her strength 
during the last forty years of tho soventiionth century, that no enemy could 
singly withstand her, and that two great coalitions, m which half Christen- 
dom was united against her, failed of success. 

In England, however, the whole stock of popularity, groat as it was, with 
which tho king luul commenced his {ulministration, hml long been cxpendeil. 
To loyal enthusiiisiu had succeeded profound dLsaffection. The public mind 
had now measured back again tho sfiaco over which it liad passed between 
1640 and 1660, and was once inon> in tho state in which it luul lioen when the 
Long Parliament mot. 

The prevailing discontent was compounded of many feelings. One of 
these was wounded national pride. That generation had seen England, dur- 
ing a few yeare, allied on c<iual terms with Franco, victorious over Holland 
and Spain, the mistress of the sea, tho terror of Romo, the head of the Pro- 
testant interest. Her resources luul not dimini.shed; and it might have been 
expected that she would have Ixjcn at least as highly considered in Europe 
under a legitimate king, strong in the affection and willing obedience of his 
subjects, as she had been under an usurper whose utmost vigilance and 
energy were required to keep down a mutinous people. Yet she had, in 
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consequence of the imbecility and meanness of her rulers, sunk so low tliat 
any German or Italian principality which brought five thousand men into 
the field was a more important member of the commonwealth of nations. 

With the sense of national humiliation was mingled anxiety for civil lib- 
erty. Rumours, indistinct indeed, but perhaps the more alarming by reason 
of their indistinctness, imputed to the court a deliberate design against all 
the constitutional rights of Englishmen. It had even been whispered that 
this design was to be carried into effect by the intervention of foreign arms. 
The thought of such intervention made the blood, even of the cavaliers, boil 
in their veins. 
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It may Room latlior an oxtmor<rmnry position y(‘t iR Rtriotly triu*, 
that tlio ’futitlaniontal privil(t^(*H <»f Ihi* sulgort \vc‘rV invaillwl, tiio 
prorof^Jitivt* sw(‘rvo<l into fowor oJwoosroh, thirii^r tho r<‘i^?n of (lluirlos 
II tiiau ilk any former pori<«l of (‘tpial lonjctii. 'rht‘ froqnont sossion 
of parliament, atid its liifjfh estimation of its own privilt*K‘ fkirnisln^kl 
a soon rityapii list illegal taxatum. And astho nation happily ese.ap(‘d 
the aitetnpts that wcmh* made after tin* restoration to r(*vive the Htar- 
Chamlmr and hi^li oonimisKiou Okkurts, there \ver<un» means of ehastis- 
iuff political deliinpiencUks ex(*opt throuj^li tiuk regular trihuuals of 
justice and through tlko Y<‘rdlct of a jury. Ill or tiio oiuk w<knk oftim 
constituted and submissive ns the other might ofUm Ixk fotiud, they 
afforded something mo rtk of aguaranh'o, \v(*re it only by the ]>ul)liciiy 
of thoir proceedings, than the dark and sihuit divan of oourti<krs and 
prelates who sat in jiulginent under the two fopim*!* Uings of tlm 
liouse of Stuart, TliougU the bench was fnxpieiilly suhs{*rvient, the 
l)ar contained high-spirited advocates wljosti firm def(me<» of their 
clients tli<k judg<ks <»ftikn reproved, but. no long<kr alTect<*d to punish. 
The ))rCvSH, above all, was hi e<»ntimial service. — lluNUY 


Few things in English history arc more curious than tho origin and 
growth of the power now nossossed by the cabinet. From an early j)oriod 
tlie kings of JOngland had Ikmui .‘issisted by a privy council to which the law 
jvssigned many important fuiustions aiul duties. During several centuries tins 
body deliberated on the gravest and most dclicatfi affairs. Put by degrees its 
character changed. It beemne too largo for despateh and secrecy. The rank 
of privy councillor was often bostow(Kl sw an honorary distinction on persons 
to whom nothing wsis coufkled, and whose opinion was never asked. The 
sovereign, on the most important occasions, resorted for swlvico to a small 
knot of leading ministers. The advanfcigos and disadvantages of this course 
were early pointed out by Bacon, with his usual judgment and sagacity: but 
it was not till after the restoration that the interior council began to attract 
general notice. During many years old fashioned politicians continued to 
regard the cabinet as an unconstitutional and dangerous board. Neverthe- 
less, it constantly became more and more important. It at length draw 
to itself the chief executive power, and has now been regarded, during 
several generations, as an essential part of English polity. Yet, strange to 
say, it still continues to be altogether unknown to the law. The names of 
the noblemen and gentlemen who compose it arc never officially annoxmeed to 
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the public. No record is kept of its meetings and resolutions; nor has its 
existence ever been recognised by any act of parliament. 

During some years the word cabal was poi)ularly used as synonymous with 
cabinet. But, as we have seen, it happened by a whimsical (toiacidiuKio that, 
in 1671 , the cabinet consisted of live persons the initial letters of whose nanuvs 
made up the word cabal, Clifford, Arlington, Buckingluun, Ashley, and Lau- 
derdale. These ministers^ were therefore emphaticaliy callfsl the (lahal; and 
they soon made that appellation so infamous that it luis never since their 
time teen used except as a term of roproach.c 

Buckingham, without any ostensible post, was now in fact the prime 
minister, and one so profligate in monils has rarely been seen in England. 
He was living in open adultery with Lady Shrewsbury, which led at this 
very time (January 16 th) to a duel, in which the injured husband was mor- 
tally wounded. The abandoned countess, it is said, dressed as a pjige, held 
the horse of her paramour while he was fightiiigwith her husband. It served 
the cause of the non-conformists but little to be advocated, sis it W!is, by a 
man of such a character; the commons, therefore, negatived by a largo major- 
ity a bill introduced for their relief. They also voted onljr one-half of the 
sum demanded for the navy, and instituted a rigid inquiry into the conduct 
of various persons in the late war. 

As money for the supply of the royal mistresses and the other profligacies 
of the court was not to be obtained from the parliament, Buckingham began 
to form other projects. The first was to reduce the royal expenditure below 
the revenues, but with a prince of Charles’ character that was impracticable. 
It was then resolved to have recourse to the king of France; Buckingham 
therefore entered into a negotiation with the duchess of Orleans, and Charles 
himself apologised to the French resident for his share in the Triple Alliance. 
Louis, as usual, affected indifference, but the communications gradually 
became more confidential, and by the end of the year Louis had the l<«wling 
English ministers in his pay. 

It was not the mere Ratification of his pleasures that Charles now looked 
to; he wished to be absolute. Not, however, that, like his father, ho telioveil 
despotic power to be his right, or that he felt any pleasure in the exercise of 
it: what he wanted was freedom from restraint; he could not endure that 
his private life should be publicly criticised, or that parliaments should pre- 
sume to inquire what had been done with the money they had granted. All 
this might be obviated by a standing army, which he might make it the 
interest of Louis to furnish him with the means of maintaining. But thens 
was another motive operating on the naind of Charles, which, from the tenor 
of his life, one would be little apt to suspect. 

THE KING AND THE DUKE OP YORK BECOME CATHOUCS (1C()8 A.D.) 

"^e duke of York was at this time become a Catholic. His own account 
of his conversion is as follows. When he was in Flanders he read, at the 
request of a bishop of the Church of England, a timtise b;^ that prelate, writ- 
ten to clear that church from the guilt of schism in separating from the church 
of Rome. He also, at the bishop’s desire, read a reply which had been made 
to it, and the effect produced on his mind was the contrary of what was 
intended. After the restoration he read Heylin’s History of the Refomia- 

Gardiner, however, insists that it is wrong to speak of the Cabal as a ministry ** in tho 
modem sense, since they formed no council meeting, a^eed on nothing ])ut toleration, and 'wroro 
never consulted as a body by tho king.'] 
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tion, and the preface to Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, and the result was 
a persuasion that none of the reformers “ had power to do what they did.” 
He went on inquiring, and gradually gave his assent to all the Roman doc- 
trines. It must be observed that the duke, while thus solicitous about his 
religion, wtis leading a life nearly, if not altogether, as profligate as that of 
his brother. All this time he continued outwardly to conform to the Church of 
England. At length he consulted a Jesuit naiiied Simons, on tlie subject 
of being reconciled, expressing his hope, that on account of the singularity 
of his case, he might have a dispensation to continue his outward conformity 
to the Church of England. To his surprise, the good father assured him that 
the pope had not the power to grant it, “ for it was an unalterable doctrine 
of the Catholic church, not to do evil that good might follow.” The duke 
wrote to the pope, and the reply which ho received was to the same effect. 
Thinhdng it dangerous to delay any longer, he resolved to open his mind to 
the king, whom he knew to bo of the same way of thinking. He found his 
brother equally sensible with himself sis to the danger of his condition. It 
was agreed that the royal brothers should consult with the lords Anmdol of 
Wardour and Arlington, aird SirThonuus OlilTqrd (all in the royal secret), on 
the best mode of advancing the Qitholic religion in the king’s rlominioas. 

On the 25th of Januai*y, 1009, the feast of the conversion of St. Paul, the 
meeting was held in the duke’s closet. Tlio king spoke with great earnest- 
ness, and with tears in his eyes, describing his uneasiueas at not kiing able 
to profess the faith he believed; as ho knew, ho said, that he should meet 
with groat difficulties in what ho iwoposed to do, no time was to Iks lost, and 
it should be undertaken while ho and his brother wore in full strength and 
vigour, and able to undergo any fatigue. It was resolved to apply to the 
French king for aid, for which purpose his ambassador was to bo let into 
the secret, and Lord Arundel, with Bir Richard Bellings, an Irish Catholic, 
for his .secretary, wiis to go to the court of Fmnce. Arundel, when at Paris, 
required from Louis a largo sum of money, to onabki the king to suppress 
any insurrection that might break out, offering in return to aid him in his 
intended invsision of Holland. Louis was willing to assent to those tenns; 
the only question was, which should bo first, the war or the king’s declara- 
tion of his religion. Charles, urged by his brother, wim for the list; Louis 
more wisely recommended the fonner. The year passwl away in discuasions: 
at Cliristraas the king received the sacrament as usual in public, but it was 
observed that the duke of York did not accompany him. 

The Conventicle Act was now mair expiring. The lord keener and Chief 
Justice Hale had, with the aid of bishops Wilkins and Reynolds, and of Til- 
lotson, Stillingfleet, Burton, and other divines, been engaged in forming a 
scheme of comprehension, which was communicated to Baxter, Bates, and 
Morton, and by them to their non-conforming brethren. Nothing could be 
more reasonable than the alterations proposed, and an eijually rational pirn 
was devised. But Sheldon and the other intolerants took the alarm; the 
commons had not abated in their hostility, and the Conventicle Act was 
renewed ‘ with the addition of a proviso, “ that all clauses in it shall be con- 
strued most largely and beneficially for the suppressing conventicles, and for 
the justification and encouragement of all persons to be employed in the 
epeution thereof.” Could anything be more barbarous than this? The 
vile crew of informers was now unkennelled, houses were broken open, min- 
isters and other persons wei*e dragged to prison. Sheldon and those prelates, 

I' According to Gardiner Charles Bold liis conaont to tUis renewal for agi’ant of £300,000 
a year for eight years.] 
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such as Ward and Lamplugh, who resembled himself, were zealous in causing 
the act to be enforced, and the court secretljr encoura^;ed them, in the hoi^es 
of driving the dissenters to look to a Catholic government for relief. 

It is said that Buckingham was most anxious to prevent the succession 
of the duke of York. According to this prince’s own account, his first pro- 
ject was to get the king to acknowledge the legitimacy of his son by Lucy 
Walters, whom he had created duke of Monmouth, and given him in inarriiig’e 
the countess of Buccleuch, the wealthi^t heiress in Scotland; lords Carlisle 
and Ashley, he adds, had the boldness to hint to the king, that if he was 
desirous of doing so, it would not be difficult to procure witnesses of his mar- 
riage, but Charles replied, “ that well as he loved the duke, he had rather sec 
him hanged at Tyburn than own him for his legitimate son.” To get rid 
of the sterile queen in some way, in order to enable the king to marry again, 
was the next plan. Buckingham proposed to seize her and convey her away 
secretly to the plantations, so that she might be no more heard of; but Charles 
rejected this course with horror. The next project was to deal with tlic 
queen’s confessor, to induce her to go into a convent; but she liad no mind 
to be a nun, and means, it is said, were employed to cause the poi)e to forbid 
her. Some talked of the king’s taking another wife, but the public feeling 
was adverse to polygamy. A divorce was then proposed, and to this the 
king hearkened; but spiritual divorces were only from bed and board, and a 

E recedent was wanting for the legal marriage of the innocent party. Lord 
teos, therefore, whose wife was living in open adultery, got a bill to be 
moved in the upper house (March 6th, 1670) to enable him to marry again. 
Tlie duke, seeing whither this tended, opposed it with all his might; all the 
bishops but Cosms and Wilkins were on his side, and all the Catholic and 
several Protestant peers. The king employed his influence in favour of it, 
and on the morning of the third reading (21st) he came and sat on tlie 
throne, saying, he was come to renew an old custom of attending at their 
debates, and desired them to go on as if he were not present. The bill wa.s 
carried by a small majority, and became a precedent for bills of the same 
kind, but the king took no advantage of it. He continued for some time 
the practice of attending the debates; “ it was as good,” he said, “ as going 
to a play,” and his presence was some check on the opposition. 

THE SECRET TREATY OF DOVER AND THE FRENCH AliETANCE (1670 A.D.) 

In the month of May Louis took occasion of a progress he was making 
through his lately acquired possessions to let the duchess of Orleans cro,ss 
the sea to Dover to visit her brother, over whose mind she possessed great 
influence. Louis hoped that she woifld be able to prevail with him to com- 
mence with the war against the states instead of the declaration of religion, 
but Charles was immoveable on this head. The famous secret treaty was 
now concluded. (Charles was to declare liimself when he judged it expe- 
dient, and then to join Louis in a war with the Dutch; Louis was to give 
him two millions of livres, and a force of six thousand men; all the expenses 
of the w^ by land were to be borne by Louis, and he was to pay three mil- 
lions of livres annually toward the charge of the English navy; the combined 
fleet to be commanded by the duke of York; if the states were conquered, 
Charles was to have Walcheren, Sluys, and Cadsand, and the prince of Orange 
to be provided for. It was further agreed, that if any new rights to the 
Spanish monarchy should accrue to Louis (by the death of the king, a puny 
boy), Charles should aid him m asserting them with all his power, and to get 
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in return Ostend, Minorca, and such parts of South America as he could 
conquer. 

Such was the conspiracy that was formed against the Protestant faith 
and the liberties of Europe; but many difficulties stood in the way of ite 
success. Charles, when he reflected coolly, became aware of the Protestant 
spirit of his subjects: he did not venture to communicate the secret treaty 
to his Protestant ministers, and to blink them ho let Buckingham ‘ conclude 
one (the counterpart of it except as to the article of religion) with France 
(January 23rd, 1671). When urged by Ijouis to declare his religion, he hung 
back and made various objections, and the course of events soon caused Louis 
to cease from pressing him. 

THE ACCESSION OE NBLIi GWYNJ COVBNTUY ACT 

Charles had latterly recruited his harem from the theatre, where now, in 
imitation of the Continent, women performed. He had taken off no less 
than Wo actresses, the one named Moll Davies a dancer, the other the wild 
and witty Nell Gwym. lie soon grew tired of Davies, who had borne him a 
daughter, Mary Tudor, married in 1687 to Francis Ratcliffe, afterwards 
created earl of Derwentwater. But Nell, whom he appointed of the bed- 
chamber to his insulted (lueen, retained her hold on his affections through 
life, and the noble house of St. Albans derive their pedi^eo from this union 
of royalty with the stage. With the aid of Shaftesbury, it is said, he seduced 
the daughter of a clergyman named Roberts; but her early principles retained 
tlieir hold on her mind, and Burnet « says that she died a sincere penitent. 
A further accession to the royal mistresses was Mademoiselle de Querouaille, 
a favourite maid of the duchess of Orleans, on whose sudden and mysterious 
death shortly after the interview at Dover, Charles invited her maid over to 
England, appointed her of the (lueen’s bed-chamber, and added her to the 
roll of his mistresses. He afterwards (1672) created her duchess of Ports- 
mouth, and Louis conferred on her the royal domain of Aubigni, which went 
to her son the duke of Richmond. As to Castlemain (now duchess of Cleve- 
land), she still retained her place as a royal mistress; and if Charles was faith- 
less to her, she was eipially so to him. Her children by the king, named 
Fitzroy, were the dukes of tioutlmmpton and (Jrafton, the carl of Northum- 
berland, and a daughter married to Bir Henry I^ee of Ditchley, Oxon, after- 
wards earl of Litchfield. 

In the debate on the suiiplios in the commons, it was proposed to lay a 
tax on the play-houses. To this it was objected, that the players were the 
king’s servants and a part of his pleasure. Sir John Coventry asked, whether 
“ his majesty’s pleasure lay among the men or the women players ? ” This 
was reportea at court, and the king, though earnestly dissuaded by the duke, 
resolved on a base and cowardly vengeance. The duke of Monmouth was 
the chief agent, with his lieutenant Bands and O’Brien, son of Lord Inchi- 
quin; and as Coventry was returning one night (December 21st) to his lodg- 
ings, Sands and O’Brien, with thirteen of the guards, fell on him in the Hay- 
market. Coventry snatched the flambeau from his servant, and with it in 
one hand and his sword in the other, and placing his baek gainst the wall, 
he defended hhnself stoutly. He wounded O’Brien in the arm; but they 
overpowered him, threw him on the ground, and slit his nose with a penknife. 
They then repaired to the duke of Monmouth to boast of what they had done. 

[i Gardiner d says tliat “ Charles partieularly enjoyed making a fool of Buckingham, “who 
Imagined himself to he exceedingly clever."J 

H. W. — VOL. XX, 0? 
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Wlieti the commons re-assembled, they were outrageous at this base assault 
on one of their members, and they passed an act banishing the perpetrators 
without pardon, unless they surrendered, and making it felony, without 
benefit of clergy, to maim or disfigure the person. This act is named the 
Coventry Act. 

A still more atrocious attempt had lately been made on a more illustrious 
person. As the duke of Ormonde was returning in the dark (December 6th) 
from a dinner given by the city, his coach was stopped in St. James’ street, he 
was dragged out of it, set behind a man on hors^ack and fastened to him 
by a belt. The man urged his horse and proceeded toward Hyde Park; but 
on the way the duke put his foot under the rider’s, and leaning to the other 
side tliey both fell to the ground; the sound of footsteps being heard, the 
iussixssin loosed the belt and fire(l a pair of pistols at the duke, but without 
effect; ho then fled away and escaijed. An inquiry was instituted by the 
house of lords, a reward of 1,000/. and a pardon to any of the party who 
would turn informer, Wiis offered by the king, but to no purpose. 

Some time after, a person wearing a ctussock formed an ac(iuaintanee with 
Edwards, the keeper of the r<!g.'Uia in the Tower. He proposed a match 
between a nephew of his and Edwards’ daughter. At seven in the morning 
of the 9th of May, the pnitonded clergyman came with two companions and 
iisked to see the regalia. While they were in the room they suddenly throw 
a cloak over hldwards’ lu'ad and then put a gag in his mouth, and when he 
struggled they knocked him down and wounded him in the belly. The 
cloigymau then nhiccid the crown under his cloak, another put the globe in 
his brcechCH, and the thinl began to file the sceptre in two to put it into a 
bag. Edwards’ son happening to come by, the alarm was given; the rol>- 
bers ran, and liad nearly reached their horses at St. Catherine’s gate, when 
they were secured. 

From curiosity, or some other motive, the king himself attended their 
exarmnation. Tlie ehief said that his luuno Wius Colonel Dlood; that it was 
he that had seized the duke of Ormondfs, with the intention of hanging him at 
'Tyburn; that he was one of a band of three hundred sworn to avenge emdi 
other’s death; that he and others had resolved to kill the king for his 
severity to the godly, and tluit he hiul one time tiiken his station among the 
reeds at Battersea to shoot him as he wjw bathing, but the awe of majesty 
overeame him, and he relented; the king might now tsike his life if he pl(«us(!(I, 
but it would be at the risk of his own; whereiw if he panloned him, he would 
secure the gratitude of a band of huthful and resolute spirits. Charles par- 
doned him, nay, more, gave him an estate of 1500/. a year in Iniland, of wliich 
country he was a native, and kept him at court, when! he rose to the possc'ssion 
of much 'influence: he also requested Ormonde to pardon him, siiying that he 
had certain reasons for asking it. The duke replied tlmt his majesty’s com- 
mand was a sufficient reason. What are we to infer from all this? Was 
Charles a coward? or was some one of those who were in his confidence the 
secret instigator of the attempt on the life of the duke? 

The next event was the death of the duchess of York (May Jllst). She 
died a Catholic; the secret efforts of her husband had had their effect, and 
she had been reconciled in the preceding month of August. Her father wrote, 
her brother remonstrated; but their efforts were fruitless; she received the 
last sacrainent from the hands of a Franciscan friar. Her conversion wiis 
known, it is said, to but five persons; but the secret gradually trans[>ired and 
caused the religion of the duke to be suspected. She had borne him eight 
children, of whom two daughters, Mary and Anne, alone survived. 
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During the laat year the young prince of Orange had come over to visit 
his royal uncle. Charles, who had really a regard for him, wished to draw 
him into his projects; but he found him, as the French ambassador says, too 
zealous a Dutchman and Protestant to be trusted with the secret. It is 
curious enough that, as the prince told Burnet, the king gave him to under- 
stand that he was himself a Catholic. 


THE STOP OE THE EXCHEQUER ; TUB DECLARATION OF INDULGENCE ; THE 

DUTCH WAR (1072 A.D.) 

The war with the states being decided on, the Cabal prepared to com- 
mence it with robbery at home and piracy abroad. To have a good sujiply 
of money to begin with, the fertile brain of Ashley,‘ it is said (but he always 
denied it), suggested to shut up the excheinier. To understand this, we must 
observe that since the time of Cromwell the bankers and others had been in 
the habit of advancing money at eight per cent, to the government, receiving 
in return an assignment of some branch of the revenue till principal and inter- 
est should be discharged. The new plan wa.s to suspend all payments for 
twelve months, and to add the interest now due to the capital, allowing six 
per cent, intci’est on this now stock.® This was approved of by the privy- 
council, and the public was informed of it by [iroclamation (January 2nd, 
1672), The conse(iucnco.s wore, the ministers hail a sum of l,300,000f. at 
their disposal; many of the bankers failed; trade in general leceived a severe 
shock; numbers of widows, orphans, and other annuitants were reduced to 
misery. 

There had been no dechiration of war against the Dutch, with whom 
Charles was actually in alliance; but their Smyrna fleet would be corning up 
channel in March, and it was known to be wealthy, and it was supposed 
would suspect no danger. Holmes was therefore sent to intercept it; he 
was desired to take with him all the ships of war he should meet; but anxious 
to have all the glory and profit to himself, he let Sir Edward Spragge’.s S(|ua- 
dron, returning from the Meditermnean, pass him by. Next morning (March 
3rd) the Smyrna fleet of sixty sail came in sight. But the states had sus- 
pected the designs of their royal neighbours, and put their naval commanders 
on their guard. Many of these shiiis were well armed, luid Van Nesse, who 
was convoyuig them with seven mon-of-war, disposed his force so well a.s 
completely to liallle the English. Holmes Ircing reinforced during the night, 
renewed the attack next day, and he succeeded in capturing one ship of war 
and four merchantmen, two of which were very valuable. This piratic enter- 

E rise (of which the disgrace was aggravated by its failure) was condemned 
oth at home and abroad. 

The next measure was to issue a Declaration of Indulgence (16th), in 
order to gain over the dissenters to the side of the court and to pave the way 
for a general toleration. The measure itself, which was suggested by Shaftes- 
bury, was beneficent, liad it originated in good motives; but it proceeded on 
the principle of an arbitrary dispensing power in the crown that might be 
carried to a dangerous extent. A portion of the dissenters received it with 
gratitude, and presented an address of thanks to the king; but the orthodox 

Gardiner ^ credits OlifTord with the suggestion, since Its was shortly afterward made a 
peer and Lord High Treasurer. Ashley %vas made the first earl of Shaftesbury in reward for 
his support of the Declaration of Indulgeuco. Whenlator he joined the opposition, North/ 
says the w^s called him ShiftHbiiry,'] 

* **TliiH,’* says Hallain^ ** was never paid till the latter part of William^s reign ; it may 
be considered as the beginning of our national debt,” 
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took alarm, and the pulpits resounded with arguments and doclaniation 
against popery. 

Both kings now formally declared war against the states. Louis merely 
said that it did not consist with his reputation to put up any longer with 
insult from them. Charles (I7th) enumerated several petty (jausos of hos- 
tility, “and surely,” says Hume,/ “reasons more hilse and frivolous never 
were employed to justify a flagrant breach of treaty.” The king of Sweden, 
the bishop of Miinster, and the elector of Cologne were drawn into the con- 
federacy against the stiites. 

Wliile preparations were being made to put the land forces of the states 
into a condition to resist the troops of France, De Ruyter got to sea with 
seventy-five inen-of-war and a number of fire ships to prevent the junction 
of the French and English fleets; this, however, he was unable to effect, and 
the combined fleet having vainly tri^ to bring him to action off Osteud, 
returned to Southwold bay, De Ruyter, learning that they were occupied 
taking in men and provisions, resolved to fall on them while thus engaged. 
He was near surprising them (May 28th); but though the wind and tide wore 
adverse, the duke of York, who commanded, got about twenty of his ship.s 
in line of battle, being part of the red squadron under himself juid of the blue 
under the earl of Sandwich. D’Estrees, with the French fleet, was to the 
southward, opposed to the ships of Zealand. Though the disparity of num- 
bers was great, the battle was obstinate. Sandwich, in the Rcnial Jamcn, 
took a ship of seventy guns and killed Admiral Van Ghent; but his own 
vessel having been much damaged, a fire ship grappled on her hirboarel and 
set her in flames, and the earl and all on board but two or three hundred per- 
ished. The duke, when his ship, Tlie Prince, was disabled, shifted his flag to 
the BL Miduxel: and this vessel being also disabled, he finally hoisted it in 
The London. In the afternoon the other ships came into the action, and the 
Dutch finally fled with the loss of three ships; the English lost but one: the 
French had taken no part in the action. 

Meantime Louis, at the head of one hundred thousand men, liad burst 
like a flood over the frontiers. His disciplined legions were directed by the 
genius of Condo and Turenne, while the Dutch troops were raw levius and 
ill-oflflcered. Fortress after fortress opened their gates, making hardly a show 
of resistance. The season happening to be very dry, the rivers were low, the 
passage of the Rliine offered no difficulty (June 2nd), and in the space of 
three weeks the French monarch reduced three of the provinces, and had 
advanced within three leagues of Amsterdam. Resistance appearing lUMirly 
hopeless, ambassadors were sent to learn on what terms i)oace miglit be 
obtained. Buckingham, Arlington, and Lord Saville (now earl of Halifax) 
were sent on the part of Charles to Utrecht, where Louis had fixed his (piar- 
ters, and the demands of the two sovereigns were there communicated to tlie 
Dutch ministers. Louis reciuired large cessions of forts and territory; sevon- 
teen millions of livres; a gold medal every year; the churche,s in the towns 
to be shared with the Catholics, and a provision for their clergy. Charles 
demanded the honour of the flag in the narrow seas; .£10,000 a year for th(! 
liberty of fishing; a million, sterling for the expenses of the war; the dignity 
of St^holder for William III the prince of Orange. 

This prince, though only in his twenty-second year, had been made gen- 
eral and admiral of the commonwealth; De Witt, who was his guardian, 
had, though hostile to his family, given him an excellent education; and tluf 
character of the prince himself was such as, joined with the remembrance of 
the services of his famUy, enabled him to gain the po[)ular favour. The peo- 
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pie were clamorous for the repeal of the Perpetual Edict, which had been 
framed for his exclusion; they rose in arms at Dordrecht (June 30th), and then 
in the other towns, and everywhere established the unlimited authority of 
the prince. An atteini)t was made to Jissassinatc Jan De Witt; and his 
brother Cornelius being charged by an infaraoas wretch, named Ticliclaer, 
with an endeavour to induce him to poison the [irincc, was put to the tor- 
ture. A sentence of banislmient wiis psussed on him; his brother, the pension- 
ary, came to the prison to convoy him to his place of exile in his coach; 
instantly an infuriated rabble surrounded the prison, burst oj>en the tloors, 
seized the two brothers, despatched them by a multitude of wounds, aiul 
offered every species of indignity to their detul bodies. Such is the rabble 
in every country— brutal, bloody, and unreflecting: against their sudden 
fury neither private virtue nor the greatest i)ul>lic services arc a protection. 

The prince, by moans of an atrocity which he abhorred, w!is now left 
uncontrolled. He urged the jieople not to despair, but to reject the humili- 
ating conditions offered to them, and to njsLst to the uttennost. Their patri- 
otic ardour revived; the sluices hiul alre:uly Ix^en ojwned, and the generous 
resolution was taken to fly, if all should fail, to tluiir settlements in the 
east, and there to found a new empire. When Buckingham urged the prince 
to abandon the cause of the provinces, iis their ruin was inevitable, “ There 
is one certain means,” he rci)lied, “ by which I c.an b(i sure never to see my 
country’s ruin; I will die on the liust dyke.” The affairs of the provinc(», 
under the guidance of their young hero, soon fussumed a brighter aHi)ect. A 
combined English anil French fleet, with a land force on board, approached 
the coast; but winds and tide acted so opportunely to kei^p them off, tlnit 
it was regarded as a special interference of Providence. Louis, weary of the 
toils of war, returned to the ploasurw of Versailles, and the French arms 
became inactive. Spain had sent some forces to the aid of the })rinc(!, and 
the emperor and the elector of Brandenburg were preparing to nn[>ode the 
progress of the French monarch, 

Charl&s, however, adhered firmly to his engagoments with fjouis; ho also 
gave his own ministers jjroofs of his satisfaction with their conduct by 
bestowing honours on them: Buckingham and Arlington Inul the darter anil 
the latter an eiirldom; Clifford wiis miule Ijord C-lilTord of dhudleigh, and 
Ashley esirl of Shaftesbury. This last, on the fjord-keeper Bridgeiuan’s hesi- 
tating in some matter, re{)ros(«iteii him to the king !W a mere old dotard, 
and the seals with the title of lord-chancellor were transferred to himself 
(November 17th). In his new oflico he dis})l{iyed the levity and eccentricity 
of his character. He rode himself, anil made the judges and law-officers ride 
in ancient-wise in jn'oeossion to Wisstunnisler; he sjvt on the bench in “an 
ash-coloured gown, silver-laced”; he prided himself on his despatch of busi- 
nessj made his orders with ra|)idity and after his own fancy; but so many 
applications were nuido to him by counsel for ex}>lauation8, that he soon 
became quite tame and humble in his court. Gliffonl at this time was made 
loril-treasuror. 


rAKIUAMBNT HKS'l’H TIIK KINO; THK TKST MfT (1673 A.D.) 

If, w^ now nearly two years since parliament had nret; the king, how- 
ever willing, could no longer dispense with its services, as the only means of 
obtaining inoney. When it assembleil (February ffth, 1073), he addressed it 
himself. He sj)oke of the war as just and necessary; and as to his Declara- 
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tion of Indulgence, at which some cavilled, he told them plainly that he was 
resolved to stick to it; he also mentioned the army, which with their aid he 
intended to augment. Shaftesbury then spoke. He told them that the 
Dutch aimed at an empire as extensive as that of ancient Rome; that they 
were the eternal enemy of this country; that “ Delenda eiit Cartlmjo ’’ was 
the maxim of the parliament, and a wise one; and that he hiid no doubt but 
that they would be liberal in their supplies. 

Though the members were the same, the house was now different from 
what it had been. The fervour of their loyalty had cooled, and they saw 
clearly whither the court was tending. Their first care was therefore to vin- 
dicate their own authority. Ever since 1604 it had been the practice in 
case of a vacancy in the house for the speaker to issue a writ for a new 
election; but Shaftesbury had taken on him, as cliancellor, to issue the writs, 
and thus to introduce his dependents into the house. The legality of these 
was questioned (February 6th); the elections were voted void, and the 
weaker was directed to issue new writs. As the king made no opposition, 
Shaftesbury saw plainly that he could not be relied on, and he took his mea- 
sures accordingly. 

The very next day the commons voted a supply of no less a sum than 
l,260,000f. They then proceeded to their grand attack on the Declaration 
of Indulgence, to which Charles had affirmed he would “ stick,” and after a 
long and adjourned debate, in spite of all the efforts of the courtiers, it was 
resolved on the 10th, by a majority of 168 to 116, that “penal statutes in 
matters ecclesiastical cannot be suspended but by act of parliament.” An 
address to this effect was presented to the king; he replied on the 2-lth, assert- 
ing his ecclesiastical authority, but expressing his willingness to assent to any 
bill for carrying the intents of his declaration into effect. This was voted 
insufficient, and in a second address they assured him that he was mistokon 
in supposing himself to possess that power. Charles was indignant, and talked 
of a dissolution; the duke, Clifford, Shaftesbury, and the more violent 
applauded his spirit; now was his time or never, they said — concessions had 
ruined his father and would ruin him. Ormonde and Arlington in vain advised 
him to yield. It was resolved to oppose the lords to the commons. The king 
solicited the advice of the peers (March 1st); Clifford addressed them with 
his usual violence; but Shaftesbury said that though his own opinion was in 
favour of the prerogative, he would not presume to sot it against that of the 
house of commons. The lords resolved on the 4th that the king’s was a good 
and gracious answer, diaries’ resolution, however, had already begun to 
give way; the French ambassador counselled him to yield for the present; 
the women too, it is said, interfered. He sent for the declaration, and in the 
presence of his ministers broke off the seal, and on the morning of the Sth 
assured the two houses, that “ what had been done should never lie drawn 
into consequence.” Acclamation followed, and at night bonfires flamed all 
through the city. 

A few days after (12th) the Test Act, as it is named, pjissed the commons. 
In the lords, the earl of Bristol, though avowing himself a Catholic, spoke in 
favour of it; the king gave a ready consent to it; and what is most strange, 
it is said to have originated with Arlington. Its object wa.s to exclude fiio 
Catholics from places of honour and profit. It roipiired that every person 
holding any office of trust or profit should, beside taking the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy, receive the sacrament according to the rites of the 
Church of England, and subscribe a declaration against transubstantiation. 
Immediately the duke of York waited on the king, and with tears resigned to 
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jiim his commission as lord high admiral: his example was followed by Clif- 
ford, the lord high treasurer, Lord Bellasis, and others. 

It is remarkable that the dissenters actually supported this bill, which 
excluded themselves as completely as the papists; but they willingly joined 
to oppose the common enemy; and in return a bill for their relief was passed 
and sent up to the lords on the 17th. Here however it received amendments 
to which the commons would not agree; Sheldon and his party too, it is said, 
exerted themselves to defeat it; a sudden prorogation on the 29th put an 
end to it, and the patriotic disinterestedness of the dissenters' was thus ill- 
rewarded.^ 

By the retirement of James, duke of York, the command of the combined 
fleet, amounting to ninety sail of the line, wjis given to Prince Rupert. With 
so formidable a force, it was expected ttuit he would sweep the Dutch navy 
from the face of the ocean; but he perfonned nothing worthy of his reputa- 
tion; and, though he fought three actions with J)e Ruyter, neither received 
nor inflicts considerable injury.* His friends complained that his powers 
were limited by unusual restrictions, and that his ships wanted stores and 
provisions; an ofl&cer who was present asserts that he was too closely leagued 
with the country party to obtain a victory, which might render their oppo- 
nents lords of the ascendant. ITe was ordered to take under his protection 
the army commanded by Schomberg, and to land it on the coast of Hollancl. 
Schomberg, unacquainted with naval etiiiuette, affixed the colours of his 
regiment to the nnist of his vessel, as a signal to the officers in the otlier 
transports; but Rupert considered his conduct as an act of insubordination 
or insult; two shots were fired through the rifling; and orders were given 
to sink the general’s vessel unless the flag were immediately stnick. Schora- 
berg reluctantly submitted, and the armainont proceeded to the Dutch coast 
(July 23rd), but no landing was ofTected. Rupert, having alarmed the inhab- 
itants on several points, from the mouth of the Maose to that of the Kms, 
ordered the military force to return to Yarmouth (August 2nd), where it 
remained encamped during the rest of the scsison. Kchomberg, attributing 
both the violence of the prince with rosi)oct to the flag, and his rofusal to 
land the army in Holland, to personal dislike, sent him a challenge; hut 
Charles interfered to prevent the meeting, and the general quitted the Eng- 
lish service.® 

A congress for peace was meantime sitting at Cologne, under the media- 
tion of Sweden; but the states, now backed by the house of Austria, spumed 
at the conditions offered by the allied monarchs. 

THE FAnii OF TttK CABAIi (107-1 A.D.); NKW Ol’l'OSTTtON TO THE KING 

The first question tliat engaged the attention of parliament when it re- 
assembled in the latter end of October was the marriage of the duke of York, 
who had lately (September .30th) espoused, by proxy, Maria D’Este, sister 
to the duke of Modena, a princess only fifteen years of age, but a Catholic. 
They addressed the king, praying him not to allow the marriage to bo con- 
summated. [Her son would be reared .as a Catholic and would be heir to the 

[* Thus from 1673 to 1828, Iho Protestant clissontors of England ■worn proscribed by the 
constitution, as a people not to bo trusted with any ofllce that might bo l>etrayod by them to the 
injury of their country. This stigma was somewhat diminished, but by uo moans removed, by 
the annual indemnity bill, which preceded the abolition of the Tfwt Act. — VAxrmrAN.fl^] 

P The first action on May 28 and the second on June 4, though fought in conjunction with 
the French under D’Estr^es were undecisive. The third off the mouth of the Texol on Aug, 
11, is called by Gardiner^ a defeat as the French would not assist.l 
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throne.] Charles pleaded his honour. They forthwith passed votes for 
refusing supplies, imposing a severer test, etc., when the king came to the 
house of lords and prorogued the parliament (November 4tli). As he con- 
sidered that ShaftesDury had ijlayed him false, he took the great seal from 
him on the 9th, and committed it to Sir Heneage Finch. Sir Thomas ( Isbornc 
(now Lord Latimer and later created earl of Dauby) had obtained the white 
staff resigned by Clifford. Shaftesbury now assumeoi the chanicter of a patriot, 
and became the secret leader of the opposition. 

When the parliament met (January 7th, 1674) the king addressed them 
with his usual affability; the lord-keeper then followed, in a long speech, the 
object of which was to obtain an immediate supply. The commons first 
passed an address, praying the king to enjoin a public fast, that the nation 
might implore heaven to preserve “ the church and state against the under- 
mining practices of popish recusants,” and to adopt certain measures of pre- 
caution against them; they then voted the removal from office of persons 
“popishly inclined, or otherwise obnoxious or dangerous”; and, following 
up this vote, they proceeded to assail the individual members of the Cabal. 

The first att^ked was the duke of Lauderdale. He was cliarged with 
having raised an army in Scotland to be employed in setting up arbitrary power 
in England, and with having said to the king in council, “ Your majesty’s 
edicts are equal with the laws, and ought to be observed in the first place.” 
Buckingham, aware that his own turn would come next, asked leave to 
address the house. His defence was feeble; his chief object was to shift the 
blame from hinMelf to Arlington; one expression which he used seemed to go 
higher; “ Hunting,” he said, “ is a good diversion; but if a mim will hunt 
with a brace of lobstera he will have but ill sport.” An address wiis voted 
for his removal from the royal presence and councils. Arlington defcndcil 
himself before the commons with more spirit than was e.xjiectcd; and tho 
motion for an address against him was lost. 

All this time the commons were silent on the subject of a supply; an<l 
as the states just then made, through the Spanish ambassador, an offer of 
peace, which Charles, with the advice of both houses, resolved to suiceiit. Sir 
William Temple was appointed to negotiate, and in three days the affair 
was brought to a conclusion (February 19th). Tlie lionour of tho flag wa.s 
yielded to England; colonial and commercial questions were to be settled by 
pbitration; and the Dutch agreed to pay 800,000 crowns in four annual 
instalments. The parliament was then prorogued on the 24tli. 

Two further attempts at weakening the influence of the duke wem made; 
the one in the commons, by a more comprehensive test; tlie otlior in tho 
lords, by an amendment to a bill brought in for restraining poiiory. Tills 
last was lost, and the prorogation stopped the other. Tho duke took alarm; 
his first thought was a dissolution, but to that course the king was very 
adverse, and the result of it was quite uncertain. He then bent his thoughts 
to delay the meeting of parliament; but for this purpose it was iK'ooKsary 
that the king should be supplied with money. Fortunately for him, liouis 
XIV was as anxious as himself to keep the king and parliament asumkir, for 
he feared that England might now join the confederacy against him. Tlio 
duke therefore proposed that Louis should give the king f4()(),()(K); the usual 
chaffering took place, and Charles was obliged to be content with r>0(),(K)(» 
crowns. The parliament was then prorogued from November till the April 
of the following year. 

Of the persons who had been accused by the commons, Huckingham alone 
was abandoned by the king, and he forthwith, as a matter of course, joined 
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Shaftesbury and the opposition. Arlington, who saw his influence fading 
before that of the treasurer (the earl of Danby), sold, by the royal command, 
his place of secretary to Sir Joseph Williamson for £6,000, and was raised to 
the higher but less influential post of lord chamberlain. To prop his falling 

g ower, he proposed to the king to negotiate a match between the prince of 
•range and Mary the eldest daughter of the duke of York. As the prince 
was well known to be a stanch Protestant, this measure, he said, woula emi- 
nently serve to allay the apprehensions of the nation on the subject of reli- 
gion, and be in fact advantageous in imuiy respects. The king approved 
warmly of the project, but the proposition, when made to the prince by Lord 
Ossory, was col^y received; ho said that, as circumstances were at present, 
he was not in a condition to think of taking a wife. 

THE COUNTHY PAHTY: THE NON-KH.‘«ISTANCB BILL PAILS (1C75 A.D.') 

During the winter, the court and country parties were basily engaged in 
preparing their plans for the ensuing campaign in parliament. In the house 
of lords the crown had a decided majority; but the minority, headed by 
Shaftesbury, Buckingham, Salisbury, suid Wharton, was formidable from its 
talent and union. The country party was strong in the commons, where it 
possessed Lord William Russell, ostccmwlfor his probity and integrity; Lord 
Cavendish, less correct in morals, but far superior in parts; Bir William Coven- 
try, deeply skilled in affairs, and free from passion and private resentments; 
Powle (Powell), learned in precodonta and ])arliamentary usages; Littleton, 
the ablest in debate; and Birch, rough and bold and powerful above all men 
of the day to sway a popular !iss(im])ly the veteran senators Leo and Garro- 
way, together with Vaughan, Bachevorell, and many other able debaters. 
Their plan was, to urge the king to join the alli(« against Franco; to impeach 
the earl of Danby; and to refuse the supiilies while he remained in office. 

The plan of the comt was to unite with the church, and thus deprive their 
opponents of their advantage in apix«iring as the champions of religion. A 
coimcil wjis hold at Lambet.h, at which several iirelates attended; thoy wom 
assured of the king's attachment to the church, and called upon to give him 
their support; measures were doviwxl for crushing poixuy, and a severe pro- 
clamation against recusants ami non-couformisf s was forthwith issued. The 
duke of York I’omoustraled in vain ; in contempt of his parental authority, 
the princesses Mary and Anne w'orc^ UhI to church by their pniceptor Comiiton, 
bishop of London, and confirmed. 

When parliament mot (April 13, 167.')), the ad<lress against Lauderdale, 
of which the king had taken no notice, was nmewed, but to as little effect. 
Seven articles of imixiachmcnt wisro th(!U exhibihid against the emi of Danby. 
He had however, like his predecessors, made largo punshasew of votes in the 
house, but on a more economical phui, we are told; for while they bought 
loading men at high prices, he looked out for those who had only their votes 
lo sell, and consequently (lisposcxl of them more choaiily. The articles were 
therefore all thrown out. The grjuid attempt of the ministers was made in 

[ ' TLe country party at this period c<)n8iKte<l for tlu» moHt i>art, of men wlio were distin- 
guished by their attachment to the constitution, and to the Ciliurch <if England, It eiubraecd a 
considerable number who were decidf^dly favourable tf> a toleration of the Protestant dissenters, 
being themselves Presbyterians or old parliaraontarianw ; but a much greater number, especially 
if we inelncle the two houses, wlio wore stanch ehurchmen, or diKConieutod cavaliers, and 
whose preixissessions in favour of the (Jliurch of England were not Hulhciontly modified by the 
slowly improving spirit of the times, to prevent their looking on the proposed concessions to 
dissenters with a degree of sullen distrust. — VAXJOUAiN.ff] 
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the lords, where a bill for a new test [called the Non-Resistance Bill] was intro- 
duced. By this, every naember of either house, and every person holding 
any oflSce, was required to swear, that it is unlawful on any pretence whatso- 
ever to take up arms against the king; that it is traitorous to take up arais 
by the king’s authority against his person; and that he will not endeavour the 
alteration of the government either in church or state. The debate on this 
bill lasted seventeen da 3 ^; the king occupied his usual place at the fire-side; 
but Shaftesbury and the other opponents of the measure, heedl('ss of his 
presence, employed aU their eloquence and all their powers of reason agauist it. 
It was carried by a majority of only two; had it come to the commons, it had 
probably been rejected by a much larger majority; but a question of privilege 
happening just then to arise between the two houses, the king took advanUigo 
of it to prorogue the parliament (June 9th). 

CHABLBS II ACCEPTS A PENSION PROM LOUIS XIV 

When parliament met (October 13th), the king required money for the navy, 
and also a sum of £800,000 which had been borrowed on the revenue. This 
last was refused, but a sum of £300,000 was voted for the building of twenty 
ships of war, to which it was strictly appropriated. The contest with the lords 
was renewed; and such was the heat with which it was carried on, tliat it was 
moved in the lords to address the king to dissolve the parliament. This was 
opposed by the ministers, but supported by the duke of York and his friends. 
A prorogation for the long period of fifteen months was the result (Novcnnlxu* 
22nd), for which Charles received 500,000 crowns from the king of Fninee.* 

The campaign of 1675 was favourable to the allies [as (h'seribed in t.hc 
histories of Irance and of the Netherlands]. The king of Idiigland, wluin h(! ha<l 
concluded peace with the states, made an off(T of his mediation to <h<! oth(*r 
powers. The place fixed on for the congress was Nimeguen, whither Uk; lord 
Berkeley, Sir William Temple, and Sir Looline Jenkins rcpainulasthe English 
ministers. After many tlelays the congress met in the sunmuir of this year; 
but the ministers were more anxious to raise than to reuiow? (lillieulticis. The 
great object of the allies was to prevail on diaries to join them against. France; 
but to tliis course he had many objections, of which not tlui least was tla* sl.atc 
of dependence on his parliament to whudi it would reduc(> him. Jjouis took 
advantage of tliis feeling; the ambiissador Ruvigni recKUVcjd dinHil ions to oiler 
the same amount of pension as before for his ncutralii.y. An agr(«‘ni<‘nt was 
made between Charles and Ruvigni fora jpuision of 10(),{KK)/. a y(*ar to lx* paid 
to the former; in return for which ho wjis to sign a l.reat.y, by'which I lx; two 
monarchs were to bind themselves to enter into no engag(‘nienis but I>y mutual 
consent, and to aid each other in case of any roliellion in tlxur resix'ctivt! domin- 
ions. This was communicated to no one but th(i duk(' of York, Ijauderdak^, 
and_ Danby. The two former approved of it of cours(>; Dauby ii<‘sitat(‘d and 
advised to consult the privy council; but the king reunoved all diiricul(.y, by 
writing out the treaty with his own luind and s<!l.(ing Ids privai.(^ seal to it 
(February 17th, 1676). He then dclivensi it to Ruvigni, who forthwith s(‘t 
out for in order to liaye it signerl by Ijouis.*. 

By this secret proceeding bot.h jirincos obtained their objects ; Charles 
the money which had been refused by parliament. Loins security that. Charles, 
for some time at least, would not make common cause with his enemies. Rut 

[* Louis who foared lest parliamont should drive ("liarioa into joining tlio aiiianno against 
him was so pleased to see its sittings intemiptod for .so long a timo that ho gwuitoil Cliarts-! a 
pension of £100,000 a year, to make him indoismilent (tf his suhj.'otn. — (i MiDiNKK.xj 
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the English king, if he possessed the spirit of a man, must have keenly felt the 
degradation. He was become the yearly pensioner of another monarch; he 
was no longer the arbiter of his own conduct ; he had boimd himself to consult, 
with respect to foreign powers, the master whose money he received. Perhaps 
he might console himself with the notion, that it was less disgi’aeeful to depend 
on a powerful monarch, from whose alliance he could disengage himself at 
pleasure, than on the party among his own subjects, which constantly oi)posed 
him in parliament; perhaps he felt a malicious plcsujure in defeatmg the 
machinations of his adversaries, whom he knew to be, in pecuniary transac- 
tions, not more immaculate than himself; for it is a fact, that several among 
those who claimed the praise of patriotism for their opposition to the court, 
were accustomed to sell their services for money. It seemed a« if the votes of 
the members of parliament were exposed for sale to all the powers of Europe. 
Some received bribes from the lord treasurer on accoimt of the king; some 
from the Dutch, Spanish, and imperial amb^adors in favour of the confed- 
erates; some even from Louis at the very time when they loudly declaimed 
against Louis as the great enemy of their religion and liberties; for that prince, 
notwithstanding the recent treaty, did not implicitly rely on the faith of 
Charles; he sought in addition to secure the good will of those who, by their 
influence in parliament, might have it in their power to withdraw the king 
from his promise of neutnility. Ruvigni was reculhid; Courtin succeeded 
him, and the accounts of Courtin will mveal the names of the patriots who 
sold themselves to France, and of the price at which their wirvices were 
vfiJued. 

During the long prorogation, and with the aid of his foreign pension, the 
necessitous monarch enjoyed a seasonable relief from the cares and {igitation 
in which he had lived for sovcral years. Ago and satiety kwl bhuited his 
appetite for pleasure, and the enjoyment of ease was become the chief object 
of his wishes. Ho retired to Windsor, where he spent his time in the sui»rm- 
tcndcnco of improvements, the amusement of fishing, and the company and 
conversation of his friends. His neutrality in the groat contest which divided 
the powers of the continent, whatever might be its real motive, foimd a suffi- 
cient justification in the numerous benefits which it conferred on the country. 

While almost every other nation in Europe complained of the privations 
and charges of war, England enjoyed the blessings of pi^acc. Hhe was free 
from the pressure of additional taxation, luid knew nothing of those evils 
which necessarily accomjiany the operations of armies. Her mariners mon- 
opolised the carrying trade of Euroixs; now clumuols of commerce were daily 
opened by tlio enterprise of her morclumts; aud their increasing prosperity 
gave a fresh stimulus to the industry of her inhabitants. It was, however, 
the care of the popular leaders to keep alive, as far as they were able, the spirit 
of discontent. Political clul)s were established; pamphlets, renewing the 
old charges against the government, wore published; the cars of men were 
perpetually assailed with complaints of the growth of popery, and of the 
progress of arbitrary power; their eyes wore directed to the theatre of war on 
the Continent, as the great arena on which the fate of their liberty and religion 
was to be decided; and the preservation of those was described as depending 
on the humiliation of Franco, though France was aided in the contest by the 
Protestant state of Sweden, and opposed by the two great Catholic powers, 
Austria and Spain.* 

Charles thus enjoyed the pension, the price of his dishonour; lived on 
indolently till the time came for the meeting of parliament (February 5, 1677). 
The opposition had discovered what they regarded as a vantage point against 
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the court. There were two statutes of Edward III, which ordainexl that a 
parliament should be held “once a year or oftener if need be,” and as fifteen 
months had elapsed since the last meeting, the jparliament, they asserted, hacl 
in fact ceased to exist. This view was maintained with much boldness and 
ingenuity in the lords by Buckingham, supported by Shaftesbury, Salisbury, 
and Wharton; but Finch (now lord-chanccllor and earl of Nottingham), 
showed, in opposition to them, that the Triennial Act of the lOth of the late 
king, and the act, had extended the term to three years. Buckingham’s 
motion was negatived by a large majority; the four lords were required to 
acknowledge that their conduct was “ ill-advised,” and to beg pardon of the 
king and the house, and on their refusal they were committed to the Tower. 

They remained there till the meeting of parliament in the following year, 
when the others took their seats, merely asking pardon. Shaftesbury, who 
had had himself brought before the court of king’s bench by Juibeas corpus, 
was obliged to ask pardon for it on his knees. 

In consequence, it is said, of the bribes which ho liberally bestowed, the 
minis ter had a majority on finance q^uestions in the commons. Money there- 
fore was granted for the navy; but it was appropriated, and none of it came 
into the treasury, so that the king had still need of his jxmsion. The parlia- 
ment now began to urge him to war; for Louis had entered Flandois at the 
head of a large army, taken Valenciennes, Cambray, and St. Omer, and 
defeated the prince of Orange at Cassel. The king, in order to do so, denmudod 
an additional £600,000, pledging liis royal word ^ not to break trust with tliem, 
or employ the money for any other purposes but those for which it was granted. 
But the commons anew him too well to trust him. They voted an address 
(May 25), praying him to enter into an alliance with the states-goneral mid 
other powers for the preservation of the Spanisli Netherlands. Charles 
affected great anger at this, as an encroachment on his prerogative, and ho 
commanded both houses to adjourn till July. [When the Dutch ambassador 
advised Charles to yield, he tossed his handkerchief in the air and sucero<l, “ I 
care just that for parliament.”] The court of France was still unojisy, and its 
envoy Courtin was urgent for a dissolution, or at least a prorogation till tiui 
following April. For this service Cliarles demanded an ad<Iition of £100,000 
a year to his pension. The usual chaffering took place, but the French wore 
finally obliged to come to his terms, and also to consent that the iucroased 
pension should be reckoned from the commencement of the current year. The 
parliament was therefore prorogued from July to December, with a proinisci to 
Courtin that if the money was regularly paid it should tlam further jid- 
journerl to April. What Englishman can refrain from blushing at this dis- 
graceful bargain? yet Charhis, though the highest, was not th<> only criminal 
at thus time; Courdn also bribed sundry mombci's of the parliament to engage 
to forward the views of the two monarclis. 


WltLIAM in OF OUANOK VISITS BNOUANI) AND MAKRIBS TUB ntlNCBSS 

MAIIY (1077 A.D.) 

The prmce of Orange had long looked forward to a union with his coasin 
the princess Mary; but the opposition party in Englanrl, who feared t hat this 
match might unite him more closely with his umsles, had endeavouriMl to 
divert him from it. Now however, seeing the necessity of an effort to induce 

* Hume / having noticed the secret treaty with I.»ouis which OharloH liad sigiWMl, calls his 
]>Iedging of his word on the present occasion ‘'ouo of the moat {lishouourablo and most scam 
dnlous acts that evor proceeded from a throne,** 
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the king of England to aid in checking the career of the French monarch, he 
resolved to seek the hand of the princess. 

Tlie prince does not seem to have taken any further steps till the present 
year, when, liaving obtained the king’s permission, he set out at the ena of the 
campaign, and landing at Harwich proceeded to Newmarket, where his uncles 
then were (October 9th), He was very kmdly received by the king, to whose 
surpriisc, however, he seemed disinclined to enter on discouree of business. 
Charles desired Temple to try to find out the cause, and the piince told him 
that he was resolved to see the princess before he proceeded any further, and 
also to settle the affair of his marriage previously to entering on that of the 
peace. Tlie king, when inforaicil of tins, very kindly left Newmarket sooner 
than usual; the prince, on seeing the lady Mary in London, was so pleased 
with her, that ho made his proposals at once to her father and uncle, by whom 
they were well received; but they insisted that the terms of the peace must be 
previously settled. Tlie prince would not give way on this point; he said 
tliat “his allies, who were like to have hard terms of the peace as things then 
stood, would bo apt to believe that he had made this match at their cost; and 
for his paafi he would never sell his honour for a wife.” On the 4th of Novem- 
ber this auspicious marriage was solemnised by the bishop of London. 

INTRIQTTMR OP THE PKKNCTI AND VENALITY OP THE lilNGLISn 

The king, the duke, the imnce, and Danby and Temple, now took into 
consideration the question of the patcc. The iirinco, convinced that Louis 
would never abstain from war, insisted on a strong frontier on both sukis of 
Flandcra; the king was of o})inion that Louis was weaiy of war, and would 
devote himself to ease and pleasure; Temple thought with the prince. They 
were, however, obligetl to give way a little, and it was agreed that Louis should 
be obliged to resign all his eouqueats from the empire, and restore Lorraine 
to its duke; that Franco and Holland should mutually give back the places 
they had taken, but that Louis should retain all his conquests in Flanders, 
except Aeth, Charleroi, Oudenarde, Courtrai, Touniai, and Valenciennes, 
which would fonn a frontier between the French dominions and the United 
i^ovinccs. Tlte lord Duras, a Frenchman and attached to the duke (later 
created earl of Fevershatn), was sent over to Paris with this treaty. He was 
to demand a jiositive answer in two days, but pretexts were made for dotaming 
him, and meantime the prince was obliged to return to the Continent. Louis 
was in fact highly indignant at the marriage of the princess Mary. 

Louis scorned resolved to lisUsu to no terms but such as he should dictate, 
and though the winUsr had commenciMl Ids anny forthwith took the field. 
Charles then (December 3rd) ui>pointed the parliament to meet on the 15th of 
Januaiy; Louis on the 17th stopped the payment of his pension, offering at 
the same time, if he would con, sent to his retention of Condd, Valenciennes, 
and Tournai, to send him the value of them in bars of gold, concealed in silk; 
and Danby was promised, if he would give his influence, any reward he should 
name in diamonds and pcsai'ls. Danby, however, was not to be bought; the 
king and duke were also displea.sed with Louis, and the duke looked forward 
to the command of an anny and the acquisition of military fame. It is also 
likely, that the royal brothere thought their schemes of arbitrary power would 
be more likely to be effected by the force of a native army, tlian by the insid- 
ious aid of Louis. 

When the parliament met (January 28th, 1678), Charles informed them 
that he liad concluded an alliance offensive and defensive with the states for 
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the protection of Flanders, and that he should require a fleet of ninety sail, 
and an army of from thirty to forty thousand men. After a good deal of oppo- 
sition, a supply for tliat purpose was voted on February 5th. The king, how- 
ever, was stm desirous of peace; but the success of Louis, who had now reduced 
Ypres and Ghent, exasperated the English nation, and the commons ha,stened 
to pass a biU for a part of the supply. Charles forthwith sent a body of throe 
thousand men to the defence of Ostend, and ho issued money for raising 
twenty thousand more, to be accomplished within six weeks. 

The troops when raised were. King James assures us, “ as good as anywhere 
were to be seen.” Tire commons, who, as the same prince tells us, “wore in 
reality more jealous of the king’s power than of the power of France,” took 
alarm, and pa.sscd a resolution April 29th not to grant any more supplies till 
full satisfaction was given on the subject of religion, Charles, enraged at this 
disappointment, forthwith prorogued the parliament and commenced nego- 
tiations with Louis, with whom he subscribed on May 17th a secret treaty, 
engaging, in case the states would not accept the terms offered at Nimeguen, to 
withdraw his troops from the Continent, for which he was to receive from Louis 
£450,000 in four quarterly payments. When parliament met on the 23rd, an 
address was made that war should be declared or the aiiny be disbanded. The 
king’s reply was evasive, and the commons resolved tliat all the forces raised 
within the last seven months, “ ought to be paid off and disbanded forthwith,” 
and voted money for the purpose. The king, however, was not willing to 
part with his army. Urged by the duke of York, the council resolved to enter 
on the war; a corps of four thousand men was sent over to Flanders, and 
four thousand more, to bo commanded by the duke, wore in readiness for 
embarkation. At the same time on July 16th, a now treaty was concluded 
with the states, unless Louis should abandon some pretension which he had 
lately made hi favour of Sweden, 

Louis knew when to recode as well as advance. During a fortnight his 
ministers employed all the resources of diplomatic tactics against those of the 
states, and then, when all men looked for a renewal of war, suddenly yielded 
on July 31st, and the peace between France and the states was signed the 
same day before midnight. Four days after the prmce of Orange attacked 
the French army at St, Denis, near Mons, which town they were besieging. 
As it is not very likely that he could be ignorant of the actual signature of the 
Treaty of Nimeguen, the blood of the five thousand men who were slain in tlie 
action may be said to rest on his head. He probably hoped that a victory 
would prevent the ratification of the treaty, to which he was strongly opposed 

Spain and the emperor found it necessa^ to agree to the Pejiec of Nimeguen 
which left to Louis a large proportion of his conquests, and put it in his power 
to renew the war when he pleased with evciy; advantage. 

It is not to be denied, that the opposition in parliament this year played 
the game of the king of France, and thwarted all the offorks of Temple and 
Danby to urge the king into a war which was equally for the honour and 
interest of England. It is also well known, that the lords Hollis and Russell, 
and the other leaders of the country party, were in actual communication 
with Barillon and Ruvigni, and arranged with them the plan of operations in 
parliament. 

The country party had a violent distrust of the king, who they well knew 
was bent on making hunself absolute, and perhaps on changing the religion 
of the nation; they also knew that he looked to the money or the arms of 
Louis for aid in accomplishing his designs: it was therefore their object to 
deprive him of this support, and they probably thought that a few fortresses 
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in Flandera were not to be put in the balance with the British constitution. 
On the other hand, Louis acted on the usual maxims of state policy, and he 
wished to see his neighbours weak mther than strong; he had therefore no 
vehement desire that Charles should be absolute or the nation Catholic: he 
was of course as little deshous of beholding a republic in England. What he 
wanted was, jealousy and disunion between the king and people, so that he 
might be able to play the two parties against each otherj and thus be free 
from intemiptiou from England in this project of extending the frontier of 
France to the Rhine, and establishing a (lictatorship over the rest of Europe. 
For this purposes lui hsul, in the beginning of the reign of Charles, kept up a 
communication with the commonwealth men; then, seeing a prospect of the 
king’s becoming his stiixiudiary and vassid, he entered into close relations 
with him; but the marriage of the princess Mary having proved to him that 
no reliance could be placed on Charles, ho resolved to try to form a connection 
with the popular leaders. 

For this purpose, Ruvigni, who was a Ih’otcstant and first-cousin to Lady 
Russell, ciimc over in the mouth of March, and he took occiision to assure 
Russell and Hollis, that his master did not at all conceive it to be for his 
interest that the king should be absolute, and that he was ready to aid in caus- 
ing a dissolution of the parliament. They agreed, on their side, to take care 
tliat the grants of supplies sIkmiUI iw clogged with such conditions as to bo so 
disagreeable to the king that he would prefer a reunion with France to accept- 
ing them. Ruvigni offered to sj)end a <“,onsiderablc sum in the purchase of 
members’ votes, and begged of Riussell to name those who might 1» gained 
over. He reidiod, that ho should lx*, sorry to have to do with people who couUl 
Iks bought. He at the same time gaves it as his opinion, that there was no 
chance of a diasolution but through the king of France, whose aid for that 
purpose Ruvigni frtKsly promised. ^ 

TITOS OATKS AND TIIK ALDKOKD " POPISH PliOT” (1678 A.D.) 

Neither national pride nor anxiety for public liberty ha<l so great an influ- 
ence on tiie popular mind as hatred of the Roman Catholic religion. That 
liatrcd liad become one of the ruling pas.sit»ns of the community, and was as 
strong in the ignorant and ])rofane as in those who were Protestants from con- 
viction. Tlio cruelties of Mary's reign, cnwdtuw which even in the most 
accurate and sol Kir narrative e.'ccite just detestation, and which were neither 
accurately nor s<»berly related in the jHipular martyrologios, the conspiracies 
against Elizalwth, and above all the (Junpowder Plot, liad left in the minds 
of the vulgar a deep and ])itUir feeling which was kept up by annual com- 
memorations, imiyei’s, bonfires, and processions. It should bo added that 
those classes which were jxiculiarly distinguished by attachment to the throne, 
the clergy and the landed gentry, luul jxiculiar reasons for regarding the church 
of Rome with aversion. The clergy trembled for their benefices; the landed 
gentry for their ablxiys an<l great tithes. While the memory of the reign of 
the saints was still recent, hatred of popery liad in some degree given place to 
hatred of Puritanism: but, during the eighteen years which had elapsed since 
the restoration, the hatred of Puritanism had abated, and the hatred of 
popery had increased. The stipulations of the Treaty of Dover were accurately 
known to very few: but some hints had got abroad. The general impression 
was that a great blow was about to be aimed at the Protestant religion. The 
king was suspeeUw! by many of a loaning towards Romo. His brother and 
heir presumptive was known to bo a bigoted Roman Catholic. The first 
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duchess of York had died a Roman Catholic. James had then, in defiance of 
the remonstrances of the house of commons, taken to wife the princess Afary 
of Modena, another Roman Catholic. If there should be sons by this mar- 
riage, tliere was reason to fear that they might be bred Roman Catholias, and 
that a long succession of princes, hostile to the established faith, might ait on 
the English throne. The constitution had recently been violated for the pur- 
pose of protecting the Roman Catholics from the penal laws. Tire ally by 
whom the policy of England had, during many years, been chiefly governed 
was not omy a Roman Cathohc, but a persecutor of the reformed churches. 
Under such circumstances it is not strange that the common people should havo 
been inclined to apprehend a return of the times of her whom they called 
Bloody Mary. 

Thus the nation was in such a temper that the smallest spark might raise a 
flame. At this conjuncture fire was set in two places at once to the vast miiss 
of combustible matter; and in a moment the whole was in a blaze. 

The French court, which knew Danby to be its mortal enemy, artfully 
contrived to ruin him by making him pirss for its friend. Louis, by the 
instrumentality of Ralph Montague, a faitldess and shameless man who had 
resided in France as minister from England, laid before the house of commons 
proofs that the treasurer had been concerned in an application made by ( he 
court of Whitehall to the court of Versailles for a sum of money. This dis- 
covery produced its natural effect. The treasurer was, in truth, exposo<l to 
vengeance of parliament, not on account of his delinquencies, but on account 
of his merits ; not because he had been an accomplice in a criminal transaction, 
but because he had been a most unwilling and unserviceable accomplice. But 
of the circumstances, which have, in the judgment of posterity, greatly 
extenuated his fault, his contemporaries were ignorant. In thi'ir view he 
was the broker who had sold England to Franco. It seemed clear that 
his greatness was at an end, and doubtful whether his head could bo 
saved. 

Yet was the ferment excited by this discovery slight, when compared with 
the commotion which arose when it was noised abroad that a great popish 
plot had been detected. One Titus Oates, a clergyman of the Olmrch of Eng- 
land, had, by his disorderly life and heterodox doctrine, drawn on himself the 
censure of his spiritual superiors, had been compelled to quit his boneficf!, and 
had ever since led an infamous and vagrant life. He had once proh'ssed 
himself a Roman Catholic, and had passed some time on the Contiiwuit in 
English colleges of the order of Jesus. In tho.se seminaries he hiul luiard 
much wild talk about the best means of bringing Enghuid hack to the (.rue 
church. _ From hints thus furnished he constructed a hideous romanee, 
resembling rather the dream of a sick man thaji any transaction which ever 
took place in the real world. The poix), ho said, h.'ul entrusted the govern- 
ment of England^ to the Jesuits. The Jesuits had, by conuni.ssions under the 
seal of their sooicty, api'xjmted Catholic clergymen, noblemen, and gc'ut lo- 
men, to all the highest offices in church and staU^. The {papists had Inimed 
down London once. They had tried to bum it down again. They were at 
that moment planning a scheme for sotting fire to all the shipping in the 
Thames. They were to rise at a signal and imissacre all the Protestant ncigh- 
boura. A French anny was at the same time to land in Irclantl. All the 
leading statesmen and divines of England wore to be murdered. Three or 
four schemes had been fori^d for assassinating the king. He was to bo 
stabbed. He was to be poisoned in his medicine. He was to be shot with 
silver bullets. The public nund was so sore and excitable that those lies 
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reudily found credit with the vulgar; and two events which speedily took 
place led even some reflecting men to suspect that the tale, though evidently 
distorted and exaggerated, might liave some foundation. 

Edward Coleman, a very busy, and not very honest, Roman Catholic 
intriguer, had been among the persons aceased. Search was made for his 
papers. It was found that he had just destroyed the greater part of them. 
But a few which had oscaptnl contained some passages which, to minds 
strongly prepossessed, might seem to confirm the evidence of Oates. Those 
passages ukIccmI, when candidly construed, apiwar to express little more than 
the hopes which the posture of affairs, the jirediloctions of Charles, the still 
stronger predilections of James, and the relations existing between the French 
and English couii»s, might naturally excite in the mind of a Roman Catholic 
strongly attachetl to the interests of his church. But the country was not 
then inclined to construe the letters of papists candidly; and it was urged, 
with some show of reason, that, if pajicrs wliich had been passed over as unim- 
portant wcr<^ filled with matter so suspicious, some great mystery of iniquity 
must have been contained in those doemnonts which had been carefully 
committed to the flames. 

A few days later it wjis known that Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, an eminent 
justice of the peace who had taken the depositions of Oatc's against Coleman, 
had disappcjared. Search wjis made; and Godfrey's corpse was found in a 
field near London, It was clear that he had died l)y violence. It was equally 
clear that he had not been set ujxai by robbers. Ills fate is to this day a 
soorot. Some think that ho perished by his own hand; others that he was 
slain by a private enemy. 

The capital and tho whole nation wont niad with hatred and fear. The 
penal laws, which had begun to lose something of thoir edge, were sharpened 
anew. Eveiywhoro justices wore busied in searching houses and seizing 
papers. All the gaols were iillod with papists. London had the aspect of a 
city in a state of siege. Tho traiiibaiids wore under arms all night. Prepara- 
tions were made for burrioatling tho groat thoroughfares. Patrols marched 
up and down tho streets. Cannon wore phuited round Whitehall. No citizen 
thought himself safe unless ho carried under his coat a small flail loaded with 
load to brain tho popish assassins. Tho corpse of tho murdorod mogistrato 
was exhibited during several days to the gaze of groat multitudes, and was 
then committed to tho grave with strange and torrihlo ceremonies, which 
indicated rather fear and tho thirst of voiigoanoo than sorrow or religious hope. 
The houses insisted that a guard should bo placed in tho vaults over which 
they sat, in order to secure tlioiri against a second gunpowder plot. All their 
proceedings wore of a piece with tiiis demand. 

Ever since the reign of Elizabeth the oath of s^romacy had been exacted 
from members of tho house of commons. Some Roman Catholics, however, 
had contrived so to iutorprot this oath that they could tako it without scruple. 
A more stringent test was now added, and tho Roman Catholic lords wore for 
the first time excluded from thoir seats in parliament ^October, 30, 1678. 
By this bill twenty Catholic poors lost their seats and for a hundred and 
fifty years their descendants were unable to sit]. Strong resolutions were 
adopted against the queen. The commons threw one of the secretaries of 
state into prison for having countersigned commissions directed to gentlemen 
who were not good Protestants. They impeached the lord treasurer of high 
treason. Nay, they so far forgot the doctrine which, while tho memory of the 
civil war was still recent, they nad loudly professed, that they even attempted 
to wrest the command of the militia out of the king’s hands. To such a temper 
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had eighteen years of misgovemment brought the most loyal parliament tliat 
had ever met in En^and. 

Yet it may seem strange that, even in that extremity, the king should have 
ventured to appeal to the people; for the people were more excited than their 
representatives. The lower hoi:ise, discontented as it was, contained a larger 
number of cavaliers than were likely to find seats ^ain. But it was thought 
that a dissolution would put a stop to the prosecution of the lord treasurer, a 
prosecution which might probably bring to light aU the guilty mysteries of 
the French alliance, and might thus cause extreme personal annoyance and 
embarrassment to Charles. Accordingly, in January 1679, the parliament, 
which had been in existence ever since the begirming of the year 1661, was dis- 
solved; and writs were issued for a general election. [This was the second 
and last Long Parliament.] 

During some weeks the contention over the whole country was fierce and 
obstinate beyond example. Unprecedented sums were expended. New 
tactics were employed. It was remarked by the pamplileteers of tliat time 
as something errtraordinary that horses were hired at a great charge for the 
conveyance of electors. The practice of splitting freeholds for the purpose of 
multiplying votes dates from this memorable struggle. Dissenting preachers, 
who had long hidden themselves in quiet nooks from persecution, now emerged 
from their retreats, and rode from village to village, for the purpose of rekind- 
ling the zeal of the scattered people of God. The tide ran strong a^gainst the 
government. Most of the new members came up to Westminster in a mood 
little differing from that of their predecessors who had sent Strafford and Laud 
to the tower.‘ 

Meanwhile the courts of justice, which ought to be, in the midst of political 
commotions, sure places of refuge for the innocent of every party, were dis- 
graced by wilder passions and fouler corruptions than were to be found even 
on the hustings. The tale of Oates, though it had sufficed to convulse the 
whole realm, would not, until confirmed by other evidence, suffice to destroy 
the humblest of those whom he had accused. For, by the old law of England, 
two witnesses are necessary to establish a charge of treason. But the success 
of the first impostor produced its natural consequences. In a few weeks he 
had been raised from penury and obscurity to opulence, to power which made 
him the dread of princes and nobles, and to notoriety such as has for low and 
bad minds all the attractions of glory. He was not long without coadjutors 
and rivals. A wretch named Carstairs, who had earned a living in Scotland 
by going disguised to conventicles and then infonning against the preachers, 
led the way. Bedloe, a noted swindler, followed; and soon, from Jill the 
brothels, gambling houses, and spunging houses of London, false witnesses 
poured forth to swear away the lives of lloman Catholics. One came with a 
story about an army of thirty thousand men who were to muster in the disguise 
of pilgrims at Corunna, and to sail thence to Wales. Another had been 
promised canonisation and five hundred pounds to murder the kmg. A third 
had stepped into an eating house in Covent Garden and had there heard a 
great Roman Catholic banker vow, in the hearing of all the guests and drawers, 
to kill the heretical tyrant. Oates, that 'he might not do eclipsed by his 
imitators, soon added a large supplement to his original narrative. Ho 
had the portentous impudence to affirm, among other things, that he had 

[1 Seymour, the former speaker, was re-chosen ; the king rejected him, and proposed 
another ; the commons insisted on their right, the king on his : the dispute was terminated by 
appointing a third person. Henceforth it became a principle, that the house should choose, 
but that the crown may reject the speaker presented to it.— Kbightlby.^^ 
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once stood behind a door which was ajar, and had there overheard the queen 
declare that she had resolved to give her consent to the assassination of 
her husband.^ The vulgar believed, and the highest ma^strates pretended 
to believe, even such fictions as these. The chief judges of the realm were 
corrupt, ciuel, and timid. The loaders of the country party encouraged the 
prevailing delusion. The most respectable among them, indeed, were them- 
selves so far deluded as to believe the greater part of the evidence of the plot 
to be true. Such men a.s Shaftesbury and Buckingham doubtless perceived 
tl^t the whole was a romance. But it was a romance which served their turn ; 
and to their scared consciences the death of an innocent man gave no more 
uneasiness tlian the death of a partridge. The juries partook of the feelings 
then common throughout the nation, and were encouraged by the bench to 
indulge those feelings without restraint. The multitude applaudeil Oates 
and his confederates, hooted and pelted the witnesses who ap^ared on bohidf 
of the accused, and shouted with joy when the verdict of guilty was pro- 
nounced. It was in vain that the suffcrtirs appealed to the respectability of 
their past lives: for the public mind was possessed with a belief that the more 
conscientious a papist was, the more likely he must be to plot against a Pro- 
testant govennnent. It was in vain that, jast before the cart passed from 
under their feet, they resolutely affirmed tlnur innocence: for the general 
opinion was that a good papist considered all lies which were serviceable to 
his church as not only excusable but meritorious. 

While innocent blood was shediling under the fonns of jiistice, the now 
parliament met: and such was the violence of the predominant party that 
even men whose youth had been passed amidst revolutions, men who remem- 
bered the attaiu(l<‘r of Strafford, the attempt on the five members, the aboli- 
tion of the house of lords, the execution of the king, stood aghast at the aspect 
of public affairs. The impcaclmient of Danby was resumed. lie pleaded the 
royal pardon. But the conmions treated the ple.a with contempt, and insisted 
that the trial should proceed. Danby, however, was not their chief object. 
They werci convinced that the only effectual way of securing the libertias and 
religion of the nation was to exclude the duke of York from the throne. 

Tlic king was in great peqdcxity. lie had insisted that his brother, the 
sight of whom inflamed the populawi to madness, should retire for a time to 
Brussels: but this concession (lid not seem to have produced any favourable 
effect. The roundhead party was now decidedly preponderant. Towards 
that party leaned millions who had, at the time of tho restoration, leaned 
towards the side of prerogative. Of tho old cavaliers many participated in 
the prevailing fear of popery, and many, bitterly resenting the ingratitude of 
tho prince for whom they had sacrificed so much, looked on his distress as 
careleasly a.M he had looked on theirs. Even f.he Anglican clergy, mortified 
and alarmed by tho apostasy of the duke of York, so far countenanced the 
opposition as to join cordially in the outcry against the Roman CathoUcs. 

SIR WILLIAM temple’s PLAIT OP GOVERNMENT 

The king in this extremity had recourse to Sir William Temple. Of all the 
official men of that age Temple had preserved the fairest character.^ The 
Triple Alliance liad been his work. Ho had refused to take any part in the 
politics of the Cabal, and had, while that administration directed affairs, lived 
in strict privacy. He had quitted his retreat at the call of Danby, had made 


[> When taken to the palace he could not find the room 'where he claimed to have stood.] 
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peace between England and Holland, and had borne a chief part in bringing 
about the marriage of the latly Mary to her cousin the prince of Orange. 
TOius he had the credit of every one of the few good things which had been 
done by the government since the Restoration. Of the numerous crimes and 
blunders of the last eighteen years none could be imputed to him. His pri- 
vate life, though not austere, was decorous: his manners were poi)ul;u’; and 
he was not to be corrupted either by titles or by money. Something, however, 
was wanting to the character of this respectable statesman. The tennperature 
of his patriotism was lukewarm. He prized his case and his pemonul dignity 
too much, and shrank from responsibility with a pusillanimous huir. Nor in- 
deed had his habits fitted him to bear a part in the conflicts of our doinestie 
factions. He had reached his fiftieth year without having sat in the English 
parliament; and his official experience had been almost entirely actiuirod at 
foreign courts. He was justly esteemed one of the first diplomatists in 
Europe: but the talents and accomplishments of a diplomatist arc widely dif- 
ferent from those which qimlify a politician to lead the house of commons in 
agitated times. 

The scheme which he proposed showed considerable ingemiity. Though 
not a profound philosopher, he had thought more than most busy men of the 
world on the general principles of government; and his mind had been enlarged 
by historical studies and foreign travel. Ho seems to have dlswirned more 
clearly than most of his contemporaries one cause of the difficulties by which 
the government was beset. The character of the English polity wius gra( lually 
changing. The parliament was slowly, but constantly, gaining ground on the 
prerogative. The line between the legislative and executive powi^rs was in 
theory as strongly marked as over, but in practice was rlaily b(‘coming fainter 
and fainter. The theoiy of the constitution was that the king miglit name 
his own ministers. But the house of commons had driven Clarendon, the 
Cabal, and Danby successively from the direction of affairs. The tluiory of 
tlic constitution was that the king alone had the power of making peaiio and 
war. But the house of commons Iwl forced him to make peace with I lolland , 
and had all but forced him to make war with France. Tlie theory of the con- 
stitution was tliat the king was the sole judge of the cases in which it might 
be proper to pardon offenders. Yet he was so much in tlrcad of the liouse of 
commons that, at that moment, he could not venture to rescue from the gid- 
lows men whom he well knew to be the innocent victims of perjury. 

Temple, it should seem, was desirous to secure to the legislature its 
undoubted constitutional powers, and yet to prevent it, if passible, from 
encroaching further on the province of the executive achninistration. Witli 
this view ho determined to interpose between the sovereign and t.h<! psirlia- 
ment a body which might break the shock of their collision. There was a 
body, ancient, highly honourable, and recognised by tho law, which, he 
thought, might be so remodelled as to serve this purpase. lie dekirmiued 
to give to the privy council a new cliaractcr and office in the governnuuit. 
The number of councillors he fixed at thirty. Fifteen of them were to be 
the chief ministers of state, of law, and of religion. The other fifteen wens to 
be unplaced noblemen and gentlemen of ample fortune and higli eharackir. 
There was to be no interior cabinet. All the thirty were to be entrusted with 
every political secret, and summoned to every meeting; and the king was to 
declare that he would, on every occasion, be guided by their advice. 

This plan, though in some respects not unworthy of the abilities of its 
author, was in principle vicious. The new board was half a cabinet and half 
a parliament, and, like almost every other contrivance, whether mechanical 
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or political, which is meant to servo two purposes altogether different, failed of 
accomplishing either. It was too Itirge and too divided to be a good admin- 
istrative body. It was too closely connectcil with the crown to lie a good 
checking body. It contained just enough of popular ingredients to make it 
a bad council of state, unfit for the keeping of secrets, for the conducting of 
delicate negotiations, and for the administration of war. The plan, even if 
it had been fairly tried, could scarcely Inivo sucex^eded; and it was not fairly 
tried. Tlic kmg was fickle and iierfidious: the parlituncnt was excited and 
unreasonable; and the materials out of which the new council was made, 
though perlnips the Ixist which tluit age afforded, were still bad. 

The conunencement of the liow system was, however, hailed with general 
delight; for the people were in a temiior to think any change an improvement. 
They were also pleased b^ some of the new nominations. Shaftesbury, now 
their favourite, was appointed lord-president. Rus.sell aird some other dis- 
tinguished memlrei’S of the country jMirty wen^ sworn of the council, lint in 
a few days all was agaiir in confusion. The inconveniences of having so 
numerous a cabinet w'cre such tliiit Tenx])le, himself consented to infringes oik^ 
of the fundanu'iital rules \yhich he had laid down, and to become one of a 
small knot which nuilly diixickwl ov(«'ything. With him were joined three 
other ministers, Arthur Capel, earl of Essex, George Savile, viscount Halifax, 
and Robert Sperreer, carl of Sunderland. 

THE CHAUA.CTEII OF HAIJKAX 

Among the statesmen of that age Halifax Wiis, in genius, the first. His 
intellect was fertile, subtle, and capacious. His polished, luminous, and ani- 
mated olo(iuenco, set off by tlu^ silver toires of his voice, was the delight of the 
house of lords. His conversation ovedlowed with thought, fancy, and wit. 
His political triw.ts w()ll d(!,s(‘rv(^ to be studied for their lit('rat;y merit, and fully 
entitle him to a ])lace among English cliinsics. To the weight derived from 
talents so gnuit and various he united all the influence which belongs to rank 
and ample poss(^ssions. Yi^t he was less successful in politics than many who 
enjoyed small(5r advtuitages. ludecul, those inU'llectual p(H!uliariti((s which 
make his writings valuable freciuently imiKMhxl him in the (iontests of active 
life, h’or ho always sjiw j)assing (W(!nls, not in the point of view in which they 
commonly appear (.o onc' who Ixiars a i)art in tlusn, but in the jxjint of view in 
which, after tlu» la]>se of many years, tluiy ai)p(!ar to tlui jdiilosophic histormn. 
With such a turn of mind, lui could not long coutinuiv to act cordhdly with 
any body of m<*n. All l.h<) I)r(‘judi<H^s, all tlu*. (^xaggcirations of both the great 
parties in the staUf moved his scorn. He desplsecl the m(ian aite and unrcii- 
sonable clamours of deimigogutis. He despis(id still more f-he doctrines of 
divine right and passive olH'dience. lie sneered imi)artially at the bigotry 
of the churchman and at. the bigotiy of the Puritan. Ho was (xpudly unable 
to comprehend how any man should object to saints’ days and surplices, and 
how any man should j)ei-socuU5 any otlier man for objcctitig to them. In 
temper he wius what, in our time, is calle<l a conservative. In theory he was 
a republican. Even when his dnswl of anarchy an<l his disdain for vulgar 
ilelusions led him to side for a time with the tlefenders of arbitrary power, 
his intellect Wius always with Locke and Milton. 

He was the chief of those politicians whom the two great parti(« contempt- 
uously called trimmers. I nstcsu.1 of (quarrelling with tl ils nickname, ho assumed 
it as a title of honour, and vindlcaUid, with great vivacity, the dignity of the 
appellation. Everything good, ho said, trims between extremes. Every 
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faction in tlie day of its insolent and vin^ctive triumph incurred his censure; 
and every faction, when vanquished and persecuted, found in him a protector. 


THE HABEAS CORPUS ACT (1679 A.D.) 

The four confidential advisers of the crown soon found that their position 
was embarrassing and invidious. The other members of the council mur- 
mured at a distinction inconsistent with the king’s promises; and some of 
them, with Shaftesbury at their head, again betook themselves to strenuous 
opposition in parliament. The agitation, which had been suspended by the 
late changes, speedily became more violent than ever. It was in vain that 
Charles offered to grant to the conunons any security for the Protestant reli- 
gion which they could devise, provided only that they would not touch the 
order of succession. They would hear of no compromise. Tliey would have 
the Exclusion Bill and nothing but the Exclusion Bill. The king, therefore, 
a few weeks after he liad publicly promised to take no step without th«i advice 
of hL new council, went down to the house of lords without niontioning his 
intention in council, and prorogued the parliament. 

The day of that prorogation, the twenty-sixth of May, 1679, is a great era 
in English history. For on that day the Habeas Corpus Act received the royal 
assent. From the time of the Great Cliarter, the substantive law respecting 
the personal liberty of Englishmen had been nearly the same as at present: 
but it had been inefficacious for want of a stringent system of procedure. 
What was needed was not a new right, but a prompt and searching remedy; 
and such a remedy the Habeas Corpus Act supplied. The king would gladly 
have refused his consent to that measure: but he was about to appeal frem 
his parliament to his people on the question of the succession; and he could 
not venture, at so critical a moment, to reject a bill which was in the highest 
degree popular. 

On the same day, the press of England became for a short time free. In 
old times printers had been strictly controlled by the court of Star Chamber. 
The Long Parliament had abolished the Star Chamber, but had, in sjnte of the 
philosophical and elocjuent expostulation of Milton [in his Areiypa(0/M\, 
established and maintained a censorslup. Soon after the llestoration, an act 
had been passed which prohibited tlie printing of unlicensed books; and it 
had been provided that this act should continue in force till the end of the first 
session of the next parliament. Tliat moment had now arrived; iuul the 
king in the very act of dismissing the houses, emancipated the press. 


THE EXCLUSION BILL AND THE DUKE OP MONMOUTH 

Shortly after the prorogation came a dissolution and another general 
election. The zeal ana strength of the opposition wore at their height. Tlie 
cry for the Exclusion Bill was louder than ever; and with this cry was mingloil 
another cry, which fired the blood of the multitude, but which was heard witli 
regret and alarm by all judicious friends of freedom. Not only the riglits of 
the duke of York, an avowed papist, but those of his two daughters, sincere 
and zealous Protestants, were assailed. It was confidently affirmed that the 
eldest natural son of the king had been bom in wedlock, and was lawful heir 
to the crown. 

Charles, while a wanderer on the continent, hatl fallen in at the Hague with 
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Lucy Walters, a Welsh girl of great beauty, but of weak uaderstaoding and 
dissolute manners. She became his mistress, and presented him with a son 
[as we have seen in an earlier page]. A suspicious lover might have had his 
doubts; for the lady had Hoveral admirers, and was not supposed to be cruel 
to any. Charles, however, readily took her word, and poured forth on little 
James Crofts, as the boy wiis then called, an overflowing fondness, such as 
seemed liardly to belong to that cool and careless nature. Soon after the 
Restoration, the yoimg favourite, who had learned in France the exercises 
then considered necessary to a fine gentleman, made his appearance at White- 
hall. He was lodged in the palace, attended by pages, and jjermitted to enjoy 
several distinctions which had till then been confined to princes of the blood 
royal. Ho was married, while still in tender youth, to Anne Scott, heiress of 
the noble house of Buccleuch. He took her name, and received with her 
hand posseasion of her ample domains. The estate which he acquired by this 
match was popularly estimated at not less than ten thousand pounds a year. 

Titles, and favours more subshintial tluin titles, were lavished on him. 
He was made duke of Monmouth in England, duke of Buccleuch in Scotland, a 
knight of the Garter, master of the Horse, commander of the first troop of 
life guards, chief justice of Eyre south of Trent, and chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of (Cambridge. Nor did ho appear to the public imworthy of his high 
fortunes, llis co^mtonance was eminently handsome luid engaguig, his temper 
sweet, his manner, s polite sund affable. Though a libertine, he won the hearts 
of the Puritans. Though he was known to liave been privy to the shameful 
attack on Hir John Coventry, ho easily obtained the for^veness of the country 
party. Even austere moralists owned that, in such a court, strict conjugal 
fidelity was scarcely to be expe^etod from one who, while a child, had been 
married to another child. Even patriots were willing to excuse a noadstrong 
boy for visiting with immoderate vengeance an insult offered to his father. 

And soon the stain left by loose amours and midnight brawls was effaced 
by honouniblo exploits. Wlien Charles and Louis united their forces against 
Holland, Monmouth commanded the English auxiliaries who were sent to the 
Continent, iuid ap})roved himself a gJilUmt soldier and a not unintelligout 
officer. Oil his return he found himself the most popular man in the kingdom. 
Nothing was withheld from him but the crown; nor did even the crown seem 
to be absolutely boyf)nd his nuich. The distinction which had most injudici- 
ously been made Ixdwoen him juid the highest nobles had produced evil con- 
sequences. When a Iwy he had Ijccn invited to put on his nat in the presence 
chamber, while Howards and Seymours stood micovorcd roimd him. When 
foreign princes died, he had mourned for them in the long purple cloak, which 
no other subject, (ixeept the duke of York and Prince Rupert, was permitted 
to wear. 

It was natural that these things should lead him to regard liimscif as a 
legitimate prince of the hf)use of Stuart. Charles, oven at a ripe age, was 
devoted to his pleasures and regardless of his dignity. It could hardly bo 
thought incredible tluit he shoiud at twenty have secretly gone through the 
form of espousing a lady whoso beauty Iiad fascinated him, and who was not 
to be won on easier terms. Wlule Monmouth was still a child, and while the 
duke of York still passecl for a Protestant, it was rumoured throughout the 
country, and oven in circles which ought to have been well informed, that the 
king had made Lucy Walters his wife, and that, if every one had his right, her 
son would bo prince of Wales. 

Much was said of a certain "black box” which, according to the vulgar 
belief, contained the contract of marriage. Wlien Monmouth had returned 
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from the Low Coimtries with a high character for valour and conduct, ami 
when the duke of York was known to be a member of a church detented by the 
great majority of the nation, this idle story became important. For it thore^ 
was not the slightest evidence. Against it there was the solemn ipoveration 
of the king, naade Itefore his coxmcil, and by his order commuiiicalod to his 
people. But the multitude, always fond of romantic adventurcs, dnmk in 
eagerly the tale of the secret espousals and the black box. Some chiefs of 
the opposition acted on this occasion as they acted with resix'ct to the imm) 
odious fable of Oates, and countenanced a story which they must have 
despised. 

The interest which the populace took in him whom they regarded as the 
champion of the true religion, and the rightful heir of the British throne, wms 
kept up by every artifice. "V^en Monmouth amved in London at midnight, 
the watchmen were ordered by the magistrates to proclaim the joyful event 
through the streets of the city: the people left their l-)eds: bonlirt^s w<>re 
lighted: the windows were illuminated: the churches worn ojH'mwl; and a 
merry peal rose from all the steeples. Wlien he travelled, he was ('verywlu're 
received with not less pomp, and with far more enthusiasm, than liad Im'oii 
displayed when kings had made progresses through the realm. To such a 
height were his pretensions carried, tliat ho not only exliibited on his <!scuf,ch- 
eon the lions of Eii^and and the lilies of France without the bdUm dnutre 
under which, according to the law of heraldry, they wcrc_ debruis(‘d in iioken 
of his illegitimate birth, but ventured to touch for the “king’s evil.” At the 
same time, he neglected no art of condescension by which the love of tin* multi- 
tude could be conciliated. He stood godfather to the children of the peasan- 
try, mingled in every rustic sport, wrestled^ played at <iuartcrstaff, and won 
footraces in his boote against fleet rmuiers in shoos. 

It is a curious circumstance that, at two of the greatest conjuncturew in 
English history, the chiefs of the Pi-otestant party should have commitbid 
the same error, and should by that eiTor have greatly on< Itmgcred their country 
and their reli^on. At the death of Edward VI they set up the lady Jane, 
without any show of birthright, in opposition, not only to their (‘iiemy Mary, 
but also to Elizabeth, the true hope of England and of the Reformation. 
Thus the most I’espectable Protostsints, with Elizalx^th at their Ix'ad, were' 
forced to make common cause with the papists. In the siinie muniH'r, a. hun- 
dred and thirty years later, a part of tlic opposition, by s(itting up Moninoulh 
as a claimant of the crown, attacked the rights, not only of James, whom IJx'y 
justly regarded as an implacable foe of their faith tind their lilxu'ties, but also 
of the prince and princess of Orange, who were eminently marked out, l)ot.h 
by situation and by personal qualities, as the defenders of all free gov(‘rnmen(« 
and of all reformed churches. 

In a few years the folly of this course became manifest. At i)n'sent the 
popularity of Monmouth constituted a great part of the strength of the opt)o- 
sition. The elections went against the court; the day fixed for the meeting 
of the houses drew near; and it was necessary that the king should determine 
on some line of conduct. Those who advised him discerned the first faint 
signs of a change of public feeling, and hoped that, by mendy postponing the 
conflict, he would be able to secure the victory. He therefore, without even 
asking the opinion of the Council of the Thirty, resolved to prorogue tlxi luiw 
parliament before it entered on business. At the same time the duke of York, 
who had returned from Brussels, was ordered to retire to Scotland, and was 
placed at the head of the administration of that kingdom. 

Temple’s plan of government was now avowedly abandoned and very soon 
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forgotten. The privy council again became what it had been. Shaftesbury 
and those who were connected with him in politics resigned their seats. 
Temple himself, as was his wont in unquiet times, retired to his garden and 
his library. Essex quitted the board of treasury, and cast in his lot with the 
opposition. But Halifax, disgusted and alarmed by the violence of his old 
associates, and Sunderland, who never quitted place while he could hold it, 
remained in the king’s wr\nce. 

In conse(iucncc of the resignations which took place at this conjimcture, 
the way to gmatness wiis left ck'ur to a new set of aspirants. Two statesmen, 
who subsequently rose to the highest eminence which a British subject can 
reach, soon began to attract a large share of the public attention. Those 
wore Lawrence Hyde and Sidney Godolphin. Lawrt'uco Hyde was the second 
son of the eliancellor Clarendon, and was brother of the fimt duchcas of York. 

Unlike most of the leading jioliticians of that genenition he was a consist- 
ent, dogged, and ranwmnis [larty man, a cavalku’ of the old school, a zealous 
champion of the crown and of the church, and a hater of republicans and non- 
confonnists. He had consiKiuently a grtait body of personal adluwnts. The 
clergy esiXHtiully looked on him as their own man, and extended to his foibles 
an indulgence of which, to say the tnith, he slood in some need. 

He now suecewh'd Essi'x at tlu* treasury. It is to be obsi'rved that the 
place of limt lord of the tn'asury had not tlu'n the iraporiaiwte and dignity 
which now belong to it. Wlsni tlaui'. was a hwd treasunw, that great officer 
was generally prinu! minister: but, w-hen the white staff wiis in commission, 
the cliief eommissioiKw did not, rank so high as a secretrary of state. It was not 
till the time of Walpohi that, t he first lord of the tmasury was considered as 
the hciul of the (executive adminLstration. 

vioniiNOK oi<’ KAirnoNs; wuio and tory 

IktfoTC the now [larliament wius suffenxl to meet for despat.ch of business, 
a whole year elapsed, an eventful year, whiiih has left lasting traces in lOnglisn 
nuiuners and languagi'.. Never befoul had {lolitical eontrovi'rsy bw'ii carrieil 
on with so much friKidoin. Never Ixifore bad jiolitical clubs oxisUid wit,b so 
elaborate an organisation, or so formidable an inlUuuicci. The one. ([uestion 
of the exclusion ociiupied tlu^ iiublic mind. All the presses and [nilpits of the 
realm l,o()k part in tl«! conflict. On one. side it wius maintained t.iiat the con- 
stitution and mligion of f,he stat.(^ would neviir bes si'cure under a jiopish king; 
on tb(^ other, ibai the right of .lanu's lo wi'ur tlui crown in his turn was derivoil 
from G(kI, and could not lie ammlled, evini by the <!onsent of all the branches 
of the lepislatiure. Evi'ry c.ounty, ever37 f.own, e.very family, was in agitsition. 
Tlie (tivilif.ies and hosiiitalituss of neigbbourho<Kl were internijihiil. Tlie 
dearest t,ies of frli'iidship and of blood wem sundered. Even schoolboys wore 
divid(i(l into angry parties; and the duke of York and the earl of yhafUisbury 
had z(‘alous adlu'renls on all the forms of Weslrminster and Eton. The the- 
atres shook with the. roar of the contending fiw'.tions. Pope Joan was brought 
on the stage by the zealous Protestants. Pensioned pixits filled tiuur pro- 
logues and epilogues with (iulogics on the king and the duke. The malcon- 
tents besioged (,ho tlirono with pofJtions, demanding that [»arliament might be 
forthwith convened. The loyalists sent up addresses, expressing the utmost 
abhorrence of all wdio jiresunuxl to dictate to t,he sovereign. 

The citizens of London lusseinhled by tens of tbousiuids to burn tho pope 
in effigy. The government [lostcd cavalry at Teuqile Bar, and placed ord- 
nance round Whitcbull. In that year tho English tongue was enriched with 
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two words, “mob” and “sham,” remarkable memorials of a season of tumult 
and imposture. Opponents of the court were called Binningliams, peti- 
tioners,* and exclusionists. Those who took the king’s side were Anti- 
birminghams, abhorrersj and tantivies. These appellations soon became 
obsolete: but at this time were first heard two nicknames which, though 
originally given in insult, were soon assumed with pride, which are still in 
daily use, which have spread as widely as the English race, and which will last 
as long as the English literature. It is a curious circiunstanco that one of 
these nicknames was of Scotch, and the other of Iiish, origin. Both in Scot- 
land and in Ireland, misgovemment had called into existence bands of des- 
perate men whose ferocity was heightened by religious enthusiasm. In Scot- 
land, some of the persecuted covenanters, driven mad by oppression, had 
lately murdered the primate, liad taken arms against the government, had 
obtained some advantages against the king’s forces, and had not been put 
down tfil Monmouth, at the head of some troops from England, had routed 
them at Bothwell Bridge. Tliese zealots wore most numerou.s among the 
rustics of the western lowlands, who were vulgarly called Whigs.* Thus the 
appellation of whig was fastened on the Presbyterian zealots of Scotland, and 
was transferred to those English politicians who showed a disposition to 
oppose the court, and to treat Protestant non-conformists with mtlulgcnce. 
The bogs of Ireland, at the same time, afforded a refuge to popish outlaw.s, 
much resembling those who were afterwards known as whiteboys. 'Tliosc 
men were then c^ed Tories. The name of tory was therefore given to English- 
men who refused to concur in excluding a Roman Catholic prince from the 
throne. 

THE SECOOT) SHORT PARLUMENT IfAILS TO PASS THE EXCLUSION BILL 

(1080-1081 A.D.) 

The rage of the hostilo factions would have been sufficiently violent, if it 
had been left to itself. But it was studiously exasperated by the common 
enemy of both. Louis still continued to bribe and flatter both court am I oppo- 
sition. He exhorted Charles to bo firm: he exhorted James to raise a civil 
war in Scotland: he exhorted the whigs not to flinch, and to rely with confi- 
dence on the protection of France. 

Through all this agitation a discerning eye might have perceived that the 

g ublic opinion was gradually changing. The persecution of the Roman 
a,tholics went on. (Six Jesuits were executed in 1679; and six or eight 
priests.] But convictions were no longer matters of course. A new brood of 
false witnesses, among whom a villain named Dangeiiicld was the most con- 
spicious, infested the courts: but the stories of these men, though better con- 
structed than that of Oates, found less credit. Juries were no longer so oiisy of 
belief as during the panic which had followed the murder of Godfrey; and 
judges who, while the popular frenzy was at its height, had been its moat 
obsequious instruments, now ventured to express some part of what they 
had from the first thought. 

[‘The Petitioners were so called from their sending petitions to the king to allow i>arlia- 
ment to convene; the Abliorrers, from thoir counter-petitions expressing “ abliorrenco *’ at 
sach interference with the king.] 

[“ In the history of Scotland it is stated that tho same have devised the name Whig,” 
from Whiggamore” or Whig,” i.e., “a large whip,” claiming that it was first applhid to 
those engaged in the dash known as the Whiggamore Raid in 1040. Others have traced tho 
word to an ori^nal “ Whig,” meaning corrupt or sour whey, Oardiner** says it came from 
a cry Whiggain ” used to urge on a horse.] 
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At length, in October, 1680, the parliament met. The whigs had so great 
a majority in the commons that the Exclusion Bill went through all its stages 
there without difficulty. The king scarcely knew on what members of ms 
own cabinet he could reckon. The duchess of Portsmouth implored her royal 
lover not 1.o rush headlong to d(‘sti'uction. If there were any point on which 
he had a scruple of conscience or of honour, it was the ([uestion of the success- 
ion; but during some days it seemed that ho would submit. He wavered, 
asked what sum the commons would gi%’’e him if ho yielded, and suffered a 
negotiation to be opened with the letuling whigs. But a deep mutual dis- 
trust which had bo('u many y(>ars growing, and which had boon carefully 
nuiucd by the arts of France, made a treaty impassible. Neither side would 
jilace conlidf'uce in the other. The whole nation now looked with breathless 
anxiety to the house of lonls. Tlio assemblage of poors wius large. The king 
himself was prasont.^ The debate was long, earnest, and occasionally furious. 
Some hands were laid on the*, pommels of swords, in a manner which revived 
the recollection of the stormy ])arru«nents of Henry III and Richard 11. 
Hhafhisbury and JOasex wetni joined by the treacherous Sunderland. 

But the gr'nius of iralifa.x bore down all opposition. Deserted by his most 
important colleagues, and opi)os(Ml to a crowd of able antagonists, he defended 
the caase of the duke of York, in a succeasiou of speeches which, many years 
later, were reiuembenul iis nnisterpieries of reasoning, of wit, and of eloquence. 
It is seldom that oratory clnuig('s voU's. Yet the attestation of contempora- 
ries leaves no <loubt that, on this occasion, votes were changed by the oratory 
of Halifax. Tint bishops, true to their doctrines, supported the principle of 
hereditary right, and the hill wtus rejected by a great majority. The party 
which prcpoiulerah'd in the. house of commons, bitterly mortified by this 
defeat, found some eonsolation in shedding the blood of Roman Catholics. 
William llowanl, viscount HtulTord, one of the unluippy men who had been 
.accused of a shan? in tlu*. jdot, was brought before the bar of his peers: and on 
the testimony of Oak's and of two other false witnossas, Dugthilc and Turbor- 
vilhf, W!is found guilty of high treason, and suffered death, December 29th, 
KISO. lint th(^ eircumstanwis of his trial and execution ought to have given an 
xuseful Wiirniiig to the! whig loaders. A krge and re.spectable minority of the 
house! of lords i)roiu)unccd the prisoner not guilty. The multitude, which a 
f(!W months bcfoii! had received the elying declarations of Oates’ victims 
with mockery and exeicrat.ions, now loudly expresstid a Ixjluff that Stafford 
was a murdered man. Wluiu he with his hist bresith protested liis innoconoc, 
the cry was, “ ( iod I »l<!ss you, my lord! Wo Ixdiove you, my lord.” A judicious 
obsorveir might easily liave prctlictcd tliat the blood then shod would shortly 
luive Idood. 


Tni3 OXFORD PARIjIAMBNT OF 1081 

The king determined to try once more the experiment of a dissolution. A 
new parliament was svmnnoued to meet at Oxford, in March, 1081 . Since the 
days of the Plankigcnets the hoascs had constantly sat at Westminster, 
exc('{)t when the plague was raging in the capital: but so extraordinary a 
conjecture soeme(l to require extraordinary precautions. If the parliament 
W'circ held in its usual place of assembling, the hou.se of commons might declare 
itself pc'-rmanent, an<l might call for aid on the magistrates and citizens of 
London. The train bauds might rise to defend Shaftesbury as they had lisen 
forty years before to defend Pym and Hampden. The guards mi^ht be over- 
powered, the palace forced, the king a prisoner in the hands of lus mutinous 
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subjects. At Oxford there was no such danger. The university was devoted 
to the crown; and the gentry of the neighbourhood were generally tories. 
Here, therefore, the opposition had more reason than the king to apprehend 
violence. 

The elections were sharply contested. The whigs still composed a majority 
of the house of commons; but it was plain that the tory spirit was fast rising 
throughout the country. It should seem that the sagacious and vcrsatile 
Shaftesbury ought to have foreseen the coming change, and to have consented 
to the compromise which the court offered, but he appears to have utterly 
forgotten his old tactics. Instead of making dispositions which, in the worat 
event, would have secured his retreat, he took up a position in which it was 
necessaiy that he should either conquer or perish. Perhaps his head, strong 
as it was, had been turned by popularity, by success, and by the excitement of 
conflict. Perhaps he had spurred his party till he could no longer curb it, 
and was really hurried on headlong by those whom he seemed to guide. 

The eventful day arrived. The meeting at Oxford resembled rather that 
of a Polish diet tlian that of an English parliament. Tlie •whig members were 
escorted by great numbers of their armed and mounted tenants and solving 
men, who exchanged looks of defiance "with the royal guards. Tlie slightest 
provocation might, under such circumstances, have produced a civil war; but 
neither side dared to strike the first blow. The king again offered to consent 
to anything but the Exclusion Bill. The commons were determined to accc*.pt 
nothing but the Exclusion BiU. In a few days the parliament was sigain 
dissolved. 


THE TOKT REACTION AND PBRSBCtJTION OP THE WHIGS 

The king had triumphed. The reaction, which had begun some months 
before the meeting of the houses at Oxford, now went rapidly on. The nation, 
indeed, was stiU hostile to popery; but, when men re’viewed the whole lustory 
of the plot, they felt that their Protestant zeal had hurried them into folly 
and crime, and could scarcely believe that they had been induced by nursery 
talcs to clamour for the blood of fellow subjects and fellow Christians. The 
most loyal, indeed, could not deny that the administration of Charles had often 
been highly blamable. But men who had not the full information which wes 
possess touching his dealings with Franco, and who were disgusted by the vio- 
lence of the whigs, enumerated the large concessions which, during the last few 
yeara, he had made to his ppliaments, and the stUl larger concessions which 
he liad declared himself willing to make. He Inid consented to the laws 
which excluded Roman Catholics from the house of lords, from the privy 
council, and from all civil and military offices. He had passed the llabcnvs 
Corpus Act. H securities yet stronger had not b(^cn provided against the 
(langera to which the constitution and the church might be, cxpos<!d under a 
Roman Catholic sovereign, the fault lay, not with Charles, who had invited 
the parliament to propose such sceuritms, but with those whigs who luul 
refused to hear of any substitute for the Exclusion Bill. 

One thing only had the king denied to his people. He ha<l refused to take 
away his brother's birthright. And was there not good reason to beluve 
that this refusal was prompted ])y laudable feelings? What selfish motive 
could faction itself impute to the royal mind? Tlio Exclusion BiU did not 
curtail the reigning king’s prerogatives, or diminish his income. Indeed, by 
passing it, he might easily have obtained an ample addition to his own rev- 
enue. And what was it to him who ruled after him? Nay, if he had personal 
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predilections, they were known to be rather in favour of the duke of Mon- 
mouth than the duke of York. The most natural explanation of the king’s 
conduct therefore seemed to be that, ciireless as was his temper, and loose as 
wore his morals, he liad, on this occasion, acted from a sense of duty and 
honour. And, if so, would the nation coiniiel him to do what he thought 
crinunal and disgraceful? To apply, even by strictly constitutional means, 
a violent pres-surc to his conscience, seemed to zealous royalists ungenerous 
and uudutiful. 

But strictly constitutioniil means were not the only means which the whigs 
were disposed to (‘m[)loy. Signs were already discernible which portended the 
approach of great troubles. Men, who iii the time of the civil war and of the 
commonwealth had actiuhvd an odious notoriety, had emerged from tlio 
obscurity in which, after the restoration, they had liid(lcn themselves from 
the general hatred, showed their confident and busy faces everywhere, ancl 
appeared to anticij tale a second reign of tlie saints. Another Naseby, another 
high court of justicej another usurjror on the throne, the lords again ejected 
from their hall by violence', t.he universities again purged, the church again 
robbed and iiersecuted, the Puritans again dominant, to such results did the 
desperate policy of the oi)position seem to tend. 

Aiiiiualed by such feelings, the umjority of the upper and middle classes 
hastened to rally round the throne. 1110 situation of the king boro, at tins 
time, a great n'semblanco to that in which his father stood just after the 
Remonstrance hsul Ixien voted. But the reaction of 1641 had not been suf- 
fered to run its course. Charles I, at the. v(^ry moment when his people, long 
estranged, werc returning to him with hearts disposed to rc'conoiliation, had, 
by a [jerfidious violation of the fundamental laws of the realm, forfeited 
their confidence forever. Ilad Clmrles II taken a similar course, h^ he 
an'csted the whig leaders in an iiregular mannei) and impeached them of 
high treason before a tribimal which hatl no legal jurisdiction over them, it is 
higldy ])robablo that they would speedily have regained the ascendency which 
they had lost. Forttinatcly for himsedf he was induced, at this crisis, to adopt 
a policy which, for his oinls, was singularly judicious. lie detennined to 
conform to the law, but at the siuue time to make vigorous jvnd unsparing use 
of the law against his adversaries. Ho was not bound to convoke a parlia- 
ment tUl three years should have olajrsed. lie was not much distressed for 
money. The produce of the taxes which had been sotlled on him for life 
oxcooded the estimate. He was at jxiace with all the world. He could re- 
trench his expense's by giving uj) the costly and usdeas settlement of Tangier; 
and he might ho])e for ijecimiaTy aid from France. Ho hml, therefore, ample 
time and memis for a systematic attack on tlui ojijjosition under the forms of 
the constitution. The judges were rernovablt! at his pleasure: the juries wore 
nominated by th(! sheriffs; and, in almost jill the counties of England, the 
sheriffs were nominatcHl by hiiasdf. Witnesses, of the same class with those 
who had recently sworn away the lives of papists, were ready to swear away 
the lives of whigs. 

The first victim was College, a noisy and violent demagogue of mean birth 
and education. Ho was by trade a joiner, and was celebrated as the inventor 
of the Protestant flail, lie had been at Oxford when the parliament eat 
there, and was accused of having planned a rising and an attack on the king’s 
guards. Evidence was given against him by Dugdale and 'Turberville, the 
same infamous men who had, a few months earlier, borne fixlse witness against 
Stafford. In the sight of a jmy of country squires no exclusionist was likely 
to find favour. College was convicted. 'The crowd which filled the court 
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house of Oxford received the verdict with a roar of exultation, as barbarous 
as that which he and his’ friends had been in the habit of raising when innocent 
papists were doomed to the gallows. His execution was the boginuiiig of a 
new judicial massacre, not less atrocious than that in which he had hhnself 
borne a share. 

The government emboldened by this first victory, now aimed a blow at an 
enemy of a very different class. It was resolved that Shafleshury shouhl be 
brought to trial for his life. Evidence was colleciteil which, it wius thouglit, 
would support a charge of treason.' But the facts which it was necessary to 
prove were alleged to have been committed in London. The sheriffs of fjon- 
uon, chosen by the citizens, were zealous whigs. They namo<l a whig grand 
jury, which threw out the bill, November 24, 1681. Tliis defeat, far from dis- 
couraging those who advised the king, su^ested to them a new and daring 
scheme. Since the charter of the capital was in their way, that charter must 
be annulled. It was pretended, therefore, that tlio city of Jjondon had by 
some irregularities forfeited ite municipal privileges; and pwcw^lings were 
instituted against the corporation in the court of King’s Bench. At the Siinie 
time those laws which had, soon after the Restoration, been enacted against 
non-conformists, and which had remained dormant during (he ascendency of 
the whigs, were enforced all over the kingdom witli extreme rigfair. 

Yet the spirit of the whigs was not subdued. Though in evil plight,, they 
were still a numerous and powerful pa^y; and, as they mustered strong in the 
large towns, ^d especially in the capital, they made a noise and a show more 
tlm proportioned to their real force. Animated by the recollection of past 
triuimphs, and by the sense of present oppression, they overrated bot h 
their strength and their wrongs. It was not m their power to make out that 
cle^ and overwhelming case which can alone justify so violent, a rcnxHly iis 
resistance to an established goveniment. Whalovor they might siis])Cic(,, th(;y 
could not prove that their sovercigp liad entered into a treaty with Franco 
against the religion and liberties of England. What was appanint was not 
sufficient to warrant an appeal to the sword. If the E.xclusion Bill hud l)eon 
thrown out, it had been thrown out by the lords in the exorcise of a right 
coeval vdth the constitution. If the king had dissolved the Oxford I'arlia- 
ment, he had done so by virtue of a prerogative which hsul novew boon (pass- 
tioned, _ If the court had, since the dissolution, done some harsh l,hing.s, st.ill 
those things were in strict conformity with the letter of the law, and with tlio 
recent practice of the malocontents themselves. If the king luatl pros((cuto(i 
lus opponents, ho had prosecuted them according to tho proiKsr forms, aial 
before the proper tribimals. The evidence now produced for the crown was at 
least as worthy of credit .os the eviclmcc on which the noblest blood of Englaial 
tod lately been shed by the opposition. Hie tro.atment which an accu.s<‘<l whig 
had now to expect from judges, advocates, sheriffs, juries, and spect,al,oi’s, was 
no worse than the treatment which had been thought by the whigs good 
enough for an accused papist. If the privileges of the city of London were 
attacked, they were_ attacked, not by military violence or by any disputable 
^ercise of prerogative, but according to tho regular practice of Westmiust er 
HaU. tax WM imposed by royal authority. No law was suspended. The 
HabeM Corpus Act was respected. Even the Test Act was enforcecl. The 
opposition th^fore could not bring home to the king that species of misgov- 
emment which alone could justify insurrection. And, even had his misgov- 


PrisonJOryden issued his femous satire .dSiaZoTO mdAcUtopM 

against Snaftesbury who is represented as the tempter Achitophel and Monmouth as the xnis- 
guiaea ADsaxom.J 
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eminent been more flagrant than it was, insurrection would still have been 
criminal, because it was almost certain to be unsuccessful. 

The situation of the whigs in 1682 differed widely from that of the round- 
heads forty years bc-fore. Those who took up arms against Charles I acted 
imder the authoritjr of a fjarliament which had been legally assembled, and 
which could not, without its own consent., Ixs legally dissolved. The oppo- 
nents of Chtirlcs II were privatii men. Almost all the military and naval i-e- 
soinccs of the kingdom had lieon at the disposal of those who resisted Charles 
I. All the military and naval n'sourecs of the kingdom were at the disposal 
of Charh'S II. The house of eommon.s had beini supported by at least half 
the nation against Charh's I, But t lioso who were disposed to levy war against 
Charles II were wirtainly a minority. It could not reasonably be doubted, 
thcrefon^, that, if they attempted a rising, they would fail. Still less could it 
be doubted that t.heir failuri' would aggravate every ovU of which they com- 
plained. 

THE EYEIIOUBR PLOT: THK DKATII OK SHAWESBURY, JUTSSBUj, AND OTHERS 

(tas3 A.D.) 

The true policy of the whigs was to submit with patience to adversity 
which was the natural conse«juenee and the just punishment of their errors, 
to wait patiently for that t urn of jniblic f<‘(‘ling which must inevitably come, 
to obseive the law, and t.o avail thems«*lves of t he jiroUwtion, imiierfcct indeed, 
but by no nuians nugat.ory, which the law affordi^d to innocence. Unhappily 
they took a very difl'erenf. course. Unscruiiulous and hoth(iadod chiefs of the 
party formed and discussed schemes of n'sistanei?, and worn heard, if not with 
approbation, yiit with the. show of aecjuieseimce, by much lictter men than 
themselves. It was propo.s('d tliat th(!r(^ should be simultaneous insurrections 
in London, in Cheshire, at Bristol, and at New<!astlc. Communications were 
opened with this dise.ontent,ed PnisbyUirians of Bcotland, who were suffering 
under a t.yranny such as I'lngland, in the worst times, had never known.* 
While the leaders of the oppasition thus revolved phms of open rebellion, but 
wem Bi.ill rc!st.rain(!d by feara or scniples from taking any decisive slop, a 
design of a very diffetrent kind was meditated by some of their accomplices. 

To fioroo spirits, unrestraine<l hy principle, or maddciuod by fanaticism, 
it seemed that to waylay and murde.r the king and his brother was the shortest 
and sur(‘st way of vindicating the Protestant religion and the liberties of Eng- 
land. A phie(( and a tim<» were uame<l; and the details of the butchery were 
frequently diseassed, if not d(!finitiv(^ly arranged. This scheme was known 
but to few, and wius concealed with especial (jure from the upright and humane 
Russell, and from Monmouth, who, though not a man of delicate conscience, 
would have incoiled with horror from the guilt of pamcide. Thus there were 
two plots, one within the other. The object of the great whig plot was to 
raise the nation in arms against the government. The lesser plot, commonly 
called the Rye House Plot, in which only a few desperate men were concomea, 
had for its object the assassination of the king and of the heir presumptive [as 
they passed the Rye House]. 

Both plots were soon discovered. Cowardly traitors hastened to save 
themselves, by divulging all, and more than all, that had passed in the delib- 
erations of the party. That only a small minority of those who meditated 
resistance had admitted into their minds the thought of assassination is fully 

For the account of the dramatic events in Scotland under Charles IPs representatives we 
must again refer the reader to our history of Scotland.] 
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establislicd. but, as the two conspiracies ran into each other, it was not diffi- 
cult for the government to confound them together. Tlio just indignation 
exeited by the Rye House Plot was extended for a time to tlic whole whig body. 
The king was now at liberty to exact full vengeance for years of rcstmint and 
humiliation. 

Shaftesbuiy, indeed, Inul escaped the fate which his manifold jicrlidy had 
well deserved.' He had seen that the ruin of his i)arty wius at hand, had in 
vain ondcavomed to make his peace with the royal brotliers, had fftsd to Hol- 
land, and liad died there, Jmiuary 22, ICSS, under the generous protj-etion of 
a governinont which he had cruelly wnniged. Monmouth thu'w liinusc'lf at. 
his father’s feet and found mercy, but soon gav(^ im'W offence, and (Iioughl. it 
prudent to go into voluntary exile. Esst'x perlslied by Ills own luiinl in (ho 
tower. Russell, who ai)peara to liavo been guilt, y of no oiTonce falling within 
the definition of high treason, and Sidney, of whose*, guilt, no legal (widcnicc^ 
could be produced, were bcheiwkid in defiance of law and jus( i<*<^. Russell died 
with the fortitude of a Christian, Sidney with Ihci fortit ude, of a s(.oi(‘,. Some 
active politicians of meaner rank wen^ .sc'nt, to llx* gallows. Many (iuitt.ed t,he 
country. Numerous prosecutions for misprision of (.reason, for lilxd, and for 
conspiracy wem instituted. 

Convictions were obtained without difficulty from tory juri(^s, and rigorous 
punishments were inflicted by courtly judges. With theses criminal proc(ic< 1- 
ings wore joined civil proceedings scarcely les.s formidable'. Actions wt'ns 
brought against iwrsons who had defamed t.ho duk('. of York; and damages 
tantamount to a sentence of perpetual imprisonment were dcnuuulod by the 
plaintiff, and without difiiculty obtained. 

SEIZURE op CIIARTEIIS AND OTHEU VtOTATIONS OP TUB CONSTITUTION 

The court of King’s Bench pronotmeed that the franchises of the city of 
London were forfeiUxl to the crown. Fhishei I with this great victory the gov- 
ernment procoeilcd to attack the constitutions of other corporations which were 
governed by whig officers, and which IiskI Ikx'.u in the liahit of returning whig 
members to parliament. Borough after borough was compelled to surrender 
its privileges; and now charters wcrci granted which gave the ascendency 
everywhere to the torios. 

Tliose proceedings, however roprchcnsihle, litul yet the somblanco of 
legality. They were also accompanied by an act intentUid to quiet the uneasi- 
ness with which many loyal men looked forwai'd to the aceossion of a ijopish 
sovereign. The lady Anno, younger daughter of the duke of York liy his first, 
wife, was maiTied to George, a prince of the orthodox house of 1 hiinnark, TIm*. 
tory gentry and clergy might now flatter themselves that the Ohurch of Eng- 
ird had been offectualljr secured without any violation of the ortkir of succes- 
sion. The king and his heir were nearly of t,hc same ago. Both wi'iii 
approaeliing the decline of life. The king’s health was good. It was there- 
fore probable that James, if ho over came to tho tlmouo, would have Init a 
short reign. Beyond his reign there was the gratifyuig prospect of a long 
series of Protestant sovereigns. 

The liberty of unlicensed printing was of little or no use to the vanquished 
party; for the temper of judges and juries was such that no writer whom the 
government prosecuted for a libel had any chance of escaping. The drcml of 
punisloment therefore did all that a censorship could have done. Meanwhile, 

But Gardiner says, ** With all his faults ho had led the way on that path Sn which the 
English nation was, before long, to walk.’*] 
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the pulpits resounded with harangues against the sin of rebellion. The treJ^'' 
tises in which Filiner maintained that hereditary despotism was the form of 
government ordained by God, and that limited monarchy was a pernicious 
absurdity, hail recently appeared, and had been favourably received by a 
largo section of the toiy party. Tlic miiversity of Oxford, on the very day 
on which Russell was put to death, adopted by a solemn public act thcsii 
strange doctrines, and ordered the political works of Buclianan, Milton, and 
Baxter to be publicly Inirncd in the court of the schools. 

Thas emboldened, the king at length ventured to overstep the bounds 
which he had during some years 
obseiTcd, and to violate the plain 
letter of tlie law. The law was 
tliiit not morn than three years 
should pass between the dissolv- 
ing of one ])arliam(mt and the con- 
voking of another. But, when 
three years had islapscil afti'r the 
diasolution of the parliament 
which sat at Oxford, no writs 
were iasuiul for an ekadion. This 
infraction of the constitution was 
the more reprehi'usible, bi'csiaso 
the king had little reason to fear 
a mei'ting with a n(^w house, of 
coniiuonH. The counties were gou- 
orally on his sidit; and many bor- 
oughs in which the whigs had 
lately held sway had been so iiv 
modidled that they were certain 
to return none but courtiew. 

In a short tinui the law was 
jigain violaUid in ordiu' to gratify 
th(^ duke of York. That, prince was, 
partly on account of his religion, 
and partly on account of the stwn- 
ness and harshness of his nature, so 
unpopular that it had been thought 
ncce.ssary U) keej) him out of 
sight while the Exclusion Bill was 
Ijcfore ])arliam(int, lest his i)ub]ic appearance should give an advantage to the 
party which wtus struggling to deprive him of his birthright. Ho haul therefore 
been sent to govern Scotland, wh(5re the savage old tyrant Lauderdale was 
sinking into the gi'avo. Even Laudcrtlalo was now outdone. The ailminis- 
tration of James was marked by odious laws, by barbarous punishments, and 
by judgments to the iniquity of wliich oven that age furnished no parallel. 
The Scottish privy council had power to put state prisoners to the question. 
But the sight was so dreadful that, as soon as the boots appeared, even the 
most servile and hardhearted courtiers hastened out of the chamber. The 
board was sometimes iiiiite deserted: and it was at length found necessary 
to make an order that the memlxjra should keep their seats on such occasions. 
Tlie duke of York, it was remarkedj seemed to take pleasure in the spectacle 
which some of the worst men then living were unable to contemplate without 
pity and horror. He not only civme to council when the torture was to be 

n. V.— VOL. XX. X 
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inflicted, but watched the agonies of the sufferers with that sort of interest 
and complacency with which men observe a curious experiment in science. 
Thus he employed himself at Edinburgh, till the event of the conflict between 
the court and the whigs was no longer doubtful. He then returned to Eng- 
land, but he was still excluded by the Test Act from all public employment; 
nor did the king at first think it safe to violate a statute which the great 
majority of his most loyal subjects regarded as one of the chief securities of 
their religion and of their civil rights. When, however, it appeared, from a 

succession of trials, that 

r" T ■ — r— , the nation had patience to 

endure ahimst anything 
■ • ;■ that the govenmicnt had 

• . 7" courage to do, Cliarles ven- 

■ 7 ' - . tured to dispense with the 

‘ law in his brother’s favour. 

" 777'; - 7 The duke again took his 

' S'7.-,7,v ■ ' seat in the council, and re- 

' • sunicd the direction of na- 

^ ■ ■•'i affairs. 

' ^ These biuaches of the 

. s 7 ' ‘ constitution excited, it is 

V true, some murmurs among 

V •! moderate tories, and 
rii ’ , ■ S wercnotunanimoiLslji^ap- 

5U,:'! ' \ . X proved even by_ the king’s 

' 7 ministers. Halifax in par- 

lyEmu ' '' iV ' • ’ ' ticular, now a inanjuisaud 

lord privy seal, had, from 
; the very ihiy on which the 

\ . A , tories Ixad by his help 

. ' gained the ascendent, lx^ 

;V . ..Juf. • gun to turn whig. As soon 

r 'i --'}/'/ as the Exclusion Bill ha<l 
''iMm been toown out, he hiMl 

^ i pressed the house of lords 

' to make provision against 

’ ™ the danger to which in th(» 

Francis North rcigll, tllC liberties 

<i63?-i086) religion of the nation 

might be ox])osed. lie 
now saw with alarm the violence of that reaction which was, in no small 
measure, his own work. He did not try to conceal the scorn which ho felt for 
the ser\me doctrines of the university of Oxford. _ He detested the Fnmch 
alliance. He disapproved of the long intennission of parliaments. He 
regretted the severity with which the vanquished party was treate( 1. He who, 
when the whigs were predominant, had ventured to pronounce Stafford not 
guilty, ventured, when they were vanquished and helpless, to mtercedo for 


'MkL 




Franois North 
(1637-1686) 


At one of the last councils which Cliarlcs held a remarkable scene took place. 
The charter of Massachusetts liad been forfeited. A question arose how, for 
the future, the colony should be governed. The general opinion of th<? board 
was that the whole power, legislative as well as executive, should abide in the 
crown, Halifax took the opposite side, and argued with great energy against 
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absolute monarchy, and in favour of representative government. It -was vain, 
he said, to think that a population, sprung from the English stock, and ani- 
mated by English feelings, would long bear to be deprived of English institu- 
tions. Life, he exclaimed, would not be worth having in a country where 
liberty and property were at the mercy of one despotic master. The duke of 
York was greatly incensed by this language, and represented to his brother 
the danger of retaining in ofiice a man who appeared to bo infected with all 
the worst notions of Marvell and Sidney. 

Some modern writers have blamed Halifax for contimimg in the ministry 
while ho disapproved of the manner in which both domestic and foreign affairs 
were conducted. But this censure is mijust. Indeed it is to be remarked 
that the word ministry, in the sense in which we use it, was then imknown. 
llic thing itself did not exist; for it belongs to an age in which parliamentary 
government is fully established. At present the chief servants of the crown 
fonn one body. They arc understood to bo on terms of friendly confidence 
with each other, and to agree as to the main principles on which the executive 
aihninistration ought to be conducted. If a slight difference of opinion arises 
among them, it is easily compromised; but, if one of them differs from the 
rest on a vikil point, it is his duty to resign. While he retains his office, ho Is 
held responsible even for steps which he has tried to dlssusxdo his coUeagiKiS 
from taking. 

In the seventeenth century, the heads of the various branches of the ad- 
ministration were bound together in no such partnership. Each of them was 
accountable for his own acts, for the use. whicn he made of his own official soid, 
for the documents which ho signed, for tho counsel which he gave to the king. 
No statesman was held answerable for wlrat ho had not himself done, or 
induced others to do. If he took wire not to be the agent in what was wrong, 
and if, when consulted, ho recommended what was right, ho was blameless. 
It would have l)ecn thought strange scrupulosity in him to quit his post, 
because his advice as to matters not strictly within his own department m\s 
not taken by his master; to leave tho board of admiralty, for example, Ixicause 
the finances were in disorder, or the board of tr(^asury because the foreign 
relations of the kingdom were in an uusiitlsfactory state. It was, therefore, 
by no means unusual to we in high office, at the s£ime time, men who avowedly 
differed from oiu'. another as wiikly as cvesr Pulh'.ncy differed from Walpole, 
Fox from Pitt. 

The moderate and constitutional counsels of Halifax were timidly and 
feebly seconded by Francis North, Lord Guildford, who had lately been made 
keeper of the groat seal. Tlic chanuster of Guildford has Ijcen drawn at full 
length by his brother lloger North, a most intolerant tory, a most affected 
and pedantic writer, but a vigilant observer of all those minute circumstances 
which throw light on the dispositions of men. It is remarkable that the biog- 
rapher, though he wiis under the inllmmcc of the strongest fraternal partiality 
and though he was evidently anxious to produce a flattering lik(!ness, was 
yet imable to portray tho lord keeper otherwise than as the most ignoble of 
mankind. Yet the mtelkict of G\iildford was clear, his industry great, his 
proficiency in letters and science respectable, and his le^al loaming more than 
respectable. His faults were selfishness, cowardice, and meanness, lie was 
not insensible to the power of female beauty, nor averse from excess in wine. 
Yet neither wine nor beauty could ever seduce the cautious and frugal liben- 
tine, oven in his earliest youth, into one fit of indiscreet generosity. 

The chief oTOonent of Halifax was Lawrence Hyde, who had recently been 
created carl of Rochester. Of all tories, Rochester was the most intolerant and 
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uncompromising. The moderate members of his party complained tliat the 
whole patronage of the treasury, while he was first commissioner there, went 
to noisy zealots, whose only claim to promotion was that they wore always 
drinkii^ confusion to whiggery, and lighting bonfires to bum the Exclusion 
Bill. Ine duke of York, pleased with a spirit which so much resembled his 
own, supported his brother-in-law passionately and obstinately. 

The attempts of the rival ministers to surmount and supplant each other 
kept the court in incessant agitation. Halifax pinssed the king to summon a 
parliament, to grant a general amnesty, to deprive the duke of York of all 
share in the government, to recall Monmouth from banishment, to break 
with Louis, and to form a close union with Holland on the principles of the 
Triple Alliance. The duke of York, on the other hand, droadecl the meeting 
of a parliament, regarded the vanquished whigs with undiminisliod hatr<Hl, 
stiU flattered himseu that the desi^ formed fourteen years before at Dover 
might be accomplished, daily represented to his brother the impropriety of 
suffering one who was at heart a republican to hold the privy seal, and strongly 
recommended Rochester for the great place of lord treasurer. 

Nor was Louis negligent or inactive. Everything at that moment fav- 
oured his designs. He had nothing to apprehend from the Gennan empin', 
which was then contending against the Turks on the Danube. Holland couhl 
not, unsupported, venture to oppose him. Ho was therefore at liberty to 
indulge his ambition and insolence without restraint. He sciz<!d Dixmude 
and Courtray. He bombarded Luxemburg. Ho exacted from the republic 
of Genoa the most humiliating submissions. 

Tlie power of France at that time reached a higher point than it evcjr 
before or ever after attained, dinring the ten ccuturie.s which separated the 
reign of Charlemagne and the reign of Napoleon. It was not <'asy to say 
where her aequisitions would stop, if only England could l)(^ kept iu a state of 
vassalage. The first object of the court of Versailles was llK^refore to previ'iit 
the calling of a parliament and the reconciliation of English parties. To 
this end bribes, promises, and menaces were unsparingly emiiloyed. Charles 
was sometimes allured by tho hope of a subsidy, and sometimes frightcnecl 
by being told that, if he convoked the houfses, tho secret articles of the Treaty 
of Dover should bo published. Several privy eouucilloi's were bought; and 
attempts were made to buy Halifax, but in vain. Wlien he hail been found 
incorruptible, all the art and influence of the French embassy were employed 
to drive him from oflftce: but his polishc<l wit and his various iwicompUsh- 
ments had made him so agreeable to his master, that the design failed. 

Halifax was not content with standmg on the defensive. lie oj)enly 
accused Rochester of malversation. An inquiry took place. It appeared 
that forty thousand pounds had been lost to the public by tho mismanage- 
ment of the fii’st lord of the treasury. In consequence of this discovery he 
was not only forced to relinquish his hopes of the white staff, but was removed 
from the direction of the finances to the more dignified but leas lucrative and 
important post of lord president. “I have .seen people kicked down stairs,” 
said Halifax; “but my lord Rochester is the first person that I ever sjiw 
kicked up stairs.” Godolphin, now a peer, became first commissioner of the 
treasury. 

Still, however, the contest continued. The event depended wholly on the 
will of Charles; and Charles could not come to a decision. In his perplexity 
he promised everything to everybody. He would stand by France : ho would 
break with France: he would never meet another parliament: he would order 
writs for a parliament to be issued without delay. He assmed the duke of 
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York that Halifax should be dismissed from ofl5,ce, and Halifax that the duke 
should bo sent to Scotland. In public he affected hnplacable resentment 
against Monmouth, and in private conveyed to Monmouth assurances of unal- 
terable affection. How long, if the king’s life had been protracted, his hesita- 
tion might have lasted, and what would have been his resolve, can only be 
conjectured. 


TUB DEATH OF CHARLES II (FEBRUARY OTH, 1085) 

The palace had seldom presented a gayer or a more scandalous appearance 
than on the evening of Simday, the 1st of Fobruaij, 1685. The great gallery 
of WliitohtiU, an admirable relic of the magnificence of the Tudors, was 
crowded with revcllera and gamblers. The king sat there cliatting and tojdng 
with three women, whoso charms were the boast, and whose vices were the 
disgrace, of throe nations. Barbara Palmer, duchess of Cleveland, was there, 
no longer young, but still retaining some traces of that superb and voluptuous 
loveliness which twenty years before overcame the hearts of all men. There, 
too, was the duchess of Portsmouth, whose soft and infantine features were 
lighted up with the vivacity of Franco. Hortensia Mancini, duchess of Maz- 
arin, and niece of the great cardinal, completed the group. Charles himself, 
during his exile, had sought her lumcl in vain. No gift of nature or of fortune 
seemed to be wanting to her. But her diseased mind lequircd stronger stim- 
uliuits, and sought them in gallantry, in baaset, and m usquebaugh. Wliile 
Charles flirted with his thieo sultanas, Hortensia ’s Fnmch page, a handsome 
boy, whoso vocjil iwrformancos were the, dedight of Whitehall, and were 
rewarded by numerous imwnts of rich clothes, ponies, and guineas, warbled 
some amorous verses. A party of twenty courtiers was seated at canls round 
a large Uible on which gold wiis heaped in mountains. Even then tho kmg 
had complained that ho dul not feel quit(i well. He had no appetite for his 
Slipper: his mst that night was broken; but on the following morning ho rose 
as usual, early. 

To that morning the contondmg factions in his council had, dming some 
days, look(«l forward with anxiety. Tlie struggle between Halifax and Roch- 
ester seemed to be approaching a decisive crisis. Halifax, not content with 
having already drivini his rival from the lioard of treasury, had undertakisn 
to prove him guilty of such dislionesty or miglect in the conduct of the finances 
as ought to jmnislusl by dismission from the public service. It was even 
whisiKired that the lord president wouhl i>n)bably lie sent to tho Tower. Tlie 
king had promised to in<iuir(i into the n^att<^r. The 2nd of February had been 
fi.xed for the investigation ; and several officers of the revenue had been ordemd 
to atk'iid witli their books on that day. But a great turn of fortune was at 
hand. 

Scarcely had Charles risen from his bod when his attendants preeived tliat 
his utterance was indistinct, imd that his thoughts seemed to be wandering. 
Several men of rank liad, as usual, assembled to see their sovereign shaved 
and dressed. Ho mtule an effort to converse with them in his usual gay style ; 
but his ghastly look surprised and aliumed them. Soon his face grew black; 
his eyi's turned in his head; ho uttered a cry, staggered, and fell into the arms 
of Thomas, lord Bruce, son of the earl of Ailesbury. A physician who had 
charge of tho royal retorts and crucibles liappened to be present. He had 
no liuicct; but ho opened a vein with a penknife. Tho blood flowed freely; 
but the king was still insensible. 

He was laid on his bod, where, during a short time, tho duchess of Ports- 
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mouth hung over him with the familiarity of a wife. But the alaim hacl been 
given. Tlie queen and the duchess of York were hastening to the room, 
^e favourite concubine was forced to retire to her own apartments. Those 
apartments had been thrice pulled down and thrice rebuilt by her lover to 
gratify her caprice. The very furniture of the chimney was massive silver. 
{Several fee paintings, which properly belongeil to the queen, had boon trans- 
ferred to the dwelling of the mistress. The sideboards were piled with riclily 
wrought plate. In the midst of this splendour, purchased by guilt and shame, 
the unhappy woman gave herself up to an agony of grief, which, to do her 
justice, was not wholly selfish. 

All the medical men of note in London were summoned. Ho high did 
political animosities nm tliat the I)resc^uco of sonu; whig physicians was 
regarded as an extraordinary circumstance. One Homan Oatholin whose skill 
was then widely renowned. Doctor Thomas Short, was in attmidanci'. S(‘vt!ral 
of the prescriptions have l)ecn prf'sorved. One of them is signed by fourtc'en 
doctors. Tlie patient was bled largely. Hot. iron was a])i5li(‘d to his head. 
A loathsome volatile salt, extracteil from huuum skulls, was forcK'd into his 
mouth. He recovered his senses; but ho w'iis m'idently in a sitiuillon of 
extreme danger. 

The queen was for a time assiduous in her attendance. TIk' iluke of York 
scarcely left his brother’s bedside. 

On the morning of Thursday, the 5111 of hVbruary, the Ijomlon (Hazctta 
announced that his maj(!sty was going on widl, and was t hought by the physi- 
cians to be out of ilangor. Tlui Udls of all the churches rang nw'iTily; and 
preparations for bonfires were made in the stnwds. But in t.lu* evening it was 
known that a relapse luul taken place, and that the mt'dical at.t(‘ndants had 
given u]) all hoiK). 

The king was in great jiain, and complained that ho f(dt as if a fire was 
burning within him. Yet he bore up against his sufferings with a fortil.iide 
wliich did not seem to belong to his soft and luxurious natun'. I'lu^ siglit of 
his misery affected his wife so much that slio faintc'd, and was earrk'd simseless 
to her chamber. The prelates who were in waiting had fron i (.he lirsi, ('xhi ni(‘d 
him to prepare for his end. They now tlnnight it, tluiir dut.y to addix'ss him 
in a still more urgent nuumer. William Hancroft, arehbishop of (laiilerhury, 
used great freedom. “It is iinut,” he said, “to s|Kiak out; f(»r, Hir, you are 
about to apt)ear before a ju(lg(i who is no rcispi'ctf'r of persons.” Tlui king 
answered not a word. Thonuis Ken, bishop of Bath and Wells, (hen (rifnl 
his powers of pf'rsiuision. llis solemn and i)ath(itic (‘xliortation awc'd and 
melted the bysbuiders to such a degree* that some^ among tleem Ix'lieve'd him 
to bo filled with the same sjarit which, in the old (Inuf, had, by the iuoul,hs of 
Nathan and Klias, called sinful i>rinccs to roiK'nlnneei. (IharlVs however was 
unmoved. He made no objection indeeul when t.h(i Hcrvieei for the* Visitation 
of the Sick was read. In reply to the pressing (puistions of the divine's, he; 
said that ho was sorry for what he liad donej amiss; and h(^ suff(Te<l tlw*. abso- 
lution to be pronounced over him according to llu* forms of tlsi (llmreliof 
England: but, when he wjw urged to declare! that he* eli(*el in the! e!ommunie)a 
of that church, he sccmetl not to Imar what weis saiel; anel ne>thing ceiulel 
induce him to take the cucharist from the hands e»r the! 1 tisheeps. A (.id ele* with 
bread and wine was brought to his iKxlsidei, but in vain. Ke)meftim(‘s be! seiid 
that there was no hurry, ami sometimes that he; was too wewik. 

Many attributed this apathy to certitcmpt lor elivhie! things, atiel niiiiiy to 
the stupor which oftem prcce^des eleeith. But, the*rei were! in t,h(* pfileiee a fe'w 
persons who knew bettor. Charles luul imver be'eai a sineeire! me!mbe.‘r e)f the 
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established church. His mind had long oscillated between Hobbism and 
popery. When his health was good and his spirits high, he was a scoffer. In 
his few serious moments ho was a Roman Catholic. The duke of York was 
aware of thLs, but was entirely occupied with the care of his own interests. He 
had ordered the outports to be closed. He had posted detachments of the 
guards in different parts of the city. He had also procured the feeble signa- 
ture of the dying king to an instrument by which some duties, granted only 
till the demise of the crown, were let to farm for a term of three years. These 
things occupied the attention of James to such a degree that, though, on ordi- 
nary occasions, ho was indiscreetly and unseasonably eager to bring over 
proselytes to his church, he never reflected that his brother was in danger of 
dying without the last sacraments. 

A life of frivolity and vice had not extinguished in the duchess of Ports- 
mouth all scutimonis of religion. The French ambassador Barillou, found 
her in an agony of sorrow. She took him into a secret room, and poured 
out her whole heart to him. “ I have,” she said, “ a thing of great moment 
to tell you. If it were known, ray head would be in danger. The king is 
really and truly a Catholic; but he will die without being reconciled to the 
church. His bedchamber is full of Protestant clergymen. I cannot enter it 
without giving scandal. The duke is thinking only of himself. Speak to 
him. Remind hiiii that there is a soul at stake. Ho is master now. He can 
clear the room. Go this instant, or it will be too late.” 

Barillon hastened to the bedchamber, took the duke aside, and delivered 
the incHsago of the mistress. The conscience of James smote him. The duke 
conuuau(l(id the crowd to stand aloof, went to the bed, stooped down, and 
whispered something which none of the spectators could hoar, but which they 
supposed to be some question about affairs of state. Charles answered in an 
audible voice, “ Yes, yes, with all my heart.” None of the bystanders, except 
the French anibassiulor, guessed that the king was declaring his wish to be 
admitted into the bosom of the church of Rome. 

“Shall I bring a priest?” sjiid the duke. “Do, brother,” replied the sick 
man. “For Chid’s sake do, and lose no time. But no; you will get into 
trouble.” “If it (iosfs mo my life,” s£ud the duke, “I will fetch a priest.” 

To find a priest, however, for such a purpose, at a moment’s notice, was 
not easy. They heard that a Benedictine monk, named John Huddleston, 
happened to be at Whitehall. ThLs man had, with great risk to himself, 
isaved the king’s life after the battle of Worcester, and luwl, on that account, 
IxKsn, ever since the Restoration, a privileged person. In the sharpest procla- 
mations which had been put forth against popish priests, when false witnesses 
had inflamed the nation to fury, Huddleston had been excepted by name. 
He retulily consented to put his life a second time in peril for his prince; but 
there was still a difficulty. Tlie honest monk Wiis so uliterate that he did not 
keow what he ought to say on jui occasion of such importance. _ He how- 
ever obtained some hints from a Portuguese ecclesiastic, and, thus instructed, 
was brought up the back stairs by Chiffinch, a confidential servant, who, if 
the satires of that age are to bo credited, had often introduced visitors of a 
very different description by the same entrance. 

The duke’s orders were obeyed, and even the physicians withdrew. The 
back door was then opened, and Father Huddleston entered. A cloak had 
been thrown over his sacred vestments, and his shaven crown was concealed 
by a flowing wig. “ Sir,” said the duke, “ this good man once saved your life. 
He now comes to save your soul.” Charles faintly answered, “ He is welcome.’ ’ 
Huddleston went through his part better than had been expected. He knelt 
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by the bed, listened to the confession, pronounced the absolution, and admin- 
istered extreme unction. He asked if the king wished to receive the Lord’s 
Supper. “Surely,” said Charles, “if I am not miworthy.” The host was 
brought in. Charles feebly strove to rise and kneel before it. Tlio pri{‘st bade 
him lie still, and assured him that God would accept the lumuliation of the 
soul, and would not require the humiliation of the body. The king found so 
much difficulty in swallowing the bread that it was necessary to oivui the door 
and to procure a glass of water. This rite ended, the monk held uj) a crucifi.K 
before the penitent, chaiged him to fix his last thoughts on the suffiu’ings of 
the Redeemer, and withdrew. The whole ceremony hacl occupied about 
three-quarters of an hour; and, during that time, the courtiisrs who filled the 
outer room had communicated their suspicions to each oilier by whispen-s and 
significant glances. The door was at length thrown open, and the crowd again 
filled the cliamber of death. 

It was now late in the evening. The king seemed much relieved by what 
had passed. His natural children were brought to his bedside, the dukc's of 
Grafton, Southampton, and Northumlxirhuul, sons of the duclioss of Cleve- 
land, the duke of Saint Albans, son of Eleanor Gwyn, and the duke of Rich- 
mond, son of the duchess of Portsmouth. Cliarlos blessed tlu'm all, but spoke 
with peculiar tenderness to Richmond. One face which should have been 
there was wanting. Monmouth, the eldest and best Ixilovoil child was an 
exile and a wanderer. His name wiis not oncxi mentioned by his fatlw'r. 

During the night Charles cainostly recommendeil the iluchess of Ports- 
mouth and her boy to the care of James, “And do not,” he good-naturedly 
added, “let poor Nelly starve.” The queen sent her excuse's for her absence 
by Halifax. She said that she was too much disordered to I’csume her post, 
by the couch, and implon'd pardon for any olTonco which she might unwitl iiigly 
liavo given. “She ask my pardon, poor woman!” cried Charles; “1 jisk 
hers with all my heart.” 

The morning light Ixigjui to peep through the windows of Whitehall; and 
Charles desired the attendants to pull aside the curtains, that he jiiight havrs 
one more look at the day. lie remarked that it was time to wind uj) a clock 
which stood near hLs bed. These little circumstances w(to long nunemiK'n'd, 
because they provexl beyond dispute that, when he declannl hims(df a Roman 
Catholic, he was in full possession of his faculties. He apologis(«l to those 
who had stood roimd him all night for the trouble which ho had caused. lie 
liad been, he said, a most unconscionable time dying, but ho hopcwl that tluiy 
would excuse it. This was the hist glimpse of that exquisite urbanity, so 
often fomid potent to charm away the resentment of a justly incensed nation. 
Soon after dawn the speech of the dying man failed. Before l^in his sense's 
were gone. Great numlxjrs had repaired to the churches at the hour of morn- 
ing service. When the prayer for the king was read, loud groans and sobs 
showed how doe])ly his people felt for him. At noon on Friday, the (Hh of 
February, he passed away without a struggle.® 

buckle’s WEIGIIINO OF THE GOOD AND EVIL OF THE TIHION 

If we look only at the cliaractcrs of the rulers, and at their fomign ixilicy 
we must pronounce the reign of Charles II to Ixj the worst that has ever Ix'on 
seen in ^gland. If, on the other hand, we confine our observations to the 
laws which were passed, and to the principles which wore established, we shall 
be obliged to confess that this same reign forms one of the brightest epochs in 
our national annals. 
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Politically and morally, there were to be foimd in the government all the 
elements of confusion, of weakness, and of crime. The king himself was a 
mean and spiritless voluptuary, without the morals of a Christian, and almost 
without the feelings of a man.‘ His ininisteT's, with the exception of Claren- 
don, whom he hated for his virtufss, had not one of the attributes of statesmen, 
and nearly all of them were pensioned by the crown of France. The weight 
of taxation was increased, while the security of the kingdom was diminished.* 
By tlie forced surrender of the charters of the. towns, our municipal rights 
were cndtmgered.® By shutting the exchequer, our national credit was 
destroyed.^ Ihough immense sums were sp(Uit in maintaining our naval 
and military power, wo were* left so defenceless, that when a war broke out, 
which had long been prejiaring, we seemed sud(lenly to be taken by surprise. 
Such was the miserable inca])acity of the government, that the fleets of Hol- 
land werc able, nol, only to ride triumphant round our coasts, but to sail up 
the Thames, altsick our arsenals, bum our ships and insult the metropolis of 
England. 

Yet, notwilhst.anding all thes(\ things, it is an \mdoubtcd fact, that in this 
same reign of Charles II more st<q')s were taken in the right direction than had 
bc'en taken, in any jKiriod of ecpial k'ligth, during the twelve centuries we had 
occupic'd the soil of Britain. By the mere forces of that intellectual movc- 
iiKiiit, which was unwittingly supp()rt.(!d hy the crown, there wore effected, 
in tlu! cours(! of a few yoa.m, ix'forms which changc'd t.he face of society. The 
most important of these r(^fonns were carricvl, as is nearly always the case, in 
opi)ositi()n t,o the reiil wish('s of th<! ruling classes. Charles II and .lames II 
ofUm said of the. Tlal)(‘iis ('orjms Act, “tluat a government could not subsist 
with such a law.” Tlui two gr(*ut obsl^icles by whitih the nation had long 
iKion oinbarrasscHl, consist.e<l of a spiritual tyranny and a territorial tyxaimy: 
the tyranny of the ehurcih and the tyranny of the nobles. An attempt was 
now madci t.o ixmiedy tluise evils; not by palliatives, but. by striking at the 
poW(‘r of tlu^ classes who did tlie mischief. For now it. wsis that a law was 
placed on the statute-book, taking away that c(>lebrated writ, which enabled 
the bishops or their <lel('gates t.o caus(! (.lioso men t.o be burned whose) religion 
wjis different t.o th<‘ir own. This destruction of the writ J)e llurdwo emn- 
bvretuh was in Now it was that the clergy were deprived of the 

privile'ge of t.{ixing themselves, and wen* forceil l.o snl^mit to an aasewment 
nuule by the ordinary legislat,ur('. Now, too, there WJis enacted a law forbid- 
ding any l)isliop, or any ec(*.I('sin,stie.jU court,, t.() (.ender the cx-offido oath, by 
which the church had hit.h(>rt.o enjoyed the jeowcT of compelling a suspected 
pe'rson t.o criminate himself. In regard to the nobles, it wsis also <luring the 
reign of Ch.'irles .II l,hat tlie house of lonls, after a sharp sl.rugglo, was obliged 
to abandon its pret.ensions to an original jurisdiction in civil suits, and thus 
lost for <'ver an inqjortant resource for extending its own influence. 

It was in the same nugn t,hat there was sett.led the right of the people to 
be taxed entindy by their n'prcsenUtivos; the house of commons Imving over 
since robuned the sole i)ower of proposing money bills, and regulating the 
amount of imposts, merely leaving to the poors the form of consenting to what 

‘ IliH troatinont of Ills wife inmmdiatoly after marriage is perliaim tlio worst tiling 

recorded of tills base and contemptible ppinc<». 

® Immediately after the Uestoration, the custom hogaii «)f apiiointing to naval commands 
incompeUiut youths of birtli, to the discouragement of those able ollicors who had been em- 
]>loycd un(l(‘r (Vomwell. 

* The court was so bent on abrogating the charier of the city of hondon, that Saunders was 
made <*hU‘f- justice for the ex])ress i>urpose. 

* The i>anic caused l>y this scandalous roblx^ry is described by l)e bbe. 
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has been already determined. These were the attempts which were mjidc to 
bridle the clergy and the nobles. But them were also effected other things of 
equal importance. 

By the destruction of the scandalous prerogatives of purveyaiice and pre- 
emption, a limit was set to the power of the sovereign to vox liis refractory 
subjects. By the Habeas Corpus Act, the liberty of every Englishman was 
made as certain as law could make it; it being guanmteed to him, that if 
accused of crime, he, instead of languishing in prison, as had often been the 
case, should be brought to a fair and speedy trial. By the Statute of Frauds 
and Perjuries, a security hitherto unknown was confened upon private prop- 
erty. By the abolition of general impeachments, an end was put to a great 
engine of tyranny, with which powerful and unscrupulous men had frequently 
ruined their political adverearics. 

By the cessation of those laws which restricted the liberty of printuig, there 
was laid the foundation of that great public press, which, more than any other 
single cause, has diffused among the people a knowledge of tlunr own power, 
and has thus, to an almost incredible extent, aided the progress of Jilnglisli 
civilisation. And, to complete this noble picture, there were filially destroyed 
those feudal incidents, which our Norman conquerors had imposed — the 
military tenures; the court of wards; the fines for alienation; the right of 
forfeiture for manure by reason of tenure; the aids, the homages, the escu- 
ages, the primer seisins, and all those mischievous subtleties, of which the 
mere names sound in modem oars as a wild and barbarous jargon, but which 
pressed upon our ancestors as real and serious evils. 

These wore the things which were done in the reign of Charles II ; and if 
we consider the miserable incompetence of the king, the idle profligacy of his 
court, the unblushing venality of his ministers, the constmit conspiracuts to 
which the country was exposed from within, and the unprecedented insults 
to which it was subjected from without; if we, moreover, consider that to all 
this there were added two natural calaimties of the most grievous description 
— a great plague, which thinned society in all its ranks, and scattered con- 
furion through the kingdom, and a great fire, which, besides increasing the 
mortality from the pestilence, destroyed in a moment those accumulations of 
industry by which industry itself is nourished — if we put all those things 
together, how can we reconcile inconsistencies apparently so gross? ll(jw 
could so wonderful a progress bo made in the face of those uuparallelod dis- 
asters? How could such men, under such circumstances, effect such improve.- 
ments? Tliese are questions which our politicjil compilers arc luialdc to 
answer; because they look too much at the peculumties of individuals, mid 
too little at the temper of the ago in which those individuals live. 

Such writers do not perceive that the history of every civilised country is 
the history of its_ intellectiuol development, which kings, statesmen, and legis- 
lators are more likely to retard than to hasksn; because, howevor great tluur 
power may be, they a,ro at best the accidental and insufficient representatives 
of the spirit of their time; and because, so far from being abki to regulate the 
movements of the national mind, they themselves form the smallest part of it, 
and, in a general view of the progreas of man, are only to be regarded as the 
puppets who strut and fret their hour upon a little slage; while, beyond them, 
and on every side of them, are fonning o]jinions and principles whicli they can 
scarcely perceive, but by which alone the whole course of human affairs is 
ultimately governed. 

The truth is, that the vast legislative reforms, for which the reign of 
Charles II is so remarkable, merely form a part of that movement, which. 
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though traceable to a much earlier period, had only for three generations been 
in undisguised operation. These important improvements were the result of 
that bold, sceptical, inquiring, and reforming spirit, which had now seized the 
three great departments of theology, of science, and of politics. The old 
principles of trailitiou, of authority, and of dogma, were gradually becoming 
weaker; and of course, in the same pi-oporf ion, there was diminished the influ- 
ence of the classc's by whom those principles were chiefly uphold. As the 
[lower of particular sections of society thus declined, the [lower of the people 
at largo increased. The ri'al interests of the nation began to be perceiveil, so 
soon JUS t he superstit ions wi're dispersed by which those interests had long been 
obscured. This, I believe, is the real solution of wliJit at first seems a curious 
[iroblom — nanu'ly, how it wjis that such comprehensive reforms should have 
been aeconqilislw'd in so luul, and in many res[iocts so infamous, a reign. 

It is, no doulit., tnu', that those mforms were essentially the result of the 
intellectual march of the jige; but, so far from being made in spite of the vices 
of the sovereign, tlu'y W'ore actually aided by them. With the exception 
of the needy [irofligates who thronged his court, all chisscs of men soon learned 
to (lesiiise Ji king who w;js a dnmkjird, a libertine, and a hypocrite; who had 
neither shame nor sjuisibility ; and who, in point of honour, was unworthy to 
enter the ]iresencc of the mejinest of his subjects. To have the tlrronc filled 
for Ji quarks- of ji century by such a nuiu tis this, wjxs the surest way of weaken- 
ing thjit ignonint Junl indiscriminate loyalty, to which the people have often 
sjicrificod their (U'arest rights. Thius, the cluii-jicter of the king, merely con- 
sidered from this point of view, wjus eminently fjivourablo to the growth of 
luitioiuil lil«‘rty.‘ 

But the julvjinlage did not stop there. The reckless debaucheries of 
Charles made him jiblior everything ji{)[)roaching to restraint; and this gave 
him a dislike to a ehuss, whose [jrofossion, at. least, prc-supposcs ji conduct of 
more tluin oi-dina^ [jurity, Tiie c(His(K[uencc wjus, that he, not from views 
of culighteiK'd policy, but mendy from a love of vicious indulgence, alwjiys 
had JI (liHljisIt! for the clergy; and, so fjir from Jiflvanoing their [M)wcr, fre- 
(Hiently oxpi‘es.s('d for t.hem jui oixm coJitempt. llis most, inthnjite friends 
(lireet<''(l jigjunst them those eoai-sti jmd [)rofIiga1.o jokes which am preserved 
in th(^ lil.e^Jl,tur(^ of th<! time; jind which, in the opinion of the courtiers, were 
kt rjvnked jimoiig the noblest specimens of liunuin wit. From men of this 
sort t.h(^ church lawl, indeed, little to a[)prehend; but tliJiir hingujige, juul the 
fjivour with whieJi it wjis njoiiived, ans pjirt of the symptoms by which wo 
iiijiy st.udy the teinjKir of that age. Mjiny other iljustrations will occur to 
most nsiders; I mjiy, how'evj'.r, mention omi, which is intercstiug on account 
of the eminence of the |»hilosoi)her eoncomcjl in it. 

The most djuigerous op[)on('nt of the clergy in the sovenlocnth century, 
WJIS cjirt iunly Hoblxis, t.he subt lest (lijdectician of his time; a writer, too, of 
singular clejiriKsss, jiml Jimong British metaphysicians, inferior only to Berke- 
k-y. This [irofound thinker [mblished several 8[)cculations very uirfavourable 
to t he church, juul dircictly opposed to jwinciplcs which are essential to eccle- 
siastical jiuthority. As a natural consequence, he was hated by the clergy; 

* Mr. irullani >> has a noblis pasHa^o <in the aerricert toiiderod to civilisation by tlio 

viw's of tlio KivffliHli court : “ Wo are, however, iimeli indebted to tlie memory of Barbara 
duclioHH of OUivcIiiiid, liOuiMa duoboHM of Portsmontb. and Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn. Wo owe a 
tribute of ^ratituibi f<i tho Mays, the Killigrews, the (l(illlnclje.s, and the Granimonts. They 
played a servieuabb" part in riddliif' tbe kingdom of its Itosottod loyalty, Thejr saved our fore- 
fathers fnnu tlio Star (ihiinil)ur and the Iligb-eomndssion court; they labonred iu their vocation 
against standing annies and corruption ; they pressed forward tho great ultimate security of 
English freedom — the oapulaion of tho House of Btnart.” 
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his doctrines were declared to be highly pemioions ; and ho was accused of 
wishing to subvert the national religion, and corrupt the national morals. 
So far did this proceed, that, during his life, and for several yoam after his 
death, every man who ventured to think for himself was stigmatised as a 
Hobbist, or, as it was sometimes called, a Hobbian. This marked hostility 
on the part of the clergy was a sufficient rccommendation to the favour of 
Charles. The king, even before his accession, had imbibed many of his prin- 
ciples; and, after the Eestoration, he treated the author with wliat was 
deemed a scandalous respect. 

If we look for a moment at the ecclesiastical appointments of Charles j wo 
shall find evidence of the same tendency. In his reign, the higliest dignities 
in the church were invariably conferred upon men who wore deficient eitlier in 
ability or in honesty. It would perhaps be an over-refinement to ascribe to 
the king a deliberate plan for lowering the reputation of the Episcopal bench; 
but it is certain, that if ho luul such a phui, he followed the course most likely 
to effect his purpose. For it is no exjiggemtion to say, that, during his lift', 
the leading English prelates were, without exception, either incapahk* or in- 
sincere; they were unable to defend what they really believed, or elsc^ they 
did not believe what they oixjnly professed. Never before were the iuU'rests 
of the Anglican church so feebly guarded. 

The truth seems to bo, that Cliarles was unwilling to confer ecclesiastical 
promotion upon any one who had ability enough to increase the authority of 
the church, and restore it to its former prc-ciniiumce. At his acc('ssion, the 
two ablest of the clergy were imdouhtedly Jeremy Taylor and Issuic Barrow. 
Both of them were notorious for their loyalty; both of them were men of 
unspotted virtue; and both of tlu'in have left a reputation which will hardly 
perish while the lOnglish liuiguage is remcmljcmd. But Taylor, though he had 
married the king’s sister, was treated with marked neglect; and, In'ing exih'd 
to an Irish bishopric, had t o pass the remainder of his life in what, at that 
time, was truly called a barbarous country. As to Barrow, who, in point, of 
genius, was probably suix^rior to Taylor, ho had the mortification of seeing 
the most incapable men raised to the highest posts in the church, whih* h(! 
himself was unnoticed. 

It is hardly nccessaiy to point out how .‘ill this must have tended to wciiken 
the church, and .accelerate that great movement for which the reign of Oliarles 
II is remarkable. At the siunc time, there werii miuiy other circumsl.an(‘.('s 
which it is impossible to notice, but which were stamped wath tlus general 
character of revolt .against ancient authority. Enougli, howiivm*, has Ixsai 
stated, to indicate the gencnal march of the English mhid, and supply the 
reader with a clue by which he may undei-stand those .still more e-omplicated 
ev(‘nts, which, as the siwmtcenth century advanced, lx;gan to thicken upon us.* 





CHAPTER IX 

THE STATE OF ENGLAND IN 1685 


poi’ui.ation; taxation 

One of the first objects of an inquirer, who wishes to form a correct notion 
of the state of a community at a given time, mast bo to ascertain of how 
many persons that community then consisted. Unfortunately the popula- 
iton of England in 1685 cannot be ascertained with perfect accuracy. For 
no great state had then adopted the wise course of periodically numbering 
the people. All men were left to conjecture for themselves; and, as they 
generally conjectured without examining facts, and under the influence of 
strong passions and prejudices, their guesses were often ludicrously absurd. 
Even intelligent Londoners ordinarily tallced of London as containing several 
millions of souk It was confidently asserted by many that, during the 
thirty-five yeara which had elapsed between the accession of Charles 1 and 
the Restoration, the pofmlation of the city hsul increased by two millions. 
Even while the ravages of tho plague and fire wore recent, it was the fashion to 
say that the capital still had a million and a half of inliabitants. Some iier- 
sons, disgusted by these exaggerations, ran violently into the opposite extreme. 
Tims Isaac Vossius, a man of undoubted parts and learning, strenuously main- 
tained that there were only two millions of human beings in lOngland, Scot- 
land, and Ireland taken together. 

We are not, however, left without the means of correcting the wild blun- 
ders into which some minds wore hurried by national vanity and others by 
a morbid love of paradox. There am extiint three computations which seem 
to 1)6 entitled to peculiar attention. They are entirely independent of each 
other: they proceed on different principles; and yet there is little difference 
in the results. 

One of these computations was made in the year 1690 by Gregory King, 
Lancaster hemld, a political arithmetician of great acuteness and judgment. 
The basis of his calculations was the number of houses returned in 1690 by 
the officers who miule the last collection of the hearth money. The conclu- 
sion at which ho arrived was that the population of England was nearly five 
millions and a half. 

About the same time King William III was desirous to ascertain the com- 
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parative strength of the religious sects into which the community was divided. 
An inquiry was instituted; and reports were laid before him from all the 
dioceses of the realm. According to these reports the number of his English 
subjects must have been about five million two hundred thousand. Lastly, 
Mr. Finlaison, an actuary of eminent skill, subjected the ancient parochial 
registers to all the tests which the modem improvements in statistical science 
enable him to apply. His opinion was, that, at the close of the seventeenth 
century, the population of England was a little under five million two hun- 
dred thousand souls. 

Of these three estimates, framed without concert by different pei-sons 
from diffeient sets of materials, the highest, which is that of King, does not 
exceed the lowest, which is that of Finlaison, by one-twelfth. We may, there- 
fore, with confidence pronotmce that, when James II reigned, England con- 
tained between five million and five million five hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants. 

Of the taxation we can speak with more confidence and precision than of 
the population. The revenue of England, when Cliarles II died, was small, 
when compared with the resources which she even then possessed, or with 
the sums which were raised by the governments of the neighbouring coim- 
tries. It had, from the time of the Restoration, been almost constantly 
increasing: yet it was little more than three-fourths of the revenue of the 
United Provinces, and was hardly one-fifth of the revenue of Franco. 

The most important head of receipt was the excise, which, in the hist 
year of the reign of Charles, produced 585,000 pounds, clear of all deductions. 
The net proceeds of the customs amounted in the same year to five hundred 
and thirty thousand poimds. These burdens did not lie very heavy on the 
nation. The tax on chimneys, though less productive,^ raised far louder mur- 
murs. The discontent excited by direct imposts is, indeed, almost always 
out of proportion to the quantity of money which they bring into the 
exchequer; and the tax on chimneys was, even among direct imposts, pecu- 
liarly odious: for it could be levied only by means of domiciliary visits; and 
of such visits the English have always been impatient to a degree which the 
people of other countries can but faintly conceive. Tlxe poorer householders 
were frequently unable to pay their hearth money to the day. When this 
happened, their furniture was distrained without mercy: for the tax wjis 
farmed; and a fanner of taxes is, of all creditors, proverbially the most rapa- 
cious. The collectors were loudly accused of performing their unpopular 
duty with harshness and insolence. It was said that, as soon as they appeared 
at the threshold of a cottage, the children began to wail, and the old women 
ran to hide their earthenware. Nay, the single bed of a poor family had some- 
times been carried away and sold. The net annual receipt from this tax wjis 
two hundred thousand pounds. 

Wlien to the three great sources of income which have been mentioned wo 
add the royal domains, then far more extensive than at present, the first fruits 
and tenths, which had not yet been surrendered to the church, the duchies 
of Cornwall and Lancaster, the forfeitures and the fines, we shall find that 
the whole annual revenue of the crown may be fairly estimated at about four- 
teen hundred thousand pounds. Of this revenue part was hereditary: the 
rest had been granted to Charles for life; and he was at liberty to lay out 
the whole exactly as he thought fit. Whatever he could save by retrenching 
the expenditure of the public departments was an addition to his privy purse. 
Of the post oflfice, more will hereafter be said. The profits of that establish- 
ment had been appropriated by parliament to the duke of York, 
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The king’s- revenue was, or rather ought to have been, charged with the 
payment of about eighty thousand pounds a year, the interest of the sum 
fraudulently detained in the exchequer by the Cabal. While Danby was at 
the head of the finances, the creditors had received their dividends, though 
not with the strict pufictuality of modem times: but those who had succeeded 
him at the treasury had been less export, or less solicitous to maintain pubhc 
faith. Since the victory won by the court over the whigs, not a farthing had 
been paid; and no redress was granted to the sufferers till a new dynasty 
had established a new system. There can be no greater error than to imagine 
that the device of meeting the exigencies of the state by loans was imported 
into our island by William III. P’rom a period of immemorial antiquity it 
had been the practice of every English government to contract debts. 'V^at 
the Revolution introduced was the practice of honestly paying them. 

THE MILITARY SYSTEM 

By plundering the public creditor, it was possible to make an income of 
about fourteen hundred thousand pounds, with some occasional help from 
France, support the necessary charges of the government and the wasteful 
expenditure of the court. _ For that load which pressed most heavily on the 
finances of the great continental states was here scarcely felt. In France, 
Germany, and the NetherPinds, armies, such as Ilenry IV and Philip II had 
never employed in time of war, were kept up in the midst of peace. Bastions 
and ravelins were everywhere rising, constructed on principles unknown to 
Parma or Spinola. Stores of artillery and ammunition were accumulated, 
such as even Richelieu, whom the preceding generation had regarded as a 
worker of prodigies, would have pronounced fabulous. No man could jour- 
ney many leagues in those countries without hearing the drums of a regiment 
on march, or being cliallengod by the sentinels on the drawbridge of a for- 
tress. In our island, on the contrary, it was possible to live long and to travel 
far, without being onco reminded, by any martial sight or sound, that the 
defence of nations had become a science and a calling. The majority of Eng- 
lishmen who were under twenty-live years of age had probably never seen a 
company of regular soldiers. Of tho cities which, in the civil war, liad vali- 
antly repelled hostile armies, scarce one was now capable of sustaining a 
siege. Tho gates stood ojien night and day. Tho ditches were dry. The 
ramparts had been suffered to fall into decay, or were repaired only that the 
townsfolk might have a jilesusixiit walk on summer evenings. Of the old 
baronial keeps many had been shattered by tho cannon of Fairfax and Crom- 
well, and lay in heaps of ruin, overgrown with ivy. Tliose which remained 
had lost their martial character, and wore now rural palaces of the aristocracy. 
The moats were turned into preserves of carp and pike. The mounds were 
planted with fragrant slirubs, through which spiral walks ran up to summer 
houses adorned with mirrors and paintings. 

Tlie only army which the law recognised was the militia. That force had 
been remodelled by two acts of parliament passed shortly after the Restora- 
tion. Every man who poasossed five hundred pounds a year derived from 
land, or six thousand pounds of personal estate was bound to provide, equip, 
and pay, at his own charge, one liorseraan. Every man who had fifty pounds 
a year derived from land, or six hundred pounds of personal estate, was 
charged in like manner with one pikemau or musketeer. Smaller proprietors 
were joined together in a kind of society, for which our language does not 
afford a special name, but which an Athenian would have called a Synldeia; 
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and each society was required to furnish, according to its lh«ms, a horse 
soldier or a foot soldier. The whole number of cavalry and infantry thus 
maintained was popularly estimated at a hundred and thirty thousand men. 

There were those who looked on the militia with no friendly eye. Men 
who had travelled much on the Continent, who had marvelled at the stern 
precision with which every sentinel moved and spoke in the citadels built by 
Vauban, who had seen the mighty armies which poured along all the roiwls 
of Germany to chase the Ottoman from the gates of Vienna, and who had 
been dazzled by the well ordered pomp of the household troops of Ijouis, 
sneered much at the way in which the peasants of Devousliire and Y orkshire 
marched and wheeled, shouldered muskets and ported pikes. The enemies 
of the liberties and religion of England looked with aversion on a force which 
could not, without extreme risk, be emi)loyed against those liberties and 
that religion, and missed no opportunity of throwing ridicule on the rustic 
soldiery. Enlightened patriots, when they contrasted these rude levies with 
the battalions which, in time of war, a few hours might bring to the coivst of 
Kent or Sussex, were forced to acknowledge that, dangerous ns it might b(‘ 
to keep up a permanent military establishment, it might bo. more dangorouu 
still to stake the honour and independence of the country on the result ol n. 
contest between ploughmen oflicered by justices of the peace, and voh'ran 
warriors led by marshals of France. 

In parliament, however, it was necessary to express such opinions with 
some reserve; for the militia was an institution eminently popular. Every 
reflection thrown on it excited the indignation of both the great parties in 
the state, and especially of that party which was distinguished by peculiar 
zeal for monarchy and for the Anglican church. The array of the counticis 
was commanded almost exclusively by tory noblemen and gentlcnuin. They 
were proud of their military rank, and considered an insult offered to the 
service to which they belonged as offered to themselves. They wore also 
perfectly aware that whatever was said against a militia was said in favour of 
a standing army; and the name of standing army wsis hateful to thorn. One 
such army had held dominion in Eiigknd; and under that dominion the king 
had been murdered, the nobility degraded, the landed gentry plundered, the 
church persecuted. There was scarce a rural grandee who could not toll a 
story of wrongs and insults suffered by liimself, or by his father, at the hands 
of the parliamentary soldiers. One old cavalier had seen half his manor housi^ 
blown up. The hereditary elms of another had been hewn down. A third 
could never go into his parish church without being reminded by the defaccMl 
scutcheons and headless statues of his anc.e.stry, that Oliver’s redcoats had 
once stabled their horses there. The conseciuence wjis that those very roy- 
alists, who were most ready to fight for the king themselves, were tlio hwt 
persons who ho could venture to ask for the metuis of hiring regular trooi)S. 

Charles, however, had, a few mouths after his mstoration, begun to form 
a small standing army. He felt that, without some better protection than 
that of the trainbands and beefeaters, his i)aUuie and penson would hardly be 
secure, in the vicinity of a great city swarming with warlike fifth-monarchy 
men who had just been disbanded. He therefore, careless and jjrofuse tus he 
was, contrived to spare from his pleasures a sum sufficient to keep up a body 
of guards. With the increase of trade and of public wealth his revemuss 
increased; and he was thus enabled, in spite of the occasional murmvirs of 
the commons, to make gradual additions to his regular forces. One consid- 
erable addition was made a few months before the close of his reign. The 
costly, useless, and pestilential settlement of Tangier was abandoned to the 
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barbarians who dwelt around it; and the garrison, consisting of one regiment 
of horse and two regiments of foot, was brought to England. 

Since the beginning of the seventeenth century a great change had taken 
place in the arms of the infantry. The pike had been gradually giving place 
to the musket; and, at the close of the reign of Charles II, most of ms foot 
were musketeers. Still, however, there was a large intermixture of pikemen. 
Each class of troops was occasionally instructed in the use of the weapon 
which peculiarly belonged to the other class. Every foot soldier had at his 
side a sword for close fight. The dragoon was armra like a musketeer, and 
was also provided with a weapon which had, during many years, been gradu- 
ally coming into use, and which the English then called a dagger, but which, 
from the time of our Revolution, has been known among us by the French 
name of bayonet. Tlie bayonet seems not to have been so formidable an 
instrument of destruction as it has since become; for it was inserted in the 
muzzle of the gun; and in action much time was lost while the soldier unfixed 
his bayonet in order to fire, and fixed it again in order to charge. 

Tlie regular armv which was kept up in England at the beginning of the 
year 1685 consisted, all ranks included, of about seven thousand foot, and 
about seventeen hundred cavalry and dragoons. The whole charge amounted 
to about two hundred and ninety thousand pounds a year, less than a tenth 
part of what the military establishment of Prance then cost in time of peace. 
Th,e daily pay of a private in the life-guards was four shillings, in the Blues 
two shillings and sixj^nce, in the dragoons eighteenpence, in the foot-guards 
tenpence, and in the line eightpence. The discipline was lax, and indeed could 
not be otherwise. The common law of England knew nothing of courts mar- 
tial, and made no distinction, in time of peace, between a soldier and any 
other subject; nor could the government then venture to ask even the most 
loyal parliament for a mutiny bill. A soldier^ therefore, by knocking down 
his colonel, incurred only the ordinary penalties of assault and battery, and 
by refusing to obey orders, by sleeping on guard, or by deserting his colours, 
incurred no legal penalty at all. Military punishments were doubtless inflicted 
during the reign of Charles II; but they were inflicted very sparingly, and in 
such a manner as not to attract public notice, or to produce an app^l to the 
courts of Westminister Hall. 


THE NAVT 

If the jealousy of the parliament and of the nation made it impossible for 
the king to maintein a formidable standing army, no similar imi^ediment pre- 
vented him from making England the first of maritime powers. Both whigs 
and tories were ready to applaud every step tending to mcrease the efficiency 
of that force which, while it was tlie bi^t protection of the island against for- 
eim enemies, was powerless against civil liberty. All the greatest exploits 
achieved within the memory of that generation by English soldiers had been 
achieved in war against English princes. The victories of our sailors had 
been won over foreign foes, and hjid averted havoc and rapine from our own 
soil. By at least half the nation the battle of Naseby was remembered with 
horror, and the battle of Dunbar with pride chequered by many painful feel- 
ings: but the defeat of the Armada, and the encounters of Blake with the 
Hollanders and Spaniards, were recollected with unmixed exultation by all 
parties. Ever since the Restoration, the commons, even when most discon- 
tented and most parsimonious, had always been bountiful even to profusion 
where the interest of the navy was concerned. It had been represented to 
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them, while Danby was minister, that many of the vessels in the royal fleet 
were old and unfit for sea; and, although the house was, at that time, in no 
giving mood, an aid of near six hundred thousand pounds had been granted 
for the building of thirty new men-of-war. 

But the liberality of the nation had been made fruitless by the vices of 
the government. The list of the king’s ships, it is true, looked well. There 
were nine first rates, fourteen second rates, thirty-nine third rates, and many 
smaller vessels. This force, however, if it had been efficient, would in tho^ 
days have been regarded by the greatest potentate as formidable. But it 
exited only on paper. When the reign of Charles terminated, his navy had 
sunk into degradation and decay, such as would be almost incredible if it 
was not certified to us by the independent and concurring evidence of witnesses 
whose authority is beyond exception. Pepys, the ablest man in the English 
admiralty, drew up, in the year 1684, a memorial on the state of his depart- 
ment, for the information of Charles. A few months later Bonrepaux, the ablest 
man in the French admiralty, having visited England for the especial purpose 
of ascertaining her maritime strength, laid the result of his inquiries before 
Louis. The two reports are to the same effect. Bonrepaux declared that 
he found everything in disorder and in miserable condition, that the superi- 
ority of the French marine was acknowledged with shame and envy at White- 
hall, and that the state of our shipping and dockyards was of itself sufficient 
guarantee that we should not m^dle in the disputes of Europe. Pepys 
informed his master that the naval administration was a prodigy of wasteful- 
ness, corruption, ignorance, and indolence, that no estimate could be trusted, 
that no contract was performed, that no check was enforced. The vessels 
which the recent liberauty of parliament had enabled the government to build, 
and which had never been out of harbour, had been made of such wretched 
timber that they were more unfit to go to sea than the old hulls which had 
been battered thirty years before by Dutch and Spanish broadsides. Some 
of the new men of war, indeed, were so rotten that, unless speedily repaired, 
they would go down at their moorings. The sailors were paid with so little 
punctuality that they were glad to find some usurer who would purchase their 
tickets at forty per cent, discount. The commanders who had not powerful 
friends at court were even worse treated. Some officers, to whom large 
arrears were due, after vainly importuning the government during many 
years, had died for want of a morsel of bre^. 

Most of the ships which were afloat were commanded by men who had 
not been bred to the sea. This, it is true, was not an abuse introduced by the 
government of Charles. No state, ancient or modem, had, before that time, 
made a complete separation between the naval and military services. In the 
great civilised nations of the old world, Cimon and Lysander, Pompey and 
Agrippa, had fought battles by sea as well as by land. Nor had the impulse 
which nautical science received at the close of the fifteenth century produced 
any material improvement in the division of labour. At Flodden the right 
wing of the victorious army was led by the admiral of England. At Jarnac 
and Moncontour the Huguenot ranks were marshalled by the admiral of 
France. Neither John of Austria, the conqueror of L^anto, nor Lord How- 
ard of Effingham, to whose direction the marine of England was entrusted 
when the Spanish invaders were approaching our shores, had received the 
education of a sailor. Raleigh, higmy celebrated as a nav^ commander, had 
served during many years as a soldier in Prance, the Netherlands, and Ire- 
land. Blake had distinguished himself by his skilful and valiant defence of 
an inland town before he humbled the pride of Holland and of Castile on the 
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ocean. Since the Eestoration the same system had been followed. Great 
fleets had been entrusted to the direction of Rupert and Monk: Rupert, who 
was renowned chiefly as a hot and daring cavalry officer; and Monk, who, 
when he wished his ship to change her course, moved the mirth of his crew 
by falling out, “ Wheel to the left! ” 

But about this time wise men began to perceive that the rapid improve- 
ment, both of the art of war and of the art of navigation, made it necessary 
to draw a line between two professions which had hitherto been confounded. 
Either the command of a regiment or the command of a ship was now a mat- 
ter quite sufficient to occupy the attention of a single mind. In the year 
1672 the French government determined to educate young men of good fam- 
ily from a very early age specially for the sea service. But the English gov- 
ernment, instead of following this excellent example, not only continued to 
distribute high naval commands among Landsmen, but selected for such com- 
mand landmen who, even on land, could not safely have been put in any 
important trust. Any lad of noble birth, any dissolute courtier for whom 
one of the king’s mistresses would speak a word, might hope that a ship of 
the line, and with it the honour of the country and the lives of hundreds of 
brave men, would be committed to his care. It mattered not that he had 
never in his life taken a voyage e.xecpt on the Thames, that he could not keep 
his feet in a breeze, that he di<l not know the difference between Latitude 
and longitude. No previous training was thought necessary; or, at most, 
he was sent to make a short trip in a man-of-war, where he was subjected to 
no discipline, where he was treated with marked respect, and where he lived 
in a round of revels and amusements. If, in the intervals of feasting, drink- 
ing, and gambUng, he succeeded in learning the meaning of a few technical 
phrases and the names of the points of the compass, he was fully qxialified to 
take charge of a threedecker. 

Such was the ordinary character of those who were then called gentlemen 
capteins. Mingled with them were to bo found, happily for our country, 
naval commanaers of a very different description, men whose whole life had 
been passed on the deep, and who had worked and fought their way from the 
lowest offices of the forecastle to rank and distinction. One of the most emi- 
nent of those officers was Sir Christopher Mings, who entered the service as 
a cabin boy, who fell figliting bravely iigainst the Dutch, and whom his crew, 
weeping and vowing vengeance, earned to the grave. From him sprang, by 
a singular kind of descent, a line of vaUant and expert sailors. His cabm boy 
was Sir John Narborough; and the cabin boy ol Sir John Narborough was 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel. To the strong natural sense and dauntless courage 
of this class of men England owes a debt never to be forgotten. It was by 
such resolute hearts that, in spite of much nuiladministration, and in spite of 
the blunders of more courtly admirals, our coasts were protected and the 
reputation of our flag uphold during many gloomy and perilous years. 

But to a landsman these tarpaulins, as they were called, seemed a strange 
and half savage race. All their knowledge was professional; and their pro- 
fessional knowledge was practical rather than scientific. Off their own ele- 
ment they were as simple as children. Their deportment was uncouth. There 
was roughness in their very good nature; ana their talk, where it was not 
made up of nautical phrases, was too commonly made up of oaths and curses. 
Such were the chiefs in whose rude school were formed those sturdy warriors 
from whom Smollet, in the next age, drew Lieutenant Bowling and Commo- 
ore Trunnion. But it does not apjjear that there was in the service of any 
of the Stuarts a single naval officer such as, according to the notions of our 
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times, a naval ofScer ought to be — that is to say, a man versed in the theory 
and practice of his caUms, and steeled against ah the dangers of battle and 
tempest, yet of cultivated mind and polished manners. There were gentle- 
men and there were seamen in the navy of Charles 11. But the seamen were 
not gentlemen; and the gentlemen were not seamen. 

The English navy at that time might, according to the most exact esti- 
mates which have come down to us, have been kept in an efficient state for 
£3^,000 a year. Four hundred thousand pounds a year was the sum actu- 
ally expended, but expended, as we have seen, to very little purpose. The 
cost of the French marine was nearly the same, the cost of the Dutch marine 
considerably more. 

CHARGE OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT 

Of the expense of civil government only a small portion was defrayed by 
the crown. The great majority of the functionaries whose business was to 
administer justice and preserve order either gave their services to the public 
gratuitously, or were remunerated in a manner which caused no drain on the 
revenue of the state. The sheriffs, mayors, and aldermen of the towns, the 
country gentlemen who were in the commission of the peace, the head 
boroughs, bailiffs, and petty constables, cost the king nothing. The superior 
courts of law were chiefly supported by fees. 

Our relations with foreign courts had been put on the most economical 
footing. The only diplomatic agent who had the title of ambassador resided 
at Constantinople, and was partly supported by the Turkey Company. Even 
at the court of Versailles, England had only an envoy; and she had not even 
an envoy at the Spanish, Swedish, and Danish courts. The whole expense 
under this head cannot, in the last year of the reign of Charles II, have much 
exceeded £20,000. 

In this frugality there was nothing laudable. Charles was, as usual, 
niggardly in the wrong place, and munificent in the wrong place. The public 
service was starved that courtiers might be panmered. The expense of the 
navy, of the ordnance, of pensions to needy old officers, of missions to foreign 
courts, must seem sm^l indeed to the present generation. But the personal 
favourites of the sovereign, his ministers, and the creatures of those ministers, 
were gorged with public money. Their salaries and pensions, when compared 
with the incomes of the nobility, the gentry, the commercial and professional 
men of that age, will appear enormous. The greatest estates in the kingdom 
then very little exceeded £20,000 a year. The duke of Ormonde had £22,000 
a, year. The duke of Buckingham, before his extravagance had impaired his 
great property, had nineteen thousand six hundred a year. George Monk, 
duke of Albemarle, who had been rewarded for his eminent services with 
immense grants of crown land, and who had been notorious both for covet- 
ousness and for parsimony, left £16,000 a year of real estate, and £^,000 in 
money which probably yielded seven per cent. These three dukes were 
supposed to be three of the richest subjects in England. The archbishop of 
Canterbury can hardly have had £5,000 a year. The average income of a tem- 
poral peer was estimated, by the best informed persons, at about £3,000 a 
year, tne average income of a baronet at £900 a year, the average income of a 
member of the house of commons at less than £800 a year. A thousand a year 
was thought a large revenue for a barrister. Two thousand a year was hardly 
to be made in the court of King’s Bench, except by the crown lawyers. 

It is evident, therefore, that an official man would have been well paid if 
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he had received a fourth or fifth part of what would now be an adequate 
stipend. In fact, however, the stipends of the higher class of official men 
were as large as at present, and not seldom larger. The lord treasurer, for 
example, had £8,000 a year, and, when the treasury was m commission, the 
junior lords had £1,600 a year each. The paymaster of the forces had a 
poundage, amounting to about £5,000 a year, on all the money which passed 
through his hands. The groom of the stole had £5,000 a year, the commis- 
sioners of the customs £1,200 a year each, the lords of the bed chamber £1,000 a 
year each. The regular salary, however, was the smallest part of the gains 
of an official man of that age. From the noblemen who held the white staff 
and the great seal, down to the humblest tidewaiter and gauger, what would 
now be called gross corruption was practised without disguise and without 
reproach. Titles, places, commissions, pardons were daily sold in market 
overt by the great dignitaries of the realm; and every clerk in every depart- 
ment imitated, to the best of his power, the evil example. 

During the last century no prime minister, however powerful, has become 
rich in office; and several prime ministers have impairecf their private fortime 
in sustaining their public character. In the seventeenth century, a states- 
man who was at the head of affairs might easily, and without giving scandal, 
accumulate in no long time an estate amply sufficient to support a dukedom. 
It is probable that the income of the prime minister, during his tenure 'of 
power, far exceeded that of any other subject. The place of lord lieutenant 
of Ireland was supposed to be worth £40,000 a year. The gains of the chan- 
cellor Clarendon, of Arlington, of Lauderdale, and of Danby were enormoTis. 
The sumptuous palace to which the populace of London gave the name of 
Dunkirk House, the stately pavilions, the fish ponds, the deer park and the 
orangery of Euston, the more than Italian luxury of Ham, with its busts, 
fountains, and aviaries, were among the many signs which indicated what 
was the shortest road to boundless wealth. 

nils is the true explanation of the unscrupulous violence with which 
the statesmen of that day struggled for office, of the tenacity witli which, in 
spite of vexations, humiliations, and dangers, they clung to it, and of the 
scandalous compliances to which they stooped in order to retain it. Even in 
our own age, formidable as is the power of opinion, and high as is the stand- 
ard of integrity, there would be great risk of a lamentable change in the 
character of our public men, if the place of first lord of the treasury or secre- 
tary of state were worth £100,000 a year. Happily for our country the 
emoluments of the highest class of functionaries liave not only not ^own 
in proportion to the general growth of our opulence, but have positively 
diminished. 


STATU OK AOJRICtTI/TURE 

The fact that the sum raised in England by taxation has, in a time not 
exceeding two long lives, been multiplied thirtyfold, is strange, and may at 
first sight seem appalling. But those who are alarmed by the increase of the 
public burdens may perhaps be reassured when they have considered the 
increase of the public resources. In the year 1685, the value of the produce 
of the soil far exceeded the value of all the other fruits of human industry. 
Yet agriculture was in what would now be considered as a very rude and 
imperfect state. The arable land and pasture land were not supposed by 
the best political arithmeticians of that age to amount to much more than 
half the area of the kingdom. The remainder was believed to consist of 
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moor, forest, and fen. These computations are strongly confirmed by the 
road books and maps of the seventeenth century. From those books and 
maps it is clear that many routes which now pass through an endless succes- 
sion of orchards, hayfields, and beanfields, then ran through nothing but 
heath, swamp, and warren. In the drawings of English landscapes made in 
that age for the grand duke Cosmo, scarce a hedgerow is to be seen, and 
numerous tracts, now rich with cultivation, appear as bare as Salisbury Plain. 
At Enfield, hardly out of sight of the smoke of the capital, was a region of 
five and twenty miles in circumference, which contained only three houses 
and scarcely any enclosed fields. Deer, as free as in an American forest, 
wandered liiere by thousands. 

It is to be remarked that wild animals of large size were then far more 
numerous than at present. The last wild boars, indeed, which had been 
preserved for the royal diversion, and had been allowed to ravage the culti- 
vated land with their tusks, had been slaughtered by the exasperated rustics 
during the license of the civil war. The last wolf that has roamed our island 
had been slain in Scotland a short time before the close of the reign of Charles 
IT. But many breeds, now extinct or rare, both of quadrupeds and birds, 
were still common. The fox, whose life is, in many counties, held almost as 
sacred as that of a human being, was considered as a mere nuisance. Oliver 
Saint John told the Long Parliament that Strafford was to be regarded, not 
as a stag or a hare, to whom some law was to be given, but as a fox, who was 
to be snared by any means, and knocked on the head without pity. This 
illustration would be by no means a happy one, if addressed to country gen- 
tlemen of our time; but in Saint John’s days there were not seldom great 
massacres of foxes to which the peasantry thronged with all the dogs that 
could be mustered: traps were set; nets were spread; no quarter was given; 
and to shoot a female with cub was considered as a feat which merited the 
gratitude of the neighbourhood. The red deer were then as common in Glou- 
cestershire and Hampshire as they now are among the Grampian Hills. On 
one occasion Queen Anne, on her way to Portsmouth, saw a herd of no less 
than five hundred. The wild bull with his white mane was still to be found 
wandering in a few of the southern forests. The badger made his dark and 
tortuous hole on the side of every hill where the copsewood grew thick. 
The wild cats were frequently heard by night wailing round the lodges of the 
rangers of Whittlebury and Needwood. The yellow-breasted marten was 
still pursued in Cranboume Chase for his fur, reputed inferior only to that of 
the sable. Pen eagles, measuring more than nine feet between the extremi- 
ties of the wings, preyed on fish along the coast of Norfolk. On all the 
downs, from the British Channel to Yorkshire, huge bustards strayed in troops 
of fifty or sixty, and were often hunted with greyhounds. The marshes of 
Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire were covered during some months of every 
year by immense clouds of cranes. Some of these races the progress of culti- 
vation has extirpated. Of others the numbers are so much diminished that 
men crowd to gaze at a specimen as at a Bengal tiger or a Polar bear. 

Even in those parts of the kingdom which at the close of the reign of 
Charles II were the best cultivated, the farming, though greatly improved 
since the civil war, was not such as would now be thought skilful. To this 
day no effectual stops have been taken by public authority for the purpose 
of obtaining accurate accounts of the produce of the English soil. The his- 
torian must therefore follow, with some misgivings, the guidance of those 
writers on statistics whose reputation for diligence and fidelity stands highest. 
At present an average crop ot wheat, rye, barley, oats, and beans, is supposed 
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considerably to exceed thirty millions of quarters. The crop of wheat would 
be thought wretched if it did not exceed twelve millions of quarters. Accord- 
ing to the computation made in the year 1696 by Gregory King, the whole 
quantity of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and beans, then annually grown in the 
kingdom, was somewhat less than ten millions of quarters. The wheat, which 
was then cultivated only on the strongest clay, and consumed only by those 
who were in easy circumstances, he estimated at less than two millions of 
quarters. Charles Davenant, an acute and well informed though most unprin- 
cipled and rancorous politician, differed from King as to some of the items 
of the account, but came to nearly the same general conclusions. 

The rotation of crops was very imperfectly understood. It was known, 
indeed, that some vegetables lately introduced into our island, particularly 
the turnip, afforded excellent nutriment in winter to sheep and oxen: but it 
was not yet the practice to feed cattle in this manner. It was therefore by 
no means easy to keep them alive during the season when the grass is scanty. 
They were killed and salted in great numbers at the beginning of the cold 
weather; and, during several months, even the gentry tasted scarcely any 
fresh animal food, except game and river fish, which were consequently much 
more important articles in housekeeping than at present. It appears from 
the Northumberland Household Book that, in the reign of Henry VII, fresh 
meat was never eaten even by the gentlemen attendant on a great earl, except 
during the short interval between Midsummer and Michaelmas. But in the 
course of two centuries an improvement had taken plaee; and under Charles 
II it was not till the beginning of November that families laid in their stock 
of salt provisions, then called Martinmas beef. 

The sheep and the oxen of that time were diminutive when compared with 
the sheep and oxen which are now driven to our markets. Our native horses, 
'though serviceable, were held in small esteem, and fetched low prices. They 
were valued, one with another, by the ablest of those who computed the 
national wealth, at not more than fifty shillings each. Foreign breeds were 
greatly preferred. Spanish jennets were-regarded as the finest chargers, and 
were imported for purposes of pageantry and war. The coaches of the aris- 
tocracy were drawn by grey Flemish mares, which trotted, as it was thought, 
with a peculiar grace, and endured better than any cattle reared in our island 
the work of dragging a ponderous equipage over the rugged pavement of 
London. Neither the modem dray horse nor the modem race horse was 
then known. 


MINERAIj wealth of the COtTNTRT 

The increase of vegetable and animal produce, though great, seems small 
when compared with the increase of our mineral wealth. In 1685 the tin of 
Cornwall, which had, more than two thousand years before, attracted the 
Tyrian sails beyond the pillars of Hercules, was stul one of the most valuable 
subterranean productions of the island. The quantity annually extracted 
from the earth was found to be, some years later, sixteen hundred tons, prob- 
ably about a third of what it now is. But the veins of copper which lie in 
the same region wore, in the time of Charles II, altogether neglected, nor dkl 
any landowner take them into the account in estimating the value of his 
property. Cornwall and Wales at present yield annually near fifteen thou- 
sand tons of copper, worth near a million and a half sterling; that is to say, 
worth about twice as much as the annual produce of all English mines of all 
descriptions in the seventeenth century. The first bed of rock salt had been 
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discovered not long after the Restoration in Cheshire, but does not appear to 
have been worked in that age. The salt which was obtained by a rude pro- 
cess from brine pits was held in no high estimation. The pans in which the 
manufacture was carried on exhaled a sulphurous stench; and, when the 
evaporation was conwlete, the substance which was left was scarcely fit to 
be us^ with food. Physicians attributed the scorbutic and pulmonary com- 
plaints which were common among the English to this unwholesome condi- 
ment. It was therefore seldom used by the upper and middle classes; and 
there was a regular and considerable importation from France. At present 
our springs and mines not only supply our own immense demand, but send 
annuaUy more than seven hundred millions of pounds of excellent salt to for- 
eign countries. 

Far more important has been the improvement of our iron works. Such 
works had long existed in our island, but had not prospered, and had been 
regarded with no favourable eye by the government and by the public. It 
was not then the practice to employ coal for smelting the ore; and the rapid 
consumption of wood excited the alarm of politicians. As early as the reign 
of Elizabeth there had been loud complaints that whole forests were cut down 
for the purpose of feeding the furnaces: and the parliament had interfered to 
prohibit the manufacturers from burning timber. The manufacture conse- 
quently languished. At the close of the reign of Charles II, great part of 
the iron which was used in the country was imported from abroad; and the 
whole quantity cast here annually seems not to have exceeded ten thous- 
and tons. 

One mineral, perhaps more important than iron itself, remams to be men- 
tioned. Coal, though very little used in any species of manufacture, was 
already the ordinary fuel in some districts which were fortunate enough to 
possess large beds, and in the capital, which could easily be supplied by water 
carriage It seems reasonable to believe that at least one-half of the quantity 
then extracted from the pits was consumed in London. The consumption of 
London seemed to the writers of that age enormous, and was often mentioned 
by them as a proof of the greatness of the imperial city. They scarcely hoped 
to be believed when they affirmed that two hundr^ and eighty thousand 
chaldrons, that is to say, about three hundred and fifty thousand tons, were, 
in the last year of the reign of Charles n, brought to the Thames. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMEN; THE CLERGY 

While these great changes have been in progress, the rent of land has, as 
might be expected, been almost constantly rising. A country gentleman 
who witnessed the Revolution was probably in receipt of about a fourth 
part of the rent which his acres now yield to his posterity. He was, there- 
fore, as compared with his posterity, a poor man, and was generally under 
the necesfflty of residing, with little interruption, on his estate. To travel on 
the Continent, to maintain an establishment in London, or even to visit Lon- 
don frequently were pleasures in which only the great proprietors could 
indulge. It may be confidently affirmed that of the squires whose names 
were then in the commissons of peace and lieutenancy not one in twenty went 
to town once in five years, or had ever in his life wandered so far as Paris. 
Many lords of manors had received an education differing little from that of 
their menial servants. The heir of an estate often passra his boyhood and 
youth at the seat of his family with no better tutors than grooms and game- 
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keepers, and scarce attained learning enough to agn his name to a mittimus. 
If he went to school and to college, he generally returned before he was twenty 
to the seclusion of the old hall, and there, unless his mind were very happily 
constituted by nature, soon forgot his academical pursuits in rural business 
and pleasures. 

His chief serious employment was the care of his property. He examined 
samples of grain, handled pigs, and, on market days, inade bargains over a 
tankard with drovers and hop merchants. His chief pleasures were com- 
monly derived from field sports and from an unrefined sensuality. His lan- 
guage and pronunciation were such as we should now expect to hear only 
from the most ignorant clowns. His oaths, coarse jests, and scurrilous terms 
of abuse were uttered with the broadest accent of his province. It was easy 
to discern, from the first words which he spoke, whether he came from Som- 
ersetshire or Yorkshire. He troubled himself little about decorating his 
abode, and, if he attempted decoration, seldom produced anything but 
deformity. The litter of a farmyard gathered under the windows of his bed- 
chamber, and the cabbies and gooseberry bushes grew close to his hall door. 
His table was loaded with coarse plenty; and guests were cordially welcomed 
to it. But, as the habit of drinking to excess was general in the class to which 
he belonged, and as his fortune did not enable him to intoxicate large assem- 
blies daily with claret or canary, strong beer was the ordinary beverage. 
The quantity of beer consumed in those days was indeed enormous. For beer 
then was to the middle and lower classes not only all that beer now is, but 
all that wine, tea, and ardent spirits now are. It was only at great houses, 
or on great occasions, that foreign drink was placed on the board. The 
ladies of the house, whose business it had commonly been to cook the repast, 
retired as soon as the dishes had been devoured, and left the gentlemen to 
their ale and tobacco. The coarse jollity of the afternoon was often pro- 
longed till the revellers were laid under the table. 

Tlie place of the clergyman in society had been completely changed by 
the Reformation. Before that event, ecclesiastics had fonned the majority 
of the house of lords, had, in wealth and splendour, equalled, and sometimes 
outshone, the greatest of the temporal barons, and had generally held the 
highest civil offices. The lord treasurer was often a bishop. The lord chan- 
cellor was almost always so. The lord keeper of the privy seal and the mas- 
ter of the rolls were ordinarily churchmen. Churchmen transacted the most 
important diplomatic business. Indeed, almost all that large portion of the 
administration which rude and warlike nobles were incompetent to conduct 
was considered as especially belonging to divines. Men, therefore, who 
were averse to the life of camps, and who were, at the same time, desirous 
to rise in the state, ordinarily received the tonsure. Among them were sons 
of ail the most illustrious families, and near kinsmen of the throne. Scroops, 
and Nevilles, Bourchiers, Staffords, and Poles. 

To the religious houses belonged the rents of immense domains, and ail 
that large portion of the tithe which is now in the hands of laymen. Down 
to the middle of the rei^n of Henry VIII, therefore, no line of life bore so 
inviting an aspect to ambitious and covetous natures as the priesthood. Then 
came a violent revolution. The abolition of the monasteries deprived the 
church at once of the greater part of her wealth, and of her predominance in 
the upper house of parliament. There was no longer an abbot of Glaston- 
bury or an abbot of Reading seated among the peers, and possessed of rev- 
enues equal to those of a powerful earl. The princely splendour of William 
of Wykeham and of William of Waynflete had disappeared. The scarlet hat 
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of the cardinal, the silver cross of the legate were no more. The clergy had 
also lost the ascendency which is the natural reward of superior mental cul- 
tivation. Once the circumstance that a man could read had raised a presump- 
tion that he was in orders. But, in an age which produced such laymen as 
William Cecil and Nicholas Bacon, Roger Ascham and Thomas Smith, Walter 
Mildmay and Francis Walsingham, there was no reason for calling away pre- 
lates from their dioceses to negotiate treaties, to superintend the finances, or 
to administer justice. The spiritual character not only ceased to be a quali- 
fication for high civil oflSce, but began to be regarded as a disqualification. 
Those worldly motives, therefore, which had formerly induced so many able, 
aspiring, and high born youths to assume the ecclesiastical habit, ceased to 
operate. Not one parish in two hundred then afforded what a man of family 
considered as a maintenance. 

There were stiU indeed prizes in the church: but they were few; and even 
the highest were mean, when compared with the glory which had once sur- 
rounded the princes of the hierarchy. Thus the sacerdotal office lost its 
attraction for the higher classes. During the century which followed the 
accession of Elizabeth, scarce a single person of noble descent took orders. 
At the close of the reign of Charles II, two sons of peers were bishops; four 
or five sons of peers were priests, and held valuable preferment: but these 
rare exceptions did not take away the reproach which lay on the body. The 
dlergy were regarded as, on the whole, a plebeian clai. And, indeed, for 
one who made the figure of a gentleman, ten were mere menial servants. A 
large proportion of those divines who had no benefices, or whose benefices 
were too small to afford a comfortable revenue, lived in the houses of laymen. 
It had long been evident that this practice tended to degrade the priestly 
character. Laud had exerted himself to effect a change; and Charles I had 
repeatedly issued positive orders that none but men of high rank should pre- 
sume to keep domestic chaplains. But these injunctions had become ol^o- 
lete. 

Indeed, during the domination of the Puritans, many of the ejected min- 
isters of the Church of England could obtain bread and shelter only by attach- 
ing themselves to the households of royalist gentlemen; and the habits which 
haid been formed in those times of trouble continued long after the re-estab- 
lishment of monarchy and Episcopacy. In the mansions of men of liberal 
sentiments and cultivated imderstandings, the chaplain was doubtless treated 
with urbanity and kindness. His conversation, nis literary assistance, his 
spiritual advice, were considered as an ample retiun for his food, his lodging, 
and his stipend. But this was not the general feeling of the country gentle- 
men. The coarse and i^orant squire, who thought that it belonged to his 
dignity to have grace said every day at his table by an ecclesiastic in full 
canonicals, found means to reconcile dignity with economy. A young Levite 
— such was the phrase then in use — might be had for his board, a small 
garret, and ten pounds a year, and might not only perform his own profes- 
sional functions, might not only be the most patient of butts and of listeners, 
might not only be always ready in fine weather for bowls, and in rainy weather 
for shovelboard, but might also save the expense of a gardener or of a groom. 
Sometimes the reverend man nailed up the apricots, and sometimes he curried 
the coach horses. He cast up the farrier’s bills. He walked ten miles with 
a message or a parcel. He was permitted to dine with the family; but he 
was expected to content himself with the plainest fare. He might fill him- 
self with the corned beef and the carrots: but, as soon as the tarts and cheese- 
cakes made their appearance, he quitted his seat, and stood aloof till he 
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was summoned to return thanks for the repast, from a great part of which he 
had been excluded. 

Perhaps, after some years of service, he was presented to a living suflB,- 
cient to support him: but he often found it necessary to purchase his pre- 
ferment by a species of simony, which furnished an inex^ustible subject of 
pleasantry to three or four generations of scoffers. With his cure he was 
expected to take a wife. The wife had ordinarily been in the patron’s service; 
and it was well if she was not suspected of standing too high in the patron’s 
favour. Indeed, the nature of the matrimonial connections which the clergy- 
men of that age were in the habit of forming is the most certain indication 
of the place which the order held in the social system. An Oxonian, writing 
a few months after the death of Charles II, complained bitterly not only that 
the country attorney and country apothecary looked down with disdain on 
the country clergyman but that one of the lessons most earnestly inculcated 
on every girl of honourable family was to give no encouragement to a lover 
in orders, and that, if any young lady forgot this precept, she was almost as 
much disgraced as by an illicit amour. Clarendon, who assuredly bore no 
ill will to the church, mentions it as a sign of the confusion of ranks which 
the great rebellion had produced that some damsels of noble families had 
bestowed themselves on divines. 

A waiting woman was generally considered as the most suitable helpmate 
for a parson. Queen Elizabeth, as head of the church, had given what 
seemed to be a formal sanction to this prejudice, by issuing special orders 
that no clergyman should presume to marry a servant girl without the con- 
sent of the master or mistress. During several generations accordingly the 
relation between priests and handmaidens was a theme for endless jest; nor 
would it be easy to find, in the comedy of the seventeeth century, a single 
instance of a clergyman who wins a spouse above the rank of a cook. Even 
so late as the time of George II, the keenest of all observers of life and man- 
ners, himself a priest, remarked that, in a great household, the chaplain was 
the resource of a lady’s maid whose character had been blown upon, and 
who was therefore forced to give up hopes of catching the steward. 

In general the divine who quitted his chaplainship for a benefice and a 
wife found that he had only e.xchanged one class of vexations for another. 
Not one living in fifty enabled the incumbent to bring up a family comfort- 
ably. As children multiplied and grew, the household of the priest became 
more and more beggarly. Holes appeared more and more plainly in the 
thatch of his iiarsonage and in his single cassock. Often it was only by toil- 
ing on his glebe, by feeding swine, and by loading dungcarts, that he could 
obtain daily bread; nor did his utmost exertions always prevent the bailiffs 
from taking his concordance and his inkstand in execution. It was a white 
day on which he was admitted into the kitchen of a great house, and regaled 
by the servants with cold meat and ale. His children were brought up like 
the children of the neighbouring peasantry. His boys followed the plough; 
and his girls went out to service. Study he found impossible: for the advow- 
son of his living would hardly have sold for a sum sufficient to purchase a 
good theological library; and he might be considered as unusually lucky if 
he liad ton or twelve dogeared volumes among the pots and pans on his 
shelves. Even a keen and strong intellect might be expected to rust in so 
unfavourable a situation. 

Assuredly there was at that time no lack in the English church of minis- 
ters distinguished by abilities and learning. But it is to be observed that 
these ministers were not scattered among the rural population. They were 
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brought together at a few places where the means of acquiring knowledge 
were abundant, and where the opportunities of vigorous intellectual exercise 
were frequent. At such places were to be found divines qualified by parts, 
by eloquence, by wide Imowledge of literature, of science, and of life, to 
defend their church victoriously against heretics and sceptics, to command 
the attention of frivolous and worldly congregations, to ^ide the delibera- 
tions of senates, and to make religion respectable, even in the most dissolute 
of courts. Some laboured to fathom the abysses of metaphysical theology; 
some were deeply versed in biblical criticism; and some threw light on the 
darkest parts of ecclesiastical history. Some proved themselves consummate 
masters of logic. Some cultivated rhetoric with such assiduity and success 
that their discourses are still justly valued as models of style. These emi- 
nent men were to be found, with scarce a single exception, at the universities, 
at the great cathedrals, or in the capital. 

Thus the Anglican priesthood was divided into two sections, which, in 
requirements, in manners, and in social position, differed widely from each 
other. One section, trained for cities and courts, comprised men familiar 
with all ancient and modem learning; men able to encoimter Hobbes or 
Bossuet at all the weapons of controversy; men who could, in their sermons, 
set forth the majesty and beauty of Christianity with such justness of thought 
and such energy of language that the indolent Charles roused himself to 
listen, and the fastidious Buckingham forgot to sneer; men whose address, 
politeness, and knowledge of the world qualified them to manage the^ con- 
sciences of the wealthy and noble; men with whom Halifax loved to discuss 
the interests of empires, and from whom Dryden was not ashamed to own 
that he had learned to write. 

The other section was destined to ruder and humbler service. It was 
dispersed over the country, and consisted chiefly of persons not at all wealth- 
ier, and not much more refined, than small farmers or upper servants. Yet 
it was in these rustic priests, who derived but a scanty subsistence from their 
tithe sheaves and tithe pip, and who had not the smallest chance of ever 
attaining high professional honours, that the professional spirit was strong- 
est. Among those divines who were the boast of the universities and the 
delight of the capital, and who had attained, or might reasonably expect to 
attain, opulence and lordly rank, a party, respectable in numbers, and more 
respectable in character, leaned towards constitutional principles of govern- 
ment, lived on friendly terms with Presbyterians, Lidependents, and Baptists, 
would gladly have seen a full toleration granted to all Protestant sects, and 
would even have consented to make alterations in the liturgy, for the pur- 
pose of conciliating honest and candid non-conformists. But such latitu- 
dinarianism was held in horror by the country parson. He was, indeed, 
prouder of his ragged gown than his superiors of their lawn and of their scarlet 
hoods. The very consciousness that there was little in his worldly circum- 
stances to distinguish him from the villagers to whom he preached led him to 
hold immoderately high the dignity of that sacerdotal office which was his 
single title to reverence. Having lived in seclusion, and havmg had little 
opportunity of correcting his opinions by reading or conversation, he held 
and taught the doctrines of indefeasible hereditary right, of passive obedi- 
ence, and of nonresistance in all theb crude absurdity. Having been long 
engaged in a petty war against the neighbouring dissenters, he too often 
hated them for the wrongs which he had done them, and found no fault 
with the Five Mile Act and the Conventicle Act, except that those odious 
laws had not a sharper edge. Whatever influence his office gave him was 
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exerted with passionate zeal on the tory side; and that influence was 
immense. 

It would be a great error to imagine, because the country rector was in 
general not regarded as a gentlei]^, because he could not dare to aspire to 
the hand of one of the young ladies at the manor house, because he was not 
asked into the parlours of the great, but was left to drink and smoke with 
grooms and butlers, that the power of the clerical body was smaller than at 
present. The influence of a class is by no means proportioned to the con- 
sideration which the members of that class enjoy in their individual capacity. 
A cardinal is a much more exalted personage than a begging friar: but it 
would be a grievous mistake to suppose that the college of cardinals lias exer- 
cised a greater dominion over the public mind of Europe than the order of 
^int Francis. In Ireland, at present, a peer holds a far higher station in 
society than a Roman Catholic priest: yet there are in Munster and Con- 
naught few counties where a combination of priests would not carry an elec- 
tion against a combination of peers. In the seventeenth century the pulpit 
was to a large portion of the population what the periodical press now is. 
Scarcely any of the clowns who came to the parish church ever saw a gazette 
or a political pamphlet. Ill informed as their spiritual pastor might be, he 
was yet better informed than themselves: he had every week an opportunity 
of haranguing them; and his harangues were never answered. At every 
important conjuncture, invectives against the whigs and exhortations to 
obey the Lord’s annointed resounded at once from many thousands of pul- 
pits; and the effect was formidable indeed. Of all the causes which, after 
the dissolution of the Oxford Parliament, produced the violent reaction against 
the exclusionists, the most potent seems to have been the oratory of the 
country clergy. 

The power which the country gentlemen and the country clergymen 
exercised in the rural districts was in some measure counterbalanced by the 
power of the yeomanry, an eminently manly and truehearted race. The 
petty proprietors who cultivated their own fields with their own hands, and 
enjoy^ a modest competence, without affecting to have scutcheons and 
crests, or aspiring to sit on the bench of justice, then formed a much more 
important part of the nation than at present. If we may trust the best 
statistical writers of that a^, not less than a hundred and sixty thousand 
proprietors, who with their families must have made up more than a seventh 
of the whole population, derived their subsistence from little freehold estates. 
The average mcome of these small landholders, an income made up of rent, 

E rofit, and wages, was estimated at between sixty and seventy pounds a year, 
t was computed that the number of persons who tilled their own land was 
greater than the number of those who farmed the land of others. A large 
portion of the yeomanry had, from the time of the Refonnation, leaned 
towards Puritanism, had, in the civil war, taken the side of the parliament, 
had, after the Restoration, persisted in hearing Presbyterian and Independ- 
ent preachers, had, at elections, strenuously supported the exclusionists, and 
had continued, even after the discovery of the Rye House Plot and the pro- 
scription of the whig leaders, to regard popery and arbitrary power with 
unmitigated hostility. 

QEOWTH OF THE TOWNS 

Great as has been the cliange in the rural life of England since the Revo- 
lution, the change which has come to pass in the cities is still more amazing. 
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In the reign of Charles 11 no provincial town in the kingdom contained 
thirty thousand inhabitants; and only four provincial towns contained so 
many as ten thousand inhabitants. 

Next to the capital, but next at an immense distance, stood Bristol, then 
the first English seaport, and Norwich, then the first English manufacturing 
town. Pepys, who visited Bristol eight years after the Restoration, was 
struck by the splendom of the city. But his standard was not high; for he 
noted down as a wonder the circumstance that, in Bristol, a man might look 
round him and see nothing but houses. It seems that, in no other place 
with which he was acquainted, except London, did the buildings completely 
shut out the woods and fields. Large as Bristol mi^ht then appear, it oc- 
cupied but a very small portion of the area on which it now stands. A 
few chimjhes of eminent beauty rose out of a labyrinth of narrow lanes built 
upon vaults of no great solidity. If a coach or a cart entered those alleys, 
there was danger mat it would be wedged between the houses, and danger 
also that it would break in the cellars. Goods were therefore conveyed 
about the town almost exclusively in trucks drawn by dogs; and the richest 
inhabitants exhibited their wealth, not by riding in gilded carriages, but by 
walking the streets with trains of servants in rich liveries, and by keeping 
tables loaded with good cheer. The pomp of the christenings and burials 
far exceeded what was seen at any other place in England. 

The hospitality of the city was widely renowned, and especially the colla- 
tions with which the sugar refiners regaled their visitors. The repast was 
dressed in the furnace, and was accompanied by a rich brewage made of the 
best Spanish wine, and celebrated over the whole kingdom as Bristol milk. 
This luxury was supported by a thriving trade with the North American 
plantations and with the West Indies. The passion for colonial traffic was 
so strong that there was scarce a small shopkeeper in Bristol who had not 
a venture on board of some ship bound for Virginia or the Antilles. Some of 
these ventures indeed were not of the most honourable kind. There was, in 
the transatlantic possessions of the crown a great demand for labour; and 
this demand was partly supplied by a system of crimping and kidnapping at 
the principal English seaports. Nowhere was this system found in such 
active and extensive operation as at Bristol. Even the first magistrates of 
that city were not ashamed to enrich tiiemselves by so odious a commerce. 
The number of houses appears, from the returns of tne hearth money, to have 
been, in the year 1685, just five thousand three hundred. We can hardly 
suppose the number of persons in a house to have been greater than in the 
city of London; and in the city of London we learn from the best authority 
that there were then fifty-five persons to ten houses. The population of 
Bristol must therefore have been about twenty-nine thousand souls. 

The population of London was more than seventeen times the population 
of Bristol. It may be doubted whether any other instance can be men- 
tioned of a great kingdom in wliich the first city was more than seventeen 
times as large as the second. There is reason to believe that, in 1685, Lon- 
don had been, during about half a century, the most populous capital in 
Europe. The inhabitants were probably little more than half a million. 
London had in the world only one commercial rival, the mighty and opulent 
Amsterdam. English writers boasted of the forest of masts and yardarms 
which covered the river from the bridge to the Tower, and of the stupendous 
sums which were collected at the custom house in Thames street. The cus- 
toms of London amounted, in 1685, to about £330,000 a year. 

Whoever examines the maps of London which were published towards 
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the close of the reign of Charles II will see that only the nucleus of the present 
capital then existed. The town did not, as now, fade by imperceptible degrees 
into the country. No long avenues of villas, embowered in lilacs and labur- 
nums, extended from the great centre of wealth and civilisation almost to 
the boundaries of Middlesex and far into the heart of Kent and Surrey. In 
the east, no part of the immense line of warehouses and artificial lakes which 
now spreads from the Tower to Blackwall had even been projected. On the 
west, scarcely one of those stately piles of building which are inhabited by 
the noble and wealthy was in existence; and Chelsea, which is now peopled 
by more than forty thousand human beings, was a quiet country village with 
about a thousand inhabitants. On the north cattle fed, and sportsmen 
wandered with dogs and guns over the site of the borough of Marylebone, 
and over for the greater part of the space now covered by the boroughs of 
Finsbury and of the Tower Hamlets. Islington was almost a solitude; and 
poets loved to contrast its silence and repose with the din and turmoil of the 
monster London. On the south the capital is now connected with its sub- 
urb by several bridges, not inferior in magnificence and solidity to the noblest 
works of the Caesars. In 1685 a single line of irregular arches, overhung by 
piles of mean and crazy houses, and garnished, after a fashion worthy of 
the naked barbarians of Daliomey, with scores of mouldering heads, impeded 
the navigation of the river. 


The City 

Of the metropolis, the Gty, properly so called, was the most important 
division. At the time of the Restoration it had been built, for the most part, 
of wood and plaster; the few bricks that were used were ill baked; the booths 
where goods were exposed to sale projected far into the streets, and were 
overhimg by the upper stories, A few specimens of this architecture may 
still be seen in those districts which were not reached by the great fire. 
Tlrnt fire had, in a few days, covered a space of little less than a square mile 
with the ruins of eighty-nine churches and of . thirteen thoxisand houses. But 
the City had risen again with a celerity which had excited the admiration of 
neighbouring countries. Unfortunately, the old lines of the streets had been 
to a great extent preserved; and those lines, originally traced in an age when 
even princesses performed their journeys on horseback, were often too nar- 
row to allow wheeled carri^es to pass each other with ease, and were there- 
fore ill adapted for the residence of wealthy persons in an age when a coach 
and six was a fashionable luxury. The style of building was, however, far 
superior to that of the City which liad perished. The orainary material was 
brick, of much better quality than had formerly been used. On the sites of 
the ancient parish churches had arisen a multitude of new domes, towers, 
and spires which bore the mark of the fertile genius of Wren. In every place 
save one the traces of the great devastation had been completely effaced. 
But the crowds of workmen, the scaffolds and the masses of hewn stone were 
still to be seen where the noblest of Protestant temples was slowly rising on 
the ruins of the old cathedral of St. Paul. 

In the seventeenth century the City was the merchant’s residence. Those 
mansions of the great old burghers which still exist have been turned into 
counting houses and warehouses: but it is evident that they were originally 
not inferior in magnificence to the dwellings which were then inhabited by 
the nobility. They sometimes stand in retired and gloomy courts, and are 
accessible only by inconvenient passages: but their dimensions are ample, 
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and their aspect stately. The entrances are decorated with richly carved 
pillars and canopies. Ilie staircases and landing places are not wanting in 
grandeur. The floors are sometimes of wood, tessellated after the fashion of 
France. The palace of Sir Robert Clayton, in the Old Jewry, contained a 
superb banqueting room wainscotted with cedar, and adorned with battles 
of gods and giants in fresco. Sir Dudley North ex^nded £4,000, a sum 
which would then have been important to a duke, on the rich furniture of his 
reception rooms in Basinghall street. In such abodes, under the last Stuarts, 
the heads of the great firms lived splendidly and hospitably. To their dwell- 
ing place they were bound by the strongest ties of interest and affection. 
There they had passed their youth, had made their friendships, had courted 
their wives, had seen their children grow up, had laid the remains of their 
parents in the earth, and expected that their own remains would be laid. 
That intense patriotism which is peculiar to the members of societies con- 
gregated withm a narrow space was, in such circumstances, strongly devel- 
oped. London was, to the Londoner, what Athens was to the Athenian of 
the age of Pericles, what Florence was to the Florentine of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The citizen was proud of the grandeur of his city, punctilious about 
her claims to respect, ambitious of her offices, and zealous for her franchises. 

The magnificence displayed by the first civic magistrate was almost regal. 
The gilded coach, indeed, which is now annually admired by the crowd, was 
not yet a part of his state. On great occasions he appeared on horseback, 
attended by a long cavalcade inferior in magnificence only to that which, 
before a coronation, escorted the sovereign from the Tower to Westminister. 
The lord mayor was never seen in public without his rich robe, his hood of 
black velvet, his gold chain, his jewel, and a great attendance of harbingers 
and guards. Nor did the world find anything ludicrous in the pomp which 
constantly surrounded him. For it was not more than proportioned to the 
place which, as wielding the strength and representing the dignity of the 
city of London, he was entitled to occupy in the state. That city, being 
then not only without equal in the country, but without second, had, during 
five and forty years, exercised almost as great an influence on the politics of 
England as Paris has, in our own time, exercised on the politics of France. 
In mtelligence London was greatly in advance of every other part of the 
kingdom. A government, support^ and trusted by London, could in a day 
obtain such pecuniary means as it would have taken months to collect from 
the rest of the island. 

Nor were the military resources of the capital to be despised. The power 
which the lord lieutenants exercised in other parts of the kingdom was in 
London entrusted to a commission of eminent citizens. Under the orders 
of this commission were twelve regiments of foot and two regiments of horse. 
An army of drapers’ apprentices and journeymen tailors,with common coun- 
cilmen for captains and aldermen for colonels, might not indeed have been 
able to stand its ground against regular troops; but there were then very 
few regular troops in the kingdom. A town, therefore, which could send 
forth, at an hour’s notice, twenty thousand men, abounding in natural cour- 
age, provided with tolerable weapons, and not altogether untinctured with 
martial discipline, could not but be a valuable ally and a formidable enemy. 
It was not forgotten that BAmpden and 'Pym had been protected from law- 
less t 3 nmny by the London trainbands; that, in the great crisis of the civil 
war, the London trainbands had marched to raise the siege of Gloucester; or 
that, in the movement against the military tjnrants which followed the down- 
fall of Richard Cromwell, the London trainbands had borne a signal part. 
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In truth, it is no exaggeraton to say that, but for the hostility of the City, 
Charles I would never have been vanquished, and that, without the help of 
the dty, Charles II could scarcely have been restored. 

These considerations may serve to explain why, in spite of that attraction 
which had, during a lon§ course of vears, gradually drawn the aristocracy 
westward, a few men of high rank had. continued, tiU a very recent period, to 
dwell in the vicinity of the Exchange and of the Guildhall. Shaftesbury and 
Buckingham, while engaged in bitter and unscrupulous opposition to the 
government, had thought that they could nowhere carry on their intrigues 
so conveniently or so securely as under the protection of the City magistrates 
and the City militia. Shaftesbury had therefore lived in Aldersgate street, 
at a house which may still easily be known by pilasters and wreaths, the 
graceful work of Inigo Jones. Buckingham had ordered his mansion near 
Charing Cross, once the abode of the archbishops of York, to be pulled 
down; and, while streets and ^lej^s which are still named after him were 
rising on that site, chose to reside in Dqwgate. These, however, were rare 
exceptions. Almost all the noble families of England had long migrated 
beyond the walls. 

Condition of the Streets 


We should greatly err if we were to suppose that any of the streets and 
squares then bore the same aspect as at present. The great majority of the 
houses, indeed, Imve, since that time, been wholly, or in great part, rebuilt. 
If the most fashionable parts of the capital could be placed before us, such as 
they then were, we should be disgusted by their squalid appearance, and 
poisoned by their noisome atmosphere. In Covent Garden a filthy and 
noisy market was hdd close to the dwellings of the great. Fnnt women 
screamed, carters fought, cabbage stalks and rotten apples accumulated in 
heaps at the thresholds of the countess of Berkshire and of the bishop of 
Durham. 


The centre of Lincoln’s Inn Fields was an open space where the rabble 
congregated every evening, within a few yards of Cardigan House and Win- 
chester House, to hear mountebanks harangue, to see bears dance, and to set 
dogs at oxen. Kubbish was shot in every part of the area. Horses were 
exercised there. The beggars were as noisy and importunate as in the worst 
governed cities of the continent. A Lincoln’s Inn mumper was a proverb, 
^e whole fraternity knew the arms and liveries of every charitably disposed 
grandee in the neighbourhood, and, as soon as his lordship’s coach and six 
appeared, came hopping and crawling in crowds to persecute him. These 
disorders lasted, in spite of many accidents, and of some legal proceedings, 
tiU, in the reign of Geoige II, Sir Joseph Jekyll, master of the rolls, was knocked 
down and nearly killed in tne middle of the square. Then at length palisades 
were set up, and a pleasant garden laid out. 

St. James’ square was a receptacle for all the offal and cinders, for all the 
dead cats and dead dogs of Westminster, At one time a cudgel player kept 
the ring there. At anothOT time an impudent squatter settled himself there, 
and built a shed for rubbish under the windows of the gilded saloons in which 
the first magnates of the realm, Norfolks, Ormondes, Kents, and Pembrokes, 
gave banquets and balls. It was not till these nuisances had lasted through 
a whole generation, and till much had been written about them, that the 
inhabitants applied to parliament for permission to put up rails, and to plant 
trees. 


H. W. — yOL. XX. z 
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When such was the state of the region inhabited by the most luxurious 
portion of society, we may easily believe that the great body of the population 
suffered what would now be considered as insupportable grievances. The 
pavement was detestable; all foreigners cried sh^e upon it. The drainage 
was so bad that in rainy weather the gutters soon became torrents. Several 
facetious poets have commemorated the fury with which these black rivulets 
roared down Snow Hill and Ludgate HUl, bearing to Fleet Ditch a vast tribute 
of animal and vegetable filth from the stalls of butchers and greengrocers. 
This flood was profusely thrown to right and left by coaches and carts. To 
keep as far from the carriage road as possible was therefore the wish of every 
pedestrian. The mild and timid gave the wall. The bold and athletic took 
it. If two roisterers met, they cocked their hats in each other’s faces, and 
pushed each other about till the weaker was shoved towards the kennel. If he 
was a mere bully he sneaked off, muttering that he should find a time. If 
he was pugnacious, the encounter probably ended in a duel behind Montague 
House. 

The houses were not numbered. There would indeed have been little 
advantage in numbering them; for of the coachmen, chairmen, porters, and 
errand boys of London, a very small proportion could read. It was necessary 
to use marks which the most ignorant could understand. The shops were 
therefore distingmshed ^ painted signs, which gave a gay and grotesque 
aspect to the streets. The walk from Charing Cross to Whitechapel lay 
through an endless succession of saracens’ heads, royal oaks, blue bears, and 

g olden lambs, which disappeared when they were no longer required for the 
irection of the common people. 

When the evening closed in, the difficulty and danger of walking about 
London became serious indeed. The garret windows were opened, and pails 
were emptied, with little regard to those who were passing below. Falls, 
bruises, and broken bones were of constant occurrence. For, till the last year 
of the reign of Charles II, most of the streets were left in profound darkness. 
Thieves and robbers plied their trade with impunity: yet they were hardly 
so terrible to peaceable citizens as another class of ruffians. It was a favourite 
amusement of dissolute young gentlemen to swagger by night about the town, 
breaking windows, upsetting sedans, beating quiet men, and offering rude 
caresses to pretty women. 


Lighting of London 

It ought to be noticed that, in the last year of the reign of Charles II, began 
a great mange in the police of London, a change which has perhaps added as 
much to the happiness of the body of the people as revolutions of much 
greater fame. An ingenious projector, named Edward Homing, obtained let- 
ters patent conveying to him, for a term of years, the exclusive right of light- 
ing up London. He undertook, for a moderate consideration, to place a light 
before every tenth door, on moonless nights, from Michaelmas to Lady Day, 
and from six to twelve of the clock. Those who now see the capital all the 
year round, from dusk to dawn, blazing with a splendour compared with 
which the illuminations for La Hogue and Blenheim would have looked pale, 
may perhaps smile to think of Hemmg’s lanterns, which glimmered feebly 
before one house in ten during a small part of one night in three. But such 
was not the feeling of his contemporaries. His scheme was enthusiastically 
applauded, and furiously attacked. The friends of improvement extolled him 
as the greatest of all the benefactors of his city. What, they asked, were the 
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boasted inventions of Archimedes, when compared with the achievement of 
the man who had turned the nocturnal shades into noonday? In spite of 
these eloquent eulogies the cause of darkness was not left undefended. There 
were fools in that age who opposed the introduction of what was called the 
new light as strenuously as fools in a later age opposed the introduction of 
vaccination and railroads, as strenuously as the fools of an age anterior to the 
dawn of history doubtless opposed the introduction of the plough and of 
alphabetical writing. Many ;^ears after the date of Heming’s patent there 
were extensive districts in which no lamp was seen. 

We may easily imagine what, in such times, must have been the state of 
the quarters of London which were peopled by the outcasts of society. Among 
those quarters one had attained a scandalous pre-eminence. On the con- 
fines of the City and the Temple had been founded, in the thirteenth century, 
a house of Carmelite friars, distinguished by their white hoods. The precinct 
of this house had, before the Reformation, been a sanctuary for criminals, and 
still retained the privilege of protecting debtors from arrest. Insolvents con- 
sequently were to be found in every dwelling, from cellar to garret. Of these 
a large proportion were knaves and libertines, and were followed to their 
asylum by women more abandoned than themselves. ^ The civil power was 
unable to keep order in a district swarming with such inhabitants; and thus 
Whitefriars became the favourite resort of all who wished to be emancipated 
from the restraints of the law. Though the immunities legally belonging to 
the place extended only to cases of debt, cheats, false witnesses, forgers, and 
highwaymen found refuge there. For amidst a rabble so desperate no peace 
officer’s life was in safety. At the cry of “Rescue!” bullies with swords and 
cudgels, and termagant hags with spits and broomsticks poured forth by 
hundreds; and the intruder was fortunate if he escaped back into Fleet 
street, hustled, stripped, and pumped upon. Even the warrant of the chief 
justice of England could not be executed without the help of a company of 
musketeers. Such relics of the barbarism of the darkest ages were to be found 
within a short walk of the chambers where Somers was studying history and 
law, of the chapel where Tillotson was preaching, of the coffee-house where 
Dryden was passing judgment on poems and plays, and of the hall where the 
Royal Society was examining the astronomical system of Isaac Newton. 

DIFFICUimr OF TRAVELLING 

The cMef cause which made the fusion of the different elements of society 
so imperfect was the extreme difficulty which our ancestors found in passing 
from place to place. Of all inventions, the alphabet and the printing press 
alone excepted, those inventions which abridge distance have done most for 
the civilisation of our species. Eveiy improvement of the means of locomo- 
tion benefits mankind morally and intellectually as well as materially, and 
not only facilitates the interchange of the various productions of nature and 
art, but tends to remove national and provincial antipathies, and to bind 
together all the branches of the great human family. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury the inhabitants of London were, for almost every practical purpose, 
farther from Reading than they now are from Edinburgh, and farther from 
Edinburgh than they are now from Vienna. 

The subjects of Charles II were not, it is true, quite unacquainted with 
that pmciple which has, in our own time, produced an unprecedented revo- 
lution in hyunan affairs, which has enabled navies to advance in the face of 
wind and tide, and battalions, attended by all their baggage and artillery, to 
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traverse kiMdoms at a pace equal to that of the fleetest race horse. The 
marquis of Worcester had recently observed the expansive power of moisture 
rarefied by heat. After many experiments he had succeeded in constructing 
a rude steam engine, wWch he called a fire water work, and which he pro- 
nounced to be an admirable and most forcible instrument of propulsion. But 
the marquis was suspected to be a madman, and known to be a papist. His 
inventions, therefore, found no favourable reception. His fire water work 
might, perhaps, furnish matter for conversation at a meeting of the Royal 
Society, but was not applied to any practical purpose. There were no rail- 
ways, except a few made of timber, from the mouths of the Northumbrian coal- 
pits to the banks of the Tyne. There was very little internal communication 
by water. A few attempts had been made to deepen and embank the natural 
streams, but with slender success. Hardly a sin^e navigable canal had been 
even projected. The English of that day were m the habit of talking with 
mingled admiration and despair of the immense trench by which Louis XIV 
had made a junction between the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. They 
little thought that their country would, in the course of a few generations, be 
intersected, at the cost of private adventurers, by artificial rivers making up 
more than four times the length of the Thames, the Severn, and the T^nt 
together. 

It was by the highways that both travellers and goods generally passed 
from place to place. And those highways appear to have been far worse than 
might have been expected from the degree of wealth and civilisation which 
the nation had even then attained. On the best lines of communication ^e 
ruts were deep, the descents precipitous, and the wajr often such as it was 
hardly possible to distinguish, in the dusk, from the uninclosed heath and fen 
which lay on both sides. Ralph Thoresby, the antiquary, was in danger of 
losing his way on the great North road, between Bamby Moor and Tuxford, 
and actually lost his way between Doncaster and York. Pepys and his wife, 
travelling in their coach, lost their way between Newbmy and Reading. In 
the course of the same tour they lost their way near Salisbury, and were in 
danger of having to pass the night on the plain. It was only in fine weather 
that the whole breadth of the road was available for wheeled vehicles. Often 
the mud lay deep on the right and the left; and only a narrow track of firm 
ground rose above the quagmire. At such times obstructions and quarrels 
were frequent, and the path was sometimes blocked up during a long time by 
carriers, neither of whom would break the way. It happened, almost every 
day, that coaches stuck fast, until a team of cattle comd be procured from 
some nei^bouring farm, to tug them out of the slough. But m bad seasons 
the traveler had to encounter inconveniences stiU more serious. 

Thoresby, who was in the habit of travelling between Leeds and the capital, 
has recorded, in his Diary, such a series of perils and disasters as might suffice 
for a j oumey to the Frozen Ocean or to the desert of Sahara. On one occasion 
he learned that the floods were out between Ware and London, that passengers 
had to swim for their lives, and that a higgler had perished in the attempt to 
cross. In consequence of these tidings he turned out of the high road and 
was conducted across some meadows, where it was necessary for him to ride 
to the saddle skirts in water. In the course of another journey he narrowly 
escaped being swept away by an inundation of the Trent. He was afterwards 
detained at Stamford four days, on account of the state of the roads, and 
then ventured to proceed only because fourteen members of the house of 
commons, who were going up in a body to parliament with guides and numer- 
ous attendants, took him into their company. 
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One chief cause of the badness of the roads seems to have been the defective 
state of the law. Every parish was bound to repair the highways which pa^ed 
through it. The peasantry were forced to give their gratuitous labour six 
^ys in the year. If this was not sufficient, hired labour was employed, and 
the expense was met by a parochial rate. That a route connecting two great 
towns, which have a lajge and thriving trade with each other, should be main- 
tained at the cost of the rural population scattered between them is obviously 
unjust; and this injustice was peculiarly glaring in the case of the §reat North 
road, which traversed very poor and thinly inhabited districts, and joined very 
rich and populous districts. Indeed it was not in the power of the parishes 
of Huntingdonshire to mend a highway worn by the constant traffic between 
the West Riding of Yorkshire and London. Soon after the Restoration this 
grievance attracted the notice of parliament; and an act, the first of our many 
turnpike acts, was passed, imposing a small toll on travellers and goods, for 
the purpose of keepmg some parts of this important line of communication in 
good repair. This innovation, however, excited many murmurs; and the 
other great avenues to the capital were long left under the old system. 

On the best highways heavy articles were, in the time of Charles II, gen- 
erally conveyed from place to place by stage waggons. In the straw of these 
vehicles nestled a crowd of passengers, who could not afford to travel by coach 
or on horseback, and who were prevented by infirmity, or by the weight of 
their lu^age, from going on foot. The expense of transmitting heavy goo^ 
in this way was enormous. From London to Birmingham the charge was 
seven pounds a ton; from London to Exeter twelve pounds a ton. This was 
about fifteen pence a ton for every mile, more by a third than was afterwards 
charged on turnpike roads, and fifteen times what is now demanded by rail- 
way companies. The cost of conveyance amounted to a prohibitory tax on 
many useful articles. Coal in particular was never seen except in the dis- 
tricts where it was produced, or in the districts to which it could be carried 
by sea, and was indeed always known in the south of England by the name of 
sea coal. 

On byroads, and generally throughout the country north of York and west 
of Exeter, goodfe were carried by long trains of packhorses. These strong and 
patient beasts, the breed of which is now extinct, were attended by a class of 
men who seem to have borne much resemblance to the Spanish muleteers. A 
traveller of humble condition often found it convenient to perform a journey 
mounted on a packsaddle between two baskets, imder the care of these hardy 
guides. The expense of this mode of conveyance was small. But the caravan 
moved at a foot’s pace; and in winter the cold was often insupportable. 

The rich commonly travelled in their own carriages, with at least four 
horses. Cotton, the facetious poet, attempted to go from London to the Peak 
with a single pair, but found at St. Albans that the journey would be insup- 
portably tedioiK, and altered his plan. A coach and six is in our time never 
seen, except as part of some p^eant. The frequent mention therefore of 
such equipages in old books is likely to mislead us. We attribute to magnifi- 
cence what was really the effect of a very disagreeable necessity. People, in 
the time of Charles II, travelled with six horses, because with a smaller number 
there was great danger of sticking fast in the mire. Nor were even six horses 
always sufficient. Vanbrugh, in the succeeding generation, described with 
great hmnour the way in which a country gentleman, newly chosen a member 
of parliament, went up to London. On tMt occasion all the exertions of six 
beasts, two of which had been taken from the plough, could not save the family 
coach from being imbedded in a quagmire. 
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Stage Coaches 

Public carriages had recently been much improved. During the years 
which immediately followed the Ilestoration, a dihgence ran between London 
and Oxford in two days. The passengers slept at Beaeonsfield. At length, 
in the spring of 1669, a great and daring innovation was attempted. It was 
announced fliat a veMcle, described as the flying coach, would perform the 
whole journey between sunrise and sunset. This spirited undertaking was 
solemnly considered and sanctioned by the heads of the university, and 
appears to have excited the same sort of interest which is excited in our own 
tune by the opening of a new railway. The vice-chancellor, by a notice 
affixed m all public ^ces, prescribed the hour and place of departure. The 
success of the experiment was complete. At ^ in me morning the carriage 
began to move from before the ancient front of All Souls college ; and at seven 
in the evening the adventurous gentlemen who had run the first risk were 
safely deposited at their inn in London. The emulation of the sister univer- 
sity was moved ; and soon a diligence was set up which in one day carried 
passei^ers from Cambridge to the capital At the close of the reign of Charles 
II, flying carriages ran thrice a week from London to the chief towns. But no 
stage coach, in(feed no stage wagon, appears to have proceeded further north 
than York, or further west than Exeter. The ordinary day^s journey of a 
flying coach was about fifty miles in the summer ; but in winter, when the 
ways were bad and the mghts long, little more than thirty. The Chester 
coach, the York coach, and the Exeter coach generally reached London in 
four ^ys during the fine season, but at Christmas not till the sixth day. 
The passengers, six in number, were all seated in the carriage. For accidents 
were so frequent that it would have been most perilous to mount the roof. 
The ordinary fare was about twopence ha%enny a mile in summer, and some- 
what more iu winter. 

This mode of travelling seemed to our ancestors wonderfully and indeed 
^armingly rapid. In a work published a few months before the death of 
Charles II, the flying coaches are extolled as far superior to any similar vehicles 
ever known in the world. Their velocity is the sul^ect of special commenda- 
tion, and is triumphantly contrasted with the sluggish pace of the continental 
posts. But with boasts like these was mingled the sound of complaint and 
mvective. _ The interests of large classes h^ been unfavourably affected by 
the establishment of the new diligences ; and, as usual, many persons were, 
from mere stupidity and obstinacy, disposed to clamour against the innova- 
tion, simply because it was an innovation. It was vehemently argued that 
this mode of conveyance would be fatal to the breed of horses and to the noble 
art of horsemanship ; that the Thames, which had long been an important 
nurse^ of seamen, would cease to be the chief thoroughfare from London up 
to^Windsor and down to Gravesend; that saddlers and spurriers would be 
ruined by hundreds ; that numerous inns, at which mounted travellers had 
been in the habit of stopping, would be deserted, and would no longer pay 
any rent ; that the new carriages were too hot in summer and too cold in 
winter; that the passei^ers were grievously annoyed by invalids and crying 
children ; that the coach sometimes reached the inn so late that it was impos- 
sible to get supper and sometimes started so early that it was impossible 
to get breakfast. On these groimds it was gravely recommended that no 
publie carriage should bo permitted to have more than four horses, to start 
oftener than once a week, or to go more than thirty miles a day. It was 
hoped that, if this regulation were adopted, all except the sick and the lame 
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would return to the old mode of trayelli^. Petitions embodying such opin- 
ions as these were presented to the king in council from several companies of 
the city of London, from several provincial towns, and from the justices of 
several counties. We smile at these things. It is not impossible that our 
descendants, when they read the history of the opposition offered by cupidity 
and prejudice to the improvements of the nineteenth century, may smile in 
their turn. 


HighvMymen 

Whatever might be the way in which a journey was performed, the travel- 
lers, unless they were numerous and well armed, ran considerable risk of being 
stopped and plimdered. The mounted highwa 3 unan, a marauder known to 
our generation only from books, was to be found on every main road. The 
waste tracts which lay on the gi-eat routes near London were emeciaUy 
haunted by plunderers of this class. Hounslow heath, on the great Western 
road, and Finchley common, on the great Northern road, were perhaps the 
most celebrated of these spots. The Cambridge scholars trembled when they 
approached Epping Forest, even in broad daylight. Seamen who had just 
been paid off at Chatham were often compelled to deliver their purses on Gads- 
hill, celebrated near a hundred years earlier by the greatest of poets as the 
scene of the depredations of Poins and Falstaff. The public authorities seem 
to have been often at a loss how to deal with the plunderers. At one time it 
was announced in the Gazette that several persons, who were strongly sus- 
pected of being highwaymen, but against whom there was not sufficient evi- 
dence, would oe paraded at Newgate in riding dresses: their horses would also 
be shown: and all gentlemen who had been robbed were invited to inspect this 
singular exhibition. On another occasion a pardon was publicly offered to a 
rolmer if he would give up some rough diamonds, of immense value, which 
he had taken when he stopped the Harwich mail. A short time after appeared 
another proclamation, warning the innkeepers that the eye of the government 
was upon them. Their criminal connivance, it was affirmed, enabled banditti 
to infest the roads with impunity. That these suspicions were not without 
foundation, is proved by the dying speeches of some penitent robbers of that 
age, who appear to have received irom the innkeepers services much resemb- 
ling those which Farqiffiar’s Boniface rendered to Gibbet. 

It was necessary to the success and even to the safety of the hi^wayman 
that he should be a bold and skilful rider, and that his maimers and appear- 
ance should be such as suited the master of a fine horse. He therefore held an 
aristocratical position in the community of thieves, appeared at fashionable 
coffee houses and gaming houses, and betted with men of guality on the race 
ground. Sometimes, indeed, he was a man of good famuy and education. 
A romantic interest there attached, and perhaps still attaches, to the names 
of freebooters of this class. The vulgar e^erly drank in tales of their ferocity 
and audacity, of their occasional acts of generosity and good nature, of their 
amours, of their miraculous escapes, of their desperate struggles, and of their 
manly bearing at the bar and in the cart. Thus it was related of Wilham 
Nevison, the great robber of Yorkshire, that he levied a quarterly tribute on 
aU the northern drovers, and, in return, not only spared them himself, but 
protected them against all other thieves; that he demanded purses in the 
most courteous manner; that he gave largely to the poor what he had taken 
from the rich; that his life was once spared by the royal clemency, but that he 
again tempted his fate, and at length died, in 1685, on the gallows of York. 
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It was related how Claude Duval, the French iiage of the duke of Rich- 
mond, took to the road, became captain of a formi(teble gan^, and had the 
honour to be named first in a royal proclamation against notorious offenders; 
how at the head of his troop he stopped a lady’s coach, in which there was a 
booty of £400; how he took only one hundred, and suffered the fair owner to 
ransom the rest by dancing a coranto with him on the heath ; how his vivacious 
gallantry stole away the hearts of aU women; how his dexterity at sword and 
pistol made bim a terror to all men; how, at length, in the year 1670, he was 
seized when overcome by wine; how dames of high rank visited him in prison, 
and with tears interceded for his life; how the king would have granted a 
pardon, but for the interference of Judge Morton, the terror of highwaymen, 
who threatened to resign his office unless the law were carried into full effect; 
and how, after the execution, the corpse lay in state with aU the pomp of 
scutcheons, wax lights, black hangings and mutes, till the same cruel judge, 
who had intercepted the mercy of the crown, sent officers to disturb the 
obsequies. Ih these anecdotes there is doubtless a large mixture of fable; 
but they are not on that account unworthy of being recorded; for it is both 
an authentic and an important fact that such tales, whether false or true, 
were heard by our ancestors with eagerness and faith. 


Inns 

All the various dangers by which the traveller was beset were greatly 
increased by darkness. He was therefore commonly desirous of having the 
shelter of a roof during the night; and such shelter it was not difficult to obtain. 
From a very early period the inns of England had been renowned. Our first 
great poet had described the excellent accommodation winch they afforded to 
the pilgrims of the fourteenth century. Nine and twenty persons, with their 
horses, found room in the wide chambers and stables of the Tabard in South- 
wark. The food was of the best, and the wines such as drew the company on 
to drink lai^ly. Two hundred years later, under the reign of Elizabeth, 
'William Harrison gave a lively description of the plenty and comfort of the 
great hostelries. The Continent of Europe, he said, comd show nothing like 
them. There were some in which two or three hundred people, with their 
horses, could without difficulty be lodged and fed. The bedding, the tapestry, 
above all the abundance of clean and fine linen was matter of wonder. Valu- 
able plate was often set on the tables. Nay, there were signs which had cost 
thirty or forty pounds. 

In the seventeenth centmy England abounded with excellent inns of every 
rank. The traveller sometimes, in a small villa^, lighted on a public house 
such as Walton has described, where the brick floor was swept clean, where 
the walls were stuck round with ballads, where the sheets smelt of lavender, 
and where a blazing fire, a cup of good ale, and a dish of trout fresh from the 
neighbouring brook, were to be procured at small charge. At the larger 
houses of entertainment were to be found beds himg with silk, choice cookery, 
^d claret equal to the best which was drunk in London. The irmkeepers too, 
it was said, were not like other innkeepers. On the Continent the landlord 
was the t 3 rrant of those who crossed the threshold. In England he was a ser- 
vant. Never was an Englishman more at home than when he took his ease 
in his inn. Even men of fortune, who might in their own mansions have 
enjoyed every luxuiy, were often m the habit of passing their evenings in the 
parlour of some neighbouring house of public entertainment. They seem to 
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have thou^t that comfort and freedom could in no other place be enjoyed in 
equal perfection. This feeling continued during many generations to be a 
national i^culiarity. The liberty and jollity of inns long furnished matter to 
our novelists and dramatists. Johnson declared that a tavern chair was the 
throne of human felicity; and Shenstone gently complained that no private 
roof, however friendly, gave the wanderer so warm a welcome as that which 
was to be found at an iim. 

POST opitcb; newspapers 

The mode in which correspondence was carried on between distant places 
may excite the scorn of the present generation; yet it was such as might have 
moved the admiration and envy of the polished nations of antiquity, or of the 
contemporaries of Raleigh and Cecil. A rude and imperfect establishment of 
posts for the conveyance of letters liad been set up by Charles I, and had been 
swept away by the civil war. Under the commonwealth the design was 
resumed. At the Restoration the proceeds of the post office, after all ex- 
penses had been paid, were settled on the duke of York, On most lines of 
road the mails went out and came in only on the alternate days. In Corn- 
wall, in the fens of Lincolnshire, and among the hills and lakes of Cumberland, 
letters were received only once a week. During a royal progress a daily post 
was despatched from the capital to the place where the court sojourned. 
There was also daily communication between London and the Downs; and 
the same privilege was sometimes extended to Tunbridge Wells and Bath at 
the seasons when those places were crowded by the great. The bags were 
carried on horseback day and night at the rate of about five miles an hour. 

To facilitate correspondence between one part of London and another was 
not originally one of the objects of the post office. But, in the reign of Charles 
II, an enterprising citizen of London, William Dockv^y, set up, at great 
expense a penny post, which delivered letters and parcels six or ei^ht times a 
day in the busy and crowded streets near the Exchange, and four times a day 
in the outskirts of the capital. This improvement was, as usual, strenuously 
resisted. Tlie porters complained that their interests were attacked, and tore 
down the placards in which the scheme was announced to the public. The 
excitement caused by Godfrey’s death, and by the discovery of Coleman’s 
papers, was then at its height. A cry was therefore raised that the penny 
post was a popish contrivance. The great Doctor Oates, it was afiirmea, had 
hinted a suspicion that the Jesuits wore at the bottom of the scheme, and 
that the bags, if examined, would be found full of treason. The utility of the 
enterprise was, however, so great and obvious that all opposition proved fruit- 
less. As soon as it became clear that the speculation would be lucrative, the 
duke of York complained of it as an infraction of his monopoly, and the courts 
of law decided in his favour. 

No part of the load which the old mails carried out was more important 
than the new letters. In 1685 nothing like the London daily paper of our 
time existed, or could exist. Neither the necessary capital nor the necessary 
skill was to be found. Freedom too was wanting, a want as fatal as that of 
either capital or skill. The press was not indeed at that moment under a 

K ieral censorship. The licencing act, which had been passed soon after the 
storation, had expired in 1679. Any person might therefore print, at his 
own risk, a history, a sermon, or a poem, without the previous approbation of 
any public officer; but the judges were unanimously of opinion that this 
liberty did not extend to gazettes, and that, by the common law of England, 
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no man, not authorised by the cro-wn, had a light to publish politick news. 
While the whig party was still formidable, the government tho^ht it expe- 
dient occasionally to connive at the violation of this rule. During the great 
battle of the Exclusion Bill, many newspapers were suffered to appear, the 
Protestant Intelligence, the Current Intelligence, the Domestic Intelligence, the 
True News, the Londm Mercury. None of these was published oftener than 
twice a week. None exceeded in size a single small leaf. The quantity of 
matter which one of them contained in a year was not more than is often 
found in two numbers of the Tines. After the defeat of the whi^ it was no 
longer necessary for the king to be sparing in the use of that which all his 
judges had pronounced to be his undoubted prerogative. At the dose of his 
reign no newspaper was suffered to appear without his allowance: and his 
allowance was given exclusively to the London Gazette. 

The London Gazette came out only on Mondays and Thursdays. The con- 
tents generally were a royal proclamation, two or three tory addiressesj notices 
of two or three promotions, an accoimt of a skirmish between the imperial 
troops and the janissaries on the Danube, a description of a highwayman, an 
announcement of a grand cockfight between two persons of honour, and an 
advertisement offering a reward for a strayed dog. The whole made up two 
pages of moderate size. Whatever was communicated respecting matters of 
the highest moment was communicated in the most meagre and formal style. 
Sometimes, indeed, when the government was disposed to gratify the public 
curiosity respecting an important transaction, a broadside was put forth 
giving fuller details than could be found in the Gazette: but neither the Gazette 
nor any supplementaiy broadside printed by authority ever contained any 
inteUi^nce which it did not suit the purposes of the court to publish. The 
most important parliamentary debates, the most important state trials, 
recorded in our history, were passed over in profound silence. 

In the capital the coffee houses supplied in some measure the place of a 
journal. Thither the Londoners flocked, as the Athenians of old flocked to 
the market place, to hear whether there was any news. There men might 
learn how brutally a whig had been treated the day before in Westminster 
Hall, what horrible accounts the letters from Edinburgh gave of the torturing 
of covenanters, how grossly the navy board had cheated the crown in the 
victualling of the fleet, and what grave charges the lord privy seal had brought 
against the treasury in the matter of the hearth money. But people who 
lived at a distance from the great theatre of political contention could be kept 
regularly informed of what was passing there only by means of news-letters. 
To prepare such letters became a calling in London, as it now is among the 
natives of India. The news-writer rambled from coffee room to coffee room, 
collecting reports, squeezed himself into the sessions house at the Old Bailey 
if there was an interesting trial, nay, perhaps obtained admission to the gallery 
of Whitehall, and noticed how the ^g and duke looked. In this way he 
gathered materials for weekly epistles destined to enlighten some county 
town or some bench of rustic ma^strates. 

Such were the sources from which the inhabitants of the largest provincial 
cities, and the great body of the gentry and clergy, learned almost all that 
they knew of the history of their own time. We must suppose that at Cam- 
bridge there were as many persons curious to know what was passing in the 
world as at almost any place m the kingdom, out of London. Yet at Cam- 
bridge, during a great part of the reign of Charles H, the doctors of laws and 
the masters of arts had no regular supply of news except through the London 
Gazette. At length the services of one of the collectors of inteDigence in the 
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capital were employed. That was a memorable day on which the first news- 
letter from London was laid on the table of the only coffee room in Cambridge. 


SCAKCITY OF BOOKS IN COUNTRY PLACES; FEMALE EDUCATION 

Literature which could be carried by the post bag then formed the greater 
part of the intellectual nutriment ruminated by the coimtry divines and 
country justices. The difliculty and expense of conveymg large packets from 
place to place was so great, that an extensive work was lon^r in rnnkiTig its 
way from Paternoster Row to Devonshire or Lancashire than it now is in 
reaching Kentucky. How scantily a rural parsonage was then furnished, 
even with books the most necessary to a theologian, has already been re- 
marked. The houses of the gentry were not more plentifully supplied. Few 
knights of the shire had libraries so good as may now perpetually oe found in 
a servants’ hall, or in the back parlour of a small shopkeeper. An esquire 
passed among to neighbours for a great scholar, if Hudibras and Baker’s 
Chronide, Tarlton’s Jests and the Seven Chamjnons of Christendom, lay in his 
hall window among the fishing rods and fowlmg pieces. No circulating 
lilirary, no book society then existed even in the capital: but in the capitd 
those students who could not afford to purchase largely had a resource. The 
shops of the great booksellers, near St. Paul’s churchyard, were crowded every 
day and all day long with readers; and a known customer was often permitted 
to carry a volume home. In the country there was no such accommodation; 
and every man was under the necessity of buying whatever he wished to re^. 

As to the lady of the manor and her daughters, their literary stores gen- 
erally consisted of a prayer book and a receipt book. But in truth theylost 
little by living in rural seclusion. For, even in the highest ranks, and in those 
situations which afforded the greatest facilities for mental improvement, the 
English women of that generation were decidedly worse educated than they 
have been at any other time since the revival of learning. At an earlier period 
they had studied the masterpieces of ancient genius. In the present day they 
seldom bestow much attention on the dead languages; but they are familiar 
with the tongue of Pascal and Molidre, with the tongue of Dante and Tasso, 
with the tongue of Goethe and Schiller; nor is there any purer or more graceful 
English than that which accomplished women now speak and write. But, 
during the latter part of the seventeenth century, the culture of the female 
mind seems to have been almost entirely neglected. If a damsel had tihe least 
smattering of literature she was regarded as a prodigy. Ladies highly bom, 
highly bred, and naturally quick witted, were unable to write a line in their 
mother tongue without solecisms and faults of spelling such as a charity girl 
would now be ashamed to commit. 

The explanation may easily be found. Extravagant licentiousness, the 
natural effect of extravagant austerity, was now the mode; and licentiousness 
had produced its ordinary effect, the moral and intellectual degradation of 
women. To their personm beauty, it was the fashion to pay rude and impu- 
dent homage. But the admiration and desire which they inspired were sel- 
dom mingled with respect, with affection, or with any chivalrous sentiment. 
The qualities which fit them to be companions, advisers, confidential friends, 
rather repelled than attracted the libertines of Whitehall. In that court a 
maid of honour, who dressed in such a manner as to do full justice to a white 
bosom, who ogled significantly, who danced voluptuously, who excelled in 
pert repartee, who was not a^bamed to romp with lords of the bedchamber 
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and captains of the guards, to sing sly verses with sly expression, or to put on 
a page’s dress for a frolic, was more likely to be followed and admired, more 
likely to be honoured with royal attentions, more likely to win a rich and 
noble husband than Jane Grey or Lucy Hutchinson would have been. In 
such circumstances the standard of female attainments was necessarily low; 
and it was more dangerous to be above that standard than to be beneath it. 
Extreme ignorance and frivolity were thought less unbecoming in a lady than 
the slight^t tincture of pedantry. Of the too celebrated women whose faces 
we stin admire on the walls of Hampton Court, few indeed were in the habit 
of reading anything more valuable than acrostics, lampoons, and translations 
of the Cldia and the Grand Cyrus. 

LITERAKT ATTADIMENTS OF GENTLEMEN 

The literary acquirements, even of the accomplished gentlemen of that 
generation, seem to have been somewhat less solid and profound than at an 
earlier or a later period. Greek learning, at least, did not flourish among us 
in the days of Charles II, as it had flourished before the civil war, or as it 
again flourished long after the Revolution. There were undoubtedly scholars 
to whom the whole Greek literature, from Homer to Photius, was familiar: 
but such scholars were to be found almost exclusively among the clergy resi- 
dent at the universities and even at the universities were few, and were not 
fully appreciated. At Cambridge it was not thought by any means necessary 
that a divine should be able to read the Gospels in the original. Nor was the 
standard at Oxford higher. When, in the reign of William III, Christ church 
rose up as one man to defend the genuineness of the epistles of Phalaris, that 
great college, then considered as the first seat of philology in the kingdom, 
could not muster such a stock of Attic learning as is now possessed by several 
youths at every great public school. It may easily be supposed that a dead 
language, neglected at the imiversities, was not much studied by men of the 
wond. In a former the poetry and eloquence of Greece had been the 
delight of Raleigh and Falkland. In a later age the poetry and Sequence of 
Greece were the delight of Pitt and Pox, of Win dham and Grenville. But 
during the latter part of the seventeenth century there was in England scarcely 
one eminent statesman who could read with enjoyment a page of Sophocles 
or Plato. 

Good Latin scholars were numerous. The language of Rome, indeed, had 
not altogether lost its imperial character, and was still, in many parts of 
Europe, almost indispensable to a traveller or a negotiator. To speak it well 
wa& therefore a much more common accomplishment than in our time; and 
neither Oxford nor Cambridge wanted poets who, on a great occasion, coifld 
lay at the foot of the throne happy imitations of the verses in which Virgil 
and Ovid had celebrated the greatness of Augustus. 

INFLUENCE OF FRENCH LITERATCRE 

Yet even the Latin was giving way to a yov^er rival. France united at 
that time almost every species of ascendency. Her military glory was at the 
height. She had vanquished mighty coalitions. She had mctated treaties. 
She had subjugated great cities and provinces. She had forced the Castilian 
pride to yield her me precedence. She had summoned Italian princes to 
prostrate themselves at her footstool. Her authority was supreme in all 
matters of good breeding, from a duel to a minuet. She determined how a 
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gentleman’s coat must be cut, how long his peruke must be, whether his heels 
must be high or low, and whether the lace on his hat must be broad or narrow. 
In literature die gave law to the world. The fame of her great writers filled 
Europe. No other country could produce a tragic poet equal to Bacine, a 
comic poet equal to Molidre, a trifler so agreeable as La Fontaine, a rheto- 
rician so skilful as Bossuet. The hterary glory of Italy and of Spain had set; 
that of Germany had not yet dawned. The genius, therefore, of the eminent 
men who adorned Paris shone forth with a splendour which was set off to full 
advantage by contrast. France, indeedj had at that time an empire over 
mankind, such as even the Roman republic never attained. For, when Rome 
was politically dominant, she was in arts and letters the humble pupil of 
Greece. France had, over the surrounding countries, at once the ascendency 
which Rome had over Greece, and the ascendency which Greece had over 
Rome. French was fast becoming the universal language, the language of 
fashionable society, the language of diplomacy. At seversd courts princes and 
nobles spoke it more accurately and politely than their mother tongue. 

In our island there was less of this servility than on the Continent. Neither 
our good nor our bad qualities were those of imitators. Yet even here homage 
was paid, awkwardly indeed and suUenly, to the literary supremacy of our 
neighbours. The melodious Tuscan, so familiar to the gallants and ladies of 
the court of Elizabeth, sank into contempt. A gentleman who quoted Horace 
or Terence was considered in good company as a pompous pedant. But to gar- 
nish his conversation with scraps of French was the best proof which he could 
give of his parts and attainments. New canons of criticism, new models of 
style came into fasliion. The quaint ingenuity which had deformed the verses 
of Donne, and had been a blemish on those of Cowley^ disappeared from our 
poet^. Our prose became less majestic, less artfuUy mvolved, less variously 
musical than that of an earlier age, but more lucid, more easy, and better 
fitted for controversy and narrative. In these changes it is impossible not to 
recognise the influence of French precept and of French example. Great 
masters of our language, in their most dignified compositions, affected to use 
French words, when English words, quite as expressive and melodious, were 
at hand; and from Franco was imported the tragedy in rhyme, an exotic 
which, in our soil, drooped, and speedily ched. 

IMMORALITY OF THE POLITE LITERATURE OP ENGLAND 

It would have been well if our writers had also copied the decorum which 
their great French contemporaries, with few exceptions, preserved; for the 
profligacy of the English plays, satires, songs, and novels of that age is a deep 
blot on our national fame. The evil may easily be traced to its source. The 
wits and the Puritans had never been on friendly terms. There was no sympa- 
thy between the two classes. They looked on the whole ss^stem of human life 
from different points and in different li^ts. The earnestness of each was the 
jest of the other. The pleasures of each were the torments of the other. To 
the stem precisian even the innocent sport of the fancy seemed a crime. To 
light and festive natures the solemnity of the zealous brethren furnished 
copious matter of ridicule. 

The war between wit and Puritanism soon became a war between wit and 
morality. The hostility excited by a grotesque caricature of virtue did not 
spare virtue herself. Whatever the canting roundhead had re^rded with 
reverence was insulted. Whatever he had proscribed was favoured. Because 
he had been scrupulous about trifles, all scruples were treated with derision. 
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Because he had covered his failings with the mask of devotion, men were 
encouraged to obtrude with cynic impudence ah their most scandalous vices 
on the public eye. Because he had punished illicit love with barbarous sever- 
ity, vugin purity, and conjugal fidelity were to be made a jest. To that 
sanctimonious jargon which was his shibboleth, was opposed another jargon 
not less absurd and much more odious, M he never opened his mouth except 
in Scriptural phrase, the new breeds of wits and fine gentlemen never opened 
their mouths without uttering ribaldry of which a porter would now be 
ashamed, and without calling on their Maker to cmrse them, sink them, con- 
found them, blast them, and damn them. 

The spirit of the anti-Puritan reaction pervades almost the whole polite 
literature of the reign of Charles 11. But the very quintessence of that spirit 
will be found m the comic drama. The playhouses, shut by the meddling 
fanatic in the day of his power, were again crowded. To their old attractions 
new and more powerful attractions had been added. Scenery, dresses, and 
decorations such as would now be thought mean or absurd, but such as would 
have been esteemed incredibly magnificent by those who, early in the seven- 
teenth century, sat on the filthy benches of the Hope, or under the thatched 
roof of the Rose, dazzled the eyes of the multitude. The fascination of sex 
was called in to aid the fascination of art: and the young spectator saw, with 
emotions unknown to the contemporaries of Shakespeare and Jonson, tender 
and sprightly heroines personated oy lovely women. From the day on which 
the theatres were reeled they fecame seminaries of vice; and the evil 
propagated itself. The profligacy of the representations soon drove away 
sober people. The frivolous and dissolute who remained required every year 
stronger and stronger stimulants. Thus the artists corrupted the spectators, 
and the spectators the artists, till the turpitude of the ^ama became such 
as must astonish all who are not aware that extreme relaxation is the natural 
effect of extreme restraint, and that an age of hypocrisy is, in the regular 
course of thinm, followed by an age of impudence. 

Such was &e state of the drama; and the drama was the department of 

E olite literature in which a poet had the best chance of obtaining a subsistence 
y his pen. The sale of books was so small that a man of the greatest name 
could expect only a pittance for the cop 3 night of the best TOrformance. There 
cannot be a stronger instance than the fate of Dryden’s last production, the 
Foibles. That volume was published when he was universally admitted to be 
the chief of living Endish poets. It contains about twelve thousand lines. 
The versification is admirable; the narratives and descriptions full of life. 
To this day Palamon and Arcite, Cymon and Iphigenia, Theodore and Honoria 
are the delight both of critics and of schoolboys. The collection includes 
Alexander’s Feast, the noblest ode in our language. For the copyright Dryden 
received £250, less than in our da^ has sometimes been paid for two articles 
in a review. Nor does the bargain seem to have been a hard one. For the 
book went off slowl 3 r; and the second edition was not required till the author 
had been ten years in his grave. 

By writing for the theatre it was possible to earn a much larger sum with 
much less trouble. Southern made £700 by one plajr. Otway was raised 
from beggary to temporaij affluence by the success of nis Don Carlos. Shad- 
well cleared £130 by a single representation of the Squire of Alsatia. The 
consequence was that every man who had to live by his wit wrote plays, 
whether he had any mtemal vocation to write plays or not. It was thus with 
Dryden. As a satirist he has rivalled Juvenal. As a didactic poet he per- 
haps might, with care and meditation, have rivalled Lucretius. Of lyric poets 
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he is, if not the most sublime, the most brilliant and spirit-stirring. But 
nature, profuse to him of many rare gifts, had denied him the dramatic faculty. 
Nevertheless all the energies of his best years were wasted on dramatic com- 
position. He had too much judgnaent not to be aware that in the power of 
exhibiting character by means of dialogue he was deficient. That deficiency 
he did his best to conceal, sometimes by surprising and amusing incidents, 
sometimes by stately declamation, sometimes by harmonious numbers, some- 
times by ribaldry but too well suited to the taste of a profane and licentious 
pit. Yet he never obtained any theatrical success equal to that which re- 
warded the exertions of some men far inferior to him in general powers. He 
thought himself fortunate if he cleared a hundred guineas by a play; a scanty 
remuneration, yet apparently larger than he could have earned in any other 
way by the same quantity of labour. 

The recompense which the wits of that age could obtain from the public 
was so small that they were under the necessity of eking out their incomes by 
levying contributions on the great. Every rich and good-natured lord was 
pestered by authors with a mendicancy so importunate and a flattery so 
abject as may in our time seem incredible. The patron to whom a work was 
inscribed was expected to reward the writer with a purse of gold. The fee 
paid for the dedication of a book was often much larger than the sum which 
any publisher would give for the copyright. Books were therefore frequently 
printed merely that they might be dedicated. This traffic in praise producea 
the effect which might have been expected. Adulation pushed to the verge, 
sometimes of nonsense and sometimes of impiety, was not thought to disgrace 
a poet. Indepndence, veracity, self respect were things not required by the 
world from hun. In truth, he was in morals something between a pandar 
and a beggar. 


STATE OF SCIENCE IN ENGLAND 

It is a remarkable fact that, while the lighter literature of England was 
thus becoming a nuisance and a national disgrace, the English genius was 
effecting in science a revolution which will, to the end of time, be reckoned 
among the highest achievements of the human intellect. Bacon had sown 
the good seed in a sluggish soil and an ungenial season. He had not expected 
an early crop, and in his last testament had solemnly bequeathed his fame 
to the next age. During a whole generation his philosophy had, amidst 
tumults, wars, and proscriptions, been slowly ripening in a few well consti- 
tuted minds. While factions were struggling for dominion over each other, 
a small body of sages had turned away with benevolent disdain from the 
conflict, and had devoted themselves to the nobler work of extending the 
dominion of man over matter. As soon as tranquillitj^ was restored, these 
teachers easily found attentive audience. For the discipline through which 
the nation had passed had brought the public mind to a temper well fitted 
for the reception of the Verulamian doctrine. The year 1660, the era of 
the restoration of the old constitution, is also the era from which dates the 
ascendencj)' of the new philosophy. In that year the Royal Society, destined 
to be a chief agent in a long series of glorious and salutary reforms, began to 
exist. In a few months experimental science became all the mode. The 
transfusion of blood, the ponderation of air, the fixation of mercury, suc- 
ceeded to that place in the public mind which had been lately occupied by 
the controversies of the Rota. Dreams of perfect forms of government made 
way for dreams of wings with which men were to fly from the Tower to the 
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Abbey, and of double-keeled ships which were never to founder in the fiercest 
storm. All classes were hurried along by the prevailing sentiment. Cavalier 
and roundhead, churchman and Puritan were for once allied. Divines, 
jurists, statesmen, nobles, princes, swelled the triumph of the Baconian phil- 
osophy. Poets sang with emulous fervour the approach of the golden age. 
Cowley, in lines weighty with thought and resplendent with wit, urged the 
chosen seed to take possession of the promised land flowing with milk and 
honey, that land which their great dehverer and lawgiver had seen, as from 
the summit of Pisgah, but had not been permitted to enter. Dryden, with 
more zeal than knowledge, joined his voice to the general acclamation, and 
Wetold things which neither he nor anybody else understood. The Royal 
Society, he predicted, would soon lead us to the extreme verge of the globe, 
and there delight us with a better view of the moon. 

The spirit of Francis Bacon was abroad, a spirit admirably compounded of 
audacity and sobrietv. There was a strong persuasion that the whole world 
was full of secrets of high moment to the happiness of man, and that man 
had, by his Maker, been entrusted with the key which, rightly used, would 
give access to them. There was at the same time a conviction that in physics 
it was impossible to arrive at the knowledge of general laws except oy the 
careful observation of particular facts. Deeply impressed with these great 
truths, the professors of the new philosophy applied themselves to their task, 
and, before a ^[uarter of a century had expired, they had given ample earnest 
of what has since been achieved. Already a reform of agriculture had been 
commenced. New vegetables were cultivate. New implements of husbandry 
were employed. New manures were applied to the sod. Evelyn had, under 
the formal sanction of the Royal Society, given instruction to his countrymen 
in planting. Temple, in his intervals of leisure, had tried many experiments 
in horticulture, and had proved that many delicate fruits, the natives of more 
favoured climates, might, with the help of art, be grown on English ground. 
Medicine, which in Fi^ce was still in abject bondage, and afforded an inex- 
haustible subject of just ridicule to Moli^re, had in England become an expe- 
rimental and progressive science, and every day made some new advance, in 
defiance of Hippocrates and Galen. The attention of speculative men had 
been, for the first time, directed to the important subject of sanitary police. 
The great plague of 1665 induced them to consider with care the defective 
architecture, draining, and ventilation of the capital. The great fire of 1666 
afforded an opportunity for effecting extensive improvements. The whole 
matter was diligently examined by the Royal Society; and to the suggestions 
of that body must be partly attributed the changes which, though far short 
of what the public welfare required, yet made a wide difference between the 
new and the old London, and probably put a final close to the ravages of 
pestilence in our country. 

At the same time one of the founders of the society. Sir William Petty, 
created the science of political arithmetic, the humble but indispensable hand- 
maid of political philosophy. No kingdom of nature was left unexplored. 
To that period belong the chemical mscoveries of Boyle, and the earliest 
botanical researches of Sloane. It was then that Ray nc^e a new classifica- 
tion of birds and fishes, and that the attention of Woodward was first drawn 
towards fossils and shells. One after another phantoms which had haunted 
the world through ages of darkness fled before the light. Astrology and 
alchemy became jests. Soon there was scarcely a county in which some of 
the quorum did not smile contemptuously when an old woman was brought 
before them for riding on broomsticks or giving cattle the murrain. But it 
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was in those noblest and most arduous departments of knowledge in which 
induction and mathematical demonstration co-operate for the discovery of 
truth, that the English genius won in that age the most memorable triumphs. 
Jolm Wallis placed the whole system of statics on a new foundation. Edmund 
Halley investigated the properties of the atmosphere, the ebb and flow of the 
sea, the laws of magnetism, and the course of the comets; nor did he shrink 
from toil, peril, and exile in the course of science. While he, on the rock 
of St. Helena, mapped the constellations of the southern hemisphere, our 
national observatory was rising at Greenwich; and John Flamsteea, the first 
astronomer royal, was commencing that long series of observations which is 
never mentioned without respect and gratitude in any part of the globe. 

But the glory of these men, eminent as they were, is cast into the shade 
by the transcendent lustre of one immortal name. In Isaac Newton two 
!^ds of intellectual power, which have little in common, and which are not 
often found together in a very high degree of vigour, but which nevertheless 
are equally necessary in the most sublime departments of physics, were 
united as they have never l^n united before or since. There may have 
been minds as happily constituted as his for the cultivation of pure mathe- 
matical science; there may have been minds as happily constituted for the 
cultivation of science purely experimental: but in no other mind have the 
demonstrative faculty and the inductive faculty coexisted in such extreme 
exceUence and perfect harmony. Perhaps in an age of Scotists and Thomists 
even his intellect might have run to waste, as many intellects ran to waste 
which were inferior only to his. Happily the spirit of the ^e on which his 
lot was cast, gave the ri^ht direction to his mind; and his mind reacted with 
tenfold force on the spirit of the ajge. In the year 1685 his fame, though 
splendid, was only dawning; but his genius was in the meridian. His great 
work, that work which effected a revolution in the most important provinces 
of natural philosophy, had been completed, but was not yet published, and 
was Just about to oe submitted to the consideration of the Royal Society. 


STATE OP THE FINE AETS 

It is not very easy to explain why the nation which was so far before 
its neighbours in science shoiud in art have been far behind them all. Yet 
such was the fact. It is true that in architecture, an art which is half a 
science, an art in which none but a geometrician can excel, an art which has 
no standard of grace but what is directly or indirectly dependent on utility, 
an art of which the creations derive a part, at least, of their majesty from 
mere bulk, our country could boast of one truly great man, Christopher Wren; 
and the fire which laid London in ruins had given him an opportimity, unpre- 
cedented in modem history, of displaying his powers. The austere beauty 
of the Athenian portico, the gloomy sublimity of the Gothic arcade, he was, 
like almost all his contemporaries, incapable of emulating, and perha]^ incap- 
able of appreciating: but no man, bom on our side of the Alps, has imitated 
with so much success the magnificence of the paJace-like churches of Italy. 
Even the superb Louis has left to posterity no work which can bear a com- 
parison with Saint Paul’s. 

But at the close of the reign of Charles II there was not a single English 
painter or statuary whose name is now remembered. 

It is time that this description of the England which Charles II governed 
should draw to a close. Yet one subject of the highest moment still rem^s 

H. W. — TOIi. XX, SA 
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xintouched. Nothing has as yet been said of the great body of the people, 
of those who held the ploughs, who tended the oxen, who toiled at the looms 
of Norwich and squared the Portland stone for St. Paul’s. Nor can very 
much be said. The most numerous class is precisely the class respecting 
which we have the most meagre information. In those times phil^thro- 
pists did not yet regard it as a sacred duty, nor had demagogues yet found 
it a lucrative trade, to expatiate on the distress of the labourer. History was 
too much occupied with courts and camps to spare a line for the hut of the 
peasant or for the garret of the mechanic. The press now often sends forth 
m a day a gimter quantity of discussion and declamation about the condition 
of the working man than was published during the twenty-eight years which 
elapsed between the Restoration and the Revolution. But it would be a 
great error to infer from the increase of complaint that there has been any 
increase of misery. 


STATE OF THE COMMON PEOPLE 

The great criterion of the state of the common people is the amount of 
their wages; and, as four-fifths of the common people were, in the seventeenth 
century, employed in agriculture, it is especially important to ascertain what 
were men the wages of agricultural industry. On this subject we have the 
means of arriving at conclusions sufficiently exact for our pu^ose. 

Sir William Petty, whose mere assertion carries great weight, informs us 
that a labourer was by no means in the lowest state who received for a day’s 
work fourpence with food, or eightpence without food. Four shilling^ a 
week therefore were, according to Petty’s calculation, fair agricultural wages. 
That this calculation was not remote from the truth we have abundant proof. 
About the beginning of the year 1685 the justices of Warwickshire, m the 
exercise of a power entrusted, to them by an act of Elizabeth, fixed, at their 
quarter sessions, a scale of wages for the county, and notified that every 
employer who gave more than the authorised sum, and every working man 
who received more, would be liable to punishment. The wages of the com- 
mon agricultural labourer, from March to September, were fixed at the pre- 
cise sum mentioned by Petty, namely four shillings a week without food. 
From September to March the wages were to be omy three and sixpence a 
week. 

But in that age, as in ours, the earnings of the peasant were very different 
in different parts of the kingdom. The wages of Warwickshire were prob- 
ably about me average, and those of the counties near the Scottish border 
below it: but there were more favoured districts. In the same year, 1^, 
a gentleman of Devonshire, named Richard Dunning, published a smaU tract, 
in which he described the condition of the poor of that county. That he 
understood his subject well it is impossible to doubt; for a few months later 
his work was reprinted, and was, by the magistrates assembled in quarter 
scions at Exeter, strongly recommended to the attention of all parochial 
officers. According to him, the wages of the Devonshire peasant were, with- 
out food, about five shillings a week. Still better was &e condition of the 
labourer in the neighbourhood of Bury St. Edmund’s. Tbe ma^trates of 
Suffolk met there in the spring of 1682 to fix a rate of wages, and resolved 
that, where the labourer was not boarded, he should have five shillings a week 
in winter, and six in summer. 

In 1661 the justices at Chdmsford had fixed the wages of the Essex 
labourer, who was not boarded, at six shillings in winter and seven in summer. 
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This seems to have been the highest remmieration given in the kingdom 
for agricultural labour between the Restoration and the Revolution; and it is 
to be observed that, in the year in which this order was made, the necessaries 
of life were immoderately dear. Wheat was at seventy shillings the quarter, 
which would even now be considered as almost a famine price. 

These facts are in perf^t accordance with another fact which seems to 
deserve consideration. It is evident that, in a country where no man can 
be compelled to become a soldier, the ranks of an army cannot be filled if 
the government offers much less than the w^es of common rustic labour. 
At present the pay and beer money of a private in a raiment of the line 
amount to seven shillings and sevenpence a week. This stipend, coupled 
with the hope of a pension, does not attract the English youth in sufiBcient 
numbers; and it is found necessary to supply the deficiency by enlisting 
largely from among the poorer population of Munster and Connaught, The 
pay of the private foot soldier in 1685 was only four shillings and eightpence 
a week; yet it is certain that the government in that year found no difficulty 
in obtaining many thousands of Ei^lish recruits at very short notice. The 
pay of the private foot soldier in the army of the Commonwealth had been 
seven ahillmgs a week, that is to say as much as a corporal received under 
■Charles II; and seven shillings a week had been found sufficient to fill the 
ranks with men decidedly superior to the generality of the people. On the 
whole, therefore, it seems reasonable to conclude that, in the rei^ of Charles 
n, the ordinary wages of the peasant did not exceed four shillings a week; 
but that, in some parts of the kingdom, five shillings, six shillings, and, dtir- 
ing the summer months, even seven shillings were paid. At present a district 
where a labouring man earns only seven shillings a week is thought to be in 
a state shocking to humanity. The average is very much higher; and, in 
prosperous counties, the weekly wages of husbandmen amount to twelve, 
fourteen, and even sixteen shillings. 

The remuneration of workmen employed in manufactures has always been 
higher than that of the tillers of the soil. In the year 1680 a member of the 
house of commons remarked that the high wages paid in this country made 
it impossible for our textures to maintain a competition with the products of 
the mdian looms. An English mechanic, he said, instead of slaving like a 
native of Bengal for a piece of copper, exacted a shilling a day. OtW evi- 
dence is extant, which proves that a shilling a day was the pay to which the 
English workman then thought himself entitle, but that he was often 
forced to work for less. The conunon people of that age were not in the 
habit of meeting for public discussion, or haranguing, or of petitioning par- 
liament. No newspaper pleaded their cause. It was in rude rhyme that 
their love and hatred, their exultation and their distress found utterance. A 
great part of their history is to be learned only from their ballads. One of 
the most remarkable of the popular lays chaunted about the streets of Nor- 
wich and Leeds in the time of Charles n may stiU be read on the original 
broadside. It is the vehement and bitter cry of labour against capital. It 
■describes the good old times when every artisan employed in the woollen 
manufacture lived as well as a farmer. But those times were past. Sixpence 
a day was now all that could be earned by hard labour at the loom. If the 
poor complained that they could not live on such a pittance, they were told 
that they were free to take it or leave it. For so miserable a recompense were 
the producers of wealth compelled to toil, rising early and lying down late, 
while the master clothier, eating, sleeping, and idling, became rich by their 
•exertions. A shilling a day, the poet decmes, is what the weaver would have. 
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if justice were done. We may therefore conclude that, in the generation 
wnich preceded the Revolution, a workman employed in the great staple 
manufacture of England thought himself fairly paid if he gained six shil- 
lings a week. 

It may here be noticed that the practice of setting children prematurely 
to work, a practice which the state, the legitimate protector of those who 
cannot protect themselves, has, in our time, wisely and humanely interdicted, 
prevailed in the seventeenth century to an extent which, when compared 
with the extent of the manufacturing system, seems almost incredible. At 
Norwich, the chief seat of the clothing trade, a little creature of six years old 
was thought fit for labour. Several writers of that time, and among them 
some who were considered as eminently benevolent, mention, with exulta- 
tion, the fact that in that single city boys and girls of very tender age created 
wealth exceeding what was necessary for their own subsistence by twelve 
thousand pounds a year. The more carefully we examine the history of the 
past, the more reason shall we find to dissent from those who imagine that 
our age has been fruitful of new social evils. The truth is that the evils are, 
with scarcely an exception, old. That which is new is the intelligence which 
discerns and the humanity which remedies them. 

When we pass from the weavers of cloth to a different class of artisans, 
our inquiries will still lead us to nearly the same conclusions. During several 
generations, the commissioners of Greenwich hospital have kept a register 
of the w^es paid to different classes of workmen who have been employed in 
the repairs of the building. From this valuable record it appears that, in the 
course of a hundred and twenty years, the daily eammgs of the bricklayer 
have risen from half a crown to four and tenpence, those of the mason from 
half a crown to five and threepence, those of the carpenter from half a crown 
to five and five pence, and those of the plumber from three shillings to five and 
sixpence. 

It must be remembered that those labourers who were able to maintain 
themselves and their families by means of wages were not the most necessi- 
tous members of the commimity. Beneath them lay a large class which 
could not subsist without some aid from the parish. There can hardly be a 
more important test of the condition of the common people than the ratio 
which this class bears to the whole society. At present the men, women, and 
children who receive relief appear from the oflScial returns to be, in bad years, 
one-tenth of the inhabitants of England, and, in good years, one-thirt^nth. 
Gregory King estimated them in his time at more than a fifth; and this esti- 
mate, which all our respect for his authority will scarcely prevent us from 
calling extravagant, was pronoimced by Davenant eminently judicious. 

We are not quite without the means of forming an estimate for ourselves. 
The poor rate was undoubtedly the heaviest tax borne by our ancestors in 
those days. It was computed, in the reign of Charles 11, at near seven hxm- 
dred thousand pounds a year, much more than the produce either of the 
excise or of the customs, and little less than half the entire revenue of the- 
crown. The poor rate went on increasing rapidly, and appears to have risen 
in a short time to between eight and nine hundrra thousand a year, that is to 
say, to one-sixth of what it now is. The population was then less than a 
third of what it now is. The minimum of wages, estimated in money, was 
half of what it now is; and we can therefore hardly suppose that the average 
allowance made to a pauper can have been more than naif of what it now is. 
It seeins to follow that the proportion of the English people which received 
parochial relief then must have been larger than the proportion which receives. 
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relief now. It is good to speak on such questions with diffidence: but it has 
certainly never yet been proved that pauperism was a less heavy burden or 
a less serious social evil during the last quarter of the seventeenth century 
than it is in our own time. 

In one respect it must be admitted that the progress of civilisation has 
diminished the physical comforts of a portion of the poorest class. It has 
already been mentioned that, before ihe Revolution, many thousands of 
square miles, now enclosed and cultivated, were marsh, forest, and heath. Of 
this wild land much was, by law, common, and much of what was not com- 
mon by law was worth so little that the proprietors suffered it to be common 
in fact. In such a tract, squattem and trespassers were tolerated to an 
extent now unknown. Tlie peasant who dwelt there could, at little or no 
charge, procure occasionally some palatable addition to his hard fare, and 
provide himself with fuel for the winter. He kept a flock of geese on what 
is now an orchard rich with apple blossoms. He snared wild fowl on the fen 
which has long since been drained and divided into com fields and turnip 
fields. He cut turf among the furze bushes on the moor which is now a 
meadow bright with clover and renowned for butter and cheese. The pro- 
gress of agriculture and the increase of population necessarily deprived him 
of these privileges. 

BENEFITS OF THE PEOGHB8S OF CIVILISATION 

But against this disadvantage a long list of advantages is to be set off. 
Of the blessings which civilisation and philosophy bring with them a large 
proportion is common to all ranks, and would, if withdrawn, be missed as 
painfully by the labourer as by the peer. The market place which the rustic 
can now reach with his cart in an hour was, a hundred and sixty years ago, 
a day’s journey from him. The street which now affords to the artisan, 
during the whole night, a secure, a convenient, and a brilliantly lighted walk 
was, a hundred and sixty years ago, so dark after sunset that he would not 
have been able to see his hand, so ill paved that he would have run constant 
risk of breaking his neck, and so ill watched that he would have been in immi- 
nent danger of being knocked down and plundered of his small earnings. 
Every bricklayer who falls from a scaffold, every sweeper of a crossing who 
is run over by a carriage, may now have his wounds dressed and his liinbs set 
with a skill such as, a hundred and sixty years ago, all the wealth of a great 
lord like Ormonde, or of a merchant prince like Clayton, could not nave 
purchased. Some frightful diseases have been extirpated by science; and 
some have been banished by police. The term of human life has been length- 
ened over the whole kingdom, and especially in the towns. The year 1686 
was not accounted sickly; yet in the year 1686 more than one m twenty- 
three of the inhabitants of the capital died. The difference in salubrity 
between London of the nineteenth century and the London of the seven- 
teenth century is very far greater than the difference between London in an 
ordinaiy season and London in the cholera. 

Still more important is the benefit which aU orders of society, and espe- 
cially the lower orders, have derived from the mollifying influence of civilisa- 
tion on the national character. The groundwork of that character has indeed 
been the same through many generations, in the sense in which the groun<i- 
work of the character of an individual may be said to be the same when he is 
a rude and thoughtless schoolboy and when he is a refined and accomplished 
man. It is pleasing to reflect that the public mind of England has softened 
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while it haa ripened, and that we have, in the^ course of ages, become, not 
only a wiser, but also a kinder people. There is scarcely a page of the his- 
tory or lighter literature of the seventeenth century which does not contain 
some proof that our ancestors were less humane than their posterity. The 
discipUne of workshops, of schools, of private families, though not more effi- 
cient than at present, was infinitely harsher. Masters, well bom and bred, 
were in the habit of beating their servants. Ped^ogues knew no way of 
imparting knowledge but by beating their pupils. Husbands, of decent sta- 
tion, were not ashamed to beat their wives. 

Ilie implacability of hostile factions was such as we can scarcely con- 
ceive. Whig s were disposed to murmur because Stafford was suffered to die 
without seeing his bow^ burned before his face. Tories reviled and insulted 
Russell as his coach passed from the Tower to the scaffold in Lincoln’s Ihn 
Fields. As little mercy was shown by the populace to sufferers of a humbler 
rank. If an offender was put into the pillory, it was well if he escaped with 
life from the shower of brick bats and paving stones. If he was tied to the 
cart’s tail, the crowd pressed round him, imploring the hangman to give it the 
fellow well, and make him howl. Gentlemen arranged parties of pleasure to 
Bridewell on court days, for the purpose of seeing the wretched women who 
beat hemp there whipp^. A man pressed to d^th for refusing to plead, 
a woman burned for coining, excited less sympathy than is now felt for a 
galled horse or an overdriven ox. Fights compai^ with which a boxing 
match is a refined and humane spectacle were among the favo\irite diversions 
of a large part of the town. Multitudes assembled to see gladiators hack each 
other to pieces with deadly weapons, and shouted with delight when one of 
the combatants lost a finger or an eye. The prisons were hells on earth, semi- 
naries of every crime and of every disease. 

But on all this misery society looked with profound indifference. Nowhere 
could be found that sensitive and restless compassion which has, in our 
time, extended a powerful protection to the factory child, to the Hindoo 
widow, to the negro slave, which pries into the stores and watercasks of 
every emigrant ship, which winces at every lash laid on the back of a drunken 
soldier, which will not suffer the thief in the hulks to be ill fed or overworked, 
and wWch has repeatedly endeavoured to save the life even of the murderer. 
It is true that compassion ought, like all other feelings, to be under the gov- 
ernment of reason, and has, for want of such government, produced some 
ridiculous and some deplorable effects. But the more we study the annala 
of the past the more shall we rejoice that we live in a merciful age, in an age 
in which cruelty is abhorred, and in which pain, even when deserved, is 
inflicted reluctantly and from a sense of duty. Every class doubtless has 
gained largely by this great moral change; but the class which has gained 
most is the poorest, the most dependent, and the most defenceless.^ 




CHAPTER X 


JAMES II AND THE GLORIOUS REVOLUTION 

[1685-1689 A.D.] 

The government of James II will lose little hy comparison with 
that of his father. It is indeed amusing to observe that many who 
scarcely put bounds to their eulodes of Charles I have been content 
to abandon the cause of one who had no faults m his public conduct 
but such as seemed to have come by inheritance The characters of 
the father and son were very closely similar, both proud of their judg* 
ment as well as their station, and still more obstinate in their under- 
standing than in their purpose ; both scrupulously conscientious in 
certain ^eat points of conduct, to the sacrifice of that power which 
they had preferred to everything else ; the one far superior in relish 
for the arts and for polite letters, the other more diligent and inde- 
fatigable in business ; the father exempt from those vices of a court 
to which the son was too long addicted ; not so harsh, perhaps, or 
prone to severity in his temper, but inferior in general sincerity and 
adherence to his word. They were both equally unfitted for the con- 
dition in which they were meant to stand — the limited kings of a wise 
and free people, the chiefs of the JElnglish common wecdth. — 


Immedutblt on the demise of King Charles, the privy council assembled, 
and the new monarch addressed them, assuring them of his determination to 
follow the example of his late brother, “ especially in that of his great clemency 
and tenderness to his people”; that “he would make it his endeavour to pre- 
serve this government, both in church and state, as it is by law established”; 
and, “that he would always take care to defend and support the church.” 
His brother-in-law, Lord Rochester, requested that this address, which had 
filled them all vrith joy, might be made public. The king said he had no copy, 
but one of the council -wrote it down from memory, and the king, who had not 
expected this result, found it necessary to consent to its publication. He 
was forthwith prodauned, amid the loud acclamations of the populace. 

The king's speech gave great satisfaction to those who called themselves 
the loyalpart of the nation. It was regarded as a security greater than any 
law. “We have now the word of a king, and a word never broken,” was the 
common phrase. The pulpits resounded as usual; loyal addresses poured in 
from all sides; the Umversity of Oxford promised obedience, “vrithout lim- 
itations or restrictions”; the London cler^, more sincere, said, “our religion 
established by law is dearer to us than our lives”; and this expression gave 
offence at court, a proof of what was the real feeling in the roytd bosom. 
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The fimeral of the late Kng was private (May 14th), for the successor was 
unwilling, as he says himself, to communicate with the Church of England in 
spiritual things, as he must nave done had it been public.® 

lie funeral called forth much censure. It would, indeed, hardly have 
been accoxmted worthy of a noble and opulent subject. The tories gently 
blamed the new king’s parsimony; the wnigs sneered at his want of natural 
affection; and the fiery covenanters of Scotland exultingly proclaimed that 
the curse denounced of old against wicked princes had been signally fulfilled, 
and that the departed t 3 rrant had been buried with the burial of an ass. Yet 
James commenced his administration with a large measure of public good 
will.^ 

JAMES ILLEGALLY LEVIES CUSTOMS; AND RELEASES CATHOLIC PRISONERS 

James had not been more than three days king, when his ^vemment 
committed an illegal act. The grant of customs for the life of the rang expired 
on the death of Charles. A proclamation was issued ordering that the duties 
on merchandise should be levied as usual, till the royal revenue had been 
settled by parliament. This was against the advice of the lord keeper, Guil- 
ford, who recommended that the duties should be collected and kept apart 
in the exchequer, till the parliament should dispose of them. But, says 
North,<* “the temper of the public was, then, so propitious to the crown that 
almost anything would be borne with, which, in other times, would have raised 
a flame.” The counsellors chosen by the king for his especial confidence were 
his brother-in-law, Eochester; Sunderland, who had b^ Charles’ secretary 
of state; and Goaolphin, who had been first lord of the treasury: Halifax, 
who had held the privy seal, was appointed to the unimportant office of presi- 
dent of the council. It was nominall;^ a Mgher office, and therefore a witti- 
cism which he had used on the promotion of Rochester was applied to himself 
— he was kicked up-stairs. The king’s other brother-in-law, Garendon, was 
made privy seal. Sunderland had voted for the Exclusion BiU, and therefore 
his continuance in office was a matter of surprise. But, if we are to credit 
the king’s own assertion, this crafty minister saw the policy of connecting 
himself, however secretly, with the Roman Catholic party. James, in his 
so-called Memoirs, « says that m a consultation soon after his accession to the 
throne between Lord Sunderland, Father Petre, Mr. Jermyn, and Lord Tyr- 
connel, “ it was agreed that Father Petre should be a cardinal. Lord Sunderland 
lord treasurer. Lord Tyrconnel lord lieutenant of Ireland (who engaged to 
procure my lord Sunderland £6,000 per annum out of that kingdom, or 
£50,000 in money), and that Mr. Heniy Jermyn should be made a lord, and 
captain of the horse guards.” Tyrcoimel and Jermyn were Roman Catholics. 
The king did not stand alone in liis inclination to tread a path beset with 
dan^rs. 

The apologists of James have endeavoured to induce a belief that, soon 
after his accession, “ he limited his views to the accomplishment of two oojects, 
which he called liberty of conscience and freedom of worship, and which, had 
he been suocessful^ould have benefited not the Catholics only but every class 
of religionists.” Doctor Lingard / expresses this optinion, after having stated 
that James “gave it in charge to the judges to discourage prosecutions in 
matters of reli^on, and ordered by proclamation the discharge of all persons 
confined for the refusal of the oaths of allegiance and supremacy.” 

It is implied that the “dissenters” were relieved by this tolerant disposi- 
tion. The relief extended only to Roman Catholics and Quakers. The Puritan 
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dissenters— Presbyterians, or Independents, or Baptists — ^had evinced no 
objection to the oath which renounced the authority of the pope. Those who 
continued in prison were there for offences under the Conventicle Acts and 
the Five Mile Act. The Roman Catholics would not take the oath of supre- 
macy; the Quakers would not take any oath, “ I have not been able, ” says 
Macaulay,* “to find any proof that any person, not a Roman Catholic or a 
Quaker, regained his freedom under these orders.” The orders, signed by 
Sunderland, were issued on the 19th of April. The relief to the Roman Cath- 
olics was a natural manifestation of the disposition of the government. The 
relief to Quakers was the result of a conviction that they were a harmless sect, 
who carefully abstained from all political action, and avoided even political 
conversation. The influence of William Penn, who had returned home from 
Pennsylvania, was laudably exercised to obtain this relief for the society of 
which he was a member. 

The number of Quakers liberated was estimated at above fourteen hun- 
dred. Roman Catholics were liberated, says Lingard,/ “to the amount of 
some thousands.” The real disposition of the government towards Protestant 
dissenters was at that period amply manifested by the proceedings in the 
Scottish parliament. The meeting of the estates preceded that of the English 
parliament by nearly a month. In obedience to a special letter from the king, 
caliing for new penal laws against the covenanters, it was enacted on the 8th of 
May, that the punishment of death, and confiscation of land and goods, should 
be awarded against those who should preach in a conventicle under a roof, or 
should attend a conventicle in the open air, either as preacher or auditor. 

The persecution of the times of Charles II was continued with increased 
fury. The soldiery were let loose upon the districts where the covenanters 
were still unsubdued, to kill and plunder. The tale of two unhappy women 
who were condemned to be drowned, and were tied to stakes when the tide 
had receded, there to await the lingering but certain death that wotild foUow 
its return, is not a fiction.? 

The king was resolved to make no secret of his own, or his brother’s reUgion. 
With, respect to the latter, he caused Huddleston to publish an account of the 
kite king's reconcilement, and he gave to the world two papers in favour of 
popery found in that monarch’s strong box, and written by his own hand. 
For himself, on the second Sunday of his reign, he caused the folding doors of 
the queen’s private chapel to be thrown open while he was at mass, that his 
presence there might bo seen. On Holy Thursday (April 16th) he was attended 
to the door of the chapel by Ws guards and the pensioners, and on Easter 
Simday by the knights of the Garter and several of the nobility — a pro- 
ceeding which caused great uneasiness in the minds of zealous Rrotestants. 
Their suspicions were further excited by a proclamation for the discharge of 
all recusants. They saw in this a manifest advance to the establishment of 
popery, which was in reality the object nearest to the king’s heart. Meantime 
every effort was made to get Louis to continue the pension, in order that 
James might be independent of his parliament. 

On the 3rd of May the king and queen were crowned with the usual cere- 
monies, the only part omitted being the communion. The king of course 
solemnly swore to maintain the true profession of the Gospel, and the rights 
and privile^ of the church and clergy. Like a true Stuart, he told Barillon 
that he did so, as these rights and privileges were those which had been 
granted by King Edward the Confessor, of whose being a Catholic there was 
not the slightest doubt. During the whole ceremony he had been under 
apprehensions for his personal safety, though without any just cause. 
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On the 19th the parliament met. In consequence of the power which the 
surrender of charters had given to the crown, the returns had been so much 
to the royal satisfaction that James declared there were not forty members 
whom he would not have nominated himself. In his speech from the throne, 
he repeated his address to the privy council; he then called on them to give 
him a revenue for life such as his brother had enjoyed, and hinting that noth- 
ing else would content him, he added, “the best way to eng^e me to meet 
you often, is aJwa}^ to use me well”: he concluded by informing them of the 
news he had just received of the landing of Argyll in Scotland, and again 
calling on them to ^ve him his revenue as he desired it without delay.* 

THE CONVICTION OP OATES AND BAXTEE 

There were two remarkable trials at this period, which must have had a 
considerable influence upon public opmion. The one was the prosecution of 

Titus Oates for perju^; 
the other the prosecution 
of Richard Baxter for 
libel. Of the justice of 
the conviction of Oates 
there can be little doubt. 
The atrocious severity of 
his pimishment was to 
gratify the revenge of the 
Roman Catholics, who 
crowded Westminster 
EfeU on his trial, on the 
7th of May. The chief 
witness to the popish plot 
had long been l 3 dng in 
prison, heavily ironed, in 
default of payment of the 
excessive fine_ imposed 
upon him on his convic- 
ton for libelling the duke 
of York. He had been 
accustomed to browbeat 
juries, and to be lauded 
to the skies by judges. 
He had now to bear aU 
the tyrannous invective 
which judges thought it 
decent to use in state 
prosecutions; and, what 
to his unabashed impu- 
dence was far more ter- 
rible, he was to be pil- 
loried in Palace Yard, and at the Royal Exchange. He was to be whipped 
from Aldgate to Newgate on one daji', and then again to be whipped from 
Newgate to Tyburn. He was to be impriisoned for life. He was to stand 
in the pillory five times every year. conviction, says Reresby,^ “was a 
grateful hearing to the king.” His Majesty said that, Oates being thus con- 
victed, the popish plot was dead. 
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Oates was tortured in a way which even the haters of his perjuries must 
have thought excessive. He was flogged at the cart’s tail on the fet day, 
almost to death. Intercession was made to the king to remit the second 
flowing. The answer was, “He shall go through with it, if he has breath in 
Ms body.” He did go through with it, and survived even seventeen hundred 
dashes. It is dear that the judges meant him to be flogged to death. He 
could not be executed for his offence; but he could be subjected to the tor- 
ments of a lingering execution. Hogging, under the government of James II, 
became a favourite punishment. Another of the plot witnesses, Dangerfleld, 
was scourged for a libel, and he died. His death was laid upon a violent man 
who struck him with a cane, injuring his eye, as he was carried in a coach 
back to Newgate after his flogging; and that man, Francis, was hanged for 
murder. The lacerated body of Dangerfleld showed that the brutal assault 
of Hands was a secondary cause of Dangerfield’s death. 

If Titus Oates was unmercifully scourged for the satisfaction of the papists, 
Richard Baxter was harassed, insulted, fined, and imprisoned, for the terror 
of the Puritans. Baxter was tried for a seditious libel, contained in his 
Paraphrase on the New Testament, in which he somewhat bitterly complained 
of the wrongs of the dissenters. Baxter’s counsel moved for a postponement 
of the trial. “ I would not give him a minute more to save his life,” exclaimed 
the brutal Chief-justice Jeffreys: “Yonder stands Oates in the pillory, and if 
Baxter stood by his side the two greatest rogues and rascals in England woMd 
be there.” The trial, if trial it could be called, went on. The barristers who 
defended the venerable man, now in his seventieth year, were iasulted by the 
ermined slave of the crown. Baxter himself attempted to speak, and he was 
thus met by Jeffreys: “Richard, Richard! dost thou think we will hear thee 
poison the court? Richard, thou art an old felow, an old knave; thou hast 
written books enough to load a cart; every one is as full of sedition (I mi^t 
say treason), as an egg is full of meat; hadst thou been wMpt out of thy 
writing trade forty years ago it had been happy. Thou pretendest to be a 
preacher of the gospel of pace, and thou hast one foot in the gmve ; it is time 
for thee to begin to think what account thou intendest to give ; but leave 
thee to thyself, and I see thou wilt go on as thou hast begun ; but, by the grace 
of God, I’ll look after thee. I know thou hast a mighty party, and I 
see a great many of the brotherhood in comers, waiting to see what will 
become of the mighty don; but by the grace of Almighty God I will crush 
you aU.” The famous non-conformist — he who, in the earnestness of his 
piety and the purity of his life, was unsurpassed by the greatest of the great 
divines of the English church from which he differed so little — was of course 
found ^Ity. He was surrounded by friends and admirers, who wept aloud. 
“Sniveling calves!” exclaimed Jeffreys. He was anxious, it was said, that 
the prisoner should be whipped at the cart’s tail, but that was overruled by 
the three other judges. Baxter was unable to pay his fine of 500 marks; and 
he remained in prison for eighteen months ; when his pardon was obtainedi' 


MONMOXJTH’s KBBBLMON (1685 A.D.) 

In most respects the commons proved as dutiful as the king could have 
desired. By a unanimous vote, they settled on him for life the same revenue 
that the late king had enjoyed. They accompanied it with a declaration that 
they had implicit confidence in Ms promise to support the church, wMch, they 
added, was dearer to them than their lives. On the intelligence of the land- 
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ing of Monmouth, they made an additional grantof 4O0,O00Z. and passed a Sill 
for the security of the king’s person, in which they enlarged the original 
statute of treason. In the midst of this exuberant loyalty, however, it was 
manifest that the parliament, with all its servility, was jealous on the subject 
of religion. 

Immediately on the accession of James, the English and Scottish exiles 
began to consult on the mode of delivering their country from the yoke of 
popery and despotism which they were persuaded the new monarch would 
endeavour to impose upon it. They met at Eotterdam, whither Argyll and 
Monmouth, who were at Brussels, repaired at their invitation, and it was 
arranged that these noblemen should simultaneously head expeditions to 
England and Scotland; to keep up the union between them, Argyll waste 
be attended by two Englishmen, Ayloffe and Eumbold; and Monmouth by 
two Scots, Ferguson and Fletcher of Saltoun. 

Argyll sailed on May 2nd, 1685. He stopped at Orkney Isles, where 
two of his party were captured, and the government thus got information of 
his strength and destination. He landed in his own country on the 17th, and 
forthwith issued two declarations, and sent the fiery cross, according to High- 
land usage to summon his clansmen to arms.' The ill success of his adven- 
ture, his capture and brave death on the scaffold are described in the history 
of Scotland, where one must seek the account of the remarkable events of this 
rei^.o 

Various circumstances detained Monmouth so long, that it was the 11th 
of June when he landed at Lyme in Dorset, He was attended by Lord Grey 
of Werk, and about eighty other exiles and ^eir attendants. He forthwith 
raised his standard, and published a declaration styling James a usurper and 
charging him with the burning of London and every atrocity which had been 
laid to the account of the papists, adding that of poisoning the late king. 
This declaration drew numbers of the people to ms standmd, and on the 
fourth day (June 15th) he marched from L^e at the head of four thousand 
men. At Taunton he was received with acclamations and presented with a 
splendid stand of colours; and twenty young ladies in their best attire came 
to offer him a naked sword and a pocket Bible. He here caused himself to be 
proclaimed king on the 20th; and, in proof of his royalty, touched for the 
king’s eril. He thence proceeded to Bridgewater, where he was also well 
received. The militia everywhere retired before him, and he proposed to 
cross the Avon near Bath and advance against Bristol, 

But it was now ascertained that the royal troops, imder the earl of Fever- 
sham, were at hand ; that project therefore was abandoned, and it was debated 
in his coimcil whether to march for Salop and Cheshire, where he expected 
good support, or to direct their course into 'Wiltshire, where he was led to 
hope for powerful assistance. This last was preferred, and the army arrived 
on the 26th at Philip’s-Norton on the confines of that covmty, where they had 
an encounter with a part of the royal forces in which they had rather the 
advantage. They fell back however to Frome, and here Monmouth first 
learned of the defeat of Argyll. 

He had been for some time desponding; for he saw that none of the nobility 
or gentry, without whose aid no civil movements have ever succeeded in Eng- 
land, had declared in his favour, and he therefore had begun to view his cause 
as hopeless. It was proposed that the army should be disbanded, and Mon- 
mouth and his friend ^ould endeavour to escape by sea; but this course 
was vehemently opposed by Lord Grey and others, and the army was led back 
to Bridgewater, July 1st. 
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As the royal forces were reported to be encamped at no great distance on 
the edge of a morass named Sedgemoor, it was resolved to try the effect of a 
nocturnal attack. The duke led out his forces, the horse being commanded 
by Lord Grey, whose courage was very dubious. They reached the moor at 
about one in the morning of the 6th, but found themselves stopped by a deep 
drain iu front of the royal camp. Grey, on coming to the ditch and percei\nng 
the troops to be on the alert, turned after a brief stand and led his men off the 
field. The whole plan was now disconcerted; a firing was kept up till day- 
light, when Feversham ordered his infantry to cross the drain, while his horse 
took the insurgents in flank. The half-armed peasants made a gallant but 
ineffectual resistance, then broke and fled 
in all directions. Their loss was five 
hundred slain and fifteen himdred taken; 
the victors had three hundred killed and 
wounded. 

Monmouth fled, it is not known at 
what time; his first thought was to get 
over to Wales; but Grey, who was his 
evil genius, dissuaded him from it, and 
with him and a German named Busse he 
directed his course toward the New For- 
est, As a reward had been set on his 
head, an active search was kept up for 
them. Early the next morning Grey was t., 
captured, and though Monmouth and 
Busse then escaped, the latter was taken m i 
the following morning; and as he owned 
that he had parted only four hours before 
from the duke, the search for him was 
made with redoubled activity. In a 
couple of hours that Tinfortunate prince 
was found in a ditch, covered with fern £/i- 
and nettles. He was in the dress of a peas- 
ant, and in his pockets were some green 
peas, the only sustenance he appears to 
have had. Broken in mind and body, 
he wrote a most humble letter to the king, asmoub o* jauxs ii 

entreating a personal interview and prom- 
ising to make some important discovery. He was therefore, the very evening he 
reached London (July 13th), led into the royal presence with his arms pinioned. 
He threw himself on his knees, confessed his giult, casting the blame on others, 
and implored for mercy in the humblest terms, but made no discovery. J ames, 
reminding him of his early education, asked him if he would have a priest. “ Is 
there then no hope?” said he. The king made no reply, but ordered him to 
be taken away to the Tower, where he was told to prepare for death on the 
second day. When Monmouth was gone. Grey was brought into the royal 
presence, and he behaved with more spirit than the unfortunate duke. 

James is usually condemned for inhumanity on this occasion. It is said 
that he should not have seen Monmouth, if he was resolved not to pardon him; 
but there is no proof of this resolution; he saw the prisoner at his own desire, 
and was led to expect disclosures which he did not receive. Surely Monmouth, 
after his invasion, his declaration, and his assumption of the title of king, had 
no claims to mercy. As to his being the king's nephew, this was a dubious 
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point, and James appears to have always doubted his being his brother’s 
sou. 

The next morning (July 14th) Monmouth was visited by his duchess, the 
heiress of Buccleuch, whom he had abandoned to live with Lady Harriet 
Wentworth. The meeting was a cold one; her object was, for the sake of 
herself and children, to get him to declare that she was ignorant of his pro- 
jects. On this subject he gave her ample satisfaction, and she then withdrew. 
He wrote again to the Mng and to the queen and the queen-dowager (which 
last kindhearted princess earnestly interceded for him), and to others, but 
with no effect. The bishops Ken and Turner came to prepare him for death, 
"l^en they were announced he was overwhelmed with terror; but it passed 
away, and henceforth his mind was serene and composed. They found Mm 
in a religious frame of mind in general; but on two points he proved immov- 
able; he strenuously maintained the right of resistance to oppression, and he 
would not allow that there was anythmg morally wrong in the connection 
between him and Lady Harriet Wentworth, though she had borne him a child : 
she, he said, was his real, the duchess was only his legal wife; his love for her 
had weaned him from vice; both had prayed to God to root out their affection 
if displeasing to him, but it had only increased with time. The prelates there- 
fore declined giving him the sacrament. 

In the morning of the 15th they returned with doctors Hooper and Teni- 
son; but none could make any impression on his mind.^ The duchess and his 
children came to take their final leave of him; he was kinder than before; she 
sank to the ground, and was carried away in a swoon. At ten o’clock he 
entered the carriage wMch was to convey him to Tower Hdl. The concourse 
was immense; tears, sighs, and groans were succeeded by an awful silence. 
On the scaffold the divines conscientiously but cruelly pressed him on the two 
above-named points: he was still inflexible. He made no speech, but gave a 
paper to the sheriff. He laid down his head, telling the executioner to do his 
work better than in the case of Lord Russell. The man, unnerved, it would 
seem, by the charge, gave but a feeble stroke; the duke raised himself, and 
turned ^ head as if to upbraid him; he struck twice more, and then flung 
down the axe, swearing that his heart failed Mm. The sheriff made him 
resume it, and at the fiJth blow the head was severed; and thus perished, in 
his thirty-sixth year, James duke of Monmouth.® 

CEUELTIBS or THE SOLDIBHS IN THE WEST; KIEKE’S “ LAMBS ” (1685 A.D.) 

While the execution of Monmouth occupied the thoughts of the Londoners, 
the counties which had risen against the government were enduring all that 
a ferocious soldiery could inflict. Feversham had been summoned to the 
court, where honours and rewards which he little deserved awaited him. He 
was made a knight of the Garter and captain of the first and most lucrative 
troop of life guards: but court and city laughed at his militaiy exploits; and 
the wit of Buckingham gave forth its last feeble flash at the expense of the 
general who had won a battle in bed. Feversham left in command at Bridge- 
water Colonel Percy Kirke, a military adventurer whose vices had been devel- 
oped by the worst of all schools, Tangier. Kirke had during some years com- 
manded the garrison of that town, and had been constantily employed in 
hostilities against tribes of foreign barbarians, ignorant of the laws which 
regi^te the warfare of civilised and Christian nations. Within the ramparts 
of his fortress he was a despotic prince. The only check on his tyranny was 
the fear of being called to account by a distant and a careless government. He 
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might therefore safely proceed to the most audacious excesses of rapacity, 
licentiousness, and cruelty. He lived with boundless dissoluteness, and pro- 
cured by extortion the means of indulgence. No goods could be sold till 
Kirke had had the refusal of them. No question of right could be decided tiU 
Kirke had been bribed. Once, merely from a malignant whim, he staved all 
the wine in a vintner’s cellar. On another occasion he drove all the Jews 
from Tangier. Two of them he sent to the Spanish Inquisition, which forth- 
with burned them. Under this iron domination scarce a complaint was heard; 
for hatred was effectually kept down by terror. Two persons who had been 
refractory were found murdered; and it was universally believed that they 
had been slain by Kirke’s order. When his soldiers displeased him he flogged 
them with merciless severity: but he indemnified them by permitting them to 
deep on watch, to reel drunk about the streets, to rob, beat, and insult the 
merchants and the labotirers. 

When Tangier was abandoned, Kirke returned to England. He still con- 
tinued to command his old soldiers, who were designated sometimes as the 
1st Tangier regiment, and sometimes as Queen Catharine’s regiment. As 
they had been levied for the purpose of waging war on an infidel nation, they 
bore on their flag a Christian emblem, the Paschal Lamb. In allusion to this 
device, and with a bitterly ironical’ meaning, these men, the rudest and most 
ferocious in the English army, were called Kirke’s Lambs. The regiment, now 
the second of the Ime, still retains this ancient badge, which is however thrown 
into the shade by decorations honourably earned in Egypt, in Spain, and in 
the heart of Asia. 

Such was the captain and such were the soldiers who were now let loose 
on the people of Somersetshire, From Bridgewater Kirke marched to Taun- 
ton. He was accompanied by two carts fifled with wounded rebels whose 
gashes had not been dressed, and by a long drove of prisoners on foot, who 
were chained two and two. Several of these he hanged as soon as he reached 
Taunton, without the form of a trial. They were not suffered even to take 
leave of their nearest relations. The sign Mst of the White Hart inn served 
for a gallows. It is said that the work of death went on in sight of the ■win- 
dows where the officers of the Tangier regiment were carousing, and that at 
every health a •wretch was turned off. When the legs of the dymg men quiv- 
ered in the last agony, the colonel ordered the drums to strike up. He would 
give the rebels, he said, music to their dancing. The tradition runs that one 
of the captives was not even allowed the indulgence of a speedy death. Twice 
he was suspended from the sign post, and twice cut down. Twice he was 
asked if he repented of his treason; and t'wiee he replied that, if the thing were 
to do again, he would do it. Then he was tied up for the last time. 

So many dead bodies were quartered that the executioner stood ankle 
deep in blood. He was assisted by a poor man whose loyalty was suspected, 
ancf who was compelled to ransom liis own life by seething the remains of his 
friends in pitch. The peasant who had consented to perform this hideous 
office afterwards returned to his plor^h. But a mark like that of Cain was 
upon him. He was known through ms "village by the horrible name of Tom 
Boilman. The rustics long continued to relate that, though he had, by his 
sinful and shameful deed, saved himself from the vengeance of the Lambs, he 
had not escaped the vengeance of a higher power. Ea a great storm he fled 
for shelter under an oak, and was there struck dead by lightning. 

The number of those who were thus butchered cannot now be ascertained. 
Nine were entered in the parish registers of Taunton: but those registers con- 
tain the names of such orfly as had Christian burial. Those who were hanged 
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in chains, and those whose heads and Kmbs were sent to the neighbouring 
villages, must have been much more numerous. It was believed in London, 
at the time, that Kirke put a hundred captives to death during the week 
which followed the battle. 

Cruelty, however, was not this man’s only passion. He loved money and 
was no novice in the arts of extortion. A safe conduct might be bought of 
him for thirty or forty pounds; and such a safe conduct, thou^ of no value 
in law, enabled the purchaser to pass the posts of the Lambs without molesta- 
tion, to reach a seaport, and to fly to a foreign country. The ships which 
were bound for New England were crowded at this juncture with so many 
fu^tives from Sedgemoor that there was great danger lest the water and pro- 
visions should fail. 

Eirke was also, in his own coarse and ferocious way, a man of pleasure; 
and nothing is more probable than that he employed his power for the purpose 
of gratifying his licentious appetite. It was reported that he conquered the 
virtue of a b^utiful woman by promisiug to spare the life of one to whom she 
was strongly attached, and that, after she had yielded, he showed her sus- 
pended on the gallows the lifeless remains of him for whose sake she had sacri- 
ficed her honour. This tale an impartial judge must reject. It is unsup- 
ported by proof. The earliest authority for it is a poem written by Pomfret. 
The resfjectable historians of that age, while thej^ expatiate on the crimes of 
Kirke, either omit all mention of this most atrocious crime, or mention it as 
a thing rumoured but not proved. Those who tell the story teU it with such 
variations as deprive it of all title to credit. Some lay the scene at Taunton, 
some at Exeter. Some make the heroine of the tale a maiden, some a married 
woman. The relation for whom the shameful ransom was paid is described 
by some as her father, by some as her brother, and by some as her husband. 

Lastly the story is one which, long before Kirke was bom, had been told 
of many other oppressors, and had become a favourite theme of novelists and 
dramatists. Two politicians of the fifteenth century, Rhynsault, the favourite 
of Charles the Bold of Burgundy, and Oliver le Dain, the favourite of Louis 

of France, had been accused of the same crime. Cintio had taken it for 
the subject of a romance; Whetstone had made out of Cintio’s narrative the 
rude play of Promos and Oassandra; and Shakespeare had borrowed from 
Whetstone the plot of the noble tragi-comedy of Measure for Measure. As 
Kirke was not the first, so he was not the last to whom this excess of wicked- 
ness was popularly imputed. During the reaction which followed the Jacobin 
t 3 u:anny in France, a very similar charge was brought against Joseph Lebon, 
one of the most odious agents of the committee of Public Safety, and, after 
inquiry, was admitted even by his prosecutors to be unfounded. 

The government was dissatisfied with Kirke, not on account of the bar^ 
barity with which he had treated his needy prisoners, but on accormt of the 
interested lenity which he had shown to rich delinquents. He was soon 
recalled from the west. A less irregular and at the same time a more cruel 
massacre was about to be perpetrated. The vengeance was deferred during 
some weeks. It was thought desirable that the western circuit should not 
be^ till the other circuits had terminated. In the meantime the jails of 
Somersetshire and Dorsetshire were filled with thousands of captives. The 
chief friend and protector of these unhappy men in their extremity was one 
who abhorred their reli^ous and political opinions, one whose order they 
hated, and to whom they had done unprovoked wrong. Bishop Ken, That 
good prelate used all his infiuence to soften the gaolers, and retrenched from 
His own Episcopal state that he might be able to make some addition to the 
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coarse and scanty fare of those who had defaced his beloved cathedral. His 
conduct on this occasion was of a piece with his whole life. His intellect was 
indeed darkened by noany superstitions and prejudices: but his moral char- 
acter, when impartially reviewed, sustains a comparison with any in eccle- 
siastical history, and seems to approach, as near as human infirmity permits, 
to the ideal perfection of Christian virtue. 

His labour of love was of no long duration. A rapid and effectual jail 
delivery was at hand. Early in September, Jeffreys, accompanied by four 
other judges, set out on that circuit of which the memory will last as long as 
our race and language. The officers who commanded the troops in the dis- 
tricts ti^ugh wmch his course lay had orders to furnish him with whatever 
military aid he might require. His ferocious temper needed no spur.6 

To Jeffreys, who now enters into his full infamy, it will be well to devote 
some attention. Lord Campbell,* the biographer of the lord chancellors, says 
of him: “ It is hardly known to the multitude that tlus infamous person ever 
held the great seal of England; as, from the almost exclusive recollection of 
his presiding on criminal trials, he Ims been execrated under the designation 
of Judge Jeffreys — which is as familiar in our moutlis as household words. 
Yet was he chancellor a considerably longer time than chief justice — and in 
the former capacity, as well as the latter, he did many things to astonish and 
horrify mankind. 

“ He has been so much abused that I began my critical examination of his 
history in the hope and belief tliat I should find that liis misdeeds hatl been 
exaggerated, and that I might be able to rescue his memory from some portion 
of the obloquy under which it labours; but I am sorry to say that, in my 
matured opinion, although he appears to have been a man of high talents, of 
singularly agreeable maimers, and entirely free from hypocrisy, his cruelty 
and his political profligacy have not been sufficiently exposed or reprobated; 
and that ho was not redeemed from his vices by one single solid virtue.”® 


MACAULAY’S ACCOUNT OB’ JUDGE JEFFREYS AND TllPi BLOODY ASSIZES 

The depravity of Sir George Jeffreys* has passed into a proverb. Both 
the great English parties have attacked his memory with emulous violence: 
for the whigs considered him their most barbarous enemy; and the torics 
foimd it convenient to throw on him the blame of all the crimes which had 
sullied their triumph. A diligent and candid iniiuiry will show that some 
frightful stories which have been told concerning him are false or exaggerated. 
Yet the dispassionate historian will bo able to make very little deduction 
from the vast mass of infamy with which the memory of the wicked judge has 
been loaded. 

He was a man of quick and vigorous parts, but constitutionally prone to 
insolence and to the angry passions. Wlicn just emerging from bojmood he 
had risen into practice at the Old Bailey bar, a bar where advocates have 
always used a license of tongue unknown in Westminster Hall. Here, during 
many years, his chief business was to examine and cross-examine tlio most 
hardened miscreants of a groat capital. Daily conflicts with [irostitutes and 
thieves called out and exercised his powers so effectually that be became the 

P The name is spelled no fewer than eight different ways: Jeffries," “Jefferies,” 
•‘Jefferys,” “Jeffereys,” “Jefforyes,” “Jeffrys,” “Jeffryos,” and “Jeffreys,” and he himself 
spelled it differently at different times of his life *, hut the last si>elling is that which is fonnd in 
his patent of i)eerage, and which ho always used afterwards, — Loud CampjskiJj. 
u. w. — voii. XX. Sa 
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most consummate bully ever known in his profession. All tenderness for the 
feelings of others, all self respect, all sense of the becoming were obliterated 
from his mind. He acquired a boundless command of the rhetoric in which 
the vulgar express hatred and contempt. The profusion of maledictions and 
vituperative epithets which composed his vocabulary could hardly have b^ 
rivafied in the market or the bear garden. Ifis countenance and his 
voice must always have been unamiable. But these natural advantages — 
for such he seems to have thought them — he had improved to such a degree 
that there were few who, in paroxysms of rage, could see or hear him with- 
out emotion. Impudence and ferocity sat upon his brow. The glare of his 
eyes a fascination for the unhappy victim on whom they were mmd. Yet 
his brow and his eye were said to be less terrible than the savage lines of his 
mouth. His yell of fury, as was said by one who had often heard it, sounded 
like the thunder of the judgment day. 

These qualifications he carried, while still a young man, from the bar to 
the bench. He early became common sergeant and then recorder of London. 
As a judge at the city sessions he exhibited the same propensities which after- 
wards, in a higher post, gained for him an unenviable ii^ortality. Already 
might be remarked in birn the most odious vice which is incidmt to hun^ 
nature, a deUght in misery merely as misery. There was a fiendish exultation 
in the way in which he pronounced sentence on offenders. Their weeping 
and imploring seemed to titiQate him voluptuously; and he loved to scare 
them into fits by dilating with luxuriant amplification on all the details of 
what they were to suffer. Thus, when he had an opportimity of ordering an 
unlucky adventuress to be whipped at the cart’s tail: “Bfiingman,” he would 
exclaim, " I charge you to pay particular attention to this lady I _ Scourge her 
soundly, man. Scourge her till the blood runs down! It is Christmas, a cold 
time for madam to strip in! See that you warm her shoulders thorouglily!” 
He was hardly less facetious when he passed judgment on poor Lodowick 
Mug^eton, the drunken tailor who fancied hm^elf a prophet. “Impudent 
rogue!” roared Jeffreys, “thou shalt have an easy, easy, easy punishment!” 
One part of this easy pimishment was the pillory, in which the wretched 
fanatic was almost killed with brickbats. 

By this time the heart of Jeffreys had been hardened to that temper which 
tyrants require in their worst implements. He had hitherto looked for pro- 
fessional advancement to the coiporation of London. He had therefore pro- 
fessed himself a roundhead, and had always appeared to be in a higher state 
of exhilaration when he explained to popish priests that they were to be cut 
down alive and were to see their own Dowels burned, than when he passed 
ordinary sentences of death. But, as soon as he had got all that the city 
could give, he made haste to sell his forehead of brass and his tongue of venom 
to the court. ChifiSneh, who was accustomed to act as broker in infamous 
contracts of more than one kind, lent his aid. He had conducted rnirny 
amorous and many political intrigues; but he assuredly never rendered a 
more scandalous service to his masters than when he introduced Jeffreys to 
Whitehall. 

The renegade soon found a patron in the obdurate and revengeful James, 
but was always regarded with scorn and disgust by Charles, whose faults, 
great as they were, had no affinity with insolence and cruelty. “ That man,” 
said the king, “has no learning, no sense, no manners, and more impudence 
than ten carted streetwalkers.” Work was to be done, however, which could 
be trusted to no man who reverenced law or was sensible of shame; and thus 
Jeffreys, at an age at which a barrister thinks himself fortunate if he is cm- 
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ployed to conduct an important cause, was made chief justice of the King's 
Bench. 

His enemies could not deny that he posossod some of the qualities of a 
great judge. His legal knowledge, indoecl, was merely such as he had picked 
up in practice of no very high kind. But he had one of those happily con- 
stituted intellects which, across labyrmtlis of sojihistry, and through masses 
of immaterial facts, go straight to the true point. Of his intellect, how- 
ever, he seldom liad the full use. Even in civil caasos hLs malevolent and 
despotic temper perpetutilly disordered his judgment. To enter his court 
was to enter the don of a wild besust, which none could tame, and which was 
as likely to be roused to rjigo by csiresses as by attacks. Ho frequently 
poured forth on plaintiffs and tlofendiuits, barristers and attorneys, witnesses 
and jurymen torrents of frantic abuse, intermixed with oaths and curses. 
IDs looks and tones had inspired terror when he was merely a yoimg advocate 
struggling into practice. Now that he was at the head of the most for- 
mid^e tribunal in the realm, there wore few huh^ed who did not tremble 
before him. Even when he was sober, his violence was sufficiently frightful. 
But in general his reason was overclouded and his evil passions stimulated by 
the fumes of intoxication. 

His evenings were ordinarily given to revcliy. People who saw him only 
over his bottle would have supposed him to l)e a man gross indeed, sottish, 
and addicted to low company jmd low n«‘rrim(Mit, but social and goo(l 
humoured. He was constiuitly surrounded on such occjusions by buffoons 
selected, for the most part, from among the vilest ])cttifoggprs who practised 
before him. These men bantered an<l abuse<l each other for his entertain- 
ment. He joined in their ribald talk, sang catches with them, and, when his 
head grew hot, hugged and kissed them in an ecshicy of drunken fondness. 
But, though wine at first seemed to soften his Iwiart, the effect a few hours 
later was very different. Ho often came to the judgment seat, having kept 
the court waiting long, and yet having but half sl(‘pt off his debauch, his 
checks on fire, his eyes staring like those of a maniac, Wlien ho was in this 
state, his boon companions of the prec(«ling night', if they were wise, kept out 
of his way; for the recollection of the familiarity to which he had admitted 
them inflamed his nuilignity; and he wjw sun? to take every opportunity of 
overwhelming them witli execration and hwictive. Not the least odious of 
his many odioxis peculiarities was the plojxsuro whicli Ixe took in imblicly brow- 
Ixcating and mortifying those whom, in his fits of maudlin teJid<?rncss, ho ha<I 
encouraged to presume on his ffivour. 

The services which the government hiul exiwctnd from him wore per- 
formed, not mcrcly without flinching, bxit e.xigerly and triumjdiantly. His first 
exploit was the judicial munler of Algenion Hidney. Wlxat followed was in 
perfect harmony xvith this beginning. Itesixecteblo tones lamented the dis- 
grace which the barbarity and indxicexicy of so gmat a functionary brought 
upon the administration of justice. But the oxc(?ss(?s which filled such men 
with horror wore titkis to the ostwm of .Tames. Jeffreys, theroforo, after the 
death of Charles, obtained a seat in tlxo cabinet and a peerage. This last 
honour was a signal mark of royal approbation. For, since the judicial system 
of the realm had been remodelled in the tliirtecnth century, no clxicf justice 
had been a lord of parliament. 

Gxiilford now found himself superseded in all his political fmictions, and 
restricted to his business as a judge in equity. At coxmcil he was treated by 
Jeffreys with rajirkod incivility. TIic whole legal patronage was in the hands 
of the chief justice; and it was well known by the bar that the sxirost way to 
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propitiate the chief-justice was to treat the lord keeper with disrespect. So 
deeply was Guilford humbled t^t, when he appeared for the last time in 
Westminster Hall in 1685 after the failure of Monmouth’s rebellion, he took 
with bim a nosegay to hide Ms face, because, as he afterwards owned, he could 
not bear the eyes of the bar and of the audi^ce. The prospect of his 
approaching end seems to have inspired him with unwonted courage. He 
determined to dischai^e his conscience, requested an audience of the Mng, 
spoke eameslly of the dangers inseparable from violent and arbitrary coim- 
sels, and condemned the lawless cruelties wMch the soldiers had committed 
in ^mersetshire. He soon after retired firom London to die. He breathed 
his last a few days after the judges set out for the west. It was immediately 
notified to Jeffreys that he might expect the great seal as the reward of faith- 
ful and vigorous service. 


Trial of Alice Lisle 

At Wnchester the cMef-justice first opened his commission. Hampshire 
had not been the theatre of war; but many of the vanquished rebels had, like 
their leader, fled thither. Two of them, John Hickes, a non-conformist 
divine, and Kichard Nelthorpe, a lawyer who had been outlawed for Ms share 
in the Rye House Plot, had sought refuge at the house of Alice, widow of John 
Lide. John Lisle had sat in the Long Parliament and in the high court of 
justice, had been a commissioner of the great seal in the days of the common- 
wealth, and had been created a lord by Cromwell. The titles given by the 

E ' ector had not been recognised by any government which had ruled Eng- 
since the downfall of Ms house; but they appear to have been often used 
in conversation even by royalists. John Lisle’s widow was therefore com- 
mo^ known as the lady Alice. 

The same womanly kindness wMch had led her to befriend the royalists 
in their time of trouble would not suffer her to refuse a meal and a hiding 
place to the wretched men who now entreated her to protect them. She 
took them into her house, set meat and drink before them, and showed them 
where they might take rest. The next morning her dwelling was surrounded 
by soldiers. Strict search was made. Hickes was found concealed in the 
malt house, and Neither^ in the cMmney. If Lady Alice knew her guests 
to have been concerned in the insurrection, she was undoubtedly guilty of 
what in strictness is a capital crime. For the law of principal and accessory 
as respects M^h treason, then was, and is to tMs day, m a state disgracefm 
to English jurisprudence. The feeling wMch makes the most loyal subject 
shrink from the thought of giving up to a shameful death the rebel who, van- 
quished, hunted down, and in mortal agonyj begs for a morsel of bread and a 
cup of water, may be a weakness: but it is surely a weakness very nearly 
allied to virtue. No English ruler, the savage and implacable James alone 
excepted, has had the barbarity even to think of putting a lady to a cruel and 
shameful death for so venial and amiable a transgression. 

Odious as the law was, it was strained for the purpose of destroying Alice 
Lisle. She could not, according to the doctrine laid down by the Mghest 
authority, be convicted till after the conviction of the rebels whom she had 
harboured. She was, however, set to the bar before either Hickes or Ncl- 
thorpe had been tried. It was no easy matter in such a case to obtain a ver- 
dict for the crown. The witnesses prevaricated. The jury, consisting of the 
principal gentlemen of Hampshire, shrank from the thought of sending a 
fellow creature to the stake for conduct which seemed deserving rather of 
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praise than of blame. Jeffrejrs was beside himself with fury. This was the 
first case of treason on the circuit; and there seemed to be a strong proba- 
bility that his prey would escape him. He stormed, cursed, and swore in 
language which no well bred man would have used at a race or a cockfight. 

After the witnesses had been thus handled, the lady Alice was called on 
for her defence. She began by saying, what may possibly have been true, that, 
though she knew Hickes to be in trouble when she took him in, she did not 
know or suspect that he had been concerned in the rebellion. He was a 
divine, a man of peace. It had, therefore, never occurred to her that he 
could have borne arms against the government; and she had suijposed that 
he wished to conceal himself because warrants were out against him for field 
preaching. Tlvc chief justice began to storm: “But I will tell you. There 
is not one of those Ij^ing, snivelling, canting Presbyterians but, one way or 
another, had a hand in the rebellion. Presbytery has all manner of villany 
in it. Nothing but Presbytery could have made Dvinne such a rogue. Show 
me a Presbyterian; and I’ll show thee a lyin^ knave.” He summed up in 
the same style, declaimed during an hovir againsst whigs and dissenters, and 
reminded the jury that the prisoner’s husband had borne a part in the death 
of Charles I, a fact which wivs not proved by any testimony, and which, if it 
had beMi proved, would have been utterly irrelevant to the issue. The jury 
retired, and remained long in consultation. The judge grew impatient. He 
could not conceive, he said, how, in so plain a case, they should even have 
left the box. Ho sent a messenger to tell them that, if they did not instantly 
return, he would suljoum the court and lock them up all night. Thus put to 
the torture, they came, but came to say that they doubted whether the charge 
had been made out. Jeffreys expostulated with them vehemently, and, after 
another consultation, they gave a reluctant venlict of guilty. 

On the following morning sentence was pronounced. Jeffreys gave direc- 
tions that Alice Lisle should be burned alive that very afternoon, 'this excess 
of barbarity moved the pity and ind'gnation even of the class which was most 
devoted to the crown. The clei^ of Winchester cathedral remonstrated with 
the chief justice, who, brutal as he was, was not mad enough to risk a <iuarrel 
on such a subject with a body so much respected by the tory party. Ho con- 
sented to put off the execution five days. During that time the friends of the 
prisoner besought James to show her mercy. Ladies of high rank interceded 
for her. Garendon, the king’s brother-in-law, pleaded her cause. But all 
was vain. The utmost tliat could be obtained wiis that her sentence should 
be commuted from burning to beheading. She was put to death on a scaffold 
in the noarkct-place of Winchester, and underwent her fate with serene 
courage. 


T/ic Bloody Assizes 

In Hampshire Alice Lisle was the only victim, but, on the day following 
her execution, Jeffreys reached Dorchester, the principal town of the county in 
which Monmouth had landed, and the judicial massacre began. The court 
was hung, by order of the chief justice, with scarlet; and this innovation 
seemed to the multitude to indicate a bloody pu^ose. It was also rumoured 
that, when the clei^yman who preachetl the assize sermon enforced the duty 
of mercy, the ferocious mouth of the judge was distorted by an ominous grin. 
These things made men augur ill of what was to follow. 

More than three hundr^ prisoners were to be tried. The work seemed 
heavy; but Jeffreys had a contrivance for malring it light. He let it be xander- 
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stood that the only chance of obtaining pardon or respite was to plead guilty. 
TVenty-nine persons, who put themselves on their country and were con- 
victed, were ordered to be tied up without delay. The remaining prisoners 

§ leaded guilty by scores. Two hundred and ninety-two received sentence of 
eath. The whole number hanged in Dorsetshire amounted to seventy-four. 
From Dorchester Jeffre 3 ^ proceeded to Exeter. The civil war had barely 
grazed the frontier of Devonshire. Here, therefore, comparatively few per- 
sons were capitally punished. Somersetshire, the chief seat of the rebellion, 
had been reserved for the last and most fearful vengeance. In this county 
two hundred and thirty-three prisoners were in a few days hanged, drawn, 
and quartered. At every spot where two roads met, on every market place, 
on the green of every large vill^e which had furnished Monmouth with 
soldiers, ironed corpses clattering in the wind, or heads and quarters stuck on 
poles, poisoned the air, and made the traveller sick with horror. In many 
parishes the peasantry could not assemble in the house of God without seeing 
the ghastly face of a neighbour grinning at them over the porch. 

The cmef-justice was all himself. His spirits rose higher and higher as 
the work went on. He lauded, shouted, joked, and swore in such a way 
that many thought him drunk from morning to night. But in him it was not 
easy to distinguish the madness produced by evil passions from the madness 
produced by brandy. A prisoner affirmed that the witnesses who appeared 
against him were not entitled to credit. One of them, he said, was a papist, 
and another a prostitute. “ Thou impudent rebel,” exclaimed the judge, " to 
reflect on the long’s evidence! I see thee, villain, I see thee already with the 
halter round thy neck.” Another produced testimony that he was a good 
Protestant. “Protestant!” said Jeffreys; “you mean Presbyterian. I’ll 
hold you a wager of it. I can smell a Presbyterian forty miles.” One 
wretched man moved the pity even of bitter tories. “My lord,” they said, 
“this poor creature is on the parish.” “Do not trouble yourselves,” said the 
judge, “I will ease the parish of the burden.” 

It was not only on the prisoners that his fury broke forth. Gentlemen 
and noblemen of high consideration and stainless loyalty, who ventured to 
bring to his notice any extenuating circumstance, were almost sure to receive 
what he called, in the coarse dialect which he had learned in the pot-houses of 
Whitechapel, “a lick with the rough side of his tongue.” Lord Stawell, a 
tory peer, who could not conceal his horror at the remorseless manner in which 
his poor neighbours were butchered, was pimished by having a corpse sus- 
pened in chains at his park gate. In such spectacles originated many tales 
of terror, which were long told over the cider by the Christmas fires of the 
farmers of Somersetshire. Within the last forty years peasants, in some 
districts, well knew the accursed spots, and passed them imwillingly after 
sunset. 

Jeffreys boasted that he had hanged more traitors than all his predecessors 
together since the conquest. It is certain that the number of persons whom 
he executed in one month, and in one shire, very much exceeded the number 
of all the political offenders who have been executed in our island since the 
Revolution. The rebellions of 1715 and 1745 were of longer duration, of 
wider extent, and of more formidable aspect than that which was put down 
at Sedgemoor. It has not been generally thought that, either after the rebel- 
lion of 1715, or after the rebellion of 1745, the house of Hanover erred on the 
side of clemency. Yet all the executions of 1715 and 1745 added together 
will appear to have been few indeed when compared with those which dis- 
graced the Bloody Assizes. The number of the rebels whom Jeffre 3 re hanged 
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on this circuit was three hundred and twenty. Lord Lonsdale/ says seven 
hundred: Burnet* six hundred. We have followed the list which the judges 
sent to the treasury, and which may still be seen there in the letter book of 1685 . 

Such havoc must have excited disgust even if the sufferers had been gen- 
erally odious. But they were, for the most part, men of blameless life and of 
high religious profession. They were regarded by themselves, and by a large 

a ortion of their neighbours, not as wrongdoers, but as martyrs who sealed 
blood the truth of the Protestant religion. Very few of the convicts 
professed any repentance for what they had done. Many, animated by the 
old Puritan spirit, met death, not merely with fortitude but with exultation. 
It was in vain that the ministers of the established church lectured them on 
the guilt of rebellion and on the importance of priestly absolution. The claim 
of the king to unbounded authority in things temporal, and the claim of the 
clergy to the spiritual power of binding and loosing, moved the bitter scorn of 
the intrepid sectaries. Some of them composed hsnains in the dimgeon, and 
chanted them on the fatal sledge. Christ, they sang while they were undress- 
ing for the butchery, would soon come to rescue Zion and to make war on 
Babylon, would set up his standard, would blow his trumpet, and would 
requite his foes tenfold for all the cnl which had been inflictetl on his servants. 
The dying words of these men were noted down; their farewell letters were 
kept as treasures; and, in this way, with the help of some invention and 
exaggeration, was formed a copious supplement to the Marian martyrology. 

Yet those rebels who were doomed to death wore less to be pitied than 
some of the survivors. Several prisoners to whom Jeffre3rs was unable to 
bring home the charge of high treason were convicted of misdemeanours, and 
were sentenced to scourging not less terrible than tliat which Oates had under- 
gone. A woman for some idle wonls, such as had been uttered by half the 
women in the districts where the war luul raged, was condemned to be whipped 
through all the market towns in the county of Dorset. She suffered part of 
her pimisliment before Jeffreys returned to London: but, when he was no 
longer in the west, the gaolers, with the humane connivance of the msigistrates, 
took on themselves the responsibility of sparing her any further torture. 

A still more frightful sentence was pjwsed on a lad named Tutchin, who 
was tried for seditious words. He was, sis usual, interniptcd in his defence by 
ribaldry and scurrility from the judgment s<iat. “You are a rebel; and all 
your family have been relxsls since Adam. They toll me that you sire a poet. 
I’ll cap versos with you.” Tlic sentence was thsit the boy should be imprisoned 
seven years, and should, during that period, bo flogged through every market 
town in Dorsetshire every year. Tlie women in the galleries burst into tears. 
Tlie clerk of the arraigns stood up in gresit disorder. “ My lord,” said ho, “ the 
prisoner is very young. There are msiny msirket towns in our county. The 
sentence amounts to whipping once a fortnight for seven years.” “ If he is a 
young man,” ssiid Jeffreys, “ he Ls an old rofpe. Ladies, you do not know 
the villain as well as I do. The punishment is not half bad enough for him. 
All the interest in England shall not alter it.” Tutchin in his despair peti- 
tioned, and probably with sincerity, that he might be lianged. Fortunately 
for him he was, just at this conjuncture, taken ill of the smallpox and ^ven 
over. As it seemed highly improbable that the sentence would ever bo exe- 
cuted, the chief justice consented to remit it, in return for a bribe which 
reduced the prisoner to poverty. The temper of Tutehhi, not originally very 
mild, was exasperated to madness by what he had undergone. He lived to be 
known as one of the most acrimonious and pertinacious enemies of the house 
of Stuart and of the tory party. 
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Be6efe Transported 

The number of prisoners whom Jeffreys transported was eight hundred 
and forty-one. These men, more wretched than their associates who suffered 
death, were distributed into gangs, and bestowed on persons who enjoyed 
favour at court. The conditions of the gift were that the conmcts shomd be 
carried beyond sea as slaves, that they should not be emancimted for ten 
years, and that the place of their banishment should be some West Indian 
island. This last article was studiously framed for the purpose of aggravating 
the misery of the exiles. In New England or New Jersey they would have 
found a population kindly disposed to them and a climate not unfavourable 
to their nemth and vigour. It was therefore determined that they should be 
sent to colonies where a Puritan could hope to inspire little sympathy, and 
where a labourer bom in the temperate zone could hope to enjoy little health. 
Such was the state of the slave market that these bondmen, long as was the 
passage, and sickly as they were likely to prove, were still very valuable. It 
was estimated by Jeffreys that, on an average, each of them, after all charges 
were paid, would be worth from ten to fifteen pounds. There was therefore 
much an^ competition for grants. Some tories in the west conceived that 
they had, by them exertions and sufferings during the insurrection, earned a 
right to share in the profits which had been eagerly snatched up by the syco- 
phants of WhitehalL The courtiers, however, were victorious. 

The misery of the exiles fully equalled that of the negroes who in the nine- 
teenth century were carried from Congo to Brazil. It appears from the best 
information which is at present accessible that more th^ one-fifth of those 
who were shipped were flung to the sharks before the end of the voyage. 
The human cargoes were stowed close in the holds of small vessels. So little 
space was allowed that the wretches, many of whom were still tormented by 
unhealed wounds, could not all lie down at once without l 3 nng on one another. 
They were never suffered to go on deck. The hatchway was constantly watched 
by sentinels armed with hangers and blunderbusses. In the dungeon below 
aU was darkness, stench, lamentation, disease, and death. 

Of ninety-nine convicts who were carried out in one vessel, twenty-one 
died before they reached Jamaica, although the voyage was performed with 
tmusual speed. The survivors when they arrived at their house of bondage 
were mere skeletons. During some wee^ coarse biscmt and fetid water had 
been doled out to them in such scanty measure that any one of them could 
easily have consumed the ration which was assigned to five. They were, 
therefore, in such a state that the merchant to whom they had been consigned 
found it expedient to fatten them before selling them. 

Confisecttion and Extortion 

Meanwhile the property, both of the rebels who had suffered death and of 
those more unfortunate men who were withering under the tropical sun, was 
fought for and tom in pieces by a crowd of greedy informers. By law a sub- 
ject attainted of treason forfeits all his substance; and this law was enforced 
after the Bloody Assizes with a rigour at once cruel and ludicrous. The 
broken-hearted widows and destitute orphans of the labouring men whose 
corpses hung at the cross roads were called upon by the agents of the treasury 
to explain what had become of a basket, of a goose, of a flitch of bacon, of a 
keg of cider, of a sack of beans, of a truss of hay. ’While the humbler retainers 
of the government were pilla^g the families of the slaughtered peasants, the 
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chief justice was fast accumulating a fortune out of the plunder of a higher 
class of whigs. He traded largely in pardons. His most lucrative transaction 
of this kind was with a gentleman named Edmund Prideaux. The unfoiv 
tunate man lay long in gaol, and at length, overcome by fear of the gallows, 
consented to pay £15,000 for his liberation. This great sum was received 
by Jeffreys. He bought with it an estate, to which the people gave the 
name of Aceldama, from that accursed field which was purchased with the 
price of innocent blood. 

Some courtiers contrived to obtain a small share of this trafiic. The ladies 
of the queen’s household distinguislied themselves pre-eminently by rapacity 
and hard-heartodness. Part of the disgrace which they incurred falls on their 
mistress; for it was solely on account of the relation in which they stood to 
her tkit they were able to enrich themselves by so odious a trade; and there 
can be no question that she might witlx a word or a look have restrained them. 
But in truth she euoomraged them by her evil example, if not by her express 
approbation. She seenxs to have been one of that large class of persons who 
boar adversity b(d.ter than prosperity. While her husband was a subject and 
an exile, shut out from public employment, and in inxminent danger of being 
deprived of his Ixirtluright, the suavity and humility of her manners concil- 
iated the kindness even of those who most abhorred her religion. But when 
her good fortune came her good nature disappeared. The meek and affable 
duchess turned out an xingraeious and liauglity queen. The misfortunes 
which she subsequently endure<l have made her an object of some interest; 
hut tluit interest would be not a little heightened if it could be shown that, in 
the season of her greatness, she saved, or even tried to save, one single victim 
from the most frightful proscription tlxat England has ever seen. TJnhappily 
the only rcque.st that she is known to have preferred touching the rebels was 
that a hundred of those who were sentenced to transportation might be given 
to her. 

Hie profit which she cleared on the caigo, after making large allowance for 
those who dusd of hunger and fever during the passage, cannot be estimated at 
less than a thousand guineas. Wo carmot wonder that her attendants should 
Iiave imitated her unprincely greediness and her xmwomanly cruelty. They 
exacted a thousand pounds from Roger Hoare, a merchant of Bridgewater, who 
had contribuhnl to the military chest of the rebel army. But the prey on 
which they pouncod most eagerly was one which it might have been thought 
that evrsn the most ungentle natures would have spared. Already some of the 
girls who had presented the standard to Monmouth at Taimton had cruelly 
expiaterl their offence. One of them had been thrown into a prison where an 
infectious makuly was raging. She had sickened and died there. Another 
had presented herself at the oar before Jeffreys to beg for mercy. “ Take her, 
gaoler,” vociferated the judge, with one of those frowns which had often 
struck terror into stouter hearts than hers. She burst into tears, drew her 
hood over her face, followed the gaoler out of court, fell ill of fright, and in a 
few hours was a corpse. 

Most of the young ladies, however, who had walked in the procession, were 
still alive. Some of them were under ten years of age. All had acted xmder 
the orders of their schoolmistress, without knowing that they were committing 
a crime. The queen’s maids of honour asked the royal permission to wring 
money out of the parents of the poor children; and the permission was granted. 
An order was sent down to Tavmton that all these little girls shoxild be 
seized and imprisoned. Ihe maids of honour were at last forced to content 
themselves with less than a third part of what they had demanded. 
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“Odiov£ Mercy” 

No EngMi sovereign has ever ^ven stronger proofs of a cruel nature than 
James II. Yet his cruelty was not more odious than his mercy. Or perhaps 
it may be more correct to say that his mercy and his cruelty were such that 
each reflects infamy on the other. Our horror at the fate of the simple clowns, 
the young lads, the delicate women, to whom he was inexorably severe, is 
increased when we find to whom and for what considerations he granted his 
pardon. 

The rule by which a prince ought, after a rebellion, to be guided in selecting 
rebels for punishment is perfectly obvious. The ringleaders, the men of rank, 
fortune, and education, whose power and whose artifices have led the multi- 
tude into error, are the proper objects of severity. The deluded populace, 
when once the slaughter on the field of battle is over, can scarcely be treated 
too leniently. This rule, so evidently agreeable to justice and humanity, was 
not only not observed, it was inverted. While those who ought to have been 
spared were slaughtered by hundreds, the few who might wilh propriety have 
been left to the utmost rigour of the law were spared. This eccentric clem- 
ency has perplexed some writers, and has drawn forth ludicrous eulogies from 
others. It was neither at all mysterious nor at all praiseworthy. It may be 
distinctly traced in every case either to a sordid or to a malignant motive, 
either to tlurst for money or to thirst for blood. 

In the case of Grey there was no mitigating circumstance. He was suffered 
to redeem himself by giving a bond for £40,000 to the lord treasurer, an(l 
smaller sums to other courtiers. Sir John Cochrane had held among the 
Scotch rebels the same rank which had been held by Grey in the west of 
Ei^land. His father. Lord Dundonald, offered a bribe of £6,000 to the 
priests of the royal household; and a pardon was granted. 

None of the traitors had less right to expect favour than Wade, Good- 
enough, and Ferguson. These three chiefs of the rebellion had fled together 
from the field of Sedgemoor, and had reached the coast in safety. But they 
had found a frigate cruising near the spot where they had hoped to embark. 
They had then separated. Wade and Goodenough were soon discovered and 
brought up to London. Deeply as tihey had been implicated in the Rye 
House Plot, conspicuous as they had been among the chiefs of &e western 
insurrection, they were suffered to live, because they had it in their power 
to ^ve information which enabled the king to slaughter and plunder some 
persons whom he hated, but to whom he had never yet been able to bring 
home any crime. 

How Ferguson escaped was, and still is, a mystery. Of all the enemies of 
the government he was, without doubt, the most deeply criminal. He was 
the original author of the plot for assassinating the royal brothers. He had 
written that declaration which, for insolence, malignity, and mendacity, 
stands imrivalled even among the libels of those stormy times. He had 
instigated Monmouth first to invade the kingdom and then to usurp the 
crown. It was reasonable to expect that a strict search would be mndA for 
the arch traitor, as he was often called; and such a search a man of so singnliir 
an aspect and dialect could scarcely have eluded. It was confidently reported 
in the coffee houses of London that Ferguson was taken, and this report 
found credit with men who had excellent opportunities of knowing the truth. 
The next thing that was heard of him was tl^t he was safe on the Continent. 
It was strongly sus[^cted that he had been in constant communication with 
the government against which he was constantly plotting, that he had, while 
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urging his associates to every excess of rashness, sent to Whitehall just so 
much information about their proceedings as might suffice to save his own 
neck, and that therefore orders had been given to let him escape. 

JEFFREYS MADE LORD CHANCELLOR 

And now Jeffreys had done his work, and returned to claim his reward. 
He arrived at Windsor from the west, leaving carnage, mourning, and terror 
behind hun. Tlie hatred with which he was regarded by the people of Somer- 
setshire lias no parallel in our history. It was not to he quenched by time or 
by political changes, was long transmitted from generation to generation, and 
raged fiercely .against his innocent progeny. "When he had been many years 
dead, when his name and title were extinct, his granddaughter the countess 
of Pomfrot, tmvolling along the western road, was insulted by the populace, 
and found that she could not safely venture herself among the descendante of 
those who h.ad witneased the Bloody Assizes. 

But at the court Jeffreys was cordially welcomed. He was a judge after 
his master’s own heart. James had watched the circuit with interest and 
delight. In hi.s drawing-room and at his table he had frequently talked of the 
havoc which was making among his disaffected subjects with a glee at which 
the foreign ministers stood aghast. With liLs own liand he had penned 
accounts of what he facetiously called his lord chief justice’s campaign in the 
west. Some hundreds of rebels, his majesty wrote to the Hague, had been 
condemned. Some of them h.ad been Iwuiged, more should be so; and the 
rest should be sent to the plantations. It was to no purpose that Ken wrote 
to implore mercy for the misguided people, and described with pathetic 
eloquence the frightful shite of his diocese. He complained that it was impos- 
sible to walk along the highways without seeing some terrible spectacle, and 
that the whole air of Somersetsliire was tainted with death. The king read, 
anti remained, .according to the saying of Churchill, hard as the marble chim- 
noy pieces of Wliitehall. 

At Windsor the great setil of England was put into the hands of Jeffreys, 
and in the next Lo/vlon Gazelle it was solemnly notified that this honour was 
the reward of the m.any eminent and faithful servictw which he had rendered 
to the crown. At a later poriotl, when all men of all parties spoke with horror 
of the Bloody Assists), the wicked judge anti the wicked king attempted to 
vindicate themselves by throwing tlm blame on each other, Jeffreys, in the 
Tower, protested tluit, in his utmast cmelty, he hatl not gone beyond his 
master’s express orders, nay, that ho hatl fallen short of them. James, at St. 
Gcrm.ain, would willingly have hatl it believed that his own inclinations had 
been on the side of clemency, and that unmerited obloquy had been brought 
on him by the violence of his minister. But neither of these hard-hearted 
men must lie absolved at the expense of the other. The plea set up for James 
can be proved under his own hand to be false in fact. The plea of Jeffreys 
even if it be true in fact, is utterly worthless. 

THE SLAUGHTER IN LONDON 

The slaughter in the west was over. The slaughter in Loudon was about 
to begin. The government was peculiarly desirous to find victims among the 
great whig merchants of the city. They had, in the last reign, been a formid- 
able part of the strength of the opposition. They were wealthy; and their 
wealth was not, like that of many noblemen and country gentlemen, protected 
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by entail against forfeitxire. One of the most considerable among them was 
Henry Cornish. He been an alderman under the old charter of the city, 
and had filled the ofiSce of sheriff when the question of the Exclusion Bfil 
occupied the public mind. In politics he was a whig: his religious opinions 
leaned towar<fe Presbyterianism: but his temper was cautious and moderate. 
It is not proved by trustworthy evidence that he ever approached the verge 
of treason. He had, indeed, when sheriff, been very unv^ing to employ as 
his deputy a man so violent and unprincipled as Goodenough. When the 
Rye House Plot was discovered, great hopes were entertained at Whitehall 
that Cornish would appear to have been concerned: but these hopes were 
disappointed. One of the conspirators, indeed, John Rumsey, was ready to 
swear anything: but a single witness was not sufiEicient; and no second wit- 
ness could be found. More than two years had since elapsed. Cornish thought 
himself safe: but the eye of the tyrant was upon him. Goodaiough, terrified 
by the near prospect of death, and stUl harbouring malice on accoimt of the 
unfavourable opinion which had always been entertained of him by his old 
master, consented to supply the testimony which had hitherto been wanting. 
Cornish was arrested wmle transacting business on the exchange, was hurried 
to jail, was kept there some days in solitary confinement, and was brought 
altogether unprepared to the bar of the Old Bailey. The case against him 
rested whoUy on the evidence of Rumsey and Goodenough. Both were, by 
their own confession, accomplices in the plot with which they charged the 
prisoner. Both were impelled by the strongest pressure of hope and fear to 
criminate him. Evidence was produced which proved that Goodenough was 
also under the influence of personal enmity. Rumsey’s story was inconsistent 
with the story which he had told when he appeared as a witness against Lord 
Russell. But these things were urged in vain. On the bench sat three 
judges who had been with Jeffreys in the west; and it was remarked by those 
who watched their deportment that they had come back from the carnage of 
Taunton m a fierce and excited state. It is indeed but too true that the taste 
for blood is a taste which even men not naturally cruel may, by habit, speedily 
acquire. The bar and the bench united to browbeat the unfortunate whig. 
The jury, named by a courtly sheriff, readUy foimd a verdict of guilty; and, 
in spite of the indignant murmurs of the public, Cornish suffered death within 
ten da^ after he nad been arrested. That no circumstance of degradation 
mi^t be wanting, the gibbet was set up where King street meets Cheapside, 
in sight of the house where he had long lived in generm respect, of the exchange 
where his credit had always stood high, and of the Guudhall where he h^ 
distinguished himself as a popular leader. 

Black as this case was, it was not the blackest which disgraced the sessions 
of that autumn at the Old Bailey. Among the persons concerned in the Rye 
House Plot was a man named James Burton. By his own confession he hM 
b^ present when the design of assassination was discussed by his accom- 

E lices. When the conspiracy was detected, a reward was offered for his appre- 
ension. He was saved from death by an ancient matron of the Baptist 
persuasion, named Elizabeth Gaunt. This woman, with the peculiar manners 
and phraseology which then (fistinguished her sect, had a large charity. Her 
life was passed in relieving the unhappy of all religious denominations, and 
she was well known as a constant visitor of the gaols. Her political and 
theolomcal opinions, as well as her compassionate disposition, led her to do 
ovGryctdng in her power for Burton. She procured a boat which took him to 
Gravesend, where he got on board of a ship bound for Amsterdam. At the 
moment of parting she put into his hand a sum of money which, for her means. 
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was very large. Burton, after living some time in exile, returned to England 
with Monmouth, fought at Sedgemoor, fled to London, and took refuge in the 
house of John Femley, a barber in Whitechapel. Fernley was very poor. He 
was besieged by creditors. He knew that a reward of £100 W ^n offered 
by the government for the apprehension of Burton. But the honest Tna.n was 
incapable of botra 3 dng one who, in extreme peril, had come under the diadow 
of his roof. Unliappily it was soon noised abroad that the anger of James was 
more strongly excited against those who harboured rebels than against the 
reliels themselves. James had publicly declared that of all forms of treason 
the hiding of traitors from his vengeance was the most unpardonable. Burton 
knew this. He delivered himself up to the government; and he gave infor- 
mation against Foniley and Elizabeth Gaunt. They wore brought to trial. 
Tlie villain whoso life they had preserved had the heart and the forehead to 
appear as the principal witness against them. They were convicted. Femley 
was sentencccl to the gallows, Elizabeth Gaimt to the stake. Even after all 
the horrors of that year, many thought it impossible that these judgments 
should be carried into execution. But the king was without pity. Femley 
was hanged. Elizabeth Gaunt was burned alive at Tyburn on the same day 
on which Goruish suffered death in Cheapside. She left a paper written, 
indeed, in no graceful style, yet such as was read by many thousand with com- 
passion {Uid horror. “My fault,” she said, “was one which a prince might 
well have forgiven. I did but relieve a poor family, and lol I must die for 
it.” To the liist she preserved a tranquil courage, which reminded the spec- 
tators of the most heroic deaths of wliich they had read in Foxe. When she 
calmly disposcnl the straw about her in such a manner as to shorten her suffer- 
ings, all the bystanders burst into tom's. It was much noticed that, while the 
foulest judicial murder which had disgraced even those times was perpetratmg, 
a tempest burst forth, such as liad not been known since that great hurricane 
which had mgod round the death b<5d of Oliver. The oppressed Puritans 
reckoned up, not without a gloomy satisfaction, the houses wMch had been 
blown down, mid the ships which had been cast away, and derived some con- 
solation from thinking that heaven was bearing awM testimony against the 
iniquity which afflicted the earth. Since that terrible day no woman has 
suffered death in England for any political offence. 

ORUKIj I’KUaKCimON of TJIK PUOTUBTANT DISSBNTBBS 

Never, not even under the tyrmmy of Laud, had the condition of the 
Puritans lieen so deplorable as at that time. Never had spies been so actively 
cmiiloyed in detecting congregations. Never had nia^trates, grand jurors, 
rectors, and churchwardens been so much on the alert. Many dissenters were 
cited before the ecclesiastical courts. Others found it necessary to purchase 
the connivance of the agents of the government by presents of hogsneads of 
wine, and of gloves stuffed with gumcas. It was impossible for the sepa- 
ratists to pray together without precautions such as are employed by coiners 
and receivers of stolon goods. The places of meetmg were frequently changed. 
Worship was performed sometimes just before break of day and sometimes at 
dead of night, llomid the building whore the little flock was gathered to- 
gether sentinels were posted to ^vc the alarm if a stranger drew near. The 
imnistcr in disguise was introduced through the g^den and the back yard. 
In some houses there wore trap doors through which, in case of danger, he 
might descend. Where non-confonnists lived next door to each other, the 
waUs were often broken open, and secret passages were made from dwelling 
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to dwellmg. No psalm was sung; and many contrivances were used to pre- 
vent the voice of the preacher, m his moments of fervour, from being heard 
beyond the walls. Yet, with all this care, it was often found impossible to 
elude the vigilance of informers. In the suburbs of London, especially, the 
law was enforced with the utmost rigour. Several opulent gentlemen were 
accused of holding convaatides. Their houses were strictly searched, and 
distresses were levied to the amount of many thousands of pounds. 

Through many years the autumn of 1685 was remembered by the non- 
conformists as a time of misery and terror. Yet in that autumn might be 
discerned the first faint indications of a great turn of fortune; and before 
eighteen months had elapsed, the intolerant king and the intolerant church 
were eagerly bidding against each other for the support of the party which 
both had so deeply injured,* 

THE KING AT ODDS WITH PAKLIAaCBNT (1686 A.D.) 

The suppression of the rebellion had elated James, and led him to think 
that nothing now could oppose his wiU. He had three objects in view as the 
means of establishing despotism; these were, the abolition of the Test, which 
would enable him to fill all offices with papists; the repeal of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, which the late king and himself had often declared to be sub- 
versive of government, i.e. of despotism; to keep up the army, which now 
amoimted to nearly twenty thousand men, and in which there were several 
Catholic officers, as a permanent force. As he knew that Halifax was opposed 
to all these projects, he lost no time in dismissing him from the council. 

When the parliament met (November 9th, 1685) James addressed them 
from the throne. Late events, he said, had shown that the militia was 
inadequate to the defence of the country, and that a permanent force was 
necessary; he had, therefore, increased the regular army, and he now called 
on them for the funds for mamtaining it. He then noticed the employment 
of CathoUcs. “ And I will deal plainly with you,” said he : “ after having had 
the benefit of their services in such a time of need and danger, I will not 
expose them to disgrace, nor myself to the want of them, if there should be 
another rebellion.” 

From this haughty tone, it is plain that James reckoned on absolute sub- 
mission, and that the parliament would sinmly register his edicts; but here, 
as on most occasions, his blind fatuity led him astray. The dread and the 
hatred of popery were implanted in eve^ Protestant bosom; and, m the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis, at this very time, they had had a 
specimen of good faith and tolerance. The commons, therefore, when voting 
a supply of 7(K),0(X)Z., coupled with it a bill for the improvement of the militia; 
and while offering to pass a bill of mdemnity for the Catholic officers, prayed 
that they might be discharged. The danger of a standing army and the 
employment of Catholic officers was also strongly exposed in the house of 
peers by lords Halifax, Nottingham, Anglesea, Mordaunt, Compton, bishop 
of London, and others and, in spite of the opposition of Jeffreys, it was resolved 
to take the king’s speech into consideration.® 

James now saw that to proceed cordially with either house of parliament 
it would be necessary he should retreat from the position which he had taken 
in regard both to the army and the Test Act. But mistaking obstinacy of 
purpose for vigour of understanding, he resisted every thought tending to 
such a surrender. He prorogued the parliament, and resolved that it should 
not meet again except imder some better auspices. The king, as his manner 
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was, had been present in the house of lords dming the debate on the nineteenth, 
and had expressed himself much displeased with the speeches then made. 
On the following morning, he suddenly presented himself, in his usual state, 
and declared, by the chancellor, to both houses, that, for certain weighty 
reasons, he had determined to prorogue the parliament to the 10th of Febru- 
ary. By this act, the incomplete money bill, which, in the time specified, 
would liave yielded £700,000, was lost to the exchequer; nor could James 
conceal from himself that it was a proceeding which would increase the sus- 
picion and irritation of the discontented ever 3 rwhere; but looking at the gen- 
eral posture of affairs, it was the course attended, in his judgment, with the 
least degree of evil. It was hardly possible he should hope ever to convene 
another house of commons so subservient; and it was difficult accordingly to 
imagine by what means, short of a complete abeyance of the constitution, he 
could expect to carry on the government of the country. 

France and the allies were equally watchful of these proceedings, and 
equally prepared to purchase the assistance of the crown, the court, or the 
opposition, as circumstances might suggest. At present the scale turned in 
favour of fVance. James assured his parliament in July that he had “ a true 
English heart”; but only six weeks before, he had written to Louis, entreating 
a secret subsidy, and declaring, with the same emphasis, that his heart was 
French. Having come to this rupture with his parliament, his views were 
naturally directed to Versailles.^ 

Parliament met no more durmg his reign, except to be prorogued anew. 
It was fortunate for the country that James’s bigotry led him to assail the 
Test Act first, for in all probability this subseivicut assembly would have sur- 
rendered the Habeas Corpus Act without a stru^le. 

James was resolved, come what might, not to part with his army. The 
annual cost of it was £600,000; and, by frugality, by neglecting the navy, by 
putting off the payment of his brother’s debts, and tty other expedients, he 
could defray it without the aid of parliament. To put the chief commands 
into the hands of Catholics w'as necessary for his ulterior projects, and to 
effect this he Ixad recourse to the following plan. 

JAMBS TAMPBBS WITH THE BENCH AND URXmTS THE DISPENSING POWER 

It had from very ancient times been a part of the prerogative to grant 
dispensations from the penalties of particular laws. This had, as usual, been 
spoken of in exaggerated terms by courtiers and lawyers, even Coke saying 
tliat no act of parliament can restrain it. Practice, however, had for many 
years confined it to merely trifling cases; but Hir Edward Herbert, the present 
chief-justice, Inul formerly su^csted to the king, when duke of York, that 
by means of it the Test Act might be eluded, and James now resolved to bring 
it into action through a legal decision. Of Herbert himself he was sure, and, 
as he could dismiss the judges at his pleasure, he reckoned on the obedience 
of the others, but, on privately asking their opinions he found four refractory: 
these he dismissed forthwith, and appointed others; and the bench being now 
adjusted, a sham action was brought for their decision. Sir Edward Hales, 
a rccent convert, was ajjpointed to the command of a regiment, and his coach- 
man was directed to bring an action for the penalty of £600 incurred by his 
holding a command without having qualified. Halos pleaded a dispensation 
under the great seal. The case was tried before the twme judges, and eleven 
decided, June 21 , 1686, in favour of the dispensation.* 

The language in which the judges expressed their decision was of the most 
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absolute description, and went to show that the whole fabric of English liberty 
was a matter of royal sufferance. “The kings of England,” they said, “are 
sovereign princes; the laws of England are the kind’s laws; therefore it is ^ 
inseparable prerogative in the king of England to dispense with penal laws in 
particular cases, and for particular necessary reasons, of which reasons and 
necessities he is the sole judge; and this is not a trust vested in the king, but 
the ancient remains of the sovereign power of the kmgs of England, which 
never yet was taken from them, nor can be.” This decision, and the manner 
in which it was obtained, filleci aU good men with a mixture of sorrow and 
indignation, and to the government which it was designed to uphold it became 
a new occasion of weakness.^ 

This decision was not, properly speaking, illegal, but it was highly uncon- 
stitutional; and, as it declared that no restraint could be placed on the mon- 
arch, and that acts of parliament were mere cobwebs, there being a power 
paramount to them, men plainly saw that there was no alternative between 
a tame submission to the overthrow of their religion and liberties and a bold 
effort to maintain them. In effect, this decision sealed the doom of the house 
of Stuart. 


THE KING INTERFERES WITH THE CHURCH 

James little thought so; he had gained, he considered, a complete victory; 
the Test Act and afl other barriers against popery could no longer impede 
him, and the army, the council, and every department of the state might now 
be mled with Catholics. He had even, as he conceived, the power of gradu- 
ally making the church itself Catholic. Early in this year, Obadiah Walker, 
master of iJniversity College, Oxford, and tliree of the fellows, had declared 
themselves Catholics, as also had Sdater, the curate of Esher and Putney, 
and a royal dispensation allowed them still to enjoy the emoluments of their 
situations; Sdater, however, being enjoined to provide for the performance 
of divine service in his churches. Walker was allowed to have a Catholic 
chapel in his college, and a press for printing Catholic books of theology. But 
the spirit of Compton, bishop of London, gave occasion to a further mode of 
bridling the church, or rather of accelerating the downfall of the monarch. 

Compton, brother to the earl of Northampton, had been a soldier. He 
was a man of a bold spirit, and a zealous Protestant. To punish his late 
opposition in parliament, the king struck him out of the list of the privy coun- 
cil, and deprived him of his oflBice of dean of the chapel. This only increased 
his popularity and the suspicion of the king’s designs, and the London pulpits 
thundered with controversy. The king, as head of the church, issued orders 
for the clergy to abstain from controversy in the pulpit. Few obeyed; it was 
therefore resolved to make an example. Doctor Sharp, dean of Norwich and 
rector of St. Giles, was fixed on, and Compton was ordered to suspend him, 
but he replied that he must hear him first m his defence. It was now deter- 
mined to make the bishop himself the victim. 

The odious court of high commission had been abolished in 1641. A part 
of the act of abolition was repealed at the Restoration, but a clause of it, 
prohibiting the erection of any similar court, had been retained. James, 
however, issued a commission, in nearly the ve]^ words of that of Elizabeth, 
to certain persons to act as a court of commissioners in ecclesiastical causes. 
These were the primate, chancellor, bishops of Durham and Rochester, the 
earls of Rochester and Sunderland, and Chief Justice Herbert. Three were 
to form a quorum, of whom Jeffreys was always to be one. “ God,” said James 
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to BariUon, “has pennitted that all the la-ws made to establish Protestantism 
now serve as a foimdation for my measures to re-establish true religion.” 

Before this court Compton was summoned. He defended himself with 
much address. The primate Sancroft was not there to uphold the interests 
of the church, for he had timidly obtained leave to be absent on the plea of 
age and in&mity; but the earl and the bishop of Rochester and the chief 
justice took the side of Compton, and even JeSreys, who, in the midst of his 
excesses, clung to the Protestant faith, supported them. The presence, how- 
ever, and the mfluence of the king prevailed, and Compton was suspended by 
a commission, three-fourths of whose members had declared in his favour. 
The people soon nick-named the commission the Congregatio de propaganda 
■fide. 

Of the royal advisers there were two classes, the Protestant and the Catho- 
lic. The former, headed by the earl of Rochester, seem to have been willing 
to aid the king in all his projects against liberty, but they were steadfast in 
their adherence to the church. The Catholics were divided into two parties: 
most of the laymen, such .as Bellasis and Powis, were for moderation; they 
saw the difficulties in the way of establishing their faith, and they would have 
been content with the repeal of the penal statutes, and security for their religion 
under a Protestant successor. The queen herself was inclined to this party; 
but the king was under the mfluence of Father Petre and the Jesuits; and 
these, with the usual heat and imprudence of political churchmen, urged him 
on to extreme measin^s. Sunderland, an ambitious, -unprincipled statesman, 
though still professing himself a Protestant, allied himself closely with this 
party, in the hope of supplanting Rochester; and the influence of Father 
Petre, when all other applications had failed, raised him to the post of presi- 
dent of the council, in the room of Halifax, with which he still retained his 
post of secretary. 

But the Protestant party had a supporter who they thought might counter- 
balance the queen and the priests. James, with all his seal for his religion, 
and his anxiety to diffuse it, made no scruple of violating one of its most im- 
portant precepts. His amours had always been notorious, and neither of his 
wives could boast of his fidelity. Arabella Churchill, maid of honour to his 
fiifet duchess, liad borne him two children. She was a sister to Lord Churchill, 
afterwards duke of Marlborough. One of her children by James was the cele- 
brated duke of Berwick. She afterwards married Colonel Godfrey. His 
present mistress, Catherine, daughter of the witty, profligate Sir Charles 
Sedley, was a woman so devoid of personal attractions that King Charles 
used to say his brother kept her by way of penance; but she had a coarse, 
roystering kind of humour, which pleased her lover, who was a man of no 
delicacy whatever, though she did not spare to employ it even on his religion 
and his priests. In the beginning of his reign he had been induced to break 
off his intercourse with her, but he afterwards renewed it, 'and, at the su^es- 
tion, it is said, of Rochester, created her countess of Dorchester. 

The queen, who was a woman of spirit, testified the utmost indignation, 
and, by Sunderland’s ad-vice, she assembled one day in her apartments the 
chancellor and himself, with the priests and the Catholic nobles; and when 
the king entered it, he was assailed by their imited reproaches and remon- 
strances. He promised to separate from the countess, and he sent her orders 
to retire to the Contiaent; but she asserted her rights as a free-born English 
woman, and appealed to Maroa Charta. She at length consented to go to 
Ireland, where Rochester’s brother, Qaieadon, was lord-lieutenant. She 
returned, however, witMn six montM, and the king renewed his intercourse 

H. W.— VOL. XX. 20 
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with her: but it was of no political effect, as the Jesuits “had got the advow- 
son of his conscience.” 


ADVANCES TOWABD CATHOLICISM 

It nught be supposed that the court of Rome would have co-operated 
zealoudy with James in his project of re-establishing the Catholic faith; but 
so adverse were all things to this prince that even there he foimd no support. 
The reigning pontiff, Innocent XI, who had been a soldier, was a man who 
knew or cared nothing about the disputes and differences of theologians, but 
he was an able temporal prince and statesman; he was on ill-terms with Louis 
XIV, on account of that monarch’s insolence; and he regarded with little 
complacency both the Jesuits and the king of England, whom he looked on 
as partisans of Louis. James, on his accession, had sent Mr. Caryl as his 
private minister to Rome to solicit the purple for the queen’s uncle, the title 
of bishop for one Doctor Leybum, and the appointment of a nuncio to the 
coxnt of St. James. Caryl succeeded in the two last points; and the count 
d’Adda came over in November, 1685, but did not assume any public char- 
acter. The zeal of the king, however, was not to be restrained, and the fol- 
lowing February he insisted on d’ Adda’s taku^ the title of nuncio, to which 
the papal court gave a reluctant consent. The nuncio, a prudait, clears 
sighted man, viewed with concern the rate at which the king and his advisers 
were disposed to drive matters, and he gave the weight of his authority to the 
moderate Catholic party. 

James, being resolved to have a resident minister at the papal court, chose 
for this purpose, with his usual infelicity, the earl of Castlemain, the husband 
of the duchess of Cleveland, a man who owed his title to the infamy of his wife. 
Castlemain behaved at Rome with such indiscretion [and familiarity toward 
the pope] that the nimcio was directed to make a formal complaint of his con- 
duct. All the influence of James failed to procure a nominal bishopric for 
Petre, whom he is thought to have designed to place in the see of York, which 
he kept vacant. He was equally unsuccessful in his efforts to procure for him 
a cardinal’s hat. 

If the pontiff was more swayed by politics than religion, we may easily 
believe the same to have been the case with the courts of Madrid and 
Vienna; and accordingly we find the ^anish and imperial ministers co-operat- 
ing with the Dutch and opposing the Imnch ambassador. James, who, to his 
misfortune, had some va^^e ideas of the dignity belonging to a king of Eng- 
land, and of the line of policy which, as such, he should adopt, irritated Louis 
by vain assumptions of independence, at the very time that he was receiv- 
ing his money and relying on him for aid in his projects. 

To accustom the public eye to the view of papacy, convents were estab- 
lished in various parts of London: that of the Carmelites was in the city, tliat 
of the Franciscans in Lmcohi’s Inn Fields, while the Benedictines wore at 
St. James’ and the Jesuits opened a school at the Savoy. They all went 
about publicly in their ha,bits, and London was gradually assuming the 
appearance of a Catholic city. To awe the tumultuous, the army, of fifteen 
thousand men, was encamped on Hounslow heath; and in the tent of Lord 
Dumbarton, the second in command, mass was openly celebrated, and mission- 
aries laboured to convert the soldiers. A paper calling on them to adhere to 
their religion being chroulated through the camp, Johnson, its author, the 
chaplain of the late Lord Russell, was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to 
stand thrice in the pillory and to be whipped &om Newgate to Tyburn, 
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which sentence was executed with the utmost rigour and cruelty, he being 
previously degraded from his sacred character. 

Ih the laxity of principle which may be supposed to have prevailed in a 
court for five-and-twenty years the abode of profligacy and corruption, con- 
versions, real or pretended, might be expected to be abundant; yet the fail- 
ures of the king were numerous and mortifying. Lady Dorchester, as we have 
seen, stuck to her religion, reconciling it, like her royal paramour, with the 
breach of its duties. A priest came to convoii; Secretary Middleton: “Your 
lordship believes the Trinity?” began he. “Wlio told you so? You are 
come here to prove your own opinions, not to ask about mine,” was the reply, 
and the priest retired in confusion. Sheffield, earl of Mulgrave, is said to have 
replied to a monk, “I have convinced myself, by much reflection, that God 
made man, but I cannot believe that man can make God.” 

Colonel Kirke is reported to have told the king that he was pre-engaged, 
having promised the emperor of Morocco to become a Mohammedan, if ever 
he changed. But the great object was to gain the princess Anne, and for this 
purpose the lure of the succession was hold out to her; but, though of weak 
disposition, she was firm. The bishop of London had been her tutor; Lord 
and Lady Churchill,^ who ruled her, were zealous for Protestantism; and all 
the efforts made on her proved abortive. Lord Dartmouth, though sincerely 
attached to James, refused to abtuidon his religion. When Admiral Herbert, 
a man of loose life and laden with the royal favours, refused him, James said 
to Barillon that he never could put confidence in any man, however attached 
to him, who affected the character of a zealous Protestant. 

The year 1686 closed with an act which convinced the people that the 
overthrow of their religion was the object really proposed by the king. This 
was the dismissal of liochcster from his office of treasurer, effected by the 
secret influence of Petre and Sunderland. The king was really attached to 
his brother-in-law, but he now told him that ho must either go to mass or go 
out of office. Rochester’s friends and the Spanisli and Dutch ambassadors 
were desirous that he should keep office at any rate. A conference, it was 
agreed, shoffid be hold in his presence on the points in dispute between the 
two churches. At the end of it he desired a further delay to consider, but, as 
his object evidently was to gain time, the king consented to dismiss him. The 
treasury was then managed by a boanl, of which Lord Bellasis [or Bellas}^], 
a Catholic, was the head; and ho, Powis, and Dover wore now members 
of the pri'^ coxmcil. The king was also about to appoint Father Petre to 
a seat in it, and ho was only witlihcld from doing it by the entreaties of 
the queen. 

A dismissal of Protestants from office and a resignation of commissions in 
the army soon followed. The king, previous to the meeting of parliament, 
wishing to ascertain the opinions of the mcmlxjrs who held offices, summoned 
them separately to his closet in order to confer with them. The result of 
these “closctings,” as they wore named, proving unsatisfactory, they were 
either dismissed from their offices or they resigned. Their places were gen- 
erally supplied with Catholics. 

^ Jolin eldest son of Sir Winston Churchill of Devon ; at twelve years of age he was made 
one of the royal pages, hut showing a preference for a military life, ho got an ensigney. He 
served in the auxiliary force under Monmouth in 1673, when he attracted the notice of the 
great Turenne. He attached himself to the dulte of York, through whose influence he obtained 
a reg^ent and a Scottish barony ; and when that prince came to the throne, he created him an 
English baron. Churchill married in 1681 the beautiful Sarah Jennings, maid of honour to the 
princess Anne. [Churchill, when urged to change his religion, said that he had never lived as 
a saint, but that he could die as a martyr.] 
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THE ATTACK ON THE TJNIVEESmES (1687 A.D.) 

It being now evident that a sufficient number of the members of the estab- 
lished church could not be induced to betray it, the king was advised to en- 
deavour to gain the non-conformists; not hut that there were even on the 
Episcopal bench men who set little value on religion as compared with thou* 
interest: such were Crew of Durham, Cartwright, and Parker, to whom the 
king had lately given the sees of Chester and Oxford, knowing them to be men 
for his purpose, to whom may perhaps be added Sprate of Rochester, and 
one or two more. A Declaration of Indulgence was issued accordingly, sus- 
pending the penal laws and forbidding the imposition of tests. Of this the 
dissenters took advantage, though dubious of the motives whence it proceeded; 
and many addresses of thanks were presented from them at court. The king 
in his self-delusion congratulated himself on the success of this measure in 
weakening the church party, and he now thought he might venture to attack 
them in their strongholds, the univemities. [The power of these institutions 
had always been great, but it reached its height in this century.] 

As Oxford had so strongly asserted the doctrine of passive obedience, 
James commenced his attack on the church in that university. He appointed 
Massey, a fellow of Merton and a recent convert, to the deanery of Christ 
Church, and, true to its principles, the university made no opposition. The 
king next inade trial of Cambridge University. He wrote (February 7th, 
1687) to the vice-chancellor, Doctor Peachell, commanding him to admit to 
the degree of master of arts, without the usual oaths, a Benedictine monk, 
named Alban Francis, who was acting as a missionary in that neighbour- 
hood. Peachell refused, and he was summarily summoned before the eccle- 
siastical commission; the university supported him, and it ended in the 
compromise of the appointment of a new vice-chancellor and the withdrawal 
of the claim of Francis. 

Shamed or emboldened by the example of Cambridge, Oxford soon began 
to shake off its slavish trammels. On the death of the president of Magdalen 
College, letters mandatory were sent (April 4th) ; recommending Mr. Anthony 
Farmer, a man of low, dissolute habits, but a recent proselyte. The fellows 
petitioned the king, but to no purpose; they then proceeded to the election, 
and chose Mr. Hough. They were summoned before the ecclesiastical com- 
mission, and the election was pronounced void. But Farmer was withdrawn, 
his character being too notorious, and they were directed to choose Parker 
bishop of Oxford. They stiU refused, and when the king came to Oxford the 
following month on his progress, he chid them severely and insisted on their 
obedience. Still they womd not yield. A commission was then issued, 
appointing extraordinary visitors of their college (October 21st), and Hough 
and twenty-five of the fellows were expelled and declared incapable of holding 
any clericm preferment (December 10th). The king thus gained a victory, 
but, as Lingard/ justly observes, “he had no reason to be proud of it, for it 
betrayed the hollowness of his pretensions to good faith and sincerity, and 
earned him the enmity of the great body of the clergy, and of all who were 
devoted to the interests of the church.” 

In the summer the king had given another intimation of his designs, by 
publicly receiving D’Adda as the papal nuncio, a measure to which the pope 
had 3 delded an xmwilling consent. He now advanced a step further, and by 
the royal command Father Petre took his seat among the privy councillors, 
to the grief and dismay of the moderate Catholics and the astonishment and 
vexation of the people. 
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THE KING AND THE PAELIAMENT (1687 A.D.) 

The king had also dissolved the parliament (July 2nd) . It was represented 
to him in vain that in all points but that of religion this was a more compliant 
assembly than he could ever again expect to obtain; religion was with him 
the point, and he resolved to make the trial. In order to get a more complete 
control over the corporations, he appointed a board of seven regulators, all 
Catholics except the chancellor, with powers to appoint and remove officers 
and freemen at their discretion. To obtain county members to his purpose 
the lords-lieutenant were directed to inquire of their deputies and the magis- 
trates whether, if elected to parliament, they would vote for the repeal of the 
Test Act and the penal laws; whether they would support candidates who 
would promise to do so; and whether they would support the declaration. 
Loss of office was to be the penalty of non-compliance. This measure how- 
ever did not succeed. Fourteen lords-lieutenant were removed, and their 
places supplied with Catholics; a like change was made among the sheriffs 
and in the magistracy: yet, after all, James saw that he could not have a 
parliament to his mind, and of the house of lords there was no hope. Sun- 
derland, however, had conceived the then unknown project of “ swamping,” 
as it is termed, this house by a large creation. “0 Silly!” cried he to Lord 
Churchill, when the opposition of the peers was spoken of, “why your troop 
of guards shall be called to the house of lords.” This bold measure was not 
ventured on; the king seemed inclined, if he could not get a pliant house of 
commons, to continue to rule by prerogative. 

The Scottish parliament had proved as uncomplying as the English on the 
subject of religion. The king had there in like manner issued a proclamation, 
granting toleration to sectaries and suspending all laws against Catholics, “by 
his sovereign authority, prerogative, royal and absolute power” — words 
which he did not as yet venture to employ in England. 

THE KINO AND IRELAND (1C87 A.D.) 

In Ireland the lord-lieutenancy had been given to Lord Clarendon, but the 
command of the forces was separated from it for the first time, and entrusted 
to Richard Talbot, now earl of Tyrconnel, an Irish Catholic of the English 
race, a man of some talent but liardly any judgment; rude and boisterous in 
manners, with no control over his passions and appetites; handsome and 
showy in his person: he was in effect a genuine Anglo-Irishman of that day. 
Being in the confidence of the king, be treated the viceroy with insolence and 
contempt, and though the object for which he was sent was to raise the Catholic 
interest, he could not refrain from insulting the native Irish by calling them 
the O’s and Mac’s. Having aided Sunderland in overthrowing the Hydes 
[Rochester and Clarendon] he bullied him out of the chief government of Ire- 
land, though he was known to be the enemy of the Act of &ttlement, and the 
devoted slave of Louis XIV. He was appointed lord deputy (Februaiy 1687). 

The Protestants now began to emigrate in great numbers; the officers sold 
their commissions for little or nothii^, and sought service with the prince of 
Orange. The object of the king was to make Ireland an asylum for the Catho- 
lics, and for himself if needful; but Tyrconnel had a deener design, and he 
proposed to the French envoy, Bonrepaux, that in case of the succession of 
the prince of Orange, Ireland should become an independent state under the 
protection of France. To this project Louis gave a most willing consent, but 
it was studiously concealed from James, and even from Barillon. Vet suspi- 
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<‘ioii \v!i,-s : anil it was ona of llio objocts of DyckvoliU, whom the prince 

I if t 'raii'iii .sent over in thn beginning of the year, to ascc'rtain the king’s designs 
willi re'iieet to Irelanil.'’ 

'['yreonnel wiait al i<m( hi.<! work ina wild waJ^ lie displaced the Prqte.stant 
judgi"'*, filled tlu'ir sc'als with Catholic.s. lie terrified the cities and 
luwti.s into Mirreiider of fhoir charters, and gave them new charters which 
made parliatiietitary n'pn'Kontation a mockery. lie had a scheme for dispos- 
;v.-'siiig the MnglislI scKlcm of the pi-oporty which they had acquired in the 
I’lirIVit tires of half a eenfury previous. Ilis projects were opposed by grave 
falliitlie peei-s, who said that the lord deputy was fool and madman enough 
to min ten kiiigdoiiis. I lis character and that of his master were ridiculed in 
llu‘ f:nuou.s ballad of Lillihullcro: 


J )arti waH an old prophecy found in a 
liilU burhtro, bulhm aJa; 
lr<‘hiiid shall bo ruled by an ass and a dog*, 
J/illi burloro, bullon a- la. 


.htmes was tlu> tnw ami Tyrcomiol the dog. This ribaldry of Lord Wharton 
wa.s iidiipieti to a spiritoil air of Purcell, published ten years before. “The 
whole tinny,” stiy.s Bunwd,* “aiidat hist the people both in city and count^ry. 
wmi .sinfiiiUK ii Wliarton afterwards boasted that he had 

rhyiiuMl Jaiu<*s out of his dominions. He had produced a song, l&e many 
(idler isoiigs, of wondrous popularity with liltl intri^ic merit. But those 
\vhos(* ronvivialily, won in our own days, has been stirred by its fascinating 

I I.. n 4U..4. IfwnwTtrloLsllnrl nnfl g^Hg IH CVOry fitrftot 111 1688-fl^ 

r and Cltironi^ 

1 'ji. wYrv m*v/v)u*v.,*w -- gvoat opoch ui tlic TeigH 

juincM. I^'rom lliat (lino it was clear that what ho really wanted was not 
liluu’tv of <*onsri(‘iu*o for the mombors of his own chui*ch, but liberty to perse- 
<Milo fho inoinl«‘rs of oih(‘r churches. Pi*etonding to abhor tests, he had mm- 
,.,.lf irnpos(‘d a ioM. Ho thought it hard, ho thought it inoastroito^ that able 
;uid tovol in<*ri should bo excluded from the public semco solely for being 
Itornmi (^niliolic^s. Yot ho had himself turned out of oflico a trcnsiirer, whom 
lu‘ nd!ui((<t<i l<^ ho bol.h loyal and able, solely for being a Protcslpt. The cry 
was i ha t, a. g(‘n(‘ral nroscriiitaon was at hand, and that every public fu^nctiona^ 
unvA uKiIvc ui> Ills niiml to hm liis soul or to lo^ Ins place. Who mdc(^_co^l 
ItoiM* to .^(iiiid wlu‘n‘ f ile Hydas had fiUlen? They wore the brothcrs-ni-law 
Ilf tlu> kin;!;, (In* uii<iI(‘S and naliutd gtuirdians of his ohwlron, his friends from 
(•■irlv voiiili, lii.H Mfciuly adluiroiits in adversity ami peril, liis obscquioi^ _scr- 
Viml:i Vml-,’ iii had uJn <m the throne. Tlioir .sole crime was their rei™; 
;ut. 1 fi II- 1 his rrinio I liey had boon di-scarded. In great perturbation men ^an 
li. l.Hik niimd for liclii; and soon all eyes wore fi.ved on one whom 

holh of ii(nr.ona.l (lualities and of fortuitous circumstances pointed 
out as (he deliverer — William of Orange.”" 


THU OAUI BEKOHK TirH STOHM 

.htmes now fondly deemed that the overthrow of tbc 
V *1 ^ nr'irlv (V^rlnin ^'riie sU^adfastnass of his daughters m th(ai religion ^ 
li;.;.,, hi„, ,„„„•(•(■ of an-xlidy, as they might undo 

li’.il .l^l•ut•n■d whieli promised to relieve him from all ‘W^'hons on. tne 
uiio had ei-M.seil from child-1 Hairing for five yeans, aimouiicod tlmt she 
I,!', ii'n'^iun'l. This cviad, wliich tlic king and his friends ascribed to the 
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efficacy of his prayers at St. Winifred's Well, which he had lately visited, or to 
the prayers on earth and intercession in heaven of the late duchess of Modena, 
was hailed by the whole Catholic party with transports of joy, and they even, 
as formerly in the case of Queen Mary, ventured to assign the sex of the 
embryo. The Protestants, on the other hand, openly expressed their doubts, 
and hesitated not to assert that those whose interest it was to have a prince 
of Wales would be at no loss to procure one. 

We now enter on the year 1688, a year ever memorable in the annals of 
England, and even in those of the world. To the royal view the whole political 
horizon seemed calm and unclouded. The king had triumphed in his contest 
with the church; in his late progress he had been greeted and cheered by 
bodies of the dissenters, whom he took for the nation; he had the prospect of 
the birth of a son to exclude his heretical daughters, and to go on with the 
good work of spreading the true faith; London was even already, as he said, 
putting on the appearance of a Catholic city; monks and friars in their appro- 
priate habits were to be seen panwling the streets; a papal nuncio sanctified 
the court by his presence; and Corker, a Ben^ietine, who liad been tried for 
his life during the Popish Plot, being appointed envoy by the elector of 
Cologne, the king insisted that he and his attendant monks sliould come to 
court in the habit of their order — a piece of folly which tlie more sagacious 
Louis XIV strongly eondenmed. Finally, James had filled Magdalen Col- 
lege with Catholic fellows; and on the death of Bishop Parker (March 23rd), 
Doctor Giffard, one of the four Catholic prelates whom he had induced the 
pontiff to consecrate for England, was by the royal mandate chosen to succeed 
him. 

But all this triumph and all this security was fallacious; the tempest was 
secretly browing which was to level the fabric in the dust. Tlie tories, who 
had long been restrained by their notions of unlimited obedience^ now alarmed 
for their religion by the queen’s pregnancy, began to unite with the whigs; 
several influential noblemen were in secret correspondence with the prince of 
Orange, and an armed resistance to the crown with his aid was contemplated. 
In this state of the national feeling, the king made his final and fatal step.c 


MACAULAY ON THR DECLAKATION OP INDULOENCR (1687 A.D.) 

It was now evident that all ho[)e of an alliance between the churches of 
England and of Rome, for the purpose of sharing offices and emoluments and 
of crushing the Puritan sects, must be abandoned. Nothing remained but 
to try a coalition between the church of Rome and the Puritan sects against 
the Church of England. On tho 18th of March, 1687, the king had informed 
the privy council that he had detennined to i)rorogue the parliament till the 
end of November, and to grant, by his own authority, entire liberty of con- 
science to all his subjects. On the 4th of April had appeared the memorable 
Declaration of Indulgence. 

In this declaration the king avowed that it was his earnest wish to see his 

S ’e members of that church to which he hunself belonged. But, since that 
not be, he announced his intention to protect them in the free exercise 
of their religion. He repeated all those phrases wlxich, eight years before, 
when he was himself an oppressed man, had been familiar to his lips, but 
which he had ceased to use from the day on which a turn of fortune had put 
it into his power to be an oppressor. He had long been convinced, he said, 
that conscience was not to be forced, that persecution was unfavourable to 
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population and to trade, and that it never attained the ends which perse- 
cutors had in view. He repeated his promise, already often repeated and 
often violated, that he would protect the established church in the enjoy- 
ment of her legal rights. He then proceeded to annul, by his own sole 
authority, a long series of statutes. He suspended all penal laws against all 
classes of non-conformists. He authorised both Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testant dissenters to perform their worship publicly. He forbade his suh- 

e cts, on pain of his highest displeasure, to molest any religious assembly. 

e also abrogated all those acts which imposed any religious test as a quali- 
fication for any civil or military oflSce. 

That the Declaration of Indulgence was unconstitutional is a point on 
which both the great English parties have always been entirely agreed. Every 
person capable of reasoning on a political question must perceive that a mon- 
arch who is competent to issue such a declaration is nothing less than an 
absolute monarch. Fifteen years before that time, a declaration of indul- 
gence had been put forth by his brother with the advice of the Cabal. That 
declaration, when compared with the declaration of James, might be called 
modest and cautious. Yet the declaration of Charles had been pronounced 
illegal in the most formal manner. The commons had resolved that the king 
had no power to dispense with statutes in matters ecclesiastical. Charles had 
ordered the obnoxious instrument to be cancelled in his presence, had tom 
off the seal with his own hand, and had, both by message under his sign 
manual, and with his own lips from his throne in full parliament, distinctly 
promis^ the two houses tliat the step which had given so much offence 
should never be drawn into precedent. The two houses had then, without 
one dissentient voice, joined in thanking him for this compliance with their 
wishes. No constitutional question had ever been decided more deliberately, 
more clearly, or with more harmonious consent. That the sovereign could 
by one sweeping edict authorise all his subjects to disobey whole volumes of 
laws, no tribunal had ventured, in the face of the solemn parliamentary deci- 
sion of 1673, to affirm. 

Such, however, was the position of parties that James’ Declaration of 
Indulgence, though the most audacious of all the attacks made by the Stuarts 
on public freedom, was well calculated to please that very portion of the com- 
munity by which all the other attacks of the Stuarts on public freedom had 
been most strenuously resisted. It could scarcely be hoped that the Pro- 
testant non-conformist, separated from his countrjunen by a narsh code harshly 
enforced, would be inclined to dispute the validity of a decree which relieved 
him from intolerable grievances. A cool and philosophical observer would 
undoubtedly have pronounced that all the evil arising from all the intolerant 
laws which parliaments had framed was not to be compared to the evil which 
would be produced by a transfer of the legislative power from the parliament 
to the sovereign. But such coolness and philosophy are not to be expected 
from men who are smarting under present pain, and who are tempted by the 
offer of immediate ease. 

A Puritan divine could not indeed deny that the dispensing power now 
claimed by the crown was inconsistent with the fundamental principles of 
the constitution. But he might perhaps be excused if he asked. What was 
the constitution to him? The Act of Uniformity had ejected him, in spite of 
royal promises, from a benefice which was his freehold, and had reduced him 
to beggary and dependence. The Five Mile Act had banished him from his 
dwelling, from his relations, from his friends, from almost all places of public 
resort. Under the Conventicle Act his goods had been distrained; and he 
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had been flung into one noisome gaol after another among highwajpien and 
housebreakers. Out of prison he had constantly had the ofificers of justice on 
his track; he had been forced to pay hush money to informers; he had stolen, 
in ignominious disguises, through windows and trapdoors, to meet his flock, 
and had, while pouring the baptismal water, or distributing the eucharistic 
bread, been anxiously listening for the signal that the tipstaves were approach- 
ing. Was it not mockery to call on a man thus plundered and oppressed to 
suffer martyrdom for the property and liberty of his plunderers and oppres- 
sors? The declaration, despotic as it might seem to his prosperous neighbours, 
brought deliverance to him. He was called upon to make his choice, not 
between freedom and slavery, but between two yokes; and he might not 
unnaturally think the yoke of the king lighter than that of the church. 

“l^ile thoughts like these were working in the minds of many dissenters, 
the Anglican party was in amazement and terror. This new turn in affairs 
was indeed alarming. The house of Stuart leagued with republican and regi- 
cide sects against the old cavaliers of England; popery leagued with Puritan- 
ism against an ecclesiastical system with which the Puritans had no quarrel, 
except that it had retained too much tliat was popish; these were portents 
which confounded all the calculations of statesmen. The church was then 
to be attacked at once on every side; and the attack was to be under the 
direction of him who, by her constitution, was her head. She might well be 
struck with surprise and dismay. And mingled with surprise and dismay 
came other bitter feelings; resentment against the perjured prince whom she 
had served too well, and remorse for the cruelties m which he had been her 
accomplice, and for which he was now, as it seemed, about to bo her punisher. 

Her chastisement was just. She reaped that which she liad sown. After 
the Restoration, when her power was at the height, she liad breathed nothing 
but vengeance. She had encouraged, urged, almost compelled the Stuarts to 
requite with perfidious ingratitude the recent services oi the Presbyterians. 

she, in that season of her prosperity, pleaded, as became her, for her 
enemies, she might now, in her distress, have found them her friends. Per- 
haps it was not yet too late. Perhaps she might still bo able to turn the 
tactics of her faithless oppressor against himself. There was among the 
Anglican clergy a moderate party which had always felt kindly towards the 
Protestant dissenters. That party was not largo; but the abilities, acquire- 
ments, and virtues of those who belonged to it made it rcsj)ectiiblc. It had 
been regarded with little favour by the highest ecclesiastics dignitaries, and 
had been mercilessly reviled by bigots of the s-h ol of Laud: but, from the 
day on which the Declaration of Indulgence appeared to the dsiy on which 
the power of James ceased to inspire terror, the whole church seemed to be 
animated by the spirit, and guided by the counsels, of the calumniated Lati- 
tudmarians. 

Then followed an auction, the strangest that history has recorded. On 
one side the king, on the other the church, began to bid eagerly against each 
other for the favour of those whom up to that time king and church had com- 
bined to oppress. The Protestant dissenters, who, a few montlis before, had 
been a despised and proscribed class, now held the balance of power. The 
harshness with which they had been treated was universally condemned. 
The court tried to throw all the blame on the hierarchy. The hierarchy flung 
it back on the court. The king declared that he had unwillingly persecuted 
the separatists only because his affairs Lad been in such a state that he could 
not venture to disoblige the established clergy. The established clergy pro- 
tested tliat they had borne a part in severity uncongenial to their feelings only 
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from deference to the authority of the king. The king got together a col- 
lection of stories about rectors and vicars who had by threats of prosecution 
wrung money out of Protestant dissenters. He talked on this subject much 
and publicly, threatened to institute an inquiry which would exhibit the par- 
sons m their true character to the whole world, and actually issued several 
commissions empowering agents on whom he thought that he could depend 
to ascertain the amoimt of the sums extorted in different parts of the coun- 
try by professors of the dominant relkion from sectaries. The advocates of 
the church, on the other hand, cited instances of honest parish priests who 
had been reprimanded and menaced by the court for recommending tolera- 
tion in the pulpit, and for refusing to spy out and hunt down little congrega- 
tions of non-conformists. The king asserted that some of the churchmen 
whom he had closeted had offered to make large concessions to the Catholics, 
on condition that the persecution of the Puritans might go on. The accused 
churchmen vehemently denied the truth of this charge.^ 

THE CTiBEGY EESIST THE DBCLAEA.TION OP INDULGENCE (1688 A.D.) 

In the popular conception, the Catholic religion and intolerance were 
Identical; and the conduct of James, while commissioner of Scotland, had 
done more than any other occurrence in recent history to confirm that impres- 
sion. It is now also weU known that the king of England, while discoursing 
to his subjects in this manner concerning the justice and expediency of allow- 
ing men a full liberty of conscience in matters of religion, was secretly applaud- 
ing the king of France in prosecuting his barbarous measures against the 
Protestants of that kingdom. 

On the 27 th of April, 1688 , James re-published the Declaration of Indul- 
gence which he had issued the year before, adding to it the assurance that a 
parliament should be assemblea “at farthest” in the following November. 
Some days afterwards, an order in coimcil required the clergy, both in the 
metropolis and through the kingdom, to read the Declaration from the pulpit 
at the usual time of service. This measure, so important in its con^quences, 
appears to have been precipitated by the influence of Father Petre, and by 
the less considerate party with whom he acted. James had assigned as a 
reason of again issuing the Declaration, that his purpose as expressed in it 
had been greatly confirmed by the many addresses which had been presented 
to him, showing that its purport was generally approved by his subjects. 
The clergy, moreover, had not only indulged since the king’s accession in the 
strongest expressions of unlimited obedience to the civil power, but in con- 
formity with the usage of the times of Charles I, had read to their congrega- 
tions the lengthened paper made public by the late king after dismissing the 
Oxford Parliament, and other documents of the same partial and inflamma- 
tory character still more recently. It is highly probable, accordingly, that 
this order was issued without the slightest expectation that any material 
opposition would be made to it, though when its consequences began to 
assume so formidable a shape, Sunderland and others were concerned to have 
it understood that they had not been parties to it. The Rubric, however, 
which declared that nothing should be published in the church, except as pre- 
scribed in the Book of Common Prayer, “ or enjoined by the king,” might 
have been pleaded by the privy council as a plausible, if not a sufficient author- 
ity for what they had done. 

The order was published in the Gazette, and devolved upon the bishops 
the responsibility of sending tlie Declaration to the clergy of their respective 
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dioceses to be read in their churches. This novel method of proceeding was 
regarded as a studied exposure of the subjection of the prelates, not only to 
the pleasure of the king, but to the secret influence of those members of the 
Catholic priesthood who were always about his person. Sixteen days only 
were allowed to intervene between the publication of the Declaration and the 
obedience demanded; and after fourteen days of that interval had been vari- 
ously occupied in [lartial or general conferences among the bishops and the 
clergy of London, six of the prelates obtained audience of the king, and pre- 
sented CO him a paper headed “ The petition of the archbishop of Canterbury, 
with divers sufliragan bishops of his province, in behalf of themselves and 
several of their absent broUiren, and of the clorgy of their respective dio- 
ceses.” James received their lordships with much apparent cordialty, sup- 
posing the extent of their petition to be, that he would command the chan- 
cellors and archdeacons, according to ancient practice, to send the Declara- 
tion to the clergy, and not require that service from themselves. The king 
then opened the petition, and obsoryed that he recognised in it the hand- 
writing of Archbishop Sancroft. In it the bishops stated that their averse- 
ness to read the king’s Declaration arose neither from want of the duty and 
obedience which the Church of England had always practised, nor from want 
of tenderness to dissenters, to whom they were willing to come to such a 
temper as might be thought fit in parliament and convocation, but because 
it is founded in a dispensing [mwer declared illegal in parliament; and that 
they could not in prudence or conscience make themselves so far parties to 
it as the publication of it in the church at the time of divine service must 
amount to in coimnon and rciisonable construction. The petitioners con- 
cluded accordingly with “ humbly and eiirncstly beseeching his majesty not 
to insist on their distributing and reading the said Declaration.” 

As the king read these sentences his countenance changed : having folded 
up the paper, he glanced angrily at the prelates and said, “ This is a groat 
surprise to me. These are strange words. I did not exMct this from you; 
this is a standard of rebellion.” The bisho[)s deprecated his majesty’s dis- 
pleasure in the most earnest terms, assuring him tliat in all matters not 
affecting their conscience toward God, their loyalty would be found unim- 
peachable. 

But this exception was of large import; it Ixad been the great plea of the 
Puritans and non-conformists in their contentions with the ruling clergy and 
the civil power, and though little respected, for the most part, when so 
employed, Wiis as valid in that connection as in tire present. James had 
given sufficient attention to the Ijearing of such exceptions to perceive at once 
tliat the ground taken by the prelates was the most hostile to his plans that 
they could possibly have chosen, and he concluded his angry and incoherent 
expressions by saying, “ If I think fit to alter my mdnd I will send to you. 
God has given me tliis dispensing power, and I will maintain it. I tell you 
there are seven thousand men, and of the Churdi of England too, that have 
not bowed the knee to Baal.” 

TJie Clergy in General Refuse to Read (he Declaraiion 

The Episcopal body at this time consisted of twenty-two persons, three- 
fourths of whom approved in whole or in part of the petition presented to 
the king. The chief persons in the minority were Sprat, Cartwright, Crew, 
and Watson. Sprat had written a history of the Rye House Plot, and owed 
his distinction to the readiness with which he had prostituted his talents to 
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the service of the court; Cartwright and Crew were men governed by servil- 
ity and selfishnras; and Watson disgraced his office by so many vices that he 
was at length deprived of his see. The bishops presented themselves to the 
king with their petition on May 18 th, late in the evening; that night the peti- 
tion was printed, and the next morning it was in considerable circulation. 
The prelates were no parties to this proceeding, nor do we know to whom it 
should be attributed. But this was on the Saturday morning, and on the 
following day, according to the order in council, the Declaration should be 
read in all tne churches of London. 

Among the London clei^ the names of three only are preserved as those 
of persons who were obedient to the command of the king in this particiriar; 
no account exhibits more than seven, out of nearly a hundred, as being thus 
compliant. On that day Sprat chose to officiate as dean in Westmmister 
abbey, but when the moment came for reading the Declaration, his trepidar 
tion was such that he could scarcely hold the document in his hands; the 
people rose from their seats with loud murmuring, so that nothmg could be 
heard, and before the reading was concluded, the only persons remaining in 
the church were the Westminister scholars, the choristers, and some of the 
prebendaries. Over the kingdom the same spirit prevailed, so much so that 
among ten thousand clergymen, not more it appears than two hundred could 
be induced to read the obnoxious proclamation. D’Adda, the papal nuncio, 
declared accordingly: “ The whole church espouses the cause of the bishops. 
There is no reasonable expectation of a division among the Anglicans, and 
our hopes from the non-conformists are vanished.” Baxter* applauded the 
conduct of the bishops from the pulpit, and the dissenters in general followed 
his example. 

The difficulties with which the king had thus surrounded himself were in 
every view almost equally perilous. To proceed was to augment the spirit 
of resistance everywhere manifested, and to a degree that might be fatal to 
his sovereignty; while to retreat, would be to make a confession of weak- 
ness, and to invite aggression, the limits of which no mind could foresee. 
The method of proceeding agreed upon, after much discussion and w'avering, 
was meant to be a middle course, but was in fact open to as much objection 
as were the extremes which it was framed to avoid. 

THE BISHOPS PROSECUTED, AND SENT TO THE TOWER 

The archbishop of Canterbury was summoned to appear before the king 
in council, to answer charges of misdemeanour. At the appointed time the 
primate, and the six bishops who had signed the petition, Lloyd of St. Asaph, 
Turner of Elv, Lake of Chichester, Ken of Bath and Wells, White of Peter- 
borough, and Trelawney of Bristol, all made their appearance in the council 
chamber. Jeffreys then took a paper from the table and inquired of the 
archbishop whether that was the ^tition which he had signed, and which 
the bishops had presented. Sancroft, addressing himself to the kin^, said 
that, since it was nis unhappiness to appear before his majesty as a criminal, 
he hoped that he should not be obliged to answer questions wliich might tend 
to the accusing of himself. James censured this hesitation as chicanery, and, 

P On the very 20tli of May, the venerable Richard Baxter, the renowned non-con fornxist 
who had been so often persecuted by the church, praised from his pulpit the bishops for their 
resistance to that declaration by virtue of which he was then able to preach publicly. It was 
thus plain that all hopes from the dissenters were vanished. The whole church party were 
firm to the prelates, and the kinpr must now either yield at discretion or engage in a contest 
with all his Protestant subjects.— Kbigiitlby.«] 
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still pressed, the bishops were required by the cliancellor, and by the king, to 
answer the questions which had been p>ut to them, and they did so, confess- 
ing that the signatures were in their writing, and that they had delivered the 
petition. ITie lord chancellor then informed them that it was the king’s 
pleasure they should be proceeded against for their petition; and that the 
proceedings should be with all fairness in Westmmster Hall, by mformation, 
and that in the mean time they must enter into a recognisance. The bishops 
declined entering into recognisance, pleading that it was contrary to prece- 
dent, and to the privilege of parliament, for peers of the realm to be so 
bound. James stated that his offer to release them on such terms was 
intended as a favour, and bid them think of the consequences which might 
attend the refusal; but the accused were not to be moved from their purpose 
on that point; and it was in consequence agreed, after some deliberation, 
that they should all be sent to the Tower, as the writers and publishers of a 
seditious libel against the king and the government. 

The summons of the bishops to attend at Whitehall being publicly known, 
great crowds of people thronged about the palace, waiting with anxiety the 
result of the examination. At length the petitioners made their appearance, 
but it was in the condition of culprits, under a guard of soldiers. The peo- 
ple were moved grejitly at this sight; alarm, grief, and indignation, took 
possession of them as the rumours passed from one to another that the pre- 
lates were on their way to imprisonment in the Tower. The boldness of such 
a proceeding seemed to reali^ their worst fears concerning the intentions of 
the government, and the prisoners moved before them as a procession of 
confessors and martyrs — as the holy men whose piety and patriotism had 
prompted them to take their stand in the breach for the protection of the 
faith and liberty of their country. It was altogether a new thing to see such 
persons in such circumstances; it was a picture of injury and subjection 
made peculiarly affecting, as allied with exalted station, eminent piety, and 
generous virtue. 

The crowd, accordingly, followed the sufferers from the palace toward 
the river, many throwing themselves at their feet to implore their benediction, 
and others weeping aloud, or exclaiming, “ God save the bishops! God save 
the church! ” When the procession reached the side of the river, and the 
prelates had taken tlieir place in the barge provided to convey them to the 
stairs of their prison, numbers of the people rushed into the water to express 
their sympathy, and to beseech some parting word from them. In the 
midst of this excitement the bishops conducted themselves with great self- 
possession and dignity, exhorting the people to patience and loyalty. As 
the royal barge floated down the river, the banks of the Thames were seen 
crowded with people, many of whom cast themselves upon their knees and 
raised their hands towards heaven, in token of their earnest prayer for the 
safety of the good men who were regarded as hazarding so much in their 
behalf. By the time the prisoners had reached the entrance to the Tower 
the impulse had bepome so general, that the men on guard, and even some 
of the officers, received them kneeling, and entreated their benediction. 

On the following day crowds were constantly assembled in the open space 
near the Tower; numbers, of both sexes, and m the highest station, visited 
the prisoners. In the words of Reresby,^ “Among the rest were ten non- 
conformist ministers, which the king took so heinously, that he sent for four 
of them to reprimand them; but their answer was that they could not but 
adhere to the prisoners, as men constant to the Protestant faith; nay, what 
is more extraordinary, the very soldiers who kept guard in the Tower would 
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frequently drink good health to the bishops, which being understood by Sir 
Edward Hales, the constable, he sent orders by the captain of the guard to 
see that it was done no more; but the answer he received was, that they 
were doing it at the very instant, and would drink that health, and no other 
so long as the bishops were there.” 

On finding himself thus opposed by the clergy and the populace, and thus 
completely deserted by the nobility, the gentry, and the non-conformists, the 
councils of the monarch became more than ever unsteady. He had once 
resolved to let these proceedings fall, and to make the birth of the prince of 
Wales, which had occurred a few days since, on Jime 10th, the apparent cause 
of doing so; but, in the language of Jeffreys, “ some men would hurry him 
to destruction.” Accordin^y, on the fifteenth of June, the bishops were 
brought before the court of King’s Bench, by a writ of habeas corf us. On 
landing from the barge at Westminster, they passed along an extended avenue 
opened for them by the crowds assembled to do them honour. The greater 
part of the people, covering the whole space from the place of landing to the 
entrance of Westminster Hall, were upon their knees, and with tears com- 
mended them to the Divine protection, or implored a passing benediction 
from them. The bishops laid their hands on many as they moved along, and 
exhorted them to be loyal subjects and steadfast in their faith. On taking 
their place in the court, they were attended by twenty-nine p^rs, who had 
previously offered themselves as sureties for their appearance, if such should 
be demanded; along with these noblemen were numbers of gentlemen deeply 
interested in the expected proceedings, while the populace not only fillea 
every comer and avenue of the court, but the whole of the great hall, and 
the open street to a considerable distance in its neighbourhood. The pro- 
ceedings of this day, however, were only preliminary to the day of trial. 


THE ACQUITTAL OF THE BISHOPS (1688 A.D.) 

The prelates being obliged to plead, pleaded “Not Guilty,” and the 29th 
of the month was fixed upon for their trial. They were not reconducted to 
the Tower, but released on their own recognisance. This temporary liberar 
tion seems to have been regarded by the people as an omen of triumph. It 
was hailed with loud shouts in the court, and everywhere among the populace; 
the bells of Westminster were nmg, until silenced by an order from the dean, 
and bonfires in the evening testified the general delight. 

The counsel for the bimops consisted of the most able men at the bar, 
including Sawyer, and Somers, who was then young and little known, but who 
was soon to become a much ^ater man than the greatest of his colleagues. 
It was unfortunate that some of these distinguished persons did not appear 
in the cause of justice and liberty on this occasion with clean hands. 

When the bishops appeared in the court on the appointed day of trial, the 
attorney-general, Sir Thomas Powis, opened the case on the part of the crown. 
In stating the law of libel, he observed: “The bishops are prosecuted for cen- 
suring his majesty and his government, and for giving their opinions in matters 
wholly rekting to government and to law. And I cannot omit to take notice 
that there is not any one thii^ of which the law is so jealous, or for the prose- 
cution and punishment of which the law more carefully provides, than all accu- 
sations and arraignments of the government. No man may say of the great men 
of the nation, much less of the great officers of the kingdom, that they act unreas- 
onably or unjustly, least of ^ may any man say such a thing of the king. 
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For these matters tend to possess the people that the government is ill admin- 
istered; and the consequence of that is, to set them upon desiring a reforma- 
tion; and what that tends to, and will end in, we have all had a sad and a too 
dear-bought experience. The last age will abundantly satisfy us whither such 
a thing does tend.” Thus the law of libel was to be in England what the law 
of leasing-making had long been in Scotland — an instrument exposing all 
persons to the peril of a criminal information who should venture to utter the 
slightest or the most ^rded censure upon the government, or concerning the 
persons whom it mi^t include.^ 

The king had taken pains to have a jury returned that he could roly on; 
and at court there was not a doubt felt of the result. The speech of the 
attorney-general was timid, and there was great difficulty in proving the sig- 
natures; a question then arose, whether the petition which had been written 
in Surrey, and not proved to have been published in Middlesex, could bo tried 
in the latter county. At every failure of the crown-lawyers, the audience set 
up a laugh or a shout which the court was uiuiblc to repress. Wright began 
to sum up; but he was interrupted by Finch, one of the prisoners' counsel. 
Williams, the solicitor-general, then requested the court to wait for the appear- 
ance of a person of great quality. After a delay of an hour. Lord Sunderland 
arrived in a chair, amid the bootings of the populace. Ho proved that the 
bishops came to liim with a petition, and that he introduced them to the 
king. 

But now the counsel for the accused took new ground, and assumed a 
bolder tone; they arraigned the dispensing power; they maintained the right 
of the subject to petition. Wright and Alliljono charged against, Holloway 
and Powell in favour of, the prisoners. The jury retired at seven in the 
evening; the obstinacy of Arnold, the king’s brewer, one of their number, 
kept tliem in debate till the morning, when at nine o’clock tlioy came into 
court and pronounced their verdict. Not Guilty. Instantly a peal of joy 
arose; it was taken up without; it spread over the city; it reached the camp 
at Bfounslow, and was repeated by the soldiers. Tlio king, who was dining 
with Lord Feversham, on inquiring, was told it was nothing but their joy for 
the acquittal of the bishops: “Call you that nothing? It is so much the 
worse for them,” was his reply .« 

When the jury loft the court they were liailed with the most enthusiastic 
cheers, as the defenders of Protestantism mid tlie deliverers of their coimtry; 
while, upon Bishop Cartwright, and Williams, the solicitor-general, the crow(l 
heapw every expression of reproach and derision. In the city all business was 
suspended for some hours, and men seemed to exist but to congratulate each 
other with tears of delight on what had hajipened. In the evening the bells 
were rung, and bonfires kindled, in all parts of the metropolis. Before the 
windows of the royal palace the pojie was burned in effigy, and the toast 
everywhere went rouncl — health to the bishoiis and the jury, and confusion 
to the papists. The principal towns through the country vied with the cap- 
ital in these expressions of feeling; the proudest churchmen, and every class 
of dissenters, seemed to bo of one mind; and the parties who had done most 
towards urging the king to prosecute his obnoxious measures, began to express 
their utter despair of seeing a people whose heresy partook of so much “ rancour 
and malignity” ever brought within the fold of the church. Nor was it at all 
surprising that so much feeling should have been evinced in relation to this 
struggle on both sides; for in tlie words of Sir James Mackintosh »»: “it was 
the prosecution of men of the most venerable character and manifestly inno- 
cent intention, after the success of which no good man could have been secure. 
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It was an experiment of some measure, to ascertain the means and proba- 
bilities of deliverance. The government was on its trial; and by the verdict 
of acquittal, the king was justly convicted of a conspiracy to maintain usurpa- 
tion by oppression.” 

One of the first acts of the Hng, in consequence of these proceedings, was 
to create Williams a baronet, and to punish the integrity of Powell, and the 
scruples of Holloway, by removing them from the bench. The manner of 
the king also was much changed. He was observed to be more thoughtful 
and abstracted, and less disposed to talk on public affairs.^ 

BUCBXE ON THE INTOLEEANCE OP THE CLEKGT 

The heroism of the bishops has not seemed so noble to the philosophical 
historian, Buckle," as to the maj ority of writers. Without S3nmpathy for cither 
Catholic or Protestant bigotry, he sees in the resistance to the Declaration of 
Indulgence much more of hypocrisy and intolerance than of consistent human- 
ity. We will quote his powerful comments, and follow them by the words of 
another historian who adduces reasons for discounting the value of the 
Declaration of Indulgence.® 

The sudden death of Charles II placed on the throne a prince whose most 
earnest desire was to restore the Catholic church. This change in affairs was, 
if we consider it in its ultimate results, the most fortunate circumstance which 
could have happened to our country. In spite of the chfference of their 
religion, the English clergy had always displayed an affection towards James, 
whose reverence for the priesthood they greatly admired; though they were 
anxious that the warmth of his affections should be lavished on the Church of 
England and not on the church of Rome. They were sensible of the advan- 
tages which would accrue to their own order, if his piety could be turned into a 
new channel. They saw that it was for his interest to abandon his religion; 
and they thought that to a man so cruel and so vicious his own interest would 
be the sole consideration. 

The con^uence was, that in one of the most critical moments of his life, 
they made in his favour a great and successful effort; and they not only used 
all their strength to defeat the bUl by which it was proposed to exclude him 
from the successiorn but when the measure was rejected, they presented an 
address to Charles ll, congratulating him on the result. ’V^en James actually 
mounted the throne, they continued to display the same spirit. Whether 
they still hoped for his conversion, or whether, in their eagerness to persecute 
the dissenters, they overlooked the danger to their own church, is uncertain; 
but it is one of the most singular and unquestionable facts in English history, 
that for some time there existed a strict alliance between a Protestant Mer- 
archy and a popish long. 

The terrible crimes rmch were the result of this compact are but too noto- 
rious. But what is more worthy of attention is, the circumstance that caused 
the dissolution of this conspiracy between the crown and the church. The 
CTound of the quarrel was an attempt made by the kmg to effect, in some 
degree, a religious toleration. By the celebrated Test and Corporation acts, 
it had been ordered, that all persons who were employed by government should 
be compelled, under a heavy penalty, to receive the sacrament according to 
the rites of the English church. The offence of James was that he now issued 
what was called a Declaration of Indulgence, in which he announced his inten- 
tion of suspending the execution of these laws. From this moment, the posi- 
tion of the two great parties was entirely changed. The bishops clearly per- 
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ceived that the statutes which it was thus attempted to abrogate, were highly 
favourable to their own power; and hence, in their opinion, formed an essen- 
tial part of the constitution of a Christian country. 

They had willingly combined with James, while he assisted them in per- 
secuting men who worshipped God in a manner different fiom themselves.^ 
So long as this compact held good, they were indifferent as to matters which 
they considered to be of minor importance. They looked on in silence, whUe 
the king was amassing the materials with which he hoped to turn a free gov- 
ernment into an absolute monarcliy. Tliey saw Jeffreys and Kirke torturing 
their fellow-subjects; they saw the gaols crowded with prisoners, and all the 
scaffold streaming with blood. They were well pleased that some of the best 
and ablest men in the kingdom should be barbarously persecuted; that Baxter 
should be thrown into prison, and that Howe should be forced into exilc- 

They witnessed with composure the most revolting cruelties, because the 
victims of them were the opponents of the English church. Although the 
min ds of men were filled with terror and witli loathing, the bishops made no 
complaint. They preserved their loyalty unimpaired, and hisisted on the 
necessity of humble submission to the Lord’s anointed. But the moment 
James proposed to protect against persecution those who were hostile to tlie 
church; the moment he announced lus intention of breaking down tloat 
monopoly of offices and of honours which the bishops had long secured for 
their own party; — the moment this took place, the hierarchy became alive to 
the dangers with which the couutr3r wiis threatened from the violence of so 
arbitrary a piincc. The king had laid his hand on the ark, and the guardians 
of the temple flew to arms. How could they tolerate a prince who would not 
allow them to persecute their enemies? How could they support a sovereign 
who sought to favour those who differed from the national church? They soon 
determined on the line of conduct it behooved them to hike. With an almost 
unanimous voice, they refused to ojxjy the onler by which the king com- 
manded them to read in their churches the edict for religious tolcnition. 
Nor did the3r stop there. So groat was their enmity against him they had 
recently cherished, that they actually applied for aid to those very dissenters 
whom, only a few weeks before, they had hotly persecuted; seeking by 
magnificent promises to win over to their side men they had hitherto hunted 
even to the death. The most eminent of the non-conformists were far from 
being duped by this sudden affection. But tlwnr hatred of popery, and their 
fear of the ulterior designs of the king, prevailed over every other consider- 
ation; and there arose that singular combination between churclimen and 
dissenters, wliich has never since been rciieatcd. This coalition, bjickcd by 
the general voice of the people, soon ovcrtunicd the throne, and gave rise to 
what is justly deemed one of the most important events in tlie history of 
England. 

Thus it was, that the proximate cause of that great revolution which cost 
James his crown, was the publication by the king of an edict of religious tolera- 
tion, and the consequent indication of the cleq?y at seeing so audacious an act 
performed by a Christian prince. It is true, that if other things had not con- 
spired, this alone could never have effected so great a change. But it was the 
immediate cause of it, because it was the cause of the scliism between the 
chmch and the throne, and of the alliance between the 'church and the dis- 

> It vras in tlie autumn of 1685, that the clergy and the government persecuted the dis< 
senters with the ^^roatost virulence. It is said, by Bishop Burnet,** tliat on many occasions the 
church party made use of the ecclesiastical courts to extort money from the non-conformists; 
and for confirmation of this, see Mackintosh.”^ 

H. w.— von. XX. 2d 
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senters. This is a fact never to be forgotten. We ought never to forget that 
the first and only time the Chiureh of England has made wax upon the crown 
was when the crown had declared its intention of tolerating, and in some 
degree protecting, the rival religions.^ 

PAILtrRB OP THE THEORY OP TOLERANCE 

While the words of Buckle have much to justify them, it is only fair that 
they should be qualified by certain considerations of historical perspective. 
These Knight has vigorously set forth.® There is no error [he saysj more com- 
mon, even amongst educated persons, than to pronounce upon the opinions 
of a past age according to the lights of their own age. In February, 1687, 
James issued in Scotland a Declaration for Libertjy of Conscience. In April, 
1687, he issued a Declaration for Liberty of Conscience in England. Why, it 
is asked, were these declarations regarded with suspicion by churchmen and 
by dissenters? Why could not all sincere Christians, of whatever persuasion, 
have accepted the king’s noble measures for the adoption of that tolerant 
principle which is now found to be perfectly compatible with the security of 
an established church. 

It was precisely because the principle has been slowly making its way dur- 
ing the contests of a hmdred and fifty years, that it is now all but universally 
recomised as a safe and wholesome principle. It is out of the convictions 
resultiim from om slow historical experience that aU tests for admission to 
civil offices are now abolished for ever. Homan Catholic, Presbyterian, 
Quaker, Methodist, Independent, Unitarian, Jew, all stand upon the same 
common groimd as the churchman, of suffering no religious disqualification for 
the service of their country. But to imagine that such a result could have 
been effected by the interested will of a papist kin^, who had himself been the 
fiercest of persecutors — who had adopted, to their fullest extent, the hatred 
of his family to every species of non-conformity — is to imagine that the chan- 
nels in which the great floods and little riUs of religious opinion had long been 
flowing were to be suddenly diverted into one mighty stream, for which time 
and wisdom had prepared no bed.fif 

The acquittal of the bishops was not the only event which makes the 30th 
of June, 1688, a great epoch in history. On that day, while the bells of a 
hundred churches were ringing, while multitudes were busied, from Hyde Park 
to Mile End, in piling faggots and dressing popes for the rejoicings of the 
night, was despatched from London to the Hague an instrument scarcely 
less important to the liberties of England than the Great Charter. 

The prosecution of the bishops and the birth of the prince of Wales had 
produced a great revolution in the feelings of many tories. At the veiy mo- 
ment at which their church was suffering the last excess of injury and insult, 
they were compelled to renounce the hope of peaceful deliverance. Hitherto 
they had flattered themselves that the trial to which their loyalty was sub- 
jected would, though severe, be temporary, and that their wrongs would 
shortly be redressed without any violation of the ordinary rule of succession. 
A very different prospect was now before them. 

One remedy there was, quick, sharp, and decisive, a remedy which the 
whigs had been but too ready to employ, but which had alwa37s been regarded 
by the tories as, in all cases, unlawful. The greatest Anglican doctors of that 
age had maintained that no breach of law or contract, no excess of cruelty, 
rapacity, or licentiousness, on the part of a rightful king, could justify his 
people in withstanding him by force. Some of them had delighted to e^bit 
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the doctrine of non-resistance in a. form so exaggerated as to shock common 
spnsft and humanity. They frequently and emphatically remarked that Nero 
was at the head of the Roman government when St. Paul inculcated the duty 
of obeying magistrates. The inference which they drew was that, if an Eng- 
lish king should, without any law but his own pleasure, persecute his subjects 
for not worshipping idols, should fling them to the lions in the Tower, should 
wrap them up in pitched cloth and sot tliem on fire to light up St. James’ park, 
and should go on with these massacres till whole towns and shires were left 
without one inhabitant, the survivors would still be bound meekly to submit, 
and to be tom in pieces or roasted alive without a struggle. 

The arguments in favour of this proposition wore futile indeed, but the 
place of sound argument was amply supplied by the omnipotent sophistry of 
interest and of passion. Many writers liave expressed wonder that the high- 
spirited cavaliers of England should have been zoaloTis for the most slavish 
theory that has ever been known among men. The truth is that this theory 
at first presented itself to the cavalier as the very opposite of slavish. Its 
tendency was to make him not a slave but a freeman and a master. It exalted 
him by exalting one whom ho regarded as his pretoctor, as his friend, as the 
head of his beloved party and of his more beloved church. Wlien republicans 
were dominant the royalist had endured wrongs and insults which the restora- 
tion of the legitimate government had enabled him to refcdiate. Rebellion 
was therefore associated in his imagination with subjection and degradation, 
and monarchical authority with liberty and ascendency. It had never crossed 
his imagination that a time might come when a king, a Htuart, would perse- 
cute the most loyal of the clergy and gentry with more than the animosity of 
the Rump or the protector. That time had however arrived. It was now 
to be seen how the patience which churchmen professed to have learned from 
the writings of Paul would shmd the tost of a persecution by no means so 
severe as that of Nero. The event was such as everybody who knew any- 
thing of human nature would have predicted. Oppression speedily did what 
philosophy and eloquence would have failed to tlo. The system of Filmer 
might have survived the attacks of Locke: but it never recovered from the 
death-blow ^ven by James. 

That logic, which, while it wjvs used to prove that Presbyterians an<l 
Independents ought to boar imprisonment and confiscation with meekness, 
had been pronoimccd unansw(!rabl<^, swuned to be of very little force when 
the question was whether Anglican bishops should be imprisoned and 
the revenues of Anglican colleges confiscated. It had been often repated, 
from the pulpits of all the catlKidnds in the land, that tlwi apostolical in- 
junction to obey the civil magistrate WJis absolute and imiversal, and tliat it 
was impioas presumption in man to linrit a precept wliich had wen promul- 
gated without any limitation in the word of God. Now, however, divines, 
whose sagacity had been sharpened by the imminent danger in which they 
stood of being turned out of their livings and prebends to make room for 
papists, discovered flaws in the reasoning which liad formerly seemed so con- 
vincing. The ethical parts of Scripture wore not to bo construed like acts 
of parliament, or like the casuistical treatises of the schoolmen. What Oliris- 
tian really turned the loft chock to tlie ruffijm who had smitten the right? 
What Christian really gave his cloak to the thieves who had taken Ms coat 
away? Both in the Old and in the New Testament general rules were perpetu- 
ally laid down unaccompanied by the exceptions. Thus there was a general 
command not to kill, unaccompanied by any reservation iu favour of the 
warrior who kills in defence of his king and country. There was a general 
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comnifuid not to swear, unaccompanied by any reservation in favour of the 
■mtness who swears to speak the truth before a judge. Yot the lawfulness of 
defensive war, and of judicial oaths, was disputed only by a few obscure 
sectaries, and was positively affirmed in the articles of the Church of England.^ 

THE king’s isolation: the prince op wales 

Thus, during the short interval since his accession, James had severed 
hiryiRftlf from the Church of England and from the Protestant non-confoimists. 
His only remaining dependence was on the navy and army, both of which had 
already given alarming indications of pa^icipation in the poimlar fooling. 
The intrusion of several monks and Catholic priests into the fleet at the Note, 
called forth strong signs of insubordination among the seamen, which even the 
presence and affabilities of the long did not suffice to allay, until the obnoxious 
persons were ordered on shore. 

But the army was regarded by the monarch as his grand instrument. He 
had taken great pains to place it in such hands as might best secure it to liis 
service, and he sometimes boasted of the number of Catholics to be found in 
that body, not only among the officers, but in the ranks. The royal conde- 
scension displayed at the Nore, was more studiously exhibited in the camp at 
Hounslow. At length, to place the fidelity of this great stay of his power 
beyond doubt, James ventured to issue a test, which required both officers 
and men to pledge their assistance for a repeal of the penal laws. 

This ill-advised experiment was first tried on the regiment under the com- 
mand of Lord Litchfidd, which was regarded as the most manageable. Those 
who were not prepared to take the test were called upon to lay down their 
arms; and the whole regiment, with the exception of two captains and a few 
Catholic soldiers, placed their arms on the ground. The disclosure of this 
dreadful secret filled the unhappy monarch with a.stonishmont and dismay. 
He looked for a moment in silence and Ul-couccalcd anguish on the scene 
before him; he then commanded the disobedient to take up th(!ir wotipons, 
adding, that he should not again do them the honour to consult them on such 
matters. An attempt was afterwards made to infuse a mixture of Irish 
Catholic recruits into the regiment wMch garrisoned Portsmouth. Ton of 
these strangers were to be incorporated with each company, but the fiv<^ 
captains and the lieutenant-colonel openly refused to reeeivo them; thesti 
officers were summoned to Windsor and cashiered, but with such manifest 
reluctance and trepidation, as rendered the proceeding a display of the weak- 
ness more than of the strength of the govcnimeut. 

To so feeble a condition had James reduced himself from the height of that 
power in which he had revelled on the death of Argyll and Monmouth only 
three years before. Ireland,^ indeed, was stiU, on the whole, in his interest; 
and the established church in Scotland was governed by men incapable of 
manifesting any sympathy with the better spirit which had begun to display 
itself arnong the clergy of the Church of England. Louis and his ambassadors 
also, still spoke of the military aid which his majesty might obtain from 
France, should the exigency of his affairs become suen as to need it. But 
James appeara to have regarded the power of loanee with a new feeling of 
jealousy, as his own was seen to be everywhere declining; and while Scotland 
had long been too much injured to be relied upon in a time of weakness, the 
attempts which had been made to derive asssistance from the Catholics of Ire- 
land, had served to awaken a degree of suspicion and disaffection which no 
help from that quarter could be expected to subdue. ^ 
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The birth of his son might seem a sufficient consolation to the king undesr 
this defeat; but here too his usual ill-fortune pursued him. If ever there was 
a prince about whose birth there would seem to be no possibility of doubt, 
it was this prince of Wales. His mother had long since spoken of her preg- 
nancy; the bii-th took place in the morning, in the presence of the queen- 
dowager, most of the privy council, and several ladies of qtxaJity, many of 
whom were Protestants — yet not one in a thousand of the Protestants 
believed in its reality. Some maintained that the queen had never been 
pregnant; others, that she had miscarried at Easter, and that one child, or 
even two successive children, had been substituted. The princess Anne 
remained incredulous; so did the learacd bishop Lloyd for many years. It 
was in fact a general delusion, from which neither reason nor good sense pre- 
served men; it was most certainly no party fiction, though party might, and 
did, take advantage of it. 

The birth of the prince seems to have decided the unprincipled Lord Sun- 
derland to make public at this time his apostasy from the Protestant faith. 
He and the earl of Mulgravc, a man as clovoid of principle as himscH, had 
been privately reconciled by Father Petre a year befom. 

THE PRINCE OP ORANGE, AND IHS RELATIONS TO THE THRONE 

On the other hand, the birth of the prince decided those who were in com- 
munication with the prince of Orange. Wliilo the next heir was a Protestant, 
the attempts of James might Ikj borne with patience, as they could only con- 
tinue for a few years; but now there was bom a successor who would be 
nurtured in Catholicism, and a papal regency under the queen would be 
formed in case of the king’s demise. No time was therefore to be lost; an 
invitation to the prince to come to the relief of the country was drawn out 
and signed in cipher (June 30lh), by the earls of Shrewsbury, Dauby, and 
Devonshire, Lord Lumley, the bishop of London, Admiral Russell, and Colo- 
nel Sidney. Tlie bearer of it to Holland is supposed to have been Admiral 
Herbert, in the disguise of a common sailor.® 

The position of the United Provinces, with rcgard both to France and 
England, rendered it imi)crativc that the statesmen of tliat republic should 
be constant observers of public affairs, and studious to defojit pohticiil intrigue 
in those quarters. In the ctiso of the prince of Orange, many circumstances 
contributed to rcmler this policy as nccoHsjuy to his self-preservation as to 
the attammont of those higher objects on which his honouniblo ambition had 
been long fixed. In 1072, when m the twenty-second year of his ago, a pop- 
ular revolution raised the prince to tlic possession of the supreme authority 
in the United Provinces under the title Stadlioldcr. The courage and the 
transcendent skUl and perseverance with which the prince resisted the con- 
centrated power of France hiis been already narrated. No struggle in the 
history of ancient or modem warfare has called forth a greater display of 
those qualities which command and deserve admiration. When the prince 
who had thus kept the great despot of Europe at bay became the husband of 
the princess Mary, the fact that in tiro event of the death of Charles and 
James without children liis consort would become queen of England, of 
necessity brought his name into more frequent and much nearer connection 
with English politics, and naturally disposed him to watch the course of 
events iri this country with a new feeling of interest. Until the recent birth 
of the prince of Wales, the only life tetween the princess Ma:^ and the throne 
was that of her father; and it was only a little before the birth of the prince 
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that the extreme Catholic party in the court, despairing of so happy an event, 
had devised their scheme for thrusting aside the claim of the princess Mary 
and William, in favour of her younger sister the princess Anne, and Prince 
George, who, as we Imve seen, were regarded as much less fixed in their prin- 
ciples as Protestants. James is described as being greatly incensed by this 
project, and as declaring that much as he might deplore leaving his unfinished 
plans to be wholly frustrated by a Protestant successor, even such an evil 
was not to be guarded against by such means.^ 

The prince of Orange, by far the greatest man of his time, had for many 
years devoted all his thoughts and energies to the humbling of the power of 
Louis XIV. In 1686 he had succeeded m engaging the emperor, the kings of 
Spain and Sweden, and several of the German princes to subscribe the league 
of Augsburg, or Grand Alliance, of which this was the real object, 'l^e follow- 
ing year, some of the Italian states, the pope himself included, joined the 
league, and the greater part of Euro]^ was thus banded, under the prince of 
Orange, to check the ambition of Louis. The proper place of England was in 
this confederation; but the policy of her kmg withheld her from it: hence 
the prince aspired to the power of directing her councils and adding her moans 
to the great cause of national independence. 

The death of the elector of Cologne in the spring of this year proved most 
favourable to the design of the prince, as it brought Louis ancf the confed- 
eracy into collision. This elector, who also held the bishoprics of Lidge, 
Munster, and Hildesheim, had proved a most useful ally to Louis in 1672; and 
all the efforts of this monarch were directed to procure the election of the 
coadjutor, the (^rdinal of Furstenberg, who was his creature, and to whom he 
had given the bishopric of Strasburg, of which it was requisite that ho should 
previously divest himself. The pope however, out of hostility to Louis, 
refused to accept his resignation; and at the election (July 9th), though 
Fiirstenbeig Imd a majority of votes over his competitor. Prince Clement of 
Bavaria, he did not obtain the requisite two-thirds. Tlie appointment then 
feU to the pope, and he named Clement, who was only a youth of seventeen 
pars of age. The candidates of the allies were equally successful at LiCge, 
Munster, and Hildesheim, and both sides now began to prepare for war. 

This gave the prince of Orange an opportunity of making his preparations 
for the invasion of England, under colour of providing for the defence of his 
own country and the empire. A large force was encamped near Nimeguen; 
cannon and ammunition were taken from the arsenals to be sent to it; soldiers 
and sailors were engaged; the Dutch navy was augmented, and the different 
fleets were placed in adjoining ports. 111080 mightjr preparations naturally 
awakened the suspicions of D’Avaux, the French minister at the Hague; but 
it was long before he could get certain information of their object. Wlicn at 
leng& he ascertained that they were destined for the invasion of England, and 
had informed his court, Louis lost no time in communicating the intelligence 
to James, making at the same lime an offer of his aid; but that infatuated 
prince refused to give credit to it. Skelton, the English minister at Paris, 
then proposed to Louis that D’Avaux should declare to the states that there 
was an alliance between his master and James, and that Louis would regard 
as a breach of peace any attempt against his ally. This manoeuvre discon- 
certed the friends of the prince of Orange; but James, instead of seeking to 
derive advantage from it, in his silly pride took offence at it, denied the 
alliance, recaUed Skelton, and committed him to the Tower, Had he owned 
the alliance, Louis woiild perhaps have made war on Holland, and thus have 
prevented the expedition of the prince; whereas he now declared war against 
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the emperor alone, put his troops in motion, and laid siege to PhiUppsburg on 
the Upper Rhine (September 14th). AH was now tranquil on the side of 
Holland; the prince found his motions unimpeded; and having arranged with 
his German alues for the defence of the republic during his absence, he lost no 
time in preparing for the invasion of En^and. 

The eyes of James at length were opened to his danger, and he attempted 
to retrace his steps. Almost every day of the month of October was marked 
by some concession. He asked and graciously received the advice of the 
bishops; he restored the bishop of London and the president and fellows of 
Moot! a.i ATI Collcgo; he gave the city of London and the towns and boroughs 
back their charters; recalled the writs he had issued for a parliament, etc. 
lvrAf».TitiTnA he was active in prcparirig the means of resistance; a fleet of thirty- 
seven sail, with seventeen fire-ships, was stationed at the gun-fleet under 
Lord Dartmouth, whose fidelity was beyond suspicion; he called out the 
militia; gave commissions for raising regiments and companies; recalled 
troops from Scotland and Ireland; and the ai-my, under the command of Lord 
Feversham, soon amounted to forty thousand men. 

WILLIAM OF OKANOE INVADISS ENGLAND (1088 A.D.) 

The prince of Orange had declarations prepared, tuldrcssed to the people 
of England and Scotland, stating the motives of his coming over: namely, to 
procure a free parliament; the redress of grievances; the security of the 
church; a comprehension for dr^nters who desired it, and toleration for all 
others; and to inquire into the birth of the prince of Wales. He also wrote to 
his Catholic allies, disclaiming aU intention of injuring the king or his rightful 
heirs, and assuring them thit ho would employ all his influence to secure 
toleration for the Catholics.* The states issued a circular letter to the same 
effect. 

The fleet collected for the invasion consisted of sixty men of war and seven 
hundred transports; the troops were four thousand five hundred horse and 
eleven thousand foot [with arms for a much greater number]. Marshal Schom- 
borg and the counts of Nassau and Bolms, witli General Ginkel and other 
able Dutch officers; a band of eight hundred French refugees; tire English 
exiles, such as Lord Macclesfield, Doctor Burnet, and others, and those 
recently arrived, namely, the earl of Shrewsbury, who had raised £40,000 
for the expedition, the sons of the marquises of Winchester and Halifax, 
and of Lord Danoy, admirals RussoH an<l Herbert — all prepared to share 
the fortunes of the prince. 

The first full moon after the equinox was the time appointed for sailing; 
but for the first half of October the wind blew tempestuously from the west. 
Public prayers to heaven were made in all the churches; on the 13th the 
storm abated, and William then (Octolier IStli) took a solemn leave of the 
states, commending to them the princess if anything should liappen to him- 
self. The aged pensionary Fagel replied in their name. The whole audience 
were deeply affected; William alone remained apparently unmoved. A 
solemn fast was held on the 17th, and two days after the expotlition sailed 
from Hellovoeteluis; but during tne night a storm came on and dispersed the 

P The great point at isauo between James and William at this moment, was the repeal of 
the Test laws. William declared himself willing to tolerate the Catholic worship, but spoke of 
being immovably opposed to the admission of Catholics into parliament and places of trust. 
Whatever his private convictions may have been concerning the utility or the justice of such 
intolerant restrictions, the prince know tliat torios and wliigs, chuTcbmen and oiSBentors, were 
all agreed in insisting on their continuance.— Vatoiian.^] 
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fleet, and next day the ships were obliged to return to the different ports to 
repair and to lay in additional stores. At length the “Protestant east-wind,” 
as it was termed, came, and the prince again put to sea (November 1st). He 
first sailed northwards, intending to land in Yorkshire; but Aen changing his 
course he passed (on the 3rd) between Dover and Calais; wind and tide pre- 
vented Lord Dartmouth from attacking; the people of the opposite coasts 
gazed with various emotions on the magnificent spectacle of a fleet extending 
twenty milfta in length and laden with the fate of empires. On Monday the 
5th of November the fleet safely anchored at Tor Bay in Devon. 

The king had in &e interim been making new efforts to sustain his sinking 
power. He caused a solemn investigation to be made into the birth of the 
prince of Wales, and the numerous depositions to be enrolled in chancery, in 
order that his title, in case of his own death, might be put beyond doubt. He 
dismissed from his coimcil (October 27th) Sunderland, whose fidelity, after all 
the lengths he had gone, was now suspected, and not wholly without reason. 
Father Petre had already ceased to appear at the council-board. As the prince 
had stated in his declaration that “ he had been invited by divers lords spiritual 
and temporal,” the king called upon the prelates and peers in the capital to 
admit or deny the truth of this assertion. They all denied it; for none of 
them had signed the invitation but Bishop Compton, who adroitly evaded the 
question by saying, “I am confident the rest of the bishops will as readily 
answer in the negative as myself.” The king insisted on having their denial 
in writing, with an “abhorrence” of the designs of the prince; but this they 
declined to give (November 6th). He then left them in anger, telling thorn 
that he would trust to his army. 

The prince was now at Exeter, but hardly anyone as yet had joined him, 
for the memory of [Monmouth’s failure and] Jeffrey’s campai^ was still 
fresh in the rmnds of the people of Devon. He suspected that he was deceivetl 
and he began to think of reimbarking, being resolved on his return to Holland 
to publish the names of those who had invited him. At length Sir Edward 
Sejfmour and some of the western gentry came in to him; and at the suggestion 
of Seymour, a bond of association was drawn out, engaging the subscribers to 
support one another in defence of the laws and liberties of the three kingdoms, 
the Protestant religion, and the prince of Orange. 'They were followed by 
Lord Colchester, Lord Wharton, Mr. Russell, and the earl of Abingdon. Soon 
after on the 10th, Lord Combury, son of the earl of Clarendon, attempted to 
carry over three regiments of horse that were stationed at Salisbury; but the 
far greater part of the officers and men proving loyal, he led but a small party 
to join the army of the prince. The ice was now broken; distrust spread 
through the whole army; the friends of the prince were emboldened; the lords 
Danby and Lumley began to raise men in Yorkshire, Lord Delamere in Ches- 
hire, and Lord Devonshire in Derbyshire and the adjoining counties. 

James was strongly urged to seek an accommodation with the prince, but 
he still confided in the loyalty of his troops, and he resolved to put himself 
at their head. Father Petre, anxious perliaps for his own safety, pressed him 
to remain in London, as quitting it had been the ruin of his father. At his 
suggestion the infant prince was sent to Portsmouth, and he himself made his 
escape to Frmce after the king’s departure for the army. 

On reaching Salisbury on the 20th, James reviewed the troops that were 
there. He was to go the next day to Warminster, to inspect the division of 
(General l^ke, but a violent bleeding of the nose came on him, which con- 
tinued, with intervals, for three days. During this time a coimcfi of war was 
held. Lord Churchill, the lieutenant-general, advised to remain at Salisbury; 
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Feversham and his brother, the count de Roye, proposed to retire behind the 
Thames. This last course was approved of by the king; and that very night 
Churchill, the duke of Grafton, and others went over to the prince, and they 
were followed by several of their officers in the morning. It is even said that 
Churchill, IQrke. and some other officers had conspired to seize the king at 
Warminster, and deliver him up to the prince. 

The king on his return to London stopped the first night (November 24th) 
at Andover. He invited Prince George of Denmark to sup with him. After 
supper, that prince, the duke of Ormonde, and two others mounted their 
horses and rode off to the prince of Orange. When James reached London, 
the first news that met him was that of the flight of his daughter Annc.^ He 
burst into tears: “God help me,” he cried; “my very children have for- 
saken me.” The princess had loft her bed-chamber in the night of the 
25th with Lady Churchill and Mi-s. Berkeley; the bishop of London and Lord 
Dorset had a carriage ready for her, and she_ was conveyed to the bishop’s 
house, and thence to Northampton. Disaffection now sproatl rapidly over the 
whole kingdom. Bristol, Hull, York, and other towns, were occupied by the 
adherents of the prince. The University of Oicford sent him its adhesion 
and an offer of its plate. 

The first act of the king was to hold a great council of the peers who were 
in London, and by their advice he issued writs for a parliament, and sent lords 
Halifax, Nottingham, and Godolphin, as his commissioners, to treat with the 
prince ; but some days elapsed before they were admitted to his presence, and 
meantime a spurious proclamation in his name, menacing all papists bearing 
arms or holding office, was circulated in London. 


JAMES II TAKES FLIQIIT AND IS RECAPTURED 

James was now resolved on placing himself and his family under the pro- 
tection of the king of France. He had his son brought back from Portsmouth, 
whence he could not now be convoyed; and. on a dark and stormy night 
(December 9th), the queen, with her babe and his nurse, crossed the river in 
an open boat to Lambeth; but the expected carriage was not there, and they 
had to stand for some time, only sheltered by an ohl wall from the torrents of 
rain. At length the coach arrived, and the queen proceeded to Gravesend 
where she got on board a yacht which conveyed her to Calais. 

The king had promised the queen to follow her in twenty-four hours. The 
letter which he received next day (December 10th) from his commissioners, 
stating the prince’s terms, made no change in his resolution. He wrote to 
Lord Feversham, dispensing with the further services of the troops; and ho 
called for and burned the writs for a parliament, and then retired to rest. At 
one in the mommg he rose, and tolling Lord Northumberland, who lay on a 

[’ Tlie desertion of his own family gave a sevoro blow to the unhappy James. De Foe, 
alluding to the event, gives the following account of the sensation which it produced in the 
motrojpolis. I cannot but remember the consternation among the people, when it was first 
noised abroad that the princess was missing ; it being at first warm among the people that they 
had murdered or made away with her. 1 want words to express the compassion that appeared 
in the countenances of the people : and so much was she then beloved that the very soldiers 
talked of sotting Whitehall on fire, and cutting the throats of all the papists about the court. 
The people ran raving up and down, and the confused crowds thronged into the apartments of 
Whitehall, inquiring of everyone they met if they had seen the princess. Had it not presently 
been made public that she was withdrawn ; nay, had not the letters she left behind her been 
made public, some fatal disturbance had boon seen in the very palace, and that within a very 
few hours.” It was the occurrence of such scenes as these that contributed to the alarm of the 
king for the safety of his person and family. — Wilson. <>] 
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pallet in his chamber, not to open the door till the usual hour in the morning, 
he went down the back stairs, and being joined by Sir Edward Hales, got into 
a hackney coach and drove to the horse ferry, and there getting into a small 
boat crossed over to Vauxhall, throwing the great seal into the river on his 
way. Horses were there ready for them, and at ten in the morning they 
reached Feversham, where they got on board a custom house hoy which had 
been engaged for the purpose. 

As soon as the news of the king’s flight was known in London, the mob 
attacked the Catholic chapels and the residences of the Catholic ambassadors. 
Those who felt themselves to be obnoxious attempted to fly to the coast, but 
several were taken and committed to prison. Jeffreys was discovered at 
Wapping, in the disguise of a common sailor. It was with difficulty that he 
was saved from the ra^e of the mob. At his own desire he was committed to 
the Tower, where he died shortly afterwards. The nuncio, disguised as a foot- 
man of the ambassador of Savoy, was seized at Gravesend, but the prince sent 
him a passport without delay.* It is honourable to the English character that, 
notwithstanding the aversion with which the Homan Catholic religion and the 
Irish race were then regarded, notwithstanding the anarchy wmch was the 
effect of the flight of James, notwithstanding the artful machinations which 
were employed to scare the multitude into cruelty, no atrocious crime was 
perpetrated at this conjuncture. Much property, indeed, was destroyed and 
carried away. The houses of many Roman Catholic gentlemen were attacked. 
Parks were ravaged. Deer were slain and stolen. But in all this confusion, 
which lasted several days and extended over many counties, not a single 
Roman Catholic lost his life. The mob showed no inclination to blood, except 
in the case of Jeffreys; and the hatred which that bad man inspired had more 
affinity with humanity than with cruelty .*> 

The government meantime was exercised by a council of peers, with the 
lord mayor and alderman. They sent a declaration of adhesion to the prince, 
on condition of his procuring a free parliament: but their deliberations were 
soon disturbed by tidings of the detention of the king. The hoy having 
stopped to get in more ballast, was surrounded by three boats, and the crews, 
talong the king and his companions for Jesuits, brought it back to Feversham. 
The king, being recognised, sent for Lord Winchelsea, the lord-lieutenant of 
the county, and he was placed at the house of the mayor, whence he .wrote to 
the supreme council at London, who forthwith ordered Lord Feversham to 
take two hundred of the guards for the protection of the royal person.* 

Had the monarch succeeded in malong his escape to France, the course 
open to the prince of Orange would have been much less difficult than it now 
proved, md the powerful jacobite party would, perhaps, scarcely have been 
heard of in our history.^ On the flight of the king, the most scrupulous began 
to conclude, that to invite the prince to take the government upon him was the 
only just and safe method of proceeding. By this act the throne was vacated, 
and might be filled by the most eligible successor from the royal family at the 
pleasure of parliament. But the arrest of the monarch at Feversham on Wed- 
nesday was followed by an order of the privy council, commanding that his 
carriage and the royal gimds should be sent to reconduct him to the capital, 
which took place accordingly on the Saturday, when many of the people, 
touched with compasaon toward him, appeared to hail his return with great 
delight — “ so slight and unstable a thing,” says Burnet,^ “ is a multitude, and 
so soon ^tered.” The difficult question now was, how to dispose of the king’s 
person, it being deemed impossible that the king and the prince should be 
together in London, with their respective forces, without great danger to both.* 
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James now resolved to return to the capital. He sent Lord Feversham to 
the prince, who was now at Windsor, to propose a personal conference; but 
the envoy was placed under arrest, on the pretext of his having come without a 
passport. The king on reaching London, was received with every demonstra/- 
tion of popular joy: the crowds shouted, the bells were rung, and the bonfires 
were kinged, in the usual m an n er. Next day he held a court, met his council, 
and exercised other acts of soverei^ty. But the prince and his council had 
decided that James should not remain at ’^diitehall; and the following evening 
Count Solms came with a body of the Dutch guards, and, having occupied St. 
James’, led them to Whitehall. Lord Craven, who commanded the English 
guards, was preparing to resist; but James, knowing opposition to be useless, 
repressed the ardour of the veteran of eighty, and the Dutch guards took the 
place of the English. A little before midnight the king went to rest, but he 
had not been long asleep when he was waked to receive the lords Halifax, 
Shrewsbury, and Dolamero, who were come with a message from the prince. 
He had them admitted. They told him it was the prince’s wish that, for the 
safety of his person, ho should go to ITam House in Surrey, where ho would 
be attended by his own guards, and that lie must depart at ten in the 
morning, as the prince would arrive by noon. James objected to Ham, as 
damp and cold, and proposed Hochester. Tliey departed, and returned at 
nine next morning with the requisite permission. 


JAMES II LEAVES ENGLAND FOUEVER (1688 A.D.) 

At noon the king took leave of the nobility and entered the royal barge, 
and went down the river, followed by a party of the Dutch guards in boats. 
The assembled crowds viewed with mournful looks this final departure of their 
sovereign, a captive in the hands of foreigners. James slept that night at 
Gravesend, and next day came to Rochester, whore he remained for four days, 
deliberating on his further course. His friends in general urged him not to 
think of q[uitting the kingdom, as it was tlie very course his enemies seemed 
to wish him to adopt; for, though the front of the house in which he resided 
was guarded, the rear wiis neglected. He sent, offering to place himself in 
the hands of the prelates, if they would answer for his safety; but they declined 
•so delicate a charge. Ho then resolved on flight, to which he was moreover 
urged by a letter from the queen ; and, liaving written a declaration explana- 
tory of his motives, and informed some friends of his design, he went to bed as 
usual. After midnight he rose, and, with his natural son the duke of Berwick 
and three otlier persons, ho went out through the garden. A fishing smack 
had been hired to convey lum to Franco, but the weather was so rough that he 
could not reach it. He got on board the EagU fire^ihip, where ho was received 
with all marks of respect by the crow, and next morning he embarked on the 
smack. On Christmas Day ho landed at Ainblcteuso in Picardy, and he 
hastened to join his queen at St. Germain. His reception by Louis was cordial 
and generous. 

As the reign of this ill-judging prince had now reached its close, we will 
hero insert his character as drawn m true but more favourable colours than 
one might have expected by the pen of Bishop Biunet : "He was a prince that 
seemed made for greater things than will be found in the course of his life, more 
particularly of his reign. Ho was esteemed in the former parts of his life a man 
of great courage, as he was, quite tlirough it, a man of great application to 
business. He had no vivacity of thought, invention or expression, but he had 
a good judgment where his religion or Ms education gave him not a bias, which 
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it did very often. He "waa bred with, strange notions of the obedience due to 
princes, and came to take up as strange ones of the obedience due to priests. 
He was naturaJQy a man of trath, fidelity and justice, but his reli^on was so 
infused in him and he was so managed in it by his priests, that the principles 
which nature had laid in him had little power over him when the concerns of 
his church stood in the way. He was a gentle master, and was very easy to 
all who came near him, yet he was not so apt to pardon as one ought to be that 
is the viceregent of that God who is slow to anger and ready to for^ve. He 
had no personal vices but of one sort; he was stiU wandering from one amour 
to another; yet he had a real sense of sin, and was ashamed of it. In a word, 
if it had not been for his popery, he would have been, if not a great, yet a good 
prince.” 


THE INTEEEEGMTJM; the convention PAELIAMENT (1689 A.D.) 

To resume our narrative. At two o’clock on the day of tho king’s depart- 
lire from the capital, the prince of Orange came to St. James. All classes 
crowded to do him homage. He summoned the lords spiritual and temporal 
to meet on the 21st, to consider the state of the nation. They came on the 
appointed day, to the number of about seventy: five lawyers, in the absence 
of the judges, were appointed to assist them. It was proposed that they 
should previously sign the Exeter Association: the temporal peers, writh four 
exceptions, subscribed; the prelates, all but Compton, refused. Next day 
(the 22nd) they met in the house of peers, and, having chosen Lord Halifax 
their speaker, issued an order for all papists, except householders and some 
others, to remove ten miles from London. On Christmas Day they resolved 
that the prince should be requested to take on him the administration ^ of all 
public affairs till the 22nd of January, and to issue letters for persons to be 
elected to meet as a convention on that day. The following day all those who 
had served in any of the parliaments of Charles H, and were in town, with the 
aldermen and fifty common-eouncil-men, waited on the prince by invitation, 
and thence went to the house of commons, where next day they voted an 
address similar to that of the peers. The prince accepted the charee, and 
issued the letters of summons for the convention. Next day, being aunday, 
he received the sacrament according to the rites of the Church of England. 

On the 22nd of January, 1689, the memorable convention met. A joint 
address of thanks, prajdng him to continue the administration of affairs was 
presented to the prince. After a few days’ necessary delay, the commons 
entered on the great question of the state of the nation; and it was resolved, 
“That king James II having endeavoured to subvert the constitution of the 
kingdom by breaking the original contract between king and people; and, by 
the advice of jesuits and other wicked persons, having violated the fundamen- 
tal laws, and having withdrawn himself out of this kingdom, has abdicated the 
government, and that the throne is thereby become vacant.” Next day it 
was resolved, “That it hath been found by experience to be inconsistent with 
the safety and welfare of this Protestant kingdom to be governed by a popish 
prince.” It is remarkable that this is the very principle of the Exclusion Bill 
which had brought such odium on its supporters. 

In the lords, this last vote was unanimously agreed to, but various ques- 
tions arose on the former. The first was, supposing the throne vacant, 
whether they would have a regent or a king. It was decided in favour of the 

1089!i so-called Interregntim is usually dated from December SSrd, 1688, to February " 8th, 
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latter by a majority of only two. It was then carried, that there was an ori- 
ginal contract between king and people. For the word “ abdicated ” they sub- 
stituted “ deserted ” ; imd they struck out the clause declaring the throne to be 
vacant, as it was maintained that the crown devolved to the princess of 
Orange. To these amendments the commons refused to agree. Two confer- 
ences took place between committees of the houses, which terminated in the 
lords giving way to the firmness of the commons; the cogent motive was 
political necessity. The wholesome regard for the forms of tlie constitution 
certainly involved the whigs in apparent absurdity, for the word “abdicated” 
it was acknowledged was used in an improper sense; “ deserted ” was in truth 
no better, but it sounded softer; the proper word was “forfeited,” but all 
parties shrank from employing it. 

The throne being vacant, the next question was, by whom it should be 
filled. The young prince of Wales was passed over by common consent; for 
his birth should be previously inquired into; and should his legitimacy be 
proved, as there was no doubt but that he would be brought up a Catholic, it 
would be necessary to appoint a Protestant regent, and then the strange 
appearance might be presented of a succession of kings with the rights and 
title of the crown, and of regents exorcising all its power. The simple course 
seemed to be to make the j^rincoss of Orange queen; but the piinco signified 
his dislike of that; the princess liad also strongly expressed her disappro- 
bation of it.o 

William, who had carefully abstained from evcrytliing that might have 
borne the appearance of effort to influence the late elections, observed the 
same silent and cautious neutrality in regard to the deliberations of the two 
houses when assembled. But when tlie points adverted to had been debated 
for some time with much warmth, and with little prospect of any desirable 
issue, the prince sent for Halifsix, Slurewsbury, and Nottingham, and told them 
that he wished to have avoided making any disclosure of his own sentiments 
in relation to the matters which were now occupying so much of the public 
attention, but that ho thought it might expedite affairs, and prevent mischiefs, 
to inform them that he could not accept the office of regent, nor take any share 
in the English govommont merely by courtesy, as the husband of the princess 
[“he would not hold anything by apron-strings”]; that the condition indis- 
pensable was tliat sovoroi/pity should bo vostod in his person; tliat, should it 
be the pleasure of the parliament to come to some otlicr settlement, he should 
not oppose its proceedings, but willingly return to IToUand and meddle no 
more with English affairs; that, whatever others might think of a crown, it 
was no such thing in his eyes but that he could be wcU content without it. 

This manly avowal — m present circumstances the only one that became 
him — was made with the intention of its being generally known. It con- 
duced to the settlement which followed. The contest about words had led 
to learned conferences between the two houses, in which the conamons pre- 
vailed, and the tlirone was at lon^h declared “vacant.” The way was ttxus 
prepared for the Declaration of Ri^ht (February 12th, 1689), proclaiming 
William and Mary as conjoint sovereigns, the administration, to prevent dis- 
tractions, being placed singly in the prince. 

It may be added, also, tliat the former was chargeable with a violence of 
conduct towards the representatives of the people that cannot be urged against 
the latter; and that he manifested a less doubtful inclination to rule without 
the intervention of parliaments. The contest, therefore, which has rendered 
the year 1688 so memorable, was the same that had been maintained, with 
greate violence indeed, but also with greater intelligence, and a mudi larger 
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measure of public spirit, in 1641; in both cases the same great principles were 
involved, and the same character, in many of its leading features, was observ- 
able in tne men who filled the throne. 

Nor was this right of parliament to alter the succession the most remark- 
able or the most important doctrine involved in the revolution thus accom- 
plished, inasmuch as this had been often asserted, and sometimes exercised, 
in the course of English history. The main principle and effect of this pro- 
ceeding resulted, as a consequence, from its great act in relation to the throne, 
viz., the practical subjection of the king to the laws, instead of the total, or 
even partial, subjection of the laws to the king. It at once annihilated the 
doctrines of divine right and non-resistance, brought into easy and un- 
disturbed practice those ancient rights and liberties, which the Flantagenets 
had attempted in vain to subvert, which the Tudors had often been allowed 
to trample upon, and which the Stuarts sacrificed their throne to destroy .2 


MACAUnaY’S EEVIEW OF THE DEdAEAHON OF EIGOT, AND THE REVOLUTION 

The commons wisely determined to postpone all reforms till the ancient 
constitution of the kingdom should have been restored in all its parts, and 
forthwith to fill the throne without imposing on William and Mary any other 
obligations than that of governing according to the existing laws of England. 
In order that the questions which had been in dispute between the Stuarts 
and the nation might never again be stirred, it was determined that the instru- 
ment by which the prince and princess of Orange were called to the throne, 
and by which the order of succession was settled, should set forth, in the most 
distinct and solemn manner, the fundamental principles of the constitution. 
This instrument, known by the name of the Declaration of Right, was pre- 

{ Jared by a committee, of which Somers was chairman. The fact that the 
ow bom yourg banister was appointed to so honourable and important a 
post in a parliament filled with able and experienced men, only ten days after 
he had spoken in the house of commons for the first time, sufficiently proves 
the superiority of his abilities. In a few hours the declaration was framed 
and approved by the commons. The lords assented to it with some amend- 
ments of no great importance. 

The declaration began by recapitulatiog the crimes and errors which had 
made a revolution necessary. James had invaded the province of the legis- 
lature; had treated modest petitioning as a crime; had oppressed the church 
by means of an illegal tribunal; had, without the consent of parliament, 
levied taxes and maintained a standing army in time of peace; had violated 
the freedom of election, and perverted the course of justice. Proceeding 
which could lawfully be questioned only in parliament had been made the 
subjects of prosecution in the King’s Bench. Partial and corrupt juries had 
been returned: excessive bail had been required from prisoners: excessive 
fines had been imposed: barbarous and unusual punishmente had been 
inflicted: the estates of accused persons had been CTanted away before con- 
viction. He, by whose authority these things had ^en done. Had abfficated 
the government. The prince of Orange, whom God had made the glorious 
instrument of delivering the nation from superstition and tyranny, had 
invited the estates of the realm to meet and to take counsel together for the 
securing of religion, of law, and of freedom. 

The lords and commons, having deliberated, had resolved that they would 
first, after the example of their ancestors, assert the ancient rights and liber- 
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ties of England. Therefore it was decked that the dispensing power, lately 
assumed and exercised, had no legal existence; that, without grant of parlia- 
ment, no money could be exacted by the sovereign from the subject; that, 
without consent of parliament, no standing array could be kept up in time of 
peace. The right of subjects to petition, the right of electors to choose rep- 
resentatives freely, the right of parliaments to freedom of debate, the right of 
the nation to a pure and merciful administration of justice according to the 
spirit of its own mild laws, were solemnly affirmed. All these things the con- 
vention claimed, in the name of the whole nation, as the undoubted inherit- 
ance of Englishmen. Having thus vindicated the principles of the constitu- 
tion, the lords and commons, in the entire confidence that the deliverer would 
hold sacred the laws and liberties which he had saved, resolved that William 
and Mary, prince and princess of Orange, should be declared king and queen 
of England for their joint and separate lives, and that, during their joint 
lives, the administration of the government should be m the prince alone. 
After them the crown was settled on the posterity of Mary, then on Aime and 
her posterity, and then on the posterity of William. 

On the morning of Wednesday, the 13th of February, the court of White- 
hall and all the neighbouring streets were filled with gazers. The magnificent 
banqueting house, the masterpiece of Inigo, embellished by masterpieces of 
Rul»ns, had been prepared for a grcat ceremony. The walls were lined by 
the yeomen of the guard. Near the nortliLm door, on the right hand, a large 
nmnber of peers had assembled. On the left were the commons with their 
speaker, attended by the mace. The southern door opened: and the prince 
and princess of Orange, side by side, entered, and took their place under the 
canopy of state. 

Both houses approached bowing low. William and Mary advanced a few 
steps. Halifax on the right, and rowlo on the left, stood forth; and Halifax 
spoke. The convention, ho said, had agreed to a resolution which he prayed 
their highnesses to hear. They signified their assent ; and the clerk of tlio house 
of lords read, in a loud voice, the Declaration of Right. When ho had con- 
cluded, Halifax, in the name of all tlie estates of the realm, requested the prince 
and princess to accept the crown. 

William, in his own name and in that of his wife, answered that the crown 
was, in their estimation, the more valuable because it was presented to them 
as a token of the confidence of the nation. “We tliankfully accept,” he said, 
“what you have offered us.” Tlicn, for himself, he assured them tliat the 
laws of England, which ho had once already vindicated, should bo the rules 
of his conduct, that it should be his study to promote the welfare of tlic king- 
dom, and that, as to the moans of doing so, ho should constantly recur to the 
advice of the houses, and should be disposed to trust thch judgment rather 
than his own. 

These words were received with a shout of joy which was hoard in the 
streets below, and was instantly answered by huzzas from many thousands of 
voices. The lords and commons then reverently retired from the banqueting 
house and went in procession to the great gate of Whitehall, where the heralds 
and pursuivants were waiting in their gorgeous tabards. All the space as far 
as Charing Cross was one sea of hcatte. The kettle-drums struck up; the 
trumpets pealed: and garter king-at-arms, in a loud voice, proclaimed the 
prince and princess of Orange king and queen of England, charged all Engli^- 
men to pay, from that moment, faith and true allegiance to the new sovereigns, 
and besought God, who had already wrought so signal a deliverance for our 
church and nation, to bless WiUiam and Mary with a long and happy reigru 
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Thus was consummated the Eng li sh Eevolution. When we compare it with 
those revolutions which have recently overthrown so many ancient govern- 
ments, we cannot but be struck by its peculiar character. Why that char- 
acter was so peculiar is sufficiently obvious, and yet seems not to have been 
always understood either by eulogists or by censors. 

The continental revolutions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
took place in countries where all trace of Sie limited monarchy of the middle 
ages had long been effaced. The right of the prince to make laws and to levy 
money had, during many generations, been undisputed. His throne was 
guarded by a great regular army. Has administration could not, without 
extreme peril, be blamed even in the mildest terms. His subjects held their 
personal liberty by no other tenure than his pleasure. Not a single institu- 
tion was left which had, within the memory of the oldest man, afforded effi- 
cient protection to the subject against the utmost excess of tyranny. Those 
great councils which had once curbed th regal power had sunk into oblivion, 
llieir composition and their privileges were known only to antiquaries. We 
cannot wonder, therefore, that, when men who had been thus ruled succeeded 
in wresting supreme power from a government which they had long in secret 
hated, they should have been impatient to demolish and unable to construct, 
that they should have been fascmated by every specious novelty, that they 
should have proscribed every title, ceremony, and phrase associated with the 
old system, and that, turning away with disgust from their own national 
precedents and traditions, they shomd have sought for principles of govern- 
ment in the writings of theorists, or aped, with igporant and ungraceful affecta- 
tion, the patriots of Athens and Rome. As Tittle can we wonder that the 
violent action of the revolutionary spirit should have been followed by reaction 
equally violent, and that confusion should speedily have engendered despotism 
sterner than that from which it had sprung. 

Had we been in the same situation ; had Strafford succeeded in his favourite 
scheme of Thorough; had he formed an army as numerous and as well disci- 
plined as that which, a few years later, was formed by Cromwell; had a series 
of judicial decisions, similar to that which was pronounced by the Exchequer 
Chamber in the case of shipmoney, transferred to the crown the right of taxing 
the people; had the Star Chamber and the high commission contiaued to fine, 
mutilate, and imprison every man who dared to raise his voice agamst the 
government; had the press been as completely enslaved here as at Vienna or 
at Naples; h^ our kings gradually drawn to themselves the whole legislative 
power • had six generations of Engfishmen passed away without a single session 
of parliament; and had we then at length risen up in some moment of wild 
excitement against our masters — what an outbreak would that have been! 
With what a er^h, heard and felt to the farthest ends of the world, would the 
whole vast fabric of society have fallen ! How many thousands of exiles, once 
the most prosperous and the most refined members of this great community, 
would have begged their bread in con inental cities, or have sheltered their 
heads under huts of bark ia the uncleared forests of America! How often 
should we have seen the pavement of London piled up in barricades, the 
houses dinted with buHets, the gutters foaming with blood ! How many times 
should we have rushed wildly from extreme to extreme, sought refuge from 
anarchy in despotism, and been agam driven by despotism into anarchy! 
How many years of blood and confusion would it have cost us to learn the very 
rudiments of political science ! How many childish theories would have duped 
us! How many rude and ill poised constitutions should we have set up, only 
to see them tumble down! Hsippy would it have beai for us if a sharp disci- 
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pline of half a century had sufficed to educate us into a capacity of enjoying 
true freedom. 

These calamities our Revolution averted. It was a revolution strictly 
defensive, and had prescription and legitimacy on its side. Here, and here 
only, a limited monarchy of the thhteenth century had come down unim- 
paired to the seventeenth century. Our pailiamentary institutions were in 
full vigour. The main principles of our government were excellent. They 
were not, indeed, formally and exactly set forth in a single written instrument; 
but they were to be found scattered over our ancient and noble statutes; and, 
what was of far greater moment, they had been engraven on the hearts of 
Englislimen during four himdrcd years. Tliat, without the consent of the 
representatives of the nation, no legislative act could bo passed, no tax 
imposed, no regular soldiery kept up, that no man could be imprisoned, 
even for a day, by the arbitrary w'ill of the sovereign, that no tool of power 
could plead the royjil command as a justification for violating any right of 
the humblest subject, were hold, both by whigs and torios, to bo fundamental 
laws of the realm. A realm of which those were the fundamental laws stood 
in no need of a new constitution. 

But, though a new constitution was not needed, it was plain that changes 
were rcqiurcd. The misgovemment of the Stuarts, and the troubles which 
that misgovemment liad produced, sufficiently proved that there was some- 
where a defect in our polity; and that defect it was the duty of the convention 
to discover and to supply. 

Some questions of groat moment wore still open to dispute. Our constitu- 
tion had begun to exist in times when statesmen wore not much accustomed 
to frame exact definitions. Anomalies, therefore, inconsistent with its prin- 
ciples and dangerous to its very existence, had sprung up almost imperceptibly, 
and, not having, during many years, caused any serious inconvenience, hacl 
gradually acquired the force of prescription. TIic remedy for these evils was to 
assort the rights of the people in such longtime as should terminate all contro- 
versy, and to declare that no precedent could justify any violation of those rights. 

Wlicn this had been done it would be impossible for our rulers to misunder- 
stand the law: but, unless something more wore done, it was by no means 
improbable that they might violate it. Unhappily the church had long 
taught the nation that heroditaiy monarchy, silonc among our institutions, 
was divine and inviolable; that the right of the house of commons to a share 
in the legislative power was a riglit nwircly human, but that the right of tlie 
king to tiie obedience of his people was from above; that the Great Charter 
was a statute which might bo repealed by those who had made it, but tliat 
the rule which called tlio princes of the blood royal to the throne in order of 
succession was of celestial origin, and that any act of parliament inconsistent 
with that rule was a nullity. 

It is evident that, in a society in wliich such sujxiratitions prevail, constitu- 
tional freedom must ever bo insecure. A power which is regarded merely as 
the ordinance of man caimot be an efficient check on a power which is regarded 
as the ordinance of God. It is vain to hope that laws, however excellent, 
will permanently restrain a king who, in his own opinion, and m that of a great 
part of his people, has an authority infinitely higher in kind than the authority 
which belongs to those laws. To deprive royalty of these mysterious attri- 
butes, and to establish the principle that kings reigned by a right in no respect 
differing from the right by which freeholders chose knights of the slure, or 
from the right by which judges granted writs of habeas corpus, was absolutely 
necessary to the security of our liberties. 

H. w.—roii. XX. Sa 
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Thus the convention had two great duties to prform. The first was to 
clear the fundamental laws of the realm from ambiguity. The second was to 
eradicate from the minds, both of the governors and of the governed, the false 
and pernicious notion that the royal prerogative was something more sublime 
and holy than those fundamental laws. The former object was attained by 
the solemn recital and claim with which the Declaration of Right commences; 
the latter by the resolution which pronounced the throne vacant, and invited 
William and Mary to fill it. 

The change seems small. Not a single flower of the crown was touched. 
Not a single new right was given to the people. The whole English law, sub- 
stantive and adjective, was, in the judgment of all the greatest lawyers, of 
Holt and Treby, of Maynard and Somers, exactly the same after the Revolution 
as before it. Some controverted points had been decided according to the 
sense of the best jurists; and there had been a slight deviation from the ordi- 
nary course of succession. This was all; and this was enough. 

As our Revolution was a vindication of ancient rights, so it was conducted 
with strict attention to ancient formalities. In almost every word act 
may be discerned a profound reverence for the past. The estates of the realm 
deliberated in the old halls and according to the old rules. Powle was con- 
ducted to his chair between his mover and his seconder with the accustomed 
forms. The sergeant with his mace brought up_ the messengers of the lonis to 
the table of the commons: and the three obeisances were duly made. The 
conference was held with all the antique ceremonial. On one side of the table, 
in the Painted Chamber, the managers of the lords sat covered and robed in 
ermine and ^Id. The managers of the commons stood bareheaded on the 
other side. The speeches presented an almost ludicrous contrast to the revo- 
lutionaiy oratory of every other country. Both the English parties agreed 
in treating with solemii respect the ancient constitutional traditions of the 
state. The only question was, in what sense those traditions were to be 
understood. The as^rtors of liberty said not a word about the natural equal- 
ity of men and the inalienable sovereignty of the people, about Harmodius 
or Timoleon, Brutus the elder or Brutus the younger. When they were told 
that, by the English law, the crown, at tire moment of a demise, must descend 
to the next hem they answered that, by the English law, a living man could 
have no heir. When they were told that there was no precedent for declaring 
the throne vacant, they produced from among the records in the Tower a roll 
of parchment, near three hundred years old, on which, in quaint characters 
and barbarous Latin, it was recorded that the estates of the realm had dcclaretl 
vacant the throne of a perfidious and tyrannical Plantagenet. l^on at length 
the dilute had been accommodated, the new sovereigns were proclaimed with 
the old pageantry. the fantastic pomp of heraldry was there, Clarencieux 
and Norroy, Portcullis and Rouge Dragon, the trumpets, the Danners, the 
grotesque coats embroidered with lions and lilies. The title Ring of France, 
assumed by the coiiqueror of dressy, was not omitted in the roym style. To 

^0 have lived in the year 1848, it may seem almost an abuse of terms to 
can a proceeding, conducted with so much deliberation, with so much sobriety, 
and with such minute attention to prescriptive etiquette, by the terrible name 
of Revolution. 

^d yet this Revolution of all revolutions the least violent, has been of all 
revolutions the most beneficent. It finally decided the great question whether 
the popular element which had, ever since the age of Fitzwalter and De 
Montfort, been found in the English polity, should be destroyed by the mon- 
archical element, or should be suffered to develops itself freely, and to become 
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dominant. The strife between the two principles had been long, fierce, and 
doubtful. It had lasted through four reigns. It had produced seditions, 
impeachments, rebellions, battles, sieges, proscriptions, judicial massacres. 
Sometimes liberty, sometimes royalty, had seemed to be on the point of per- 
ishing. During many years one half of the energy of England had been 
employed in counteracting the otlior half. The executive power and the 
leg&lative power had so effectually impeded each other that the state had 
been of no account in Europe. The king-at-arms, who proclaimed William 
and Mary before Whitehall Gate, did in tnxth announce that this great struggle 
was over; that there was entire union between the throne and the parliament; 
that England, long dependent and degraded, was again a power of the first 
rank; that the ancient laws by which the prerogative was bounded would 
thenceforth be held as sacred as the prerogative itself, and would be followed 
out to all their consequences; that the executive administration would be 
conducted in conformity with the sense of the representatives of the nation; 
and that no reform, which the two houses should, after mature deliberation, 
propose, would be obstinately withstood by the sovereign. 

The Declaration of Right, though it matle nothing law which had not been 
law before, contained the germ of the law which gave religious freedom to the 
dissenter, of the law which secured the independence of the judges, of the law 
which limited the duration of parliaments, of the law which placed the liberty 
of the press under the protection of juries, of the law which prohibited the slave 
trade, of the law which abolished the sacramental test, of the law which 
relieved the Roman Catholics from civil disabilities, of the law which reformed 
the representative system, of every good law which has been passed during a 
himdred and sixty years, of every good law which may hereafter, in the 
course of ages, be found necessary to promote the public weal, and to satisfy 
the demands of public opinion. 

The highest eulogy which can be pronounced on the Revolution of 1688 is 
this, that it was our last revolution. Several generations have now passed 
away since any wise and patriotic Englishman has meditiited resistance to the 
established government. In all honest and reflecting minds there is a con- 
viction, daily strengthened by experience, that the means of effecting every 
improvement which the constitution requires may be found within the con- 
stitution itself.^ 
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It is, indeed, difficult to conceive the full amount of the impetus 
given to English civilisation by the expulsion of the house of Stuart. 
Among the most immediate results, may be mentioned the limits that 
were set to the royal prerogative ; the important steps that were taken 
towards rdigious toleration ; the remarkable and permanent improve- 
ment in the administration of justice j the final abolition of a censor- 
ship over the press ; and, what has not excited sufficient attention, 
the rapid growth of those great monetary interests by which, as we 
shall hereafter see, the prejudices of the superstitious classes have 
in no small degree been counterbalanced. These are the main char- 
acteristics of the reign of William III ; a reign often asp<irsed, and 
little understood, but of which it may be truly said, that, taking its 
difficulties into due consideration, it is the most successful and the 
most splendid recorded in the history of any country. — Bucklk.^^ 


PAJlIJAMENTARy AFFAIES: THE BILL OF RIGHTS 

The new reign was commenced (February 14th) with a proclamation 
confirming all Protestants in the offices which they held. The king then 
nominated the privy-council and appointed to the offices of state; in both 
cases selecting from the ranks of whigs and tories, with a preponderance 
however of the former. Danby was made president of the council; Halifax, 
privy-seal; Nottingham and Shrewsbury, secretaries of state. The treasury, 
admiralty, and chancery, were put into commission. 

Judging it inexpedient, under the present circumstances of the country, 
to risk the experiment of a new election, the king and council resolved to 
convert the convention into a parliament. This was effected by the simple 
expedient of the kmg’s going in state to the house of peers on the 18th, and 
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addressing both houses from the throne. A bill declaring the lords and com- 
mons a^mbled at Westminster to be the two houses of parliament was then 
passed, and the royal assent being given on the 23rd, the convention became 
a parliament. In this act a new oath to be taken on the first of March was 
substituted for the old ones of allegiance and supremacy. It was refused by 
the primate and seven of his suffragans; and among the temporal peera, by 
the duke of Newcastle, the earls of Litchfield, Exeter, Yarmouth, and Staf- 
ford, and the loi'ds Griffin and StawelL Hence the party of which tliey were 
the heads derived the name of uonjurors; their principlo was a blind, stupid 
veneration for absolute power, and for the hereditary divine rights of princes 
— a principle, if followed out, utterly subversive of every kind of liberty. 

The pernicious distmction between a king de jure and a kmg de facto, now 
first came into operation. It answers no purpose but to foster disloyalty 
and occasion rebellion. A Bill of Rights the same in substance with the 
Declaration of Right was passed. One of its provisions was, that all persons 
holding communion with the church of Rome, or mai-ryin^ a papist, should 
be excluded from the crown and government, and tliat in such cases the 
people should be absolved from their allegiance, and the crown should descend 
to the next heir being a Protestant. 

The settlement of the revenue was an important question. The courtiers 
maintained that the revenue settled on the late king for life came of course 
to the present king; but the commons could only be induced to grant it for 
one year. They readily granted a sum of iC600,000 to remunerate the states 
for the expense they had been at; and on information of King James having 
landed in Ireland, they voted funds for an army and navy. 9 

William looked upon many unsettled ([uestions with a wider range of view^ 
than liis own council, or the grand council of the nation. He was con- 
fident in the justice and necessity of the objects for wliich he desired to liavo 
his Irnnds strengthened. The i)arliainent mfused its confidence. The king 
desired to carry out the fullest i)rinciples of religious liberty tliat were con- 
sistent with the public safety. The parliament thought that there was a 
very strict limit even for toleration. And yet, out of these differences, 
resulted much practical good. The king wishal to have ample means for 
maintaming the Ih-otostant iiscendancy in Ireland, for the pacification of 
Scothind, for giving efficiency to the coufedonwiy against the ambition of the 
French. The commons manifested a greater jealousy of entrusting the sup- 
pUes to their deliverer than they had nuinifested towards their oppressor. 
There were iminetliate evil conseciuenccs. The Rouuin Catholic adherents of 
James devastated the Pi’otestant settlements in Ireland; the standard of 
resistance was successful^ remed in Scotland; Louis threatened England with 
invasion, and was marching a great anny upon Holland. 

But the benefits of the jealousy of the commons are felt to this day. 
Those whigs who earned their confidence in the intentions of William to an 
extreme, were of opinion that the revenue wliich had been settled upon King 
James for life should revert to the sovereign who had taken his place. Some 
tories, who wore advei-se to the government, but were eager to secum power 
by a simulated confidence in the king, agreed in this view. The majority in 
parliament successfully resisted it. To abolish the hearth-money, or chimney- 
tax, an especial tax upon the poor, was a duty to which William was called by 
the earnest solicitations of the crowds who followed his march from Tor Bay 
to London. But he frankljr said to parliament, “ as m this his majesty doth 
consider the ease of the subject, so he doth not doubt but you will be careful 
of the support of the crown.” The official biographer of James II sneers at 
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William’s self-denial; “He wheedled them [the commons] with a remission 
of chimney-money, when he was well assured he should be no loser by his 
generosity, and that it would be only like throwing water into a dry pump to 
Tnfl.Trft it suck better below, and cast it out with more abundance above.” 
This was not exactly the best mode of wheedling the rich country gentlemen by 
removing a tax from the cottage to put it in some shape upon the mansion. 
Yet the commons respected the motive of the king, and substituted less 
oppressive taxes. But they declined to grant the temporary revenue for the 

lives of the king and queen. 
The hereditary revenue they 
did not touch. Moreover they 
resolved tliat whatever sums 
they voted should bo appropri- 
ated to particular services, ac- 
cording to estimates. 

This principle, partially ad- 
hered to in the time of Charles 
n, but wholly disregarded by 
the parliament of his successor, 
has from the time of the revo- 
lution been the great security 
of the nation against the wan- 
ton and corrui)t expenditure of 
the crown. Parliament may 
make lavish votes; but there 
must be a distinct vote in everj 
Ciise for the service of a partic- 
ular department which renders 
. \ the legislative power so really 
supreme in England; it is this 
^ which renders it impossible that 
an executive can subsist except 
in concord with the rejiresenta- 
tives of the people. England 
therefore owes a debt of grati- 
tude to the parliament of the 
revolution, that they clung to a 
wiMjAM m principle and established a prac- 

( 1650 - 1708 ) tice which Ixave never since 

been departed from. A tem- 
porary vote of cr^it is sometimes asked under extraordinary circumstances; 
but the constitutional right of appropriation, always secur^ in the express 
words of a grant of supply, is the general rule which no minister would dare 
to ask the representatives of the people to forego. 

But if the parliament of William and Mary is to be commended for their 
jealousy of the king in the matter of revenue, we may doubt if they wore 
equally wise in halting far short of his known wishes in the great questions 
of religious liberty and religious union. If the king’s abstract sense of what 
WM due to the consciences of men could have been carried out, England 
might have been saved from a century and a quarter of bitter animosities; 
and the Church of England might have been more secure and more influen- 
tial, than during the long period when the Test Act remained in force against 
Protestants, and Roman uitholics were not only ineUgible to civil offices, but 
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had to undergo what we now justly regard as pei^cution. But in this, as 
in all other cases, no reform can be permanent which is premature.® 

The coronation took place on the 11th of April; the bishop of London 
officiating in place of the nonjuring prinute. Several titles andhonours had 
previously been conferred. The marquis of Winchester was made duke of 
Bolton; lords Mordaunt and Churchill, earls of Monmouth and Marlborough; 
Henry Sidney, Viscount Sidney; the king’s Dutch favourite Bentinck, earl 
of Portland, etc. Shortly after (24th), the earl of Danby was created mar- 
quis of Carmarthen. The celebrated Dr. Burnet was also rewarded for his 
exertions in the cause of civil and religious liberty by being raised to the see 
of Salisbury. The judicial bench was purified and filled with men of sound 
constitutional principles; Holt, Pollexfen, and Atkins being placed at the 
head of the three law-courts: Treby was mMe attorney- and Somers solicitor- 
general. Somers was the son of a highly respectable attorney at Worcester, 
and having graduated at Oxford he went to the bar. He distinguished him- 
self as one of the counsel for the seven bishops, and he was one of the man- 
agers in the conference between the two houses at the time of the Revolution. 
He was henceforth regarded as a loader of the whig party. 


THE ACT OF TOLERATION 

It was the earnest wish of the Icing and of the more liberal statesmen, to 
reward the dissenters for their meritorious conduct during the late crisis by 
removing all disqualifications under which they laboured. It was first 
attempted to have the sacramental t^t omitted in the new oaths; but that 
faffing, a bill was brought in to exempt them from the penalties of certain 
laws. This, named the Act of Toleration, was passed: though the Catholics 
were not included in it, they felt the benefit of it, and William always treated 
them with lenity. A bill of comprehension passed the lords, but miscarried 
in the .commons. The attainders of Lord Russell, Algernon Sidney, Aider- 
man Cornish, and Mrs. Lisle, were reversed. J ohnson’s sentence was annulled, 
and he received 1,000Z. and a pension. Among those rewarded at this time 
was the notorious Titus Oates. 

William’s main object, as we have seen, was to engage England in the 
great confederacy lately formed against the French king. As Louis was now 
openly assisting King James, the commons presented an address (April 26th) 
assuring the king of their support in case he should think fit to en^e in the 
war with France. William required no more; he declared war without delay 
(May 7th). 

We must now take a view of the state of affairs in Scotland and Ireland 
at this time [leaving the reader to find fuller details in the separate histories 
of those countries]. As Scotland had been the victim of a civU and religious 
despotism such as the Stuarts had never dared to exercise in England, the 
friends of William were necessarily the majority in that country. After the 
flight of James, such of the Scottish nobility and gentry as were in London 
presented an address to the prince, vesting in lum the administration and the 
revenue, and requesting him to call a convention of the states of Scotland. 
With this request he of course complied; and when the convention met 
(March 14th), the whigs had a decided majority. It was voted, that King 
James “had forfaulted [forfeited] the right of the crown, and the throne was 
become vacant.” On the 11th of April William and Mary were proclaimed 
king and queen of Scotland, and three deputies were sent to London to admin- 
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ister to them the coronation-oath. The convention was converted into a 
parliament as in England. 

The adherents of the late king, foiled in the convention, resolved to appeal 
to force; the duke of Gordon, a Catholic, refused to surrender the castle of 
Edinburgh, of which he was governor; and Graham of Claverhouso (later 
Viscount Dundee), the ruthless persecutor of the Cameronians, fired with tlxe 
idea of emulating the fame of Montrose, quitted Edinburgh with a party of 
fifty horse and mrected his course toward the Highlands, General ]\^kay, 
who had been sent with five regiments from England, was despatched in pur- 
suit of him. [At the battle of Killiecrankie, May 26th, Dundee received a 
mortal wound.] There was no one to take his place; the clans gradually 
laid down their arms and took advantage of the pardon offered by King 
William. The duke of Gordon also submitted and delivered up the cjwtle of 
Edinburgh (June 13th), and the cause of James became hopeless in Scotland. 
The abolition of Episcopacy and the re-establishment of Presbytery took 
place soon after; and thus finally terminated the struggle between the crown 
and the people of Scotland on the subject of religion. 

THE TWO ENGLISH KINGS IN IRELAND (lOSO-KJOO A.P.) 

It was different in Ireland, where the whole power of the state was in the 
hands of the ^tholics. Tyreonuel had at first signified an inclinsition to 
submit to William, who had sent over General Hamilton, one of the ofTicors 
of James’s army, with proposals to him; but Hamilton proved a tmitor and 
advised against submission; and Tyrconnel, whose only object had b()en to 
gain time, had already sent to assure James of his fidelity, lie also disarnu^d 
the Protestants in Dublin, and he augmented his Catholic army. It has 
always been the fate of the Irish Protestants to have their iutorcsts post- 
poned to those of party in England; and they were now negloc.ted bj^ Wil- 
liam. It is said by some, that Halifax suggested this course to him, tm if Ire- 
land submitted he would have no pretext for keeping up an army, on which 
his retention of England depended; but in truth ho does not seem to have 
had an army to send at tliat time; he could not rely on the Englisli trooj>s, 
and he therefore could not venture to part with the foreigners. In the month 
of March two Scottish regiments actually mutinied, and having disarmed 
some of their officers, and seized the money provided for their pay, set out 
for their own country. This gave occasion for passing the first Mutiny Bill, 
which has ever since been annmdly renewed. (/ 

Hallam thus characterises the importance of the Mutiny Bill: “The anumil 
assembly of parliament was rendered necessary, in the first ])l{i(», by the 
strict appropriation of the revenue according to votes of supply. It was 
secured, next, by passing the Mutiny Bill, under which the army is held 
together, and subjected to military discipline, for a short term, seldom or 
never exceeding twelve months. These are the two effectual socuritie.s against 
military power: that no pay can be issued to the troops without a previous 
authorisation by the commons in a committee of supply, and by both houses 
in an act of appropriation; and tlmt no officer or soldier can l)e punished for 
disobedient, nor any court-martial held, without the annual re-enactment 
of the Mutiny Bill. Thus it is strictly true tliat, if the king wore not to sum- 
mon parliament every year, his army would cease to have a legal existence; 
and the refusal of either house to concur in the Mutiny Bill would at once 
wrest the sword out of his grasp. By the Bill of Rights it is declared unlaw- 
ful to keep any forces in time of peace without consent of parliament. This 
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consent, by an invariable and wholesome usage, is given only from year to 
year: and its aecessity may be considered perhaps the most powerful of 
those causes which have transferred so much even of the executive power into 
the management of the two houses of parliament,” ^ 

James embraced a resolution worthy of a soverei^. Having obtained from 
Louis a supply of arms, ammunition and money, with some officers, and col- 
lected about twelve hundred of liis own subjects, he hastened to Brest, and 
AmharVin g in a French fleet of twenty-one sail, proceeded to Ireland. He 
landed in safety at Kinsale (March 12th). At Cork ho was met by Tyrconnel, 
who gave bim an account of the state of affairs. He described the army as 
numerous, but ill-armed; and the Protestants as being in possession of Ulster 
alone. On the 24th the king made his solemn entrance into Dublin amid 
the acclamations of the Catholics. He forthwith removed all the Protestant 
members of the council. He issued proclamations; by one raising the value 
of the current coin; by another summoning a parliament for the 7th of May; 
and having created T 3 nrconnel a duke, he set out for his army in the north. 

The only towns that offered resistance were Londonderry and Enniskillen. 
On July 31st the besieging army retired from Londondeny, having lost 
between eight and nine thousand men before the heroic town. The besieged 
had lost tWe thousand — nearly the half of their original number. The 
Enniskilleners showed equal courage, and defeated the papists wherever they 
encountered them. 

The houses of parliament which met in Dublin were filled with Catholic 
members, the Protestants not exceeding half a dozen in either house. James, 
in his speech, made his usual parade of respect for the rights of conscience; 
and in a subsequent declaration he expatiated on his regard and favour to 
his Protestant subjects. One of his earliest measures, however, was to give 
his assent to an act for robbing them of their properties. The bill passed; in 
vain the purchasers under the Act of Settlement petitioned the king; he 
replied, “that he would not do evil tliat good might come of it”; yet ho gave 
his assent to the bill. Even the Protestant worship was suppressed, for an 
order was issued forbidding more than five Protestants to meet together for 
any purjiose on pain of death. 

While James was thus e.xemplifying his notions of religious liberty, Wil- 
liam was preparing the means of recovering Ireland. A force consisting of 
eighteen regiments of foot and five of horse having boon levied, the commjind 
was given to Duke Schomberg. But various delays occurred, and it was late 
in the summer (August I3th) when the duke landed at Bangor in Down, with 
a body of ten thousand men, leaving the remiunder to follow. lie invested 
Carrickforgas, which surrendered after a siege of a few days. The enemy 
continually retired before him, and ho reached Dundalk on his way to Dub- 
lin. At length, after losing one-half of his men by disease, Schomberg phiced 
his army in wintor-fiuarters in the northern towns. 

Tliis year was nuirkod by only one naval engagement. Louis had sent 
a squadron under Count Cliateau-Renault, to convoy some transports with 
supplies to Ireland. Herbert, who had been sent to intercept them, having 
been driven by stress of weather into Milford haven, they got safe into Bantry 
Bay. When Herbert found them there (May 1st), he stood in to attack them 
though he was much inferior in force. The French weighed and stood out; 
Herbert tried in vain to got the weather-gauge, and after a running fight of 
some hours he bore away, leaving the honour of the day to the French. On 
his return to Portsmouth, as the crews were discontented with their want of 
success. King William came down, dined aboard the admiral’s ship, knighted 
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captains Ashby and Shovel, and gave the men ten shillings each. Herbert 
was soon after created earl of Torrington. 

William meantime, aware of the importance of reducing Ireland, had 
resolved to conduct the war there in person. He landed at Carrickfergus 
(June 14th), and declaring that “he was not come to let the griws grow 
under his feet,” summoned all his troops to his standard. On reviewing them 
at Loughbrickland, he found himself at the head of thirty-six thousand effec- 
tive men. He moved southwards without delay: James, who had left Dublin 
for his army (16th), advanced to Dundalk, but not thinking that post ten- 
able, he fell back and took a position near Oldbridge, on the right bank of 
the river Boyne, near Drogheda, with a bog on his left and the pass of Duleek 
in his rear. His army is said to have numbered thirty-three thousand men. 
On the morning of the last day of June the English army reached the Boyne. 
William rode out to reconnoitre the enemy; he was recognised, and two 
pieces of cannon were secretly planted behind a hedge opposite an emuience 
where he had sat down to rest. As he was mounting his horse, they were 
fired, and one of the balls having touched the bank of the river, rose and 
grazed his right shoulder, tearing his coat and flesh. His attendants gath- 
ered round him, a cry of joy rose in the Irish camp, the report of his death 
flew to Dublin, and thence to Paris, where the firing of cannon and lighting of 
bonfires testified the exultation of Louis. 

The armies cannonaded each other during the remainder of the day. At 
nine o’clock at night William held a council, and gave his orders for the 
battle next day; at twelve he rode by torchlight through the camp; the word 
given was “Westminster”; each soldier was directed to wear a green bough 
in his hat, as the enemy was observed to wear white paper. The army was 
to pass the river in three divisions; the right, led by young Schomberg and 
General Douglas, at the ford of Slane; the centre, under Schomberg himself, 
in front of the camp; and the left, under the king, lower down toward Dro- 
gheda. 

Early next morning (Tuesday, July 1st) the right division set out for 
Slane, where it forced the passage, and passing the bog, drove off the troops 
opposed to it. The centre crossed unopposed; on the further bank they 
met a vigorous resistance, but they finally forced the enemy to fall back to 
the village of Donor, where James stood, a spectator of the oattle. William 
meantime had crossed at the head of his cavalry; the Irish horse, led by 
Hamilton, fought gallantly, but they were broken at length, and their com- 
mander made a prisoner.* Lausun now urged James to remain no longer, but 
to retire with all speed to Dublin before he was surrounded. He forthwith 
quitted the field; his army then poured through the pass of Duleek, and 
forming on the other side, retreated in good order. Their loss had been fif- 
teen hundred men, that of the victors was only a third of that number, among 
whom were Duke Schomberg, and Walker, the brave governor of Derry.S' 

Macaulay has this comment on the flight of James II: “ Whether James 
had owed his early reputation for valour to accident and flattery, or whether, 
as he ^vanced in lire, his character underwent a change, may be doubted. 
But it is certain that, in his youth, he was generally believed to possess, not 
merely that average measure of fortitude which qualifies a soldier to go through 
a campaign without disgrace, but that high and serene intrepidity which is 

‘ William asked Hamilton, the traitorous messenger to Tjrconnol, if he thought tho Irish 
would fight any more. “ Upon my honour,” said he, ** I believe they will ; for they have yet 
a good body of norse.” Honour I ” said William : “your honour I ” This Hamilton is said to 
be the author of “ The Memoirs of the Count de Gteamont.” 
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the virtue of great commanders. It is equally certain that, in his later years, 
he repeatedly, at conjunctures such as have often inspired timorous and deli- 
cate women with heroic courage, showed a pusillanimous anxiety about his 

E ersonal safety. Of the most powerful motives which can induce human 
Piingfl to encounter peril none was wanting to him on the day of the Boyne. 
The eyes of his contemporaries and of posterity, of friends devoted to his 
cause, and of enemies ea^er to witness his humiliation were fixed upon him. 
He had, in his own opinion, sacred rights to maintain and cruel wrongs to 
revenge. He was a king come to fi^ht for three kingdoms. He was a father 
come to fight for the birthright of ms chUd. He was a zealous Roman Cath- 
olic, come to fight in his ‘ holiest of crusades.’ If all this was not enough, he 
saw, from the secure position which he occupied on the height of Donor, a 
sight which, it might liave been thought, would have roused the most torpid 
of mankind to emulation. He saw William, his rival, weak, sickly, wounded, 
Bwimnung the river, struggling through the mud, leading the charge, stopping 
the flight, grasping the sword with the left hand, managing the bridle with a 
bandaged arm. But none of these thmgs moved that sluggish and ignoble 
nature. He watched, from a safe distance, the beginning of the battle on 
which his fate and the fate of his race depended. When it became clear that 
the day was going against Ireland, he was seized with an apprehension that 
his flight might be intercepted, and galloped towards Dublin.” e James 
stopped only one night in Dublin; he fled to Duncannon, where, finding a 
French vessel, he got on board and landed safely at Brest (10th). 

William reached Dublin on the third day after his victory (4th). He 
issued a proclamation promising pardon to all the inferior people engaged 
in the war, but excepting the leaders. Ho then advanced southwards and 
reduced Waterford; but hearing of a victory gained by the French fleet and 
a descent on the coast of England, he returned to Dublin, deeming his pres- 
ence necessary in England. Finding, however, the danger not to oe so great 
as he had apprehended, he resolved to remain and finish the war. He 
advanced, and laid siege to Limerick (August 9th), but his artillery was inter- 
cepted on its way from Dublin and destroyed by General Sarsfield, and an 
attempt to storm (27th) liaving failed with great loss, ho raised the siege and 
retiring to Waterford embarked for England (September 5th), leaving the 
command with Count Solms and General Ginkel. 

The earl of Marlborough [formerly John Churchill*], who had conomanded 
the British troops in the Netherlands this year, having proposed the reduc- 
tion of Cork and Kinsale, landed at the former place (21st) with five thou- 
sand men, and being joined by the prince of Wurtemburg with an equal 
number of his Danes, he in the space of twenty-three days obliged both places 
to surrender. The French troops in Ireland now returned home, leaving 
the Irish to their fate. 

Wo now return to England to notice the state of affairs there for the 
last twelvemonth. 

PAEMAMENT AND THE KING : THE SETTLEMENT OF THE EEVENTJE 

The parliament which had been prorogued having met again (October 
19th), the king in his speech pressed on them the necessity of a supply for 

P Tlio new commandor gave the first specimen on a groat scale of tlie genius which after- 
wards immortalised his name. In thirty days he secured the ports of embarkation where the 
French had established their communications ; and with Cork and Einsale in his hands he 
rendered the position of Louis’ troops untenable, and kept the native army in a half famished 
condition in tho w^asted province of Lister, — White./] 
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carrying on the war; he also strongly urged the passing of a bill of indemnity. 
They readily voted a supply of two millions; but the whigs, with the natural 
jealousy of power, wishing to keep the lash over the hea^ of their rivals the 
tories, threw every possible obstruction in the way of the indemnity; impeach- 
ments were menaced against those who had turned papists; a committee was 
appointed to inquire who were the advisers, etc., in the “ murders ” of Russell, 
Sidney, and others; and as Halifax, who had been then in the ministry, saw 
that he was aimed at, he retired from office and joined the tories. A bill was 
brought in for restoring corporations, by a clause of which all who had acted 
or concurred in the surrender of charters were to be excluded from office for 
seven years. As there could be no doubt of the object of this clause, the 
tories put forth their whole strength, and having gained the court to their 
side, the clause was defeated in the commons and the bill itself was lost in 
the lords. 

The refusal of the whigs to grant him a revenue for life had greatly alien- 
ated the mind of the king from them. ^ He was in fact so disgusted with the 
ungenerous treatment, as he conceived it, that he met with, that he seriously 
meditated a return to Holland, leaving the queen to reign in England. From 
this he was diverted by the entreaties of Carmarthen and Shrewsbury; and 
the tories having promised him lavish supplies if he would dissolve the par- 
liament, he resolved on that measure, and on conducting the Irish war in 
person. He therefore prorogued the parliament (January 27th, 1690), and 
a few days after (February 6th), he issued a proclamation dissolving it, and 
summoning a new one to meet on March 20th. 

In the new house of commons the tories had the preponderance; but the 
whigs were notwithstanding very formidable. This appealed in the settle- 
ment of the revenue, as, though the hereditary excise was given to the king 
for life, the customs were granted only for four years. The ^eat stmggle of 
parties took place on a bill brought into the lords by the whigs for recognis- 
ing their majesties as the “rightful and lawful” sovereigns of these realms, 
and declaring all the acts of the Convention Parliament to be good and valid. 
This was obviously contrary to the principles and professions of the tories; 
they caused the words “rightful and lawful” to be omitted as superfluous, 
and they would only consent that the laws of the late parliament should be 
valid for the time to come. The bill was committed, but the declaratory 
clause was lost on the report. A vigorous protest of some of the loading 
whigs caused it to be restored. The tories now protested in their turn, but 
the whigs caused the protest to bo expunged from the jom-naLs. The bill 
passed the commons without opposition, as the influence of the crown was 
exerted in its favour. As the tories were thus iastrumental in putting the 
last hand to the settlement of the crown, they liad no excuse for over again 
opposing it. 

A bill requiring every person holding any office to “ abjure ” the Late king 
and his title was rejected by the commons at the express desire of the king. 
An act was passed for investing the queen with the administration during 
the absence of the king, and one for reversing the judgment against the city 
of London, and finally the Bill of Indemnity, which contained the names of 
thirty excepted persons, none of whom however were ever molested in conse- 
quence of it. The session was then closed (May 21st), and the king soon 
after set out for Ireland. 

The situation of the queen was by no means an easy one. Her mind was 
distracted with anxiety for the fate of both her father and her husband in 
Ireland; the “Jacobites,” as the adherents of James were now called, were 
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preparing an insurrection in England and Scotland, and the French were 
ready to assist themj she had to hold the balance between the two parties in 
her cabinet. Her difficulties, however, gave occasion to the display of the 
nobler parts of her character, and she acquired by her firnmess, mildness, and 
prudence, the applause of all? 

THE NAVAL DEFEAT AT BEACHY HEAD (1090 A.D.) 

There was another battle being fought on the southeastern coast of Eng- 
land, at the very houi* when the shot that was fired across the Boyne had very 
nearly settled the question whether the revolution of 1688 should bo a starting- 
point in a race of honour and prosperity, or a broken trophy of one brief and 
useless effort for liberty and the rights of conscience. The departure of 
William for Ireland was the si^al for an attack upon the English coasts, 
which was to be accompanied with an insiurcction of the jacobites. A fleet 
sailed from Brest under the eoiuit do Tourville. The English fleet was in the 
Downs, imdor the command of the earl of Torrington [formerly Admiral 
Herbert]. He sailed to the back of the Isle of Wight, and was there joined 
by a squadron of Dutch vessels imder a skilful commiinder, Evertsen. Queen 
Mary and her council were aware that the French fleet had left Brest. It 
soon became known that the English admiral had quitted his position off St. 
Helen’s, and had sailed for the straits of Dover upon the approach of tlio 
French. The council determined to send Torrington positive orders to fight. 
The French fleet was superior in vessels and guns to the combined English 
and Dutch fleet; but the inequality was not so great that a man of the old 
stamp of Blake woul<l liave feared to risk a batUe. 

Torrington did something oven worse tlian hesitate to fight. Ho let the 
brunt of the conflict fall upon the Dutch. lie put Evertsen in the van, and 
brought very few of his own squadron into action. The Dutch fought with 
indomitable comago and obstinacy, but wore at length compelled to draw 
off. The gazers from the high downs of Boachy Head witnessed the shameful 
flight of a British a{limral to sock the safety of the Thames. Wlion the news 
came to London that Torrington ha<l left the Channel to a triumphant enemy 
— when an invasion was iinmiuent, for England was without regular troops — 
when plotters were all aroiuid, and arr(^sts of men of rank, even of Clarendon, 
the qiKHin’s kinsrrum, were taking place — then, indeiHl, there W!is an hour 
almost of despair such as Wius felt when Do Ruyler sailed up the Medway. 

But tlie very humiliation roasnd the spirit of the [[xjople. The queen was 
universally l)cloved; luid, although studiously avoiding, when the king was 
at hand, any interference in public affaim, she took at once a kingly part in 
this great crisis. “The queen balanced all things with an oxtraordina^ tem- 
jier,” writes Burnet, o She sent for the lord mayor of London; and inquired 
what the citizens would do, should the enemy effect a landing. The lord 
mayor returned to the <iuoen with an offer of a hundred thousand pounds; of 
nine thoasjuid men of tlui city trainbands, ready instantly to march wherever 
ordered; and a proposal for the lieutenancy to provide and maintain six 
additional regiments of foot; and of the mayor, aldermen, and common council 
to raise a regiment of horse, and a thousand dragoons, by voluntary contribu- 
tions. The same spirit wa.s manifested throughout the land. The people 
might grumble against the Dutch; they might feel some commiseration for 
an eriled prince; they might be divided about the questions of church gov- 
ernment; they might complain that the llcvolutionhadbrought them increased 
taxation: but they would have no government thrust upon them by the 
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Frencli king. They would not undo the work of their own hands. The 
gloom for the disaster of Beachy Head was quickly forgotten. On July 4th 
a messenger had brought letters to the queen which told that a great victory 
had been won in Ireland, and that the king was safe.® 

JACOBITE PLOTS TO RESTORE JAMES (1691 A.D.) 

Torrington having brought his fleet into the Thames, repaired to London, 
where he was deprived of his command and committed to the Tower. He w^ 
afterwards trieci by a court-martial and acquitted, but he was never again 
employed. 

As an invasion was apprehended, the queen issued commissions for raising 
troops, directed a camp to be formed at Tor Bay, and caused several suspected 
persons to be arrested. But the French, after bummg the fishing-village of 
Teignmouth, returned to Brest, and the news of the victory at the Boyne soon 
dispelled all alarm. 

On the return of the king, the greatest harmony prevailed botweoii him 
and his parliament. They granted four millions for the war, and William 
having put an end to the session, embarked at Gravesend (January 16th, 
1691) in order to be present at a congress of the allies at the Hague. All 
there acceded to his wishes, it beiug unanimously resolved to prosecute the 
war with vigour. He stayed a few weeks in Holland and then returned to 
England (April 13th). 

A conspiracy in favour of James had been discovered before the Mng left 
England. About the end of December, a boat-owner of Barking in Essex, 
having informed Lord Carmarthen that one of his boats had been engaged to 
convey some persons to France, it was boarded at Gravesend, and Lord Pres- 
ton, Mr. Ashton, a servant of the late queen, and a Mr. Elliot, were foimd in it. 
A parcel of papers of a suspicious nature was taken on the person of Ashton. 
Preston and Ashton were both tried and found guilty; the latter was executed; 
he died a Protestant. Preston ^ obtained a pardon by revealing all he know. 
Lord Qaiendon was committed to the Tower; Bishop Turner, Lord Preston’s 
brother Graham, and Penn the Quaker, being implicated, went out of the 
way. 

It was now beyond doubt that there was a very extensive conspiracy 
organised for bringing back the late king. Untaught by the experience of his 
whole reign, and of his late doings in Ireland, men were so infatuated as to 
suppose that he could be content to reign the king of a Protestant people. 
Preston and Ashton were to propose to him to make the majority of his council 
even in France, Protestant; to assure him that though he might live a Catholic, 
he must reign as a Protestant, giving aU offices of state to those of this religion, 
and seeking nothing but liberty of conscience for his own. They were also to 
require that the French force, which they wished him to bring over, should be 
so moderate as to give no alarm for the liberties of the nation. A wilder 
project than this never was conceived, yet in a memorandum of Lord Preston’s 

[i In connection *with Somers* honorable conduct of Preston's trial Lord Campbell ^ says : 

Macaulay « justly observes, that the earlier volumes of the State Trials are the most frightful 
record of baseness and depravity in the world. Our hatred is altogether turned away from the 
•crimes and the c rimin al s , and directed against the law and its ministers. We see '^lanies as 
black as ever were imput^ to any prisoner, at any bar, daily committed on the bench and in 
the jury box. It is difficult to believe, that little more than three years had elapsed between 
the prosecution of the Seven Bishops and the prosecution of Lord Preston, as we seem sud- 
denly transferred to another age, or to a distant country, where the principles of justice were 
held sacred instead of bring violated and despised.”] 
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were found the names of Shrewsbu^j Monmouth, Devonshire, and other whig 
lords, as if they were participators in it. It is certain that Halifax, Godolphin, 
and Marlborovigh were at tms time in communication with the jacobite agents, 
t.Timigh the second was actually at the head of the treasury, and the last had 
lately done James all the injury he could in Ireland. 

But Marlborough did not find his ambition sufficiently gratified, and he 
thought it probable that James might be restored. He resolved in that ease 
to secure his pardon, and therefore pretending the greatest remorse for his 
base ingratitude, he gave an exact account of the nmnbers and condition of 
the army and navy, and of the plans of King William as far as he knew them; 
he promised, if the king desired it, to bring over the troops that were in 
Flanders, but thought it better that he and the rest of the king’s friends in 
parliament should strive to have the foreign troops sent away, in which case 
the English should be brought back, and the king’s restoration might then be 
easily effected. 

William now resolved to keep measures no longer with the nonjuring pre- 
lates, for they had refused to perform their functions, even if excused from 
their oaths. He therefore proceeded to fill up the vacant secs. Tillotson (a 
name with which that of Bancroft will ill bear comparison) was selected for 
Canterbury. The names of CumberLond, Fowler, jPatrick, Beveridge, and 
others, do equal honour to the discernment of the king and his advisers. As 
Bancroft and his brethren gave the most decisive proof of their sincerity, we 
must respect them as honest men; but at the same time it is difficult not to 
feel contempt for those who were willing to sacrifice the civil (and conse- 
quently the religious) liberties of their country on the altar of their false god, 
passive obedience. If too, as they maintained, this was the principle of 
Christianity, that perfect law of liberty, they should have submitted with the 
meekness of martyrs, and not have poured through the press, from the pens 
of themselves and their adherents, a continued stream of virulent pamphlets 
against their opponents. 

On May 2nd King William, attended among others by the earl of Marl- 
borough, sailed for Holland in order to take the field in person against the 
French. The war was carried on simultaneously in Flanders, on the Rhine, 
in Savoy, and Piedmont, but no battle of any note signalised this campaign. 
At the end of it William returned to England (October 19th), where the cheer- 
ing intelligence of the complete reduction of Ireland awaited him. Owing to 
the want of the needful supplies, Ginkel had not been able to take the field 
till the month of June. He then advanced to lay siege to Atlilone, which was 
soon taken. 

On the 10th Ginkel marched from Athlone to engage the Irish army. He 
found them on the 12th posted on KUcommoden Hill, where he defeated them 
with great loss. 

Galway surrendered (on the 20th) on honourable terms, and Ginkel now 
prepared to end the war by the reduction of Limerick, the last stronghold of 
the Irish. On lus coming before the town (August 25th) the batteries were 
opened in the xisual manner. Ihe garrison, on September 22nd, proposed a 
cessation, in order to adjust the terms of surrender. The terms which they 
required were extravagant; but Ginkel, who knew how much it was for his 
master’s interest to have the war concluded, agreed to give very favourable 
ones. The Irish were to exercise their reli^on as in the time of Charles II; 
all included in the capitulation were to enjoy their estates and follow their 
profei^ions as in the same reign; their gentry were to have the use of arms, 
and no oaths were to be required but that of allowance; all persons wishing 
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to retire to the Continent should be conveyed thither, with their families and 
^ects, at the expense of the government. These articles were drawn up and 
signed (October 3rd), and the war in Ireland, after having inflicted three years 
of calamity on the country, was at length terminated. Sarsfield and about 
twelve thousand men passed over to France, and were taken into the pay of 
the French monarch.? 

For the breaking of the agreements which led to the calling of Limerick 
“ the city of the violated treaty,” we refer the reader to our history of Ireland. 
Green » has characterised the departure of Sarsfield and the aftermath of the 
conquest with scathing words. He implies that the man did well to go into 
exile rather than remain in a land that had lost all hope of national freedom. 
He pictures the women as crying out in despair over the departure of their 
husbands and brothers. The silence that then settled do^vn upon Ireland 
betokened, he urges, not contentment, but the depths of despair. Ho declares 
that “ the most terrible legal tyranny under which a nation has ever groaned 
avenged the rising under Tyrconnol”; and he quotes with approval the 
bitter words of Swift that the conquered people became “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water” — abject menials in the hands of their conquerors. 
Not until about the times of the French revolution was Ireland again to bo 
a menace to the peace and development of England.® 

A barbarous deed enacted in the Highlands of Scotland opens the occur- 
rences of the following year (1692). An order had been issued for the High- 
landers to submit and take the oath of allegiance before the 1st of January. 
The chiefs all obeyed; the last was MacDonald of Glencoe, and the snows and 
other impedimenta prevented him from reaching Inverary, the county-town, 
till the day was past. The sheriffs, however, administered the oath, and cer- 
tified the cause of delay. But the earl of Breadalbane was MacDonald’s 
bitter enemy, and the Dalrymples of Stair, the president and secretary, 
thirsted for blood. Both the oath and certificate were suppressed, and 
William was assured that Glencoe was the great obstacle to the pacification 
of the Highlands. An order, coimtersigned by the king, was obtained “to 
extirpate that sect of thieves,” and Dahymple forthwith wrote to the com- 
mander-in-chief ample directions how to perj^trate the massacre in the most 
barbarous manner. 

The houses were all burned to the ground, the cattle driven off or destroyed, 
the women and children stripped naked, and left to perish in the snow [as 
described in detail in the history of Scotland]. 

Certainly the great offenders here were those two detestable men, Bread- 
albane and Dalrymple, but the king himself was not guiltless; he should have 
inquired more accurately before he signed such an order. Judging, however, 
by his general character, there can be little doubt that he was deceived, and 
that he thought he was only sanctioning a wholesome act of severity. Political 
necessity will perhaps account for, though not justify, his not punishing the 
authors of the massacre. A great outcry at this deed was raised all over 
Europe by James and his atlherenta, which certainly came with a good grace 
from the party which had to boast of Jeffrey’s campaign, and the torturings 
and massacres of the Cameronians! 

JAMES ISSUES A DECLARATION (1692 A.D.) 

Early in the spring (March 5th, 1692) the king returned to Holland to pre- 
pare for the ensuing campaign. The eidled monarch meantime had made his 
arrangements for the invasion of England. The Jacobites and Catholics 
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secretly enlisted men and formed regiments; the princess Anne had lately 
■writtOT to implore her father’s forgiveness, which he regarded as a proof of 
the inclination of the church-party; Marlborough continued to give him assur- 
ances of his fidelity; and even Bussell^ out of pride and pique, became a traitor 
to the cause of tne revolution. Louis gave James some troops, which, with 
the regiments from Ireland and the Scotch and English exiles, forming a force 
of from fifteen to twenty thousand men, were encamped at La Hogue, where 
a large fleet was assembled to convey them to England. At the same time 
James issued a declaration, offermg pardon and indemnity to his subjects 
(with, however, a long list of exceptions), and promising to protect the church.^ 


MACAULAY’S ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OP LA HOGUE (1692 A.D.) 

It seems strange that even James should have chosen, at such a con- 
juncture, to proclaim to the world that the men whom his people most ab- 
horred were the men whom he most delighted to honour. Still more inju- 
rious to his interests was the Declaration in which he announced his intentions 
to his subjects. Of all the state papers which were put forth even by him it 
was the most elaborately and ostentatiously injudicious. Not a word was to 
be found indicating tliat three years of banishment had made the king wiser, 
that he had repented of a single error, that ho took to himself even the smallest 
part of the blame of that revolution which had dethroned him, or that ho 
purposed to follow a course in any respect differing from that which had 
aJi’eady been fatal to him. All the charges which had been brought against 
him he pronounced to bo utterly unfounded. Wicked men had put forth 
calumnies. Weak men had believed those calumnies. He alone had been 
faultless. He held out no hope that he would consent to any restriction of 
that vast dispensing power to which ho had formerly laid claim, that he would 
not again, in defiance of the plainest statutes, fill tlic privy council, the bench 
of justice, the public offices, the array, the navy, with papists, that he would 
not re-establish the high commission, that ho would not appoint a new set of 
regulators to remodel all the constituent bodies of the kingdom. He did indeed 
condescend to say that he would maintsiin the legal rights of tho Church of 
England: but he had saiil this before; and all men know wlmt those words 
meant in his mouth. Instead of assuring his people of his forgiveness, he 
menaced them with a proscription more tmible tlian any which our island 
had over seen. He published a list of persons who had no moroy to expect. 
Among these were Ormonde, Carmarthen, Nottingham, Tillotson, and Bur- 
net. After the roll of those who were doomed to death by name, came a 
series of categories. First stood all the crowd of nistics who had been nido 
to his majesty when he was stopped at Shecrncss in his flight. These poor 

g norant wretches, some humheds in number, were reserved for another 
oody circuit. Then came all persons who had in any manner borne a pai't 
in the pimisliment of any Jacobite conspimtor; judges, counsel, witnesses, 
grand jurymen, petty jurymen, sheriffs and under-sheriffs, constables and 
turnkeys, in short, all the ministers of justice from Holt down to Ketch. Then 
vengeance was denounced against aU spies and afl informers who had divulged 
to the usurpers the designs of the court of Saint Germain. All justices of the 
peace who should not declare for their rightful sovereign the moment that 
they heard of his landing, all gaolers who shoffid not instantly set political 
prisoners at liberty, were to be left to the extreme rigour of the law. No 
exception was made in favour of a justice or of a gaoler who might be witlun 
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a hundred yards of one of William’s regiments, and a hundred miles from the 
nearest place where there was a single jacobite in arms. Of general anmesty 
he said not a word. The offenders, hundreds of thousanck in number, were 
merely informed that their fate should be decided in parliament. 

The agents of James speedily dispersed his Declaration over every part of 
the kingdom, and by doing so rendered a great service to William. The 
general cry was that the banished oppressor had at least given Englishmen 
fair warning, and that, if, after such a warning, they welcomed him home, 
they would have no pretence for complaining, though every coimty town 
should be polluted by an assize resembling that which Jeffreys had held at 
Taunton. That some hundreds of people — the Jacobites put the number 
so low as five hundred — were to be hanged without mercy was certain; and 
nobody who had concurred in the revolution, nobody who liad fought for the 
new government by sea or land, no soldier who had borne a part in the con- 
quest of Ireland, no Devonshire ploughman or Cornish mmcr who liad taken 
aims to defend his wife and children against Tourville, could be certain that 
he should not be hanged.^ 

The queen and her ministers, instead of attempting to suppress James’s 
manifesto, veiy wisely reprinted it, and sent it forth licensed by the secretary 
of state, and interspersed with remarks by a shrewd and severe commentator. 
It was refuted in many keen pamphlets; it was turned into doggerel rhymes; 
and it was left imdefended even by the boldest and most acrimonious libellers 
among the nonjurors. 

No man read the Declaration with more surprise and anger tlian Russell. 
Bad as he was, he was much under the influence of two feelings, which, though 
they cannot be called virtuous, have some aflhnity to virtue, and are respect- 
able when compared with more selfish cupidity. Professional spirit and party 
spirit were strong in him. He might be false to his country, but not to his 
flag; and, even in becoming a jacobite, he had not ceased to be a whig. The 
near prospect of an invasion, and the Declaration in which Englishmen were 
plainly told what they had to expect if that invasion should bo successful, 
produced, it should seem, a sudden and entire change in Russell’s feelings; 
and that change he distinctly avowed. “ I wish,” he said to Lloyd, “ to serve 
Ring James. The thing might be done, if it were not his own fault. But ho 
takes the wrong way with us. Do not think that I will let the French triumph 
over us in our own sea. Understand this, that if I meet them I figiit them, 
aye, though his majesty himself should be on board.” 

This conversation was truly reported to James; but it does not appear to 
liave alarmed him. He was, indeed, possessed with a belief that Russoll, 
even if willing, would not be able to mduce the officers and sailors of the 
English navy to fight against their old king , who was also their old admiral. 

THE CONFEDERATE FLEET 

The hopes which James felt, ho and his favourite Mclfort succeeded in 
imparting to Louis and to Louis’ ministers. But for those hopes, indeed, it 
is probable that all thoughts of invading Ei^land in the course of that year 
would have been kid aside. For the extensive plan which had been formed 
in the winter had, in the course of the spring, been disconcerted by a succession 
of accidents such as are beyond the control of human wisdom. The time 
fixed for the assembling of all the maritime forces of France at Ushant had 
long elapsed; and not a single sail had appeared at the place of rendezvous. 
The Atlantic squadron was stUl detained by bad weather in the port of Brest. 
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The Mediterranean squadron, opposed by a strong west wind, was vainly 
struggling to pass the piUars of Hercules. Two fine vessels had gone to pieces 
on the rocks of Ceuta. 

Meanwhile the admiralties of the allied powers had been active. Before 
the end of April the English fleet was ready to sail. William had been hasten- 
ing the maritime meparations of the United Provinces; and his exertions had 
been successful, ^e whole force of the confederate powers was assembled at 
Saint Helen’s in the second week of May, more than ninety sail of the line, 
manned by between thirty and forty thousand of the finest seamen of the two 
groat maritime nations. 

No mightier armament had ever appeared in the British Channel. There 
was little reason for apprehending that such a force could be defeated in a fair 
conflict. Nevertheless there was great uneasiness in London. It was known 
that there was a jacobite party in the navy. Alarming rumours had worked 
their way round from France. It was said that the enemy reckoned on the 
co-operation of some of those officers on whose fidelity, in this crisis, the safety 
of the state might depend. Russell, as far as can now be discovered, was still 
unsuspected. But others, who were probably less criminal, h^ been more 
indiscreet. The queen and her counsellors were in a great strait. It was not 
easy to say whether the danger of trusting the suspected persons or the danger 
of removing them were the greater. Mary, with many painful misgivings, 
resolved, and the event proved that she resolved wisely, to treat the evil 
reports as calumnious, to make a solemn appeal to the honour of the accused 
gentlemen, and then to trust the safety of her kingdom to their national and 
professional spirit. 

On the fifteenth of May a great assembly of officers was convoked at Saint 
Helen’s on board the Britannia, a fine three decker, from which Russell’s flag 
was fisdng. Th.e admiral told them that he had received a deroatch which he 
was charged to read to them. It was from Nottingham, The queen, the 
secretary wrote, had been informed that stories deeply affecting the character 
of the navy were in circulation. But her majesty was determined to believe 
nothing against those bravo servants of the state. The gentlemen who had 
been so foully slandered might be assured that she placed entire reliance on 
them. This letter was admirably calculated to work on those to whom it was 
addressed. Very few of them probably had been guilty of any^ worse offence 
than rash and angry talk over their wine. 'They became enthusiastically loyal 
as soon as they wore assured that the queen reposed entire confidence in their 
loyalty. Tlroy eagerly signed an address in which they entreated her to 
believe that they would, with the utmost resolution and alacrity, venture 
their lives in defence of her rights, of En^ish freedom and of the Protestant 
religion, against all foreign and Catholic invaders. “God,” they added, 
“preserve your person, direct your counsels, and prosper your arms; and let 
all your people say Amen.” 

The smeerity of these professions was soon brought to the test, A few 
hours after the meeting on board of the Britannia the masts of Tourville’s 
squadron were seen from the cliffs of Portland. On the morning of the seven- 
teenth of May the allied fleet stood out to sea. 

BATTLE aw LA HOGUE 

Tourville had with him only his own squadron, consisting of forty-four 
ships of the line. But he had received positive orders to protect the descent 
on England, and not to decline a battle. Though these orders had been given 
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before it was known at Versailles that the Dutch and English fleets hacl joined, 
he was not disposed to take on himself the responsibility of disobedience. He 
still remembered with bitterness the reprimand which his extreme caution 
had drawn upon hini after the fight of Beachy Head. He would not again be 
told that he was a timid and unenterprising commander, that he had no cour- 
age but the vulgar courage of a common sailor. He was also persuaded tliat 
the od(fe against him were rather apparent than real. Ho believed, on the 
authority of James and Melfort, that the English seamen, from the flag officeis 
down to the cabin boys, were jacobites. Those who fought would fight with 
half a heart; and there would probably be numerous desertions at the most 
critical moment. 

Animated by such hopes he sailed from Brest, steered first towards the 
north east, came in sight of the coast of Doisetshire, and then struck across 
the channel towards La Hogue, where the army which he was to convoy to 
England had already begim to embark on board of the transports. He was 
within a few leagues of Barfleur when, before daybreak, on the morning of the 
nineteenth of May, he saw the great armament of the allies sti’etching along 
the eastern horizon. He determined to bear down on them. By eight the 
two lines of battle were formed; but it was eleven before the filing began. It 
soon became plain that the English, from the admiral downward, were resolved 
to do their duty. 

Russell had visited all his ships, and exhorted all his crews. “If your 
commanders play false,” he said, “overboard with them, and with myself the 
first.” There was no defection. There was no slackness. Carter was the 
first who broke the French line. He was struck by a splinter of one of his own 
yard arms, and fell dying on the deck. He would not be carried below. He 
would not let go his sword. “ Fight the ship,” were his last words : “ fight the 
ship as long as she can swim.” 

The battle lasted till four m the afternoon. During the earlier part of the 
day the wind was favourable to the French: they were opjwsed to lialf of the 
allied fleet; and against that half they maintained the conflict with their usual 
courage and with more than their usual seamanship. After a hard and doubt- 
ful fight of five hours, Tourville thought that enough had been done to main- 
tain the honour of the white flag, and began to draw ofif. But by this time the 
wind had veered, and was with the allies. They were now able to avail them- 
selves of their great superiority of force. They came on fast. 

The retreat of the lYench became a flight. Touiville fought his own ship 
desperately. She was named, in allusion to Louis’ favoui’ite emblem, the 
Royal Sun {he Soldi Royal] and was widely renowned as the finest vessel in the 
world. The gallant ship, surrounded by enemies, lay like a great fortress on 
the sea, scatteiing death on every side from her hundred and four portholes. 
She was so formidably manned that all attempts to board her failed. Long 
after sunset, she got clear of her assailants, and with all her scuppers spouting 
blood, made for the coast of Normandy. She had suffered so much tliat Tour- 
ville liastily removed his flag to a ship of ninety guns which was named the 
Ambitious. _ By this time his fleet was scattered far over the sea. About 
twenty of his smallest ships made their escape by a road which was too perilous 
for any courage but the courage of despair. In the double darkness of night 
and of a thick sea fog, they ran, with all their sails spread, through the boihng 
waves and treacherous rocks of the race of Alderney, and, by a strange good 
fortune, arrived without a single disaster at St. Malo. The pursuers did not 
venture to follow the fugitives into that terrible strait, the place of innumerable 
shipwrecks. 
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Those French vessels which were too bulky to venture into the race of 
Alderney fled to the havens of the Cotentin. The jR<^oZ Sun and two other 
three deckers reached Oherbouiig in safety. 'The Ambitious, with twelve other 
ships, all first rates or second rates, took refuge in the Bay of La Hogue, close 
to the headquarters of the army of James. The three ships which had fled to 
^erboui^ were closely chased by an English squadron under the command of 
Dekval. He found them hauled up into shoal water where no large man-of- 
war could get at them. He therefore deteimined to attack them with his 
&‘oships and boats. The service was gallantly and successfully performed. 
In a short time the Royal Sun and her two consorts were burned to ashes. 
Part of the crews escaped to the shore; and part fell into the hands of the Eng- 
lish. 

Meanwhile Russell with tli^reater part of liis victorious fleet had block- 
aded the Bay of La Hogue. BLere, as at Cherbourg, the French men-of-war 
had been drawn up into shallow water. ^ They lay close to the camp of the 
army which was destined for the invasion of England, Six of them were 
moored under a fort named Lisset. The rest lay under the guns of another 
fort named St. Vaast, where James had fixed liis headquarters, and where the 
union flag, variegated by the crosses of St. George and St. Andrew, hung by 
the side of the ^mte flag of France. Marshal Bellefonds had planted several 
batteries which, it was thought, would deter the boldest enemy from approach- 
ing either Fort Lisset or Fort St. Vaast. James,* however, who knew some- 
thing of English seamen, was not perfectly at ease, and proposed to send 
strong bodies of soldiers on board of the ships. But 'rourville would not con- 
sent to put such a slur on his profession. 

Russell meanwhile was preparing for an attack. On the afternoon of May 
28rd all was ready. A flotilla consisting of sloop^ of fireships, and of two 
hundred boats, was entrusted to the command of Rooke. The whole arma- 
ment was in the Mghest spirits. The rowers, flushed by success, and animated 
b;^ the thought that they were going to fight rmder the eyes of the French and 
Irish troops who had been assembled for the purpose of subjugating England, 
pulled manfully and with loud huzzas towards the six huge wooden castles 
which lay close to Fort Lisset. The French, though an enunently brave 
people, have always been more liable to sudden panics tlian their phlegmatic 
neighbours the English and Gomnins. On this day there wtis a panic both in 
the fleet and in the army. TourviUe ordered his sailors to man their boats, 
and would have led them to encounter the enemy in the bay. But liis example 
and his exhortations were vain. His boats turned round and fled in con- 
fusion. The ships were abandoned. 'The cannonade from Fort Lisset was so 
feeble and ill directed that it did no execution. The regiments on the beach, 
after wasting a few musket shots, drew off. 

Tlie English boarded the men-of-war, set them on fire, and having pe3> 
formed this great service without the loss of a single life, retreated at a late 
hour with the retreating tide. The bay was in a blaze during the night; and 
now and then a loud explosion announced that the flames had reached a 
powder room or a tier of loaded guns. At eight the next morning the tide 
came back strong; and with the tide came back Rooke and his two hundred 
boats. The enemy made a faint attempt to defend the vessels which were near 
Fort St. Vaast. During a few minutes the batteries did some execution 
among the crews of the English skiffs: but the stru^o was soon over. The 
French poured fast out of their ships on one side : the English poured in as fast 

[* It is reported that James, in spite of the frustration of his plans, could not refrain from 
exclaiming, ** See my brave English 
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on the other, and with loud shouts, turned the captured guns against the shore. 
The batteries were speedily silenced. James and Melfort, Bellefonds and 
Tourville, looked on in helpless despondency while the second conflagration 
proceeded. The conquerors, leaving the ships of war in flames, made their way 
into an inner basin where many transports lay. Eight of these vessels were 
set on fee. Several were taken in tow. The rest would have been cither 
destroyed or carried off, had not the sea again bcgim to ebb. It was impossi- 
ble to do more; and the victorious flotilla slowly retired, insulting the hostile 
camp with a thimdering chant of “God save the King.” 

Thus ended, at noon on the twenty-fourth of May, the great conflict which 
had raged during five days over a wide extent of sea and shore. One English 
fireship had perished in its calling. Sixteen French men-of-war, all noble ves- 
sels, and eight of them three-deckere, had been sunk or burned down to the 
keel. The battle is called, from the place where it terminated, the battle of La 
Hogue. 

EEJOICINGS IN ENGLAND 

The news was received in London with boundless exultation. In the fight 
on the open sea, indeed, the numerical superiority of the allies had been so 
great that they had little reason to boast of their success. But the courage 
and skill with which the crews of the English boats had, in a French harbour, 
in sight of a French army, and under the fire of French batteries, destroyed a 
fine French fleet, amply justified the pride with which our fathers pronounced 
the name of La Ho^e. 

That we may fully enter into their feelings, wc must remcmlier that this 
was the first great check that had ever been given to the arms of Louis XIV, 
and the first great victory that the English had gained over the French since 
the day of Agineourt. The stain left on English fame by the shameful defeat 
of Beachy Head was effaced. The Dutch had indeed done their duty, as they 
have always done in maritime war, whether fighting on our side or against 
us, whether victorious or vanquished. But the En^ish had borne the brunt 
of the fight. Kussell who commanded in cMcf was an Englishman. Dolaval 
who directed the attack on Cherbourg was an Englishman. Hooke who led 
the flotilla into the Bay of La Hogue was an Englishman. The only two 
officers of note who had fallen, Admiral Carter and Captain ILastings of the 
Sandwich were Englishmen. 

Yet the pleasure with which the good news was received here must not be 
ascribed solely or chiefly to national pride. The island was safe. The pleas- 
ant pastures, cornfields and commons of Hampshire and Surrey would not bo 
the seat of war. The houses and gardens, the kitchens and dairies, the cellars 
and plate chests, the wives and daughters of our gentry and clergy would not 
be at the mercy of Irish rapperees, who had sacked the dwellings and skinned 
the cattle of the Englishry of Leinster, or of French dragoons accustomed to 
live at free quarters on the Protestants of Auvergne. Wings and tones joined 
in thanking God for tliis great deliverance; and the most respectable nonjurors 
could not but be glad at heart that the rightful king was not to bo brought 
back by an anny of foreigners. 

The public joy was therefore all but universal. During several days the 
bells of London pealed without ceasing. Flags were flying on all the steeples. 
Rows of candles were in all the windows. Bonfires were at aU the comers of 
the streets. The sense which the government entertained of the services of 
the navy was promptly, judiciously and gracefully manifested. Sidney and 
Portland were sent to meet the fleet at Portsmouth, and were accompanied by 
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Rochester, as the representative of the tones. The three lords took down 
with them thirty-seven thousand pounds in coin, which they were to dis- 
tribute as a donative among the sailors. Gold medals were riven to the 
officers. While marks of respect were paid to the slain, the wounded 
were not neglected. Fifty surgeons, plentifully supplied with instruments, 
bandages, and drugs, were sent down in all haste from London to Portsmouth. 
It is not easy for us to form a notion of the difficulty which there then was 
in providing at short notice commodious shelter and skUful attendance for 
hundreds of maimed and lacerated men. _ At present every county, every large 
town, can boast of some spacious palace in which the poorest labourer who ^ 
fractured a limb noay find an exc^ent bed, an able medical attendant, a care- 
ful nurse, medicines of the best quality, and nourishment such as an indi- 
vidual requires. But there was not then, in the whole realm, a single in- 
firmary supported by voluntary contribution. Even in the capital the only 
edifices open to the wounded were the two ancient hospitals of St. Thomas 
and St. Bartholomew. The queen gave orders that in both these hospitals 
arrangements should be made at the public charge for the reception of patients 
from the fleet.® 

FURTHE R JACOBITB PLOTS; ENGLISH DEFEATS AND VICTORIES 

James dismissed his troops for the present to their quarters, and returned 
himself to Saint Germain. But the correspondence was stiU kept up with 
Marlborough and Russell, who professed to be as zealous as ever in his service. 

The pnncipal events of the war in Flanders this time were, the taking of 
Namur by the French (June 5th,)and the battle of Steenkerke (July 24th) 
between King William and Marshal Luxembourg. The latter, deceived by 
one of his spies, suffered himself to be surprised; but the Ul conduct of Count 
Solms in not supporting the van of the allies, which was composed of English 
troops who showed their usual heroism, and the arrival of Marshal Boumers 
witli a large body of TTrench dragoons, caused the beam finally to turn against 
the allios. They retired, with the loss of three thousand slain (among whom 
wero generals Mackay and Lanier) and an equal number wounded and taken. 
The loss of the French was not inferior. 

Shortly after, a plot to assassinate King William was discovered: the agents 
in it wero the jacobite colonel Parker, Grandval a captain of French dragoons, 
and a M. Dumont. King James is said to have both known and approved 
of it. It was, however, fortunately discovered, and Grandval, who had been 
inveigled into the quarters of the allies, was executed by sentence of a court- 
martial. 

Fortune was everywhere favourable to the French the following year 
(1693). Ihoy reduced the strong towns of Huy (July 23rd) and Charleroi 
(October 11th). In the battle of Neorwmdon, or Landen (July 29th), the 
honour of the day remained with them, but their loss was equal to that of the 
allies. The loss of a part of the rich Smyrna fleet was, however, more 
severely felt in England than that of the battle of Landen. Louis had made 
incredible efforts to renew his navy, and when Sir George Rooke was sent to 
the straits to convoy the great Smyrna fleet of England and her allies, con- 
sisting of four hundred vessels, he fell in with a French fleet of eighty ships 
of the line off Cape. St. Vincent. Ihere was now no escaping. Two Dutdb 
men-of-war were taken, and a Dutch and an English ship burnt; forty of the 
merchantmen were captured, and fifty sunk. The total loss was estimated at 
a million sterling. 
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In the coimnencement of this year one of the jacobite agents, a priest 
named Cary, went over to James with eight proposals from some of the Eng- 
lish nobility, on his agreeing to which they woidcl undertake to restore him. 
James sent them to Louis, and by his advice assented to them; and a declara- 
tion based on them having been drawn up by those lords, James pubEshed it 
(April 17th). In this he promised pardon and indemnity to all who would 
not oppose him; engaged to protect and defend the Chmch of England, and 
to secure to its members all their chiurches, colleges, rights, immunities, etc.; 
pledged himself not to dispense with the Text, and to leave the dispensing 
power in other matters to be regulated by parliament; to ^ssent to bills for 
the frequent meeting of parliament, and the freedom of elections, etc., and to 
re-establish the Act of Settlement in Ireland. James owns tliat in this docu- 
ment he put a force on his natm’e, which he excuses by the necessity of the 
case. He consulted both English and French divines of his own communion 
about the promise to protect and defend the church; the former thoxight 
he could not in conscience do it, the latter (includmg Bossuet) that he could; 
but the king says that these last finally coincided with the others in thinking 
that he coiud only promise to maintain the Protestants in their possessions, 
benefices, etc. 

This declaration did no service whatever to the cause of James. Those 
who proposed it became doubtful of his sincerity when they saw him so readily 
agree to it; the leading jacobites were offended at it, saying, that if he came in 
on these terms it would be the ruin of himscK and his loyal subjects; they 
therefore sent him word “that, if ho considered the preamble and the very 
terms of it, he was not bound to stand by it, or to put it out verhoHm as 
it was worded,” with more to that purpose. Marlborough wrote pretty much 
to the same effect; and indeed James owns tliat ho did not consider himself 
l)ound by it. 

James names as leading Jacobites the nonjuring bishops of Norwich (Lloyd), 
Bath (Ken), Ely (Tumor), and Peterborough (White), the marcpiis of 
Worcester and earl of Clarendon. “A decisive proof,” oteerves Hallara,<t 
“how little that party cared for civil lilierty, and how little would have satis- 
fied them at the Revolution if James luwl put the church out of danger,” 

The Jacobites, we may here obsoiwe, wore divided into compounders, or 
those who would restore James with limitations; and non-compounders, or 
those who, like the above, would invest him with the plenitude of dosiiotism. 

The machinations of the court of St. Germain were continued through 
the following year (1694), Russell, Marlborough, and Godolphin were as 
profuse as ever in their professions of devotion, yet James observes that they 
performed nothing. He very properly Judged that they regsirdod only their 
own interest; and he even seems to have suspected tliat Russell was only delud- 
ing hm. It is much to be regretted that the name of Lord Shrewsbury should 
be mixed up in these traitorous intrigues. It is a curious fact, but one for 
which there seems to be sufficient authority, that William made use of his 
knowledge of Shrewsbury’s communications with the Jacobite agents to oblige 
him to accept the post of secretary of shite. Shrewsbury was a man of 
honour, and William had no reason ever to regret his magnanimity. 

On the 6th of May the king sailed for Holland. He had previously made 
several promotions in the peerage. The earls of Shrewsbury, Bedford, and 
Devonshire were created dukes of the same name; the marquis of Carmar- 
then duke of Le^s, and the earl of Clare duke of Newcastle; the earl of 
Mulgrave marquis of Normanby, and Lord Sidney earl of Romney. No 
action of importance took place in this campaign. The allies recovered Huy, 
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and the advantage in general was on their side. Williain returned to Eng- 
land in the beginning of November. 

MAULBOBOTTGH’s TEEACHEEIES 

Early in the month of June a combined fleet of thirty sail, under Lord 
Berkeley, with six thousand troops on board, commanded by General Tollc- 
macho, had sailed Buth the intention of destroying the fleet and harbour of 
Brest. The fleet, however, had already sailed for the Mediten-anean, and 
they found all duo preparations made to receive them. Their attempts to 
silence the guns of the castle and forts having proved unavailing, Tollemaehc 
made a desperate effort to land his troops. In this attempt he received a 
mortal wound, and seven hundred of his men were slain or taken; it was then 
found necessary to abandon the enterprise. Tollemache declared that “he 
felt no regret at losing his life in the performance of his duty, but that it 
was a great grief to him to have been betrayed”; and betrayed he certainly 
was. On May 4th Marlborough had written to King James an account of 
the strength and destination of the ei^iedition, and Godolphin is said to have 
done tlie same; yet, ore the fleet sailed, Marlborough, through Shrewsbury, 
had offered his services to William, “with all the expressions of duty and 
fidelity imaginable.” Tills action of Marlborough’s is not to be defended 
or even pnlliatod. The attempt of Ills biographer, Dalrymple,/ to do so is 
a complete failure. 

After the failure on Brest, Berkeley bombarded and nearly destroyed 
Dieppe and Havre, and damaged Calais and Dunkirk. RusseU meantime 
rode triumphant in the Mediterranean; and his wintering by the king’s 
express command, against his own will, with his fleet of sixty sail, at Cadiz, 
ensured the preponderance of England both in that sea and on the ocean,? 

Of Marlborough’s numerous treacheries W. P. Courtney says: Churchill 
had been one of the fimt to send overtures of obedience to the prince of Orange. 
Although ho continued in a high position under James, and drew the emolu- 
meiits of his places, ho promised William of Orange to use every exertion to 
bring over the trooiis to his side. James had been warned against putting any 
trust in tlic loyalty of the man on whom ho had showered so many favours, 
but the warnings were in vain, and on the landing of the Dutch prince at Brix- 
ham, Churchill wixs sent against him w'ith five thousand men. When the royal 
army had advanced to the downs of Wiltshire and a battle seemed imminent, 
Jsuuos was disconcerted by learning tlmt in the dead of night his general hacl 
stokm away like a thief mto the opposite camp. 

For this timely act of treaehciy Churchill received another advancement 
in the peerage. He had now become the carl of Marlborough and a mcmbei’ 
of the privy coimcil, a mark of royal favour which during this and the next 
reign was more tlum an mimc.aniiig honour. William felt, however, that he 
could not place implicit reliance in his friend’s integrity; and, with a clear 
sense of the maimer in which Marlborough’s talents might be employed with- 
out any detriment to the stability of his throne, he sent him with the army 
into the Netherlands and into Ireland. 

For some time there was no open avowal of any distrust in Marlborough’s 
loyalty, but in May 1692 the world was astonished at the news that he had 
been thrown into the Tower on an accusation of troason.‘ Though the evi- 
dence which could be brought against him was slight, and he was soon set at 

Tlie discovery of Ids baseness bad moved 'William to exclaim, “Were I and my lord 
Marlborough private persons, the sword would have to settle between us.”] 
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liberty, there is no doubt that Marlborough was in close relations with the 
exiled king at St, Germain, and that he even went so far as to disclose to his 
late master the intention of the English to attack the town of Brest. Hie 
talents of the statesmen of this reign were chiefly displayed in their attempts to 
convince both the exiled and the reigning king of England of their attachment 
to their fortimes. 

The sin of Marlborough lay in the fact that he had been favoured above 
his fellows by each in turn, and that he betrayed both alike apparently without 
scruple or without shame. Once again during the Fenwick Plot ho was 
charged with treason, but William, knowing that if he pushed Marlborough 
and his friends to extremities there were no other statesmen on whom he 
could rely, contented himself with ignoring the confessions of Sir John Fen- 
wick, and with executmg that conspirator himself. Not long afterwards the 
forgiven traitor was made governor to the young duke of Gloucester, the only 
one of Anne’s numerous children who gave promise of attaining to manhood. 
During the last years of William’s reign Marlborough once more was placed 
in positions of responsibility. His daughters were married into the most 
prominent families of the land,** 

PARLIAMJiJNTART REFORMS: COMMENCEMENT OF THE NATIONAL DEBT (1693 A.D.) 

Turning over the index of the ponderous Statute Book to look for acts 
that have had a permanent influence on the condition of the country, we 
might perhaps pass over one Act of 1693 that bears this lengthy title: “An 
act for granting to their majesties certain rates and duties of excise upon beer, 
ale, and other liquors for securing certain recompenses and advantages in the 
said act mentioned, to such persons as shall voluntarily advance the sum of 
ten hundred thousand pounds towartls carrying on the war against Franco.” 
Under this statute commcncetl the national debt of England. Tbc million of 
money which was to supply a portion of the expenses of the war “ in a manner 
that would bo least grievous,” as the preamble says, was expected to be vol- 
untarily advanced on the credit of the special provision of the new duties of 
excise, which wore to be set apart as they were paid into the exchequer. The 
ten hundred thousand pounds were speedily subscribed; for the industry of 
the people had created capital which was seeking emplo 3 ^cnt, although they 
had been far more heavily taxed during four years than at any previous period. 
There can be no doubt tliat the means first created by the Act of 1693 for the 
investment of superfluous capital, have largely contributed to the progressive 
development of the national resources. There can be no doubt, on the other 
hand, that the facilities of borrowing by the creation of stock, have often led 
to extravagant expenditure in wars that have averted no real danger nor 
secured any public advantage. 

Although the statesmen and the people of the reign of William III felt 
that the war against the preponderance of France, and the consequent sub- 
jection of England, was for a great national interest, they also felt that the 
burden could not be borne in the existing state of the country without resort to 
the system of loans. In the case before us they did not contemplate a per- 
manent loan. 

In the next year, when the Bank of England was established upon the 
condition of lending a sum of money to the government, of which the principal 
could not be demanded by the lenders, though the borrowers had the privilege 
of paying it off, a permanent debt was begun to be contracted. The system 
of borrowing went on for three years, till at the Peace of Ryswick the debt 
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amounted to twenty-one millions and a lialf. Nevertheless, so strong was the 
objection to the continuance of that system, that, although engaged in a most 
expensive war for five years after the accession of Anne, the debt was reduced 
to sixteen millions. In haK a century more it had increased to seventy-five 
millions. It was then the received opinion of financiers that if it ever reached 
a hundred millions the nation must become bankrupt. 

Wlien we look at the one million borrowed on life annuities in 1693, and 
the eight hundred and three millions constituting the public debt of the United 
Kingdom in 1858, wo may be amazed at the vast amount of the burthen which 
has been gradually accumulating, but wo also can now distinctly perceive how 
that burthen has been borne. It has not weighed down the country, because 
aU the material resources of the country have been increasing with it. The 
increasing wealth — of which this vast debt owing by the nation to the nation 
is a symbol — produced by the incessant applications of capital and labour, 
of science and invention, has increased the ability of the great body of the 
people to participate in the advantages to be derived from a ready and secure 
investment of their savii^s, with the condition that the sum so invested might 
be easily transferable. To this cause may be attributed the ease with which 
the government of that day could obtain loans by the creation of public funds 
at a fixed rate of interest, chiefly upon annuities. 

That facility shows the growing importance of the trading class, who most 
readily lejit their surplus capital. Money, also, was no longer hoarded by 
those who had no means of employing it commercially; although, for a con- 
siderable period, there were vast numbers who had not sufficient confidence 
in the government to lend. The time was far distant when there would be 
three hundred thousand persons receiving dividends upon stock, and when 
one million throe hundred and forty thousand persons would also lend their 
small accumulations through the agency of savings banks. The countiy was 
steadily growing more prosperous, as the national debt went on increasing to 
six times the amo\mt at the period when inevitable bankruptcy was predicted. 
It was six hundred millions at the Peace of Amiens. The eighteenth century, 
deficient as it was in many social improvements which we now command, was 
a period of rapid progress in agriculture and manufactures; and with this 
progress came a greater command of food and clothing, better dwellings, less 
frequent and loss fatal epidemics for the great bulk of the people. The loan 
of 1693 has furnished data for a remarkable inquiry into the prolongation of 
life in the eighteenth century, consequent upon the bettered condition, and 
therefore improved health, of the population. The loan of 1693 wm a tontine. 
Every contributor of .£100 might name a life, to receive a fixed dividend dui^ 
the duration of that life. As the annuitants dropped, their shares of the divi- 
dends were also to be divided amon^t the survivors, tfil the whole number of 
annuitants was reduced to seven. In 1790, during the ministry of William 
Pitt, another tontine was negotiated. The comparative results, as exhibiting 
the probable duration of life at the two periods, have been worked out by Mr. 
Finluison, upon the assumption that the 438 females and 594 males named in 
1693, and the 3974 females and 4197 males named in 1790, were the youngest 
and the healthiest lives that the shareholders could select. Taking the dates 
at which the annuities of 1693 fell in, and estimating those of 1790 that had 
fallen or were still remaining in 1851, the calculation showed that in 1790 the 
expectation of life had increased one-fourth. 

There were two attempts made in tlus session to produce what nuy be 
called a reform in parliament. The commons passed a bill [called a Place 
Bill] excluding all placemen from sitting in the house who should be elected 
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after Februa^, 1693. Men bciding office of every kind, civil and military, 
were in parliament. It was unwisely proposed to exclude all persons wno 
should in future hold office under the crown. It was prudently determined 
by the sitting members not to exclude themselves. They passed no “Self- 
Denying Ordinance.” The lords rejected this measure by a very small major- 
ity. 

A bill providing that the existing parliament should end on the 1st of 
January, 1694, and that no parliament should in future sit more than three 
years, was introduced to the house of lords, by Shrewsbury, who represented 
the whigs. It passed both houses. On the last day of the session, the king 
rejected the measure, in the words of Norman French, which would now bo 
the most fatal words ever spoken by a sovereign. The Constitution has 
worked itself clear of such contending powers. The use of the veto was not 
then thought to be what HaJlam«* calls “an exercise of prerogative which no 
ordinary circumstances can reconcile either with prudence or a constitutional 
administration of government.” The bill for triennial parliaments was passetl 
in the next year, without opposition from the crowm, 

THE OEIGIN OP THE CABINET: THE JUNTO OP 1693 

At the beginning of November, 1693, William was at Kensington. The 
parliament was to meet on the 7th. A great change in the administrative 
system of England was about to take place. The king for five yeara had 
endeavoured to govern by choosing his ministers from each of the two great 
parties of the state; sometimes giving the preponderance to the whigs, at 
other times to the tories. Those ministers carried on the public affairs of their 
several departments without very well defined principles of action, amidst 
personal hatreds and jealousies which were too often higlily injurious to tlie 
national interests. An experiment was now to be made to substitute for this 
individual direction of public affairs the administration of a party, nic heads 
of departments were to be united by some common consent upon political 
principles. “Party divisions,” says Burke,^ “whether on the whole operating 
for good or evil, are things inseparable from free government.” He held it to 
be a duty for public men “ to act in party,” with all the moderation consistent 
with vigour and fervency of spirit — a duty not vc^ easy at any time, and 
almost impossible in the earlier stages of representative govormneut, when all 
were going through a sort of education in constitutional principles. William 
was about to change some of his ministers; at the same time to select new 
advisers from those who would “act in party”; who would submit their own 
wills to a general agiucment; who would constitute what we now under.'^ttiml 
as a ministry, whose possession of power under the authority of the sov(!roign, 
and with the command of a parliamentary majority, implied the superior 
influence of the general principles which constituted their bond of politicjil 
union. William had become convinced tliat he could best cany on his govern- 
ment through the party which had mainly accomplished the revolution. Ho 
would not compose his administration exclusively of whigs, but there should 
be such a preponderance of those who held whig prhiciplos, that the tory party 
so closely bordering upon the jacobito party, should be neutralised in what wo 
may now call a cabinet. The functions of the privy council had become 
inerged in the cabinet council. In a debate in 1692, on advice given to the 
king, one member exclaimed, according to Waller”*: “Cabinet council is not 
a wprd to be found in our law books. We knew it not before. We took it for 
a nickname.” However strong was the parliamentary jealousy of a cabinet 
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the exclusion of the [irivy council from the real business of the state became 
more and more established in the reign of William. As representative govern- 
ment gradually compelled the sovereign to choose an admiiustration founded 
upon the preponderance of a party, so this administration by party gradually 
broke up that unseemly division of the servants of the crown into factions, 
which was occasionally manifested imtil the middle of the eighteenth century. 

The carl of Sunderland had become a confidential adviser of King William. 
He had publicly supported the most tyrannous actions of James, however he 
might have secretly opposed some of them. To please his master, he had 
cleclai’ed himself a papist. To make himself safe in the Revolution which he 
saw at hand, ho had betrayed that master. He vanished from the scene of 
active politics when William became king, retired to Holland, and again 
declared himself a Protestant. He was excluded from William’s Act of Grace 
as one of the chief instruments of the late tyramiy. But he came back to 
England, and made himself a necessity for the new government. He had cut 
off all hope of being reconciled to the Jacobite party; he could be very useful 
to the party of the Revolution. His long experience made him master of all 
the complications of politicid action. He was the representative in 1693 of 
tliat class of vmprinciplod politicians of wliich Talleyrand was the representa- 
tive when the Bourbons wore restored to France. His advice was not to be 
despised, however the man might be odious. William saw that Sunderland’s 
distinction between the affection for monarchy, and the love of the monarch 
de jacto, was a sound one. William did trust and rely more upon the whigs 
thiui he had done. Somers had boon made his keeper of the ^eat seal; the 
choice was wise. The attorney’s son had rendered the highest service in that 
great crisis which was to establish the government of En^and upon the basis 
of law. Ho was the loader of his party, as much by his moderation as by his 
eloquence and learning. Russell, who had more than once been tempted to 
betray the government he served, but when the hour of trial came did to duty 
to his country, was restored to the command of the fleet. With Somers, 
Russell, and Wliarton wius joined, in William’s now ministry [known as tlie 
Whig Junto], Oharlos Montague. He had cast off the honours of a second- 
rate pocjfc to teeome a first-chuss politician. lEs parliamentary eloquence was 
almost unrivalled. Ilis finauohil abilities were more necessary to a govern- 
ment conducting a most (ixpensive war, even than his elociuonce. One more 
whig was to be won, and he was Shrewsbury. Ho resigned the office of secre- 
tary of slate in 1090, when William favoured the torios. Ho had been tam- 
l)ered with from St. Connain, mid was faitlilcss to his trust. But he had seen 
his eiTor, and was now to be called back by William to a hearty aUegianco. 
The seals wiire again offered to Shrewsbury. Hic king liad a personal regard 
for him; but he refused to accept the office which Nottingham had relin- 
quishcid. At last Slirewsbury yielded, and had his dukedom and the Garter. 
The chief female negotiator on the part of the king was Mrs. ViUiers — one 
whom the scandal of the time regards as his mistress. Elizabeth Villiers, 
maid of honour to the princess of Orange — afterwiirds inaiiicd to the earl of 
Orkney — wiis a woman of remarkable ability, with whom Swift delighted to 
talk for hours; but who was not fonned for the usual female conquests, how- 
ever great her mental powers. “ I think,” writes Swift w to Stella, “ the devil 
was in it the other day when I talked to her of an ugly squinting cousin of hers, 
and the poor lady herself, you knows, squints like a dragon.” 

The king and his new ministers did not shrink from demanding from the 
parliament a larger supply than ever for carrying on the war. Eightsr-tlireo 
thousand troops were voted for the service of 1694; and the naval estimates 
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were also largely increased. The whig majority in the house of commons was 
strong enough to bear down all unreasonable opposition. There were violent 
debates on the naval miscarriages, but no blame was thrown on the conduct 
of the late disastrous campaign. How to raise the large sums necessaiy to 
maintain the land and sea forces was a matter of anxious discussion. A land- 
tax, a poll-tax, stam^uties, a tax on hackney coaches, and a lottery, were 
the expedients. Hi^ and low were the adventurers in this new system of 
state gambling, as Evelyn? records: "In the lottery set up after the Venetian 
manner by Mr. Neale, Sir R. Haddock, one of the commissioners of the navy, 
had the greatest lot, 3,0001. ; my coacmnan, 401.” But money was still want- 
ing. The necessity gave birth to one of the greatest public establishments 
of this or any other country, the Bank of England. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND (1694 A.D.) 

The statute under which this national institution was formed bears a very 
ambiguous title: “An Act for granting to their majesties several rates and 

duties upon tonnage of ships 
and vessels, and upon beer, 
ale, and other liquors, for se- 
curing certain recompenses 
and advantages in the said 
Act mentioned, to such per- 
sons as shall voluntarily ad- 
vance the sum of fifteen 
hundred thousand pounds 
towards carrying on the 
war against France.” The 
subscribers for the advance 
of a loan, upon the condi- 
tions set forth, wore to bo 
constituted a corporate body 
“by the name of the Gov- 
ernor and Company of the 
Bank of England.” Tlie 
money really required to be 
advanced was twelve hun- 
dred thousand pounds. The 
subscription list was filled in 
ten days. The trading com- 
mauy II munity had been sufficiently 

( 1668 - 1694 ) prepared for a right appre- 

ciation of the project which 
was carried in the house of commons by the energy of Montague. The 
scheme of a bank had been the subject of discussion for three years. 

William Paterson — a man whoso name is associated with this most suc- 
cessful scheme of a great national bank of England, and with another most 
unfortunate project of a great national system of colonisation for Scotland — 
had in 1691 submitted proposals to the government somewhat similar to the 
plan which was carried out in 1694. BHs scheme was ably supported amongst 
commercial men by Michael Godfrey, an eminent London merchant; and when 
the government at last adopted it, Godfrey’s influence in the city was as useful 
as Montague’s eloquence in parliament. The original plan of a national bank 
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was met by every sort of objection. In 1694, says Bannisterj« “the men who 
were supposed to have lost money opposed and appeared against it [the bank] 
with all their might, pretending it could not do without them, and they were 
resolved never to be concerned.” Tories said that a bank and a monarchy 
could not exist together. Whi^ said that a bank and liberty were incom- 
patible, for that the crown would command the wealth of the bank. A clause 
was introduced in the act, wMch prevented the Bank of Eng land Tnaking 
loans to the government without authority of parliament, which neutralised 
the whig objection. With this restriction the Bank of England has yet, in 
all times, been a powerful ally of the government. 

The king prorogued the parliament on the 25th of April, 1694, and again 
set out for the Continent at the beginning of May [returning on the 9th of 
November after the campaign already described]. 

THE DEATH OF QUEEN MABT (1694 A.D.) 

“The small-pox raged this winter about London,” writes Burnet, « in 1694. 
To comprehend at this time the significance of the word “raged,” we must 
carry our minds back, far beyond the period when Jcnner discovered vaccina- 
tion — beyond even the period when Lady Mary Wortley Montague made 
inoculation fashionable. When Burnet adds, that “thousands” were d 3 dng 
of this fatal disease, we must understand him literally. When the small-pox 
enteied a house, it was considered as terrible a visitation as the plague. 
William went sorrowfully from the parliament house to Kensington, mry 
had been ill two days. She had never had the small-pox; but her regular 
physicians disputed about the sjunptoms. RatcliffCj the most skilful, pro- 
nounced the fatal word “small-pox.” William was in despair. He “c£uled 
me,” says BumeV “into his closet, and gave a free vent to a most tender 
passion. He burst out into tears, ancl cried out that there was no hope for the 
queen, and that from being the happiest, he was now going to be the miser- 
ablest creature on earth. He said, during the whole course of their marriage 
he had never known one single fault in her; there was a worth in her that 
nobody knew besides lumself.” 

Mary’s fortitude and resignation were above all praise. The religious con- 
solations which her faithful friend and counsellor, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Tillotson, would liave administered to the dying queen were to be 
bestowed by liis successor, Tenison. Tillotson had died five weeks before. 
When Tenison made Mary aware of her danger, but with “some address not to 
surprise her too much,” she was perfectly calm. “She thanked God she had 
always carried this in her uund, that notliing was to be left to the last hour.” 
Queen Mary died on the 28th of December, in the thirty-third year of her age. 
All parties agreed in acknowledging the beauties of her character. Burnet, 
the whig, says, “she was the most universally lamented princess, and deserved 
the best to be so, of any in our age, or in our history.” Evelyn,? the tory, 
writes: “She was such an admirable woman, abating for takmg the crown 
without a more due apology, as does, if possible, outdo the renowned queen 
Elizabeth.” 

She liad many arduous duties to perform in the repeated absences of the 
king; and not the least important was the distribution of ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments. With a deep sense of religion she marked her preference for those 
divines who were moderate m their opinions, and earnest in the proper dis- 
charge of their high functions. When there were state affairs to attend to, 
she never shrank from the proper labours of the sovereign. Her tastes were 
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simple and unostentatious; her morals of unblemished purity; her charity 
was universal. Her deep attachment to her husband was founded upon her 
admiration of his high qualities. 

’William’s grief for her loss “was greater,” says Burnet, “than those who 
knew him best thought his temper capable of; he went beyond aU bounds in 
it. When she died, his spirits sunk so low, that there was great reason to 
apprehend that he was following her.” Queen Mary was sumptuously inteired 
in Westminster abbey. The funeral cost fifty thousand pounds. A more 
worthy expenditure of public money in her honour took place when William 
determined to erect Greenwich hospital, in compliance with that desire which 
she had expressed after the battle of La Hogue, to provide an asylum for 
disabled seamen. Mary, in following the fortunes of her husband and accept- 
ing with him the sovereign power of these kingdoms to the exclusion of her 
father, discharged a higher duty even than that of filial affection. But she 
was always solicitous for tliat father’s personal safety. The paltriness of 
James’s character was manifested upon his daughter’s decease, in a manner 
which St. Simon 2 thus records: “ The king of England [James] prayed the king 
[Louis] that the comt should not woiu* mom-ning. All those who were rclateil 
to the prince of Orange, including M. de Bouillon and M. de Duras, were for- 
bidden to wear it. They obeyed and were silent; but this sort of revenge wjis 
considered very petty.” 

The death of the queen appears to have prostrated 'WiHiam. Shrewsbury 
could hardly approach him till a month after, in consequence of “the retired 
manner his majesty has lived in since his last great misfortune.” His “ former 
application to biisiness” had not yet returned with the healing power of 
strenuous occupation. 


PARUAMENTAEY COEEUPTION 

William gradually recovered his serenity. The houses of parliament went 
on as usual with their laboura. The proposed renewal of tlie Licensing Act 
was rejected without a division in the commons. The press had been more 
than commonly bold, even seditious. But the representatives of the English 
people did not choose to interfere with that noble principle which, kdf a 
century before, had been proclaimed to all the civilised world by the most 
eloquent of freedom’s advocates, John Milton “Hiou^i all the winds of 
doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth, so truth be in the field, we do 
injuriously, by licensing and prohibiting, to misdoubt her strength. Let her 
and falsehood grapple. Who ever knew truth put to the worec in a free 
and open encounter?” 

The proceedings of the session of 1695 disclosed, what was no secret to 
men of all parties, tlie frightful corruption ‘ by which statesmen in power and 
statesmen m opposition were moved to support or to resist some measure 
in which largo pecuniary interests were involved; or to screen some public 
delinquent. Guy, a member of parliament and secretary of the treasury, 
was sent to the Tower for receiving a bribe, in connection with some inquiries 
into the conduct of a colonel of a regiment, who had appropi'iated the money 
for which he ought to have paid the quarters of his troops. Trevor, the 
speaker of the house of commons, was proved to have received a bribe of a 
thousand guineas from the corporation of London, for assisting in passing 

[* Gardiners says; **No wonder WUliam trusted Ms Dutoh servants as lie trusted no 
Engusli ones, and tnat lie sought to reward tli^n by grants, wMcli, according to precedents sot 
by earliest kings, he held himself entitled to make out of the property of the crown.**] 
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“An act for relief of the orphans and other creditors of the city of London.” 
Trevor had to put the question from the chair whether he himself was guilty 
of a high crime and misdemeanor; and had to say, “The ayes have it.” 
He was expelled the house. 

The East India Company had spent a hundred and seven thousand pounds 
in secret service money, as an examination of their books had proved to a 
parliaments^ committee. Eighty-seven thousand pounds had thus been 
distributed in 1693 and 1694. Sir Thomas Cook, the chairman of the com- 
pany, had the management of these delicate matters. He was member for 
Colchester. In his place in parliament he refused to answer inquiries. The 
commons then passed a bill compelling him to answer, under enormous 
penalties. Upon the bill gomg to the upper house, the duke of Leeds— the 
earl of Danby of Charles II, the marquis of Carmarthen of 1689 — spoke 
strongly against the bill, and la 3 dng his hand on his breast, protested that he 
was perfectly disinterested in the matter. The inquiries went on, implicat- 
ing others; and the commons finally impeaJhed the duke of Leeds, for that 
he did, “in breach of the OTeat trust reposed in him, by hunself, his agents, 
or servants, coiTuptly and illegally treat, contract, and agree, with the 
merchants trading to the East Indies, for five thousand five hundred guineas, 
to procure their barter of confirmation.” One Bales admitted that he had 
received the money to bribe the duke, and had given it to a Swiss, who was 
the confidential manager of the duke's private business. The Swiss fled; 
the parliament was prorogued; and the impeachment fell to the ground. 
The king’s personal friend, Portland, was found to have been proof against 
these temptations, having refused a bribe of fifty thousand poimds.e 

Concerning the almost universal corruption. White says: “William was 
probably the only honest man m the English court — the only man who felt 
bound to do a thing because he had sworn to do it, or to abstain from doing 
a thing because he had sworn to abstain. The others were brought up m a 
school of profligacy and duplicity which only a despotic court pretending 
to liberality can supply. The statesman of forty, when the deliverer came 
over, had been educated in the early days of the restoration, and had grown 
up amid the enormous wickedness and want of principle encouraged by the 
example of the king. The baseness of a period is most felt in its effects on 
the succeeding generation. 

“ England was now suffering from its Rochesters and Charleses. It was 
demoralised in its upper ranks and brutalised in its lowest. From the middle 
class, which grandeur had neglected and which commerce daily enriched and 
enlightened, improvement was to spring; and the parliament contained a 
majority of the smaller gentry and richer townsfolk, who had remained equally 
free from the grace of manner and looseness of conduct which characterised 
their superiors. They were coarse, but honest; swore and drank a great 
deal, but were proud of their independence, and hated the pope. These were 
the instruments with which William had to deal, and the difiioulty of the 
task often made him wish to lay down the unea^ burden, and return to the 
comparative obscurity and repose of his hunting-box near the Hague. But 
WiUiam was Protestant champion as weU as English king, and saw the reali- 
sation of his long-cherished dreams of checking tne power of Louis XIV.”/ 

Macaulay pamts the court with equal disgust: “The machinery was all 
rust and rottenness. PVom the time of the Restoration to the time of the 
Revolution, neglect and fraud had been almost constantly impairing the 
efficiency of every department of ttie government. Honours and public 
trusts, peerages, baronetcies, legiments, frigates, embassies, governments, 
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commissionerships, leases of crown lands, contracts for clothing, for provisions, 
for ammunition, pardons for murder, for robbery, for arson, were sold at 
Whitehall scarcely leas openly than asparagus at Covent Garden or herrings 
at Billingsgate. Brokers had been incessantly plying for custom in the pur- 
lieus of the court. From the palace which was the chief seat of this pestilence, 
the taint had diffused itself through every office and through every rank in 
every office, and had eveiywhere produced feebleness and disorganisation. 
So rapid was the progress of the decay that, within eight years after the 
time when Oliver had been the umpire of Eur^, the roar of the guns of 
De Ruyter was heard in the Tower of London. The vices which had brought 
that great humiliation on the countiy had ever .since been rooting them- 
selves deeper and spreading themselves wider. James had, to do him jus- 
tice,_ corrected a few of the gross abuses which disgraced the naval adminis- 
tration. 

“Yet the naval administration, in spite of his attempts to reform it, moved 
the contempt of men who were acquainted with the dockyards of France and 
Holland, The military administration was still worse. The courtiers took 
bribes from the colonels; the colonels cheated the soldiers; the commissaries 
sent in long bills for what had never been furnished; the keepers of the arsenals 
sold the public stores and pocketed the price. 

“Yet these evils, though they had sprung into existence and grown to 
maturity under the government of Charles and James, first made themselves 
severely felt under the government of William. For Charles and James were 
content to be the vassals and pensioners of a powerful and ambitious neigh- 
bour, they submitted to his ascendency, they shunned with pusillanimous 
caution whatever could give him offence; and thus, at the cost of the inde- 
pendence and dignity of that ancient and glorious crown which they unworthily 
wore, they avoided a conflict which would instantly have shown how help- 
less, under their misrule, their once formidable kingdom had become. 

“Their ignominious policy it was neither in William’s power nor in his 
nature to follow. It was only by arms that the liberty and religion of Eng- 
land could be protected against the most formidable enemy that had threat- 
ened the island since the Hebrides were strewn with the wrecks of the Armada. 
The body politic, which, while it remained in repose, had presented a super- 
ficial appearance of health and vigour, was now under the necessity of strain- 
ing eve^ nerve in a wrestle for life or death, and was immediately found 
to be unequal to the exertion. The first effoi'ts showed an utter relaxation 
of fibre, an utter want of training. Those efforts were, witli se.arcoly an e,xcep- 
tion, failures; and every failure was popularly imputed, not to the rulers whoso 
mismanagement had produced the infirmities of the state, but to the mler 
in whose time the infirmities of the state became visible. 

“William might indeed, if he had been as absolute as Louis, have used 
such sharp remedies as would speedily have restored to the English adminis- 
tration that firm tone which had been wantuig since the death of Oliver. 
But the instantaneous reform of inveterate abrnses was a task far Ijcyond the 
powers of a prince strictly restrained by law, and restrained still more strictly 
by the difficulties of his situation.” » 

WU/LIAM’s success at NAMUR (1696 A.D.) 

The king was no doubt rejoiced to get away from this tainted atmosphere 
to the bracing air of a campaign. He was first reconciled to the princess 
Anne, and then departed for the Continent, having prorogued Iho parliament 
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on the 3rd of May, 1695. The energy and perseverance of William were at 
length to be crowned with success. It was a real advantage to him that 
Luxemburg was dead. It was a greater advantage that Louis had appointed 
as his successor an accomplished courtier, but a feeble general, ViUeroi, and 
that this sycophant of the great king entrusted an important command to 
the duke de Maine, the most favoured of the illegitimate children of Louis. 
But the numbers, and the high discipline, of the French armies, would have 
probably interfered with any signal advantage on the part of the allies, if 
William had not exercised in this campaign many of the highest qualities 
of a great commander. The opening of the campaign, says Saint-Simon, « was 
a beautiful game of chess; the prince of Orange, the elector of Bavaria, and 
the earl of Athlone moving in detached bodies; and ViUeroi, BouflElers, Har- 
court, and Montal reflating their own movements by those of their enemy 
which they saw, or by those which they expected. William, “who had weU 
taken aU his measures to cover his main design,” suddenly turned his course 
towards Namur. The elector of Bavaria, and the Brandenburg army^ arrived 
at the same point. That strongest fort of Europe was invested by this united 
force at the beginning of July. Vauban had materially strengthened the 
fortifications since it had been taken by the French. The court of Louis 
thought William’s attempt a rash one, and that it would signaUy fail. ViUeroi 
marched with eighty thousand men to attack the besieging army at Namur; 
but Vaudemont had joined his force to that already on the banks of the 
Meuse and Sambre. MeanwhUe the siege had proceeded with a vigour almost 
imparaUelod. The two armies, that of WUliam and of ViUeroi, stood for 
three days in presence of each other, whilst the siege was proceeding under 
an incessant bombardment. Then the French army retired. The elector of 
Bavaria had the immediate charge of the siege, whilst the king was watching 
VUleroi; and when it was known that the French had moved off, the storm 
of the citadel of Namur commenced. Portland had summoned BoufiSers 
to surrender upon the retirement of ViUeroi, but the French commander stiU 
held out. The assault was undertaken by the Bavarians, the Dutch, the 
Brandenburgers, and the English. The Brandenburgers had amongst their 
leaders, the prince of Anhalt-Dessau, a young man of nineteen, who after- 
wards had the honour of introducing unportant changes in military science. 
According to Carlyle,® “He invented the iron ramrod; he invented the equal 
step; in fact, he is the inventor of modem military tactics.” The Dutch and 
Brandenburgers accomplished their duty with little difficulty. The Bavarians 
suffered severe loss. The English, imder Cutts, were at first driven back; 
but their intrepid commander, though wounded, led them on again, and 
they carried a battery which had swept away many m its deadly me. Two 
thousand men were sacrificed in this terrible assault. Boufflers agreed to 
surrender with the honours of war. The French garrison, now reduced to 
five thousand men, marched out. 

The return of wUliam to En^and was haUed by the popular enthusiasm 
which naturally attends success. The good man struggling with misfortune 
may be the noblest sight in the world, but it calls forth no huzzas or bell- 
ringings. The king reached Kensington through the illuminated streets on 
the night of the 10th of October, and immediately went to business. A proc- 
lamation was issued for a new parliament. In a week William set forth upon 
a most unusual mission, to propitiate the people by showing himself amongst 
them. The elections generally were favourable to the government. The whig 
party acqmred a considerable accession of strength. The taxes were heavy; 
the currency of the kingdom was in a frightful state of depreciation; the price 
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of grain was unusually high — and yet the nation manifested no alarming dis- 
content. The jacobites plotted; but they were as far from success as ever. 


EEPOBMS IN THE CtJRBENCT, ANB IN TREASON TRIALS 

The defective state of the coinage was now to be effectually redressed. 
The evil had become insupportable. The established prescription of the 
gaUows was foimd to be no remedy for the disease. In July, 1694, we read 
in Evelyn P: “ many executed at London for clipping money, now done to that 
intolerable extent, that there was hardly any money that was worth above 
half the nominal value.” Bannister « quotes a writer of the period, who speaks 
with full knowledge of his subject: “the almost fatal symptoms of the general 
corruption of the silver money, like covered flames or distracted torrents, 
universally broke out upon the nation, as it were at once. Guineas on a sudden 
rose to thirty shillings per piece; all currency of other money was stoi)i)ed; 
hardly any had wherewith to pay; public securities sank to about a moiety of 
their original value, and buyers hard to be found even at these prices; no maft 
knew what he was worth; the coinse of trade and correspondency almost 
universally stopped; the poorer sort of people plunged into inexpressible dis- 
tress, and, as it were, left perishing, whilst even the richer had hardly wheitv- 
with to go to market for obtaining the common conveniences of life.” This 
writer adds that “ the intolerable corruption of the coin was alone sullicient 
to have provoked any nation on earth to extremities Neverthe- 

less, the remainder of gratitude in the people to their deliverer. King Wil- 
liamj was even still such, that they bore those inexpressible afflictions with an 
inimitable temper and patience.” In 1696, of the variou.s coinages of Eliza- 
beth, of James I, and of Charles I, it was coini)utcd that five millions w('rc in 
cirefflation, in common with about half-a-million of the luiw coinages of 
Charles II, James II, and William III. The old money, which had no milled 
edge, had been gradually clipped, so that at last the cum'nt silver coin had 
been diminished in weight nearly one-half. Of this clipped nutney four mil- 
lions were considered to be in circulation; whilst .£1,600,000 of undipped coin 
were hoarded, or only appeared occasionally in mraote places. As bust as n((w 
silver coins were issued from the mint they disapp('arod. They wen^ worth 
twice as much as the old clipped coin. Wliilst a single unclii)p(!d shilling was 
circulating in the same town with the sliilling tliat was not intrinsically worth 
more than sixpence, traders would perpetually demand the honest shilling 
from their customers, and not being able to get it would put, a higher price upon 
their commodities to boar a proportion with the clipped shilling. The labourer 
who was [laid his weekly wages in the deprccia1.c(l coin could only obt ain a 
small loaf instead of a largo one. The dealer who had to mak(' rom’itt,a,nces in 
guineas, or in bills which represented guineas, was oblig(\d to give at. l(«ist 
thirty shillings to obtain l.he guineas. The money-chang(!rs and bankers were 
making large fortunes out of the perplexities of ail those who had to sell or to 
buy. 

The new parliament was opened November 22nd. Tks most important 
part of the king’s speech was that in which he said, “I mu.st, take not, ice of a 
great difficulty we he under at this time, by reason of the ill st ate of the coin, 
the redress of which may perhaps prove a further charge to t,he nation . ’ ’ How 
were these words to be interpreted ? Was the nation to betir the great, loss of 
converting four millions of money, intrinsically worth only two millions, into 
money of the true standard? Was the public to sustain a loss of two millions? 
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The subject had been widely agitated. It had been proposed to issue money 
of less than the intrinsic value to replace the old — to make a ninepenny shil- 
ling that would pass for twelvepence. Locke demolished the theory of the 
litue shDling in a masterly tract. His opinion was, that after a certain time 
the old money should only pass by weight, and that upon this principle it 
should be exchanged for a silver coinage of which a shilling should be worth 
twelvepence. By this plan the state would have effected the restoration of 
the currency without a national cost, but at the price of what individual 
misery ! When the house of commons came to debate this important question, 
the resolutions proposed by Montague, the chancellor of the exchequer, were 
finally agreed to. A new coinage of intrinsic value was to be issued [with 
milled edge to aid in the instant detection of clipping]; the loss of the clipped 
money was to bo borne by the public, for which a special fimd was to be pro- 
vided by a house-tax and a window-tax. This was something like a revival 
of the hearth-money, but cottages were exempt. Up to May 4th the clipped 
money would be received in pasrment of taxes. The old money had then 
mostly disappeared; but the mechanical resources of that time were not suffi- 
cient to produce the new money in sufficient quantity to carry on the exchanges 
of the people. The difficulty was in some measure relieved by the issue of 
exchequer bills. The difficulty was conquered when Newton was appointed 
master of the mint, and by vast exertions, connected with the establishment 
of provincial mints, gradually sent forth a supply of circulating medium equal 
to the demand. The distress and confusion had been enormous; but those 
who had thought the great change was ill-managed, at last said, in North’s < 
words, “better and worse in the means is not to be reflected upon, when a 
great good is obtained in the end.” « 

A bill for regulating trials for treason, which had failed before, was now 
brought in by the tories, and it was passed unanimously. It enacted that the 
accused should have a copy of the indictment and of the panel of the jury, and 
the aid of counsel; that every overt act should be proved by two witnesses; 
that the prisoner should be enabled to compel his witnesses to appear, and be 
allowed to challenge peremptorily thirty-five of the jury, etc. A third measure 
caused much annoyance to the king. His Dutch favourite, Bentinck, earl of 
Portland, who was somewhat rapacious, had begged and obtained three royal 
lordships in Denbighshire. The gentry of the county petitioned against the 
grant; the commons addressed the king to recall it, and William complied 
with their wishes; but he forthwith conferred on the favourite manors and 
honours in no less than five several counties. At the same time it is to be 
recorded to Bonthick’s honour that he was inaccessible to bribery, as was 
shown in the case of the East-India Company. 

LAST OF THE JACOBITE ASSASSINATION PLOTS (1696 A.D.) 

The discovery of a nefarious plot against the life of the king soon occupied 
the whole attention of parliament and the nation. One captain Fisher c^ed 
on Lord Portland (February 11th, 1696), and informed him of a plot for seizing 
the king and invading the kingdom; he afterwards (13th) ^ve the particulars 
of the conspiracy to Sir William Tmmbull the secretary. The attempt on the 
king, who was in the habit of going on Saturdays to hunt in Richmond Park, 
was to be made in the lane leading from Brentford to Tu m ha m Green. He 
was therefore urged not to hvmt on that day; but he laughed at the idea of 
the plot, and demared his resolution of taking his sport as usual. On Friday 
evening (14th), however, an officer named Prendergast came to Lord Portland, 
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and advised him to persuade the king to stay at home the next day or else ho 
would be assassinated. He gave the same details as Fisher had done; but 
both refused to name any of the parties. Prendergast said that he was an 
Irishman and a CathoUc, but, though Ms religion was accused of sanctioning 
such deeds, the thought of it had filled him with horror. Portland wont to 
the king that very night; and William, now thinking there was something in 
the matter, put off his hunting for that week. Next day, a third witness, 
named De la Rue, gave exactly similar information, and ho and Prondorgjist 
being examined personally by the king, were prevailed on to name the con- 
spirators. These had deferred their project to the following Saturday (22nd) ; 
when finding that the king did not go to Richmond, they suspected tliat the 
plot was discovered and thought of providing for their safety. That night, 
however, several of them were arrested in their beds, and next day a procla- 
mation was issued offering a reward of lOOOZ. for each of the persons who had 
esci^d. 

On Monday (24th) the king went in person and informed both houses of the 
discovery of the plot. They made m return a most loyal and iiffcctionate 
address, empowered him to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act; and drcw xip a 
form of association, binding themselves to the support of his person and gov- 
ernment against the late king James and his adherents, and in case he should 
come to a violent death to revenge it on his enemies, and to maintain the Act 
of Settlement. All the members of both houses signed this bond. As some 
of the tories scrupled at the words “rightful and lawful king,” a slight change 
was made to content them. 

The plot seems to have been as follows. King James had sent Sir George 
Barclay, a Scottish Catholic officer of his guards, over to England with a com- 
mission authorising and commanding all his loving subjects to rise in arms and 
make war on the prince of Orange and his adherents. About two-and-twonty 
officers and men of James’ guards came over to aid in the project, which was 
communicated to several of the king’s friends in England. Various places 
were proposed for making the attempt, and the above-mentioned lane was 
finally fixed on. Meantime a French fleet and army were to be assembled at 
Dunkirk and Calais, of which James himself was to take the command. The 
principal persons charged with this conspiracy were the earl of Ayl(^sbury, 
Lord Montgomery, Sirs George Barclay, John Fenwick, John Friend and Wil- 
liam Perkins, Major Lowick, captains Clxamock, Knightloy smd Porter, with 
messieurs Rookwood, Cooke, Goodman, Cranbourne, and oth(!rs. Of tlieso, 
Porter, Goodman and some others were admitted as witnesses; and on tluiir 
evidence, with that of Fisher, Prendergast and De k Rue, Friend, Perkins, 
Charnock, Lowick, King, Cranbourne, and Rookwood, were found guilty and 
executed. Cooke and Knightley were also found guilty; but the former wiis 
banished, the latter pardoned. 

At the execution of Friend and Perkins, the celebrated Jeremy Collier and 
two other nonjuring divines gave them absolution in sight of the ixsople with a 
solemn imposition of hands. For this they were indicted, but n(it punished. 
The two archbishops and twelve of the bishoi)s (all that were in town) pub- 
lished a declaration strongly censuring their conduct, as the dying persons 
had made no confession and expressed no abhorrence of the crime for wlxich 
they suffered. King James, who had come to Calais, after remaining there 
some weeks, retmned disconsolate to St. Gennain. He utterly denied all 
knowledge of the assassination plot; but there seems to be sufficient evidence 
of his having sanctioned this and other attempts on the life of King William. 

Sir John Fenwick was arrested at New Romney, on his way to France (June 
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llth). When he heard that the wand jury had found the bill against him, he 
prayed for a delay, offering to tell all that he knew provided he got a pardon 
and was not required to appear as a witness. The king, when this proposal 
was transmitted to him in Flanders, refused to accede to it. Fenwick then 
threw himself on his mercy,_ and .wrote him an account of the plots of the 
Jacobites, in which he mentioned the secret dealings of lords Marlborough, 
Shrewsbury, Godolphin, Bath, and Admiral RusseU with the court of St. Ger- 
main; but the duke of Devonshire told him, “that the king was acquainted 
with most of those things before.” An order therefore was issued to bring 
him to trial unless he made fuller discoveries. Fenwick then took to tamper- 
ing with the witnesses Porter and Goodman; the former betrayed the intrigue 
to the government, but the latter was induced to go to France. As he could not 
be convicted by law, his enemies took another course. Admiral Russell, with 
the king’s permission (November 6th), laid before the house of commons the 
informations of Fenwick against himself and others, and desired that they 
might be read in order to give him an opportunity of justifying himself. Fen- 
wick was brought to the bar and examined; but as he had had his information 
only at second-hand, he could not prove his assertions, and he thought it the 
wiser course not to repeat them. His papers therefore were voted to be false 
and scandalous, and it was resolved to bring in a bill to attaint him. The bill 
was vigorously opposed in all its stages; but it finally passed the commons by 
a majority of thirty-three. In the lords the divisions were still closer, the 
majority being only seven. In the minority voted the dukes of Leeds and 
Devonshire, and lords Pembroke, Simderland, Bath and Godolphin; the 
duke of Shrewsbury was absent; Marlborough voted in the majority, revenge 
proving stronger than his toryism. Fenwick was beheaded on Tower Hill 
(January 28th, 1697). 

In the course of the proceedings against Fenwick, a circumstance came to 
light which covered Lord Monmouth with disgrace. Finding himself not 
named in Fenwick’s discoveries, he wrote a paper of instructions for him to 
found his defence on, so as to implicate Godolphin and the others; and on 
Fenwick’s not doing so, he came and spoke for two hours in favour of the 
attainder. Fenwick then on a re-examination told the whole story, and Mon- 
mouth was committed to the Tower and deprived of his employments. Th.e 
king however did not wish to drive him to extremity; he sent Bishop Burnet 
to soften him, and made up his losses secretly. 

Monmouth was afterwards the celebrated earl of Peterborough, Speaker 
Onslow says of him on this occasion, “I wonder any man of honour could 
keep him company after such an attempt. He was of the worst principles of 
any man of that, or perhaps of any age; yet from some glittering in his char- 
acter he hath some admirers,” 

This was the last attempt made by the partisans of James for his restora- 
tion. Men of prudence saw that it would be nothing but a return to the 
former despotism. The whigs no loiter let their discontent get the better 
of their regard for liberty; and those among William’s ministers who had kept 
up a treacherous correspondence with their former master, gradually withdrew 
from his hopeless cause. There is certainly reason to think that some of those 
who engaged in it were not sincere, and that their object was to learn and 
defeat the plots of the Jacobites. Still the selfishness, the treachery, or at 
best the vacillation of so many of the principal public characters in the period 
succeeding the Revolution, form a picture, from which the virtuous mind will 
frequently turn with disgust. 

Before the king left England this year, he raised to the peerage the cele- 
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brated John. Somers, who had been for some time lord-keeper, and made him 
chancellor. Admiral Russell was created earl of Orford, and Lord Sunder- 
land was now made lord chamberlain. 

THE PEACE OF EYBWICK (1697 A.D.) 

The war had languished of late, and in the comae of this year it was ter- 
minated by the Peace of Ryswiek (September 20th). Louis gave up all his 
late conquests except Strasburg, and he acknowledged William as king of 
England. James published manifestoes in assertion of his rights; but Qiey 
were unheeded. It appears that Louis had proposed to William to have the 
crown settled on the prince of Wales after his death, and that the latter, who 
had no great affection for the princess Anne, consented to it. But the princess 
had a sure ally in the bigotry of her father and his queen. The idea of their 
son being reared a Protestant, and in such case he must be, filled them both 
with horror, and they rejected the proposal without hesitation. 

PAKLIAMENT POECES THE EBDUCTION OF THE AEMY (1097 A.D.) 

The peace was on the whole an honourable one, considering that all the 
advantages of the war had been on the side of France; it was also absolutely 
necessary from the exhausted state of the English finances. But William 
knew that it was likely to be little more than a truce, and in his speech to the 

g arliament (December 2nd) he gave it as his opinion, “ that for the present 
liigland cannot be safe without a land force.” The necessity however of 
reduction and economy was strongly felt, the war having caused a debt of 
seventeen millions, and a dread of standing annies as the instruments of 
despotism pervaded the minds of most people, not considering that in the 
Mutiny Bill and the necessity of annual votes of supply, they had abundant 
security against those dangers. It was therefore voted that all the troops 
raised since 1680 should bo disbanded, and it was finally rest)lvod (on the ISth) 
that ten thousand men should be the force for the ensuing year. To gild the 
pill for the monarch, and prove that they were not wanting in gratitude and 
affection to him, they voted that a sum of 700, 000^. should be granted him 
“for life” for the support of the civil list. TIae king however neglected the 
fonner vote, and when ho was next going to Holland, ho left scalecl orders 
with the regency to keep up a force of sixteen thoasand men. 

During the king’s .absence (1698) a new parliament was elected. The 
members were mostly men of revolution principles, attached to the govern- 
ment, but not very courteous to the king. Wlion on his return from the Con- 
tinent the parliament met, ho hinted in the speech from the throne (DecemlHir 
9th) his opinion of the ncccs.sity of a large land force. But the commons, 
irritated at his neglect of the vote of their prcdoco.ssors on this point, forth- 
with rasolved that it should not exceed seven thousand men, and those to be 
his majesty’s natural-bom subjects. As this last clause wont to d('i)rivo him 
of his Dutch guards, to which ho was so much attached, and of the brave 
regimente of French Protestants, the insult coupled with ingratitude (as he 
deemed it) sank deep into his mind, lie seriously resolved to abandon the 
government and retire to Holland, and he laid actually written the siioech 
which he intended to make on that occasion, when he was diverted from his 
purpose. He therefore gave his assent to the bill (February 1st, 1099). Ere 
however he dismissed his guards, he made a final appeal to the good feelings 
of the commons. He sent them (March 18tli) a message in his own hand- 
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writing, to say that all the necessary preparations were now made, and that 
he womd send them away immediately, “unless, out of consideration to him, 
the hoiise be disposed to find a way for continuing them longer in his service 
which his majesty would take very kindly.” But the commons were inexor- 
able, and the guards departed. “It was a moving sight,” says the whig 
01dmixon,“ “ to behold them marching from St. James’ park through London 
streets, taking a long farewell of the friends they left in England with kisses 
and tears in their eyes; many of 
them havuig English wives and chil- 
dren following them into a land 
strange to them, after their husbands 
and fathers had spent so many years 
in the service of that country out of 
which they were now driven.” There 
was only one regiment of these 
guards, which makes the barbarity 
the greater. We feel it impossible 
to approve of this conduct of the 
commons; though it was termed nar 
tional feeling it showed more of 
party spirit. They should have recol- 
lected, that had it not been for these 
troops, who won the battle of the 
Boyne, they would probably have no 
power over them or any other troops. 

“The foreign troops,” says Hallam,<* 

“had claims which a grateful and 
generous people should not have for- 
gotten; they were many of them the 
chivalry of Protestantism, the Hu- 
guenot gentlemen, who had lost all 
but their swords in a cause which we 
deemed our own; they were the men 
who had terrified James from White- 
hall, and brought about a deliver- (less-ine) 

ance, which, to speak plainly, we 

had neither sense nor coim^e to achieve for ourselves, or which at least we 
could never have achieved ■without enduring the convulsive throes of anarchy.” 


THB COMMONS COBECE THE KING AND THE liOEDS IN THE IHISH GBANTS 

In the following session (1700) the commons proceeded a step further in 
making the king feel their power. The lands of those who had fought on the 
side of James in Ireland, exceeding a million of acres, were forfeited, and, in 
a legal sense, were at the disposal of the cro'wn; yet still in all equity they 
shomd be applied to the public service. But William, who was of a generous 
temper, and who never could divest himself of the idea that as king he was 
entitled to all the prerogative exercised by his predecessors, had granted away 
the far greater part of them, chiefly to his mistress, Mrs. Villiers, now countess 
of Orkney, to the insatiable Portland, to Ginkel earl of Athlone, to Sidney 
Lord Romney, and to another Dutch favourite, Keppel, who had been page, 
then private secretary to the king, and who now had eclipsed Portland mhis 
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favour, and had been created earl of Albemarle. Still he had only exercised 
a lawful prerogative, and the commons were not justified in the Act of Resump- 
tion which they passed, and still less in “tacking,” as it was termcil, its pro- 
visions to a money bill in order to prevent the lords from altering tlicm. 
“This most reprehensible device,” observes Hallam,<* “ though not an unnat- 
ural consequence of their pretended right to an exclusive concern in money 
bills, had been employed m a former instance in this reign (February, 1692). 
They were again successful on this occasion; the lords recoded from their 
amendments and passed the bill at the king’s desire, who perceived that the 
fury of the commons was tending to a terrible convulsion. But the precedent 
was infinitely dangerous to their legislative power. If the commons, after 
some more attempts of the same nature, desisted from so unjTist an encroach- 
ment, it must be attributed to that which luts been the great preservative of 
the equilibrium in the English govenunont — the public voice of a reflecting 
people, averse to manifest innovation, and soon offcmlcd by the mtemperance 
of factions.” 

The king was tolerant in his own temper, and ho was pledged to the 
emperor and his Catholic allies to indulge his Catholic subjects. But the 
commons now, on the resort of priests to England and their usual imprudence, 
brought in a terrific bill to check the ^owth of popery. By this act any one 
informing c^ainst a priest exercising Iris functions was to receive .£100 reward, 
and the priest to be imprisoned for life; every person professing the popish 
religion must, after attaming the age of eighteen, take the oatlis of allegiance 
and supremacy, and subscribe the declaration against transubstantiation and 
the worship of saints, or become incapable of imicriting or purchasing lands, 
and iluring his life his next of kin being a Protcssfeint was to enjoy tlK^m. The 
lords and the king gave no opposition to the will of the commons; but the 
spirit of libertjr and equity rendered the barbarous enactment of no effect, 
and no properties were lost by it. 

FALL OF THE WHIG JUNTO; A TORY MINISTRY IN POWER 

The earl of Sunderland, foreseeing the coming storm, had already resigned 
his ofiflee of chamberlain, much gainst the wishes of the king. Lord Orfoitl, 
feaiing the commons, followed his example; the duke of Leeds was dismissecl 
from his post of president of the council. But the torios had pen’suaded the 
favourites Albemarle, and Villiers Lord Jersey, that it would b(^ for tlu! king’s 
advanUige to employ them iastead of the wings. The king hiniscilf seems to 
liave thought tliat course necessary, and in compliance with tlu* wishes of the 
torios, he consented to take the great seal from Lord Somers, the loader of the 
whig party.* VVilliiim wished him to resign it of his own accord, but this 
Somers declined doing, as it might appear to bo the result of fear or guilt. 
Tlie earl of Jemey was then sent (April 7th) to demand it; ho delivered it up 
and it was committed to Sir Nathan Wright. The duke of Shrewsbury imme- 
diately resigned. 

Wlicn the king returned from the Continent this year, ho modelled the min- 
istry to the content of the tories. (lodolphin was set again over the triisisury, 
Lord Grey of Werk, now earl of Tankemllc, Wius made privy scsal, and Roch- 
ester lord-lieutenant of Ireland; and to diminish the power of the whigs in the 
commons, their leaclcr in that house, Charles Montague, was raised to the 
peerage imder the title of baron of Halifax, Savile, marquis of Halifax, 

[i As Gardiuor^ notes, this ostablisliod the princiiile that a minister unsatisfactory to the 
house of commons must resign.] 
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having died without heirs. The ministers having advised a dissolution, a 
new parliament was summoned, and met (February 10th, 1701). 

The two great measures which were now to occupy the attention of the 
parliament were the succession and the partition treaty. 

Of all the children that the princess Anne had borne, only one had sur- 
vived. This was William Duke of Gloucester, bom in 1689. When this young 
prince had attained his ninth year, the king assigned him a peculiar establish- 
ment, and appointed the earl of Marlborough to be his governor, and Bishop 
Bumet his preceptor. But the piince having over-exerted himself on his 
birth day (July 24th, 1700), took a fever of which he died. The next heir to 
the crown was the duchess of Savoy, daughter of Henrietta, yoimgest child of 
Charles I, but her religion excluding her, the nearest Protestant to the throne 
was Sophia, dowagor-clectress of Hanover, daughter of the queen of Bohemia, 
the sister of that monarch. In the speech from the throne, the subject was 
pressed on the attention of parliament, and no time was lost in preparing a 
biU for the purpose. 

THE ACT OF SETTLEMENT AND THE TREATIES OF PARTITION (1701 A.D.) 

The Act of Settlement which was now passed, limited the succession of the 
crown to the piiucess Sophia, and the heu*s of her body being Protestants. 
It further provided, that no forcigner should hold any place of trust, civil or 
military, or take any grant from the crown; that the nation should not be 
obliged to engage in war for the defence of any dominions not belonging to 
the crown of England; that the sovereign should join in communion with the 
Church of England, and not go out of the country without the consent of par- 
liament; that no pardon should be pleadable to an impeachment; that no 
person holding an office or pension under the crown should be capable of 
sitting in the house of commons; that judges’ commissions should be made 
qmmdm se bene gesserint, and their salaries be ascertained; that all business 
properly Ixslonging to the privy council sliould be transacted there, and aU the 
rosolutioTis be signed by the councillors present, etc. 

The regard for liberty shown in this important bill certainly does honour 
to the toiios. Some of the articles seemed no doubt to reflect on the king, 
but recemt experience had shown their necessity, and futm-e experience proved 
their utility.^ There was, however, one fatal omission in the bill; the forei^ 
prince coming to the throne should have been required to surrender his 
former dominions. 

The affair of the treaty of partition was much more intricate. Charles II 
of Spain was childless; the emperor, the elector of Bavariaj and the king of 
France had all married daughters of Spain. Louis’ queen, it is true, had at 
her marriage solenmly renounced her right of succession, but the ambition of 
Louis, it was well known, would not be held in by so slender a cord; and if he 
could add the Spanish dominions to his own, his power, it was fearedj would 
be irresistible. In 1698, William having seen, from the temper of parliament, 

[* The Act of Settlement was the seal of onr constitutional laws, the complement of the 
Revolution itself and the Bill of Rights, the last groat statute which restrains the power of the 
crown, and manifests, in any conspicuous degree, a jealousy of parliament in behalf of its own 
and the subject’s iirivilegos. The battle had been fought and gained ; the Statute Book, as it 
becomes more voluminous, is less interesting in the history of our constitution ; the voice of 
petition, complaint, or remonstrance is seldom to be traced in the journals ; the crown in return 
desists altogether, not merely from the threatening or objurgatory tone of the Stuarts, but 
from that dissatisfaction sometimes apparent in the language of Willkm ; and the vessel seems 
riding in smooth water, moved by other impulses, and liable perhaps to other dangers, than 
those of the oceau-wave and the tempest. — 
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how little chance there was of prevaUing on the English nation to engage in a 
war, resolved if he could not avert the evil entirely to diminish it as much as 
possible. Louis too was, or pretended to be, satisfied to be secured in a part 
rather than have to fight for the whole. Accordingly, when William returned 
to Holland that year, a secret treaty was concluded between tlie kings of Eng- 
land and France, and the states of Holland, for partitioning the Spanish 
dominions, by which the dauphin was to have Naples and all the other Italian 
dominions of the crown of Spain, except the duchy of Milan, which was to go 
to the emperor’s second son, Chmles. The dauphmwas 
also to have the province of Guipuzcoa, in the north of 
Spain; but the crown of Spain, with all its other do- 
minions, was to go to the electoral prince of Bavaria. 

Ilic death of this young prince having frustrated 
this arrangement, a new one was concluded (March 
15th, 1700). By this the archduke Charkw WiUis to have 
Spain, the Indies, and the Netherlands, while the dau- 
phin should have Guipuzcoa and all the Italian domin- 
ions, but Milan was to be exchanged for Lorraine. 

The object proposed by William and the states was, 
to pi'eserve the balance of power as much as 
possible; but it was certainly a bold step thus 
to parcel out the Spanisli monarchy without 
the consent of the crown or peoplc of Spain. 
AccorcUugly, the pride of the Spanish nation 
was roused, imd through the arts of the French 
ambassador and his party, the king, when on 
his death-bed (November 1st), was induced to 
make a will leaving all hLs dominions to Philii) 
the second son of the dauphin.^ Louis, aft<!r 
an affected hesitation, allowed his grandson to 
accept the splendid bequest. He then used all 
his arts to obtain the acquiescence of the king 
of England and the stales, but finding thorn 
unavailing, he had incourso to stronger mosis- 
ures. By what was called the Barrier 
Treaty, Namur, Autwori), and some other 
places in the Netherlands, were garrisoned 
by Dutch troops; au<l by a scuiret and rapid 
march, the French in oiu! night surpriscnl 
and captured all these garrisons, which amounted to twelve thousand men. 
The states, to free their soldiers, and urged by the clamour of a large faction 
at home, and the terror of the French arms now at their doors, acknowledged 
PhUip, and King William found it necessary to follow their example (April 
17th, 1701). 

It is asserted that Louis scattered his gold with no sparing hand among 
the members of the English parliament, in order to avert the dang<ir of a war. 
Be this as it may, his game was played effectually in tliat assembly. The 
peers (March 21st) presented an address condemnatory of “tluit fatal trciaty” 
of partition, and the commons, after a furious debate, in which Mr. Howe, a 
zealous jacobite, termed it a “felonious treaty,” ma<le a still stronger address, 
and then proceeded to impeach the earls of Portland and Orford, and the 
lords Somers and Halifax, for their sliare in it. Disputes, jiowever, arising 
between the two houses, the commons infused to go on with the impeach- 
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meats, under the pretext that they could not expect justice, and the lords then 
acquitted the accused peers. 

THE DEATH OP JAMES H, 1701, AND OP WILLIAM m, 1702 

The war spirit, however, was on the increase in the country, and the king 
on his return to the Continent was party (September 7th) to a second grand 
alUance with the emperor of Austria and the states for procuring the Nether- 
lands and the Italian dominions of the crown of Spain for the emperor, and 
for preventing the union of France and Spain under the one government. Just 
at this tune, an event occurred which roused the indignation of the whole 
English nation against Louis. King James died September 16th, 1701, and 
Louis, who had promised the dying monarch to recognise his son as king of 
England, performed that promise under the influence of the celebrated MadSne 
de Maintenon, in opposition to his wisest ministers. William immediately 
ordered his ambassador to quit the court of France without takiug leave, and 
the French secretary of legation was required to depart from England. The 
city of London made an address, expressive of their indignation at the con- 
duct of the court of France, and their resolution to stand by the king in the 
defence of his person and just rights; and similar addresses soon poured in 
from all parts of the kingdom. 

The cuiTent had evidently sot in against the timid anti-national policy 
of the tories, and the sagacious Sunderland when consulted by the king 
strongly advised him to discard his tory ministers and bring in the whigs. 
William wrote to Lord Somers, their acknowledged leader, for his advice, 
and that statesman urged him to dissolve the parliament, and to rely on the 
present temper of the nation. Accordingly, the king soon after h& return 
acted in conformity with that counsel. 

When the new parliament met (December 30th), the tories proved stronger 
in it than had been anticipated, but many of them were of that moderate party 
which was headed by Harley, whose election to the office of speaker was 
carried by a majority of either four or fourteen. The speech from the throne, 
the composition of Somers, was a most able piece, showing the danger of 
England and of Europe, and calling on the parliament to act with vigour and 
unanimity. The two houses responded to the royal call; they voted ninety 
thousand men for the land and sea service; a bill was passed for attainting 
the protended prince of Wales, and another obli^ng all persons employed in 
church and state to abjure him, and swear to William as rightful and lawful 
king, and his heirs, according to the Act of Settlement. 

The nation had not been so united or the king so popular at any time 
since the Revolution; but William was not fated to enjoy the happy residts. 
He felt his constitution to be so greatly broken, that he had told Lord Port- 
land this winter, in confidence, that he could not expect to live another 
summer. Toward the end of February (1702), as he was riding through 
Bushy Park, on his way to Hampton Court, he put his horse to the gallop 
on the level sod: but the animal stumbled and fell, and the king’s collar-bone 
was broken. ‘ It was set immediately, and he was brought back to Kensing- 
ton. For some days he seemed in no danger whatever; but one day (Mar^ 
3), after walking for some time in the gallery, he sat down on a couch and 
fell asleep. He awoke with a shivering fit. A fever ensued; he grew worse 

* It was malicicualy remarked that the horse he rode had formerly belonged to Sir John 
Kciuwick, Aft his fall was ascribed to a mole hill, the Jacobites in their political compotations 
used to drink to the health of " the little gentleman in black velvet,” 
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daily; on Sunday (7tli) he received the sacrament from Archbishop Tenison 
and at eight o’clock next morning he breathed his last, in the fifty-second year 
of his age.? As a fitting close to this great career, we niay quote the estimate 
of Macaulay, whose History of England is really a history chiefly of William 
III of Orange. Macaulay’s sister, Lady Tkevelyan, in her preface to the last 
volume of her brother’s works, calls William, Macaulay’s “ great hero.’ ® 

Macaulay’s Estvnate of William III 

Nature had largely endowed William with the qualities of a great rulp; 
and education had developed those qualities in no coromon degree. With 
strong natural sense, and rare force of will, he found himself, when first his 
mind began to open, a fatherless and motherless chUcl, the chief of a ^eat 
but depressed and disheartened party, and the heir to vast and indefinite 
pretensions, which excited the dread and averaion of the oligarcliy then 
supreme in the United Provinces. He yros scarcely fifteen years old when 
all the domestics who were attached to liis interest, or who onjoye( I any share 
of his confidence, were removed from under his roof by the jealous govern- 
ment. He remonstrated witli energy beyond Ms years, but in vain. Vigilant 
observers saw the tears more than once rise in the eyes of the young stale 
prisoner. His health, naturally delicate, sank for a time imder the emotions 
which his desolate situation had produced. Such situations bewilder and 
unnerve the weak, but call forth all the strength of the strong. Surrounded 
by snares in which an ordinary youth would have perishcil, William learned 
to tread at once warily and firmly. Long before he reached manhood ho 
knew how to keep seci'ots, how to baffle curiosity by dry and guanlcd answers, 
how to conceal all passions under the same show of grave traiKpullity. Mean- 
while he made litflo proficiency in fashionable or literary accomplishments. 
'The manners of the l)utch nobility of that age wanted the grace which wtus 
foimd in the highest perfection among tlie gentlemen of Franco, and which, 
in an inferior degi'ee, embellished the com*t of England; and his manners 
were altogether Dutch. Even his counti'jnnon thought him bluut._ To for- 
eigners he often seemed churlish. In his intercourse with the world in g(uieral 
he appeared ignorant or negligent of those arts which double the value of a 
favour and take away the sting of a refusal. He was little inUmisled in 
letters or science. The discoveries of Newton and Leibnitz, the i)oenis of 
Dryden and Boileau, were unknown to him. Dramatic performanct's tired 
him. lie had indeed some Udent for sarcasm, and not seldom em[)loyc(l, 
quite unconsciously, a natural rhetoric, quaint, indeed, but vigorous and 
original. For all persecution he felt a fixed aversion, which he av()W(«l, not 
only where the avowal was obviously politic, but on occasion where it seemed 
that his interest would have been promoted by dissiniulatiou or l)y sik'nce. 
Hia theological opinions, however, were even more decided than those of his 
ancestors. The tenet of predestination was the keystone of his religion. 
He often declared that, if ho were to abandon that tenet, he must abandon 
with it all belief in a superintending Providence, and must become a more 
Epicurean. Except in this single inshmee, all the sap of his vigorous mind 
was early drawn away from the speculative to the practicid. Th<( faculties 
which are necessary for the conduct of important business ripened in him at 
a time of life when they have scarcely begun to blossom in ordinary men. 
Since Octavius the world had seen no such instance of precocious statesman- 
ship. Skilful diplomatists were surprised to hear the weighty observations 
which at seventeen the prince made on public affairs, and still more surprised 
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to see a lad, in situations in which he mi^ht have been expected to betray 
strong passion, preserve a composure as imperturbable as their own. At 
eighteen he sat among the fathers of the commonwealth, grave, discreet, and 
judicious as the oldest among them. At twentj-one, in a day of gloom 
terror, he was placed at the head of the administration. At twenty-three 
he was renowned tliroughout Europe as a soldier and a politician. He had 
put domestic factions under his feet: he was the soul of a mighty coalition; 
and he had contended with honour in the field against some of the greatest 
generals of the age. 

His personal tastes were those rather of a warrior than of a statesman, 
but he, like his great-grandfather, the silent prince who founded the Batavian 
commonwealth, occupies a far fdgher place among statesmen than among 
warriors. The event of battles, indeed, is not an unfailing test of the abilities 
of a commander, and it would be peculiarly unjust to apply this test to Wil- 
liam; for it was liis fortune to be almost always opposed to captains who were 
consummate masters of their art, and to troops far superior in discipline to 
his own. Yet there is reason to believe that he was by no means equal, as a 
general in the field, to some who ranked far below him in intellectual powers. 
To those whom he trusted he spoke on this subject with the m ag nanimous 
frankness of a man who had done great things, and who could well afford 
to acknowledge some deficiencies. He had never, he said, served an appren- 
ticeship to the military profession. He had been placed, while still a boy, 
at the head of an army. Among his officers there had been none competent 
to instruct him. His own blunders and tlieir consequences had been his 
only lessons. “ I would give,” he once exclaimed, “ a good part of my estates 
to have served a few campaigns under the prince of Cond6 before I had to 
command against him.” It is not improbable that the circumstance which 
prevented William from attaining any eminent dexterity in strategy may 
have been favourable to the general vigour of his intellect. If his battles 
were not those of a great tactician, they entitled him to be called a great 
man. No disaster could for one moment deprive him of his firmness or of 
the entire possession of all his faculties. His defeats were repaired with 
such marvellous celerity that, before his enemies had sung the Te Deum, he 
was again ready for conflict; nor did his adverse fortune ever deprive him 
of the respect and confidence of his soldiers. 

That respect and confidence he owed in no small measure to his personal 
courage. Courage, in the degree which is necessary to carry a soldier without 
disgrace through a campaign, is possessed, or might, under proper training, 
be acquired, by the great majority of men. But courage like that of William 
is rare indeed. He was proved by every test; by war, by wounds, by pain- 
ful and depressing maladies, by raging seas, by the imminent and constant 
risk of assassination, a risk which has shaken very strong nerves, a risk which 
severely tried even the adamantine fortitude of Cromwell. Yet none could 
ever discover what that thing was which the prince of Orange feared. His 
advisers could with dfficulty induce him to take any precaution against the 
pistols and daggers of conspirators. Old sailors were amazed at the composure 
which he preserved amidst roaring breakers on a perilous coast. In battle 
his bravery made him conspicuous even among tens of thousands of brave 
warriors, drew forth the generous applause of hostile armies, and was never 
questioned even by the injustice of hostile factions. During his five cam-' 
paigns he exposed himself like a man who sought for death, was always 
foremost in the charge and last in the retreat, fought, sword in hand, in the 
thickest press, and, with a musket ball in his arm and the blood streaming 
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over his cuirass, still stood his ground and waved his hat xinder the hottest 
fire. His friends adjured him to take more care of a life invaluable to his 
country; and his most illustrious antagonist, the great Cond6, remarked, 
after the bloody day of Seneffe, that the jirince of Orange had in all things 
borne himself like an old general except in exposing himself like a young 
soldier. William denied that he was guilty of temerity. It was, he said, 
from a sense of duty and on a cool ccJculation of what the public interest 
required that he was always at the post of danger. The troops which ho 
commanded had been little used to war, and shrank from a close encounter 
with the veteran soldiery of France. It was necessary that their loader 
should show them how battles were to bo won. And in truth more tliau 
one day which had seemed hopelessly lost was retrieved by the hardihood 
with which he rallied his broken battalions and cut down with his own 
hand the cowards who set the example of flight. Sometimes, however, it 
seemed that he had a strange pleasure in veuturmg his person. It was 
remarked that his spirits were never so high and his manners never so 
gracious and easy as amidst the tumult and carnage of a battle. Ev<'.n in 
his pastimes ho liked the excitement of danger. Cards, chess, and billiards 
gave him no pleasure. The chase was his favourite recreation; and he loved 
it most when it was most hazardous. His leaps were sometimes such that 
his boldest companions did not like to follow him. He seems even to have 
thought the most hardy field sports of England effeminate, and to have pined 
in the great park of Windsor for the game which he had been used to drive 
to bay in the forests of Guelders, wdves, and wild boars, and huge stags 
with sixteen antlers. 

The audacity of his spirit was the more remarkable because his physical 
organisation was unusually delicate. From a child he had been weak and 
sickly. In the prime of manhood his complaints had been aggravated by 
a severe attack of small-pox. He was asthmatic and consumptive. His 
slender frame was sliaken by a constant hoarse cough. Ho could not sleep 
unless his head was propped by several pillows, and could scarcely draw his 
breath in any but the piuest air. Cruel headaches frequently tortured him. 
Exertion soon fatigued him. The physicians constantly kept up the hopes 
of his enemies by fixing some date beyond which, if there were anything cer- 
tain in medical science, it was impossible that his broken constitution could 
hold out. Yet, through a life which was one long disease, the force of his 
mind never failed, on any great occasion, to bear up his suffering and languid 
body. 

He was bom with violent passions and quick sensibilities, but the strength 
of his emotions was not suspected by the world. From the multitude his joy 
and his grief, his affection and his resentment, were hidden by a phleginal.ic 
serenity, which made him pass for the most coldblooded of mankind. Thoscs 
who brought him good news could seldom detect any sign of pleasure. Those 
who saw him after a defeat looked in vain for any trace of vexation. He 
praised and reprimanded, rewarded and punished, with the stern tranquillity 
of a Mohawk chief : but those who knew him well and saw him near wore 
aware that under all this ice a fierce fire was constantly burning. It was 
seldom that anger deprived him of power over himself. But when he was 
really enraged the first outbreak of his passion was terrible. It was indeed 
scarcely safe to approach him. On these rare occasions, however, as soon as 
he regained his s^ command, he made such ample reparation to those whom 
he had wronged as tempted them to wish that he would go into a fury again. 
His affection was as impetuous as his wi-ath. Where ho loved, he loved with 
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the whole energy of his strong mind. When death separated him from what 
he loved, the few who witnessed his agonies trembled for his reason and his 
life. 

To a very small circle of intimate friends, on whose fidelity and secrecy he 
could absolutely depend, he was a different man from the reserved and stoical 
William whom the multitude supposed to be destitute of human feelings. 
He was kind, cordial, open, even convivial and jocose, would sit at table many 
hours, and would bear his full share in festive conversation. Highest in hM 
favour stood a gentleman of his household named Bentinck, sprung from a 
noble Batavian race, and destined to be the foimder of one of the great patri- 
cian houses of England. The fidelity of Bentinck had been tried by no com- 
mon test. It was while the United Provinces were struggling for existence 
against the French power that the young prince on whom ^ their hopes were 
fiixed was seized by_ the small-pox. That disease had been fatal to many 
members of his family, and at first wore, in his case, a peculiarly malignant 
aspect. The public consternation was great. The streets of the Hague were 
crowded from daybreak to sunset by persons anxiously asking how his high- 
ness was. At length his comfjlaint took a favourable turn. His escape was 
attributed partly to his own singular equanimity, and partly to the intrepid 
and indefatigable friendship of Bentinck. From the hands of Bentinck alone 
William took food and medicine. By Bentinck alone William was lifted from 
his bed and laid down in it. “ Whemer Bentinck slept or not while I was iU,” 
said William to Temple with great tenderness, ‘ ‘ I know not. But this I Imow, 
that, through sixteen days and nights, I never once called for anything but 
that Bentinck was instantly at my side.” Before the faithful servant had 
entirely performed his task, he had himself caught the contagion. Still, 
however, he bore up against drowsiness and fever till his master was pro- 
nounced convalescent. Then, at length, Bentinck asked leave to go home. It 
was time : for his limbs would no longer support him. He was in great danger, 
but recovered, and, as soon as he loft his bed, hastened to the army, where, 
during many sharp campai^, he was ever found, as he had been in peril of a 
different kind, close to William’s side. 

Such was the origin of a friendship as warm and pure as any that ancient 
or modem history records. The descendants of Bentinck still preserve many 
letters written by William to their ancestor: and it is not too much to say that 
no person who has not studied those letters can form a correct notion of the 
prince’s character. He whom even his admirers generally accounted the most 
distant and frigid of men here forgets all distinctions of rank, and pours out all 
his thoughts with the ingenuousness of a schoolboy. He imparts without 
reserve secrets of the highest moment. He explains with perfect simplicity 
vast designs affecting all the governments of Europe. There is a singi^ 
charm in such letters, penned by a man whose irresistible energy and inflexible 
firamess extorted the respect of Ms enemies, whose cold and ungracious de- 
meanour repelled the attachment of almost all his partisans, and whose mind 
was occupied by gigantic schemes wMch have changed the face of the world. 

His kindness was not misplaced. Bentinck was early pronoimced by 
Temple to be the best and truest servant that ever prince had tne good fortune 
to possess, and continued through life to merit that honourable character. 

William was not less fortunate in marriage than in friendship. Yet his 
marriage had not at first promised much domestic happiness. His choice had 
been determined cMefly by political considerations: nor did it seem likely 
that any strong affection would grow up between a handsome ^1 of sixteen, 
well disposed indeed, and natur^y intelligent, but ignorant and simple, and 
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a bridegroom who, though he had not completed hia twenty-eighth year, was 
in constitution older than her father, whose manner was chilling, and whose 
head was constantly occupied by public business or by field sports. For a 
time William was a negligent husband. He was indeed drawn away from his 
wife by other women, particularly by one of her ladies, Elizabeth Villiers, who, 
though destitute of personal attractions, and disfigmed by a hideous squint, 
possessed talents which well fitted her to partake his cares. He was indeed 
ashamed of his errors, and spared no pains to conceal them ; but, in spite of 
all his precautions, Mary well knew that he was not strictly faithful to her. 
She, however, bore her injuries with a meekness and patience which deserved, 
and gradually obtained, William’s esteem and gratitude. Her generous 
affection completely gained the heart of William. Till the sad day when he 
was carried away in fits from her dying bed, there was entire friendship and 
confidence between them. Many of her letters to him are extant ; and they 
contain abundant evidence that this inan, unamiable as he was in the eyes of 
the multitude, had succeeded in inspiring a beautiful and virtuous woman, 
born his superior, with a passion fond even to idolatry. 

William had long observed the contest between the English factions 
attentively, but without feeling a strong predilection for either side. Nor in 
truth did he ever to the end of his life, become either a whig or a tory. He 
wanted that which is the common groundwork of both characters ; for he 
never became an Englishman. He saved England, it is true ; but he never 
loved her, and he never obtained her love. To him she was always a land of 
exile, visited with reluctance and quitted with delight. Even when he rend- 
ered to her those services of which, at this day, we feel the happy effects, her 
welfare was not his chief object. Whatever patriotic feeling he had was for 
Holland. Yet even his affection for the land of his birth was subordinate to 
another feeling which early became supreme in his soul. That feeling was 
enmity to Prance, and to the magnificent king who, in more than one sense, 
represented Prance, and who to virtues and accomplishments eminently 
French joined in large measure that unquiet, unscrupulous, and vain- 
glorious ambition which has repeatedly drawn on France the resentment 
of Europe. 

It was in the agony of that conflict, when peasants were flying in terror 
before the French invaders, when hundreds of fair gardens and pleasure 
houses were buried beneath the waves, when the deliberations of the states 
were inteiTupted by the fainting and the loud weeping of ancient senators 
who could not bear the thought of surviving the freedom and glory of their 
native land, that William had been called to the head of affairs. For a time it 
seemed to him that resistance was hopeless. He looked round for succour, 
and looked in vain. Spain was unnerved, Germany distracted, England 
corrupted. Nothing seemed left to the young stadholder but to perish 
sword in hand, or to be the .®neas of a great emigration, and to create another 
Holland in countries beyond the tyranny of France. The French monarchy 
was to him what the Roman republic was to Hannibal, what the Ottoman 
power was to Scanderbeg, what the southern domination was to Wallace. 

To the confidence which the heroic fatalist placed in his high destiny and 
in his sacred cause is to be partlyattributed his singular indifference to danger. 
He had a great work to do ; and till it was done nothing could harm him. 
Therefore it was that, in spite of the prognostications of physicians, he recov- 
ered from maladies which seemed hopeless, that bands of assassins conspired 
in vain against his life, that the open skiff to which he trusted himself on a 
starless mght, on a raging ocean, and near a treacherous shore, brought him 
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safe to land, and that, on twenty fields of battle, the cannon balls passed him 
by to right and left. The ardour and perseverance with which he devoted 
himself to his mission have scarcely any parallel in history. In comparison 
with his great object he held the lives of other men as cheap as his own. It was 
but too much the habit, even of the most humane and generous soldiers of 
that age, to think very lightly of the bloodshed and devastation inseparable 
from great martial exploits; and the heart of William was steeled, not only by 
professional insensibility, but by that sterner insensibility which is the effect 
of a sense of duty. Three great coalitions, three long and bloody wars in 
which aU Emope from the Vistula to the western ocean was in arms, are to 
be ascribed to his unconquerable energy. He was in truth far better qualified 
to save a nation than to adorn a court. In the highest parts of statesmanship, 
he had no equal among his contemporaries. He had formed plans not inferior 
in grandeiu' and boldness to those of Richelieu, and had carried them into 
effect with a tact and wariness worthy of Mazarin. Two countries, the seats 
of civil liberty and of the reformed faith, had been preserved by his wisdom 
and courage from extreme perils. Holland he had delivered from foreign, and 
England from domestic foes. Obstacles apparently insurmountable had been 
interposed between him and the ends on which he was intent; and those 
obstacles his genius had turned into stepping stones. Under his dexterous 
management the hereditary enemies of his house had helped him to mount a 
throne; and the persecutors of his religion had helped him to rescue his religion 
from persecution. Fleets and armies, collected to withstand him, had, without 
a struggle, submitted to his orders. Factions and sects, divided by mortal 
antipathies, had recognised him as their common head. Without carnage, 
without devastation, he had won a victory compared with which all the vic- 
tories of Gustavus and Turenne were insignificant. In a few weeks he had 
chafed the relative position of all the states in Europe, and had restored the 
equfiibrium which the preponderance of one power had destroyed. Foreign 
nations did ample justice to his great qualities. In every continental country 
where Protestant congregations met, fervent thanks were offered to God, who, 
from among the progeny of his servants, Maurice, the deliverer of Germany, 
and William, the deliverer of Holland, had raised up a third deliverer, the 
wisest and mightiest of all. At Vienna, at Madrid, nay, at Rome, the valiant 
and sagacious heretic was held in honour as the chief of the great confederacy 
against the house of Bourbon; and even at VersaUles the hatred which ho 
inspired was largely mingled with admiration. 

Here he was less favourably judged. In truth, our ancestors saw him in 
the worst of all lights. By the French, the Germans, and the Italians, he was 
contemplated at such a distance that only what was great could be discerned, 
and that small blemishes were invisible. To the Dutch he was brought close, 
but he was himself a Dutchman. In his intercourse with them he was seen to 
the best advantage, he was perfectly at his ease with them; and from among 
them he had chosen his earnest and dearest friends. But to the English he 
appeared in a most unfortunate point of view. He was at once too near to 
them and too far from them. He lived among them, so that the smallest 
peculiarity of temper or manner could not escape their notice. Yet he lived 
apart from them, and was to the last a foreigner in speech, tastes, and habits. 

One of the chief functions of our sovereigns had long been to preside over 
the society of the capital. That function Charles 11 had performed with im- 
mense success. His easy bow, his good stories, his style of dancing and play- 
ing tennis, the sound of his cordial laugh, were familiar to all London. One 
day he was seen among the elms of St. j ames’s park chatting with Dryden 
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about poetry. Another day his arm was on Tom Durfey’s shoulder; and his 
majesty was taking a second, while his companion sang “Phillida, Phillida,” 
or “To horse, brave boys, to Newmarket, to horse.” James, with much less 
vivacity and good nature, was accessible, and, to people who did not cross 
him, civil. But of this soeiableness William was entirely destitute. He sel- 
dom came forth from his closet; and, when he appeared in the public rooms, 
he stood among the crowd of courtiers and ladies, stern and abstracted, making 
no jest and smHing at none. His freezing look, Ws silence, the dry and concise 
answers which he uttered when he could keep silence no longer, disgusted 
noblemen and gentlemen who had been accustomed to be dapped on the back 
by their royal masters, called Jack or Harry, congratulated about race cups 
or rallied about actresses. The women missed the homage due to their sex. 
They observed that the king spoke in a somewhat imperious tone even to the 
wife to whom he owed so much, and whom he sincerely loved and esteemed. 
They were amused and shocked to see him, when the Princess Anne dined 
with him, and when the first green peas of the year were put on the table, 
devour the whole dish without offering a spoonful to her royal highness; and 
they pronounced that this great soldier and politician was no better than a 
Low Dutch bear. 

One misfortune, which was imputed to him as a crime, was his bad English. 
He spoke our language, but not well. His accent was foreign, his diction was 
inelegant; and his vocabulary seems to have been no larger than was necessary 
for Ine transaction of business. To the difficulty which he felt in expressing 
himself, and to his consciousness that his pronunciation was bad, must 
partly ascribed the taciturnity and the short answers which gave so much 
offence. Our literature he was incapable of enjoying or of understanding. 

He never once, during his whole reign, showed himself at the theatre. 
The poets who wrote Pindaric verses in his praise complained that their flights 
of sublimity were beyond his comprehension. Those who are acquainted 
with the paneg5nical odes of that age will perhaps be of opinion that he did 
not lose much by his ignorance. 

It is true that his wife did her best to supply what was wanting, and that 
she was excellently qualified to be the head of the court. She was En^ish by 
birth, and English also in her tastes and feelings. Her face was handsome, 
her port majestic, her temper sweet and lively, her manners affable and grace- 
M. Her understanding, though very imj^rfectly cultivated, was quick. 
There was no want of feminine wit and shrewdness in her conversation; and 
her letters were so well expressed that they deserved to be well spelt. She 
took much pleasure in the lighter kinds of literature, and did something 
towards bringing books into fashion among ladies of quality. The stainless 
purity of her private life and the strict attention which she paid to her religious 
duties were the more respectable, because she was singularly free from cen- 
soriousness, and discouraged scandal as much as vice. 

William’s end was worthy of his life. His intellect was not for a moment 
clouded. BQs fortitude was the more admirable because he was not willing 
to die. He had very lately said to one of those whom he most loved: “You 
know that I never feared death; there have been times when I should have 
wished it; but, now that tHs great new prospect is opening before me, I do 
wish to stay here a little longer.” Yet no weakness, no querulousness, dis- 
graced the noble close of that noble career. To the physicians the king 
returned his thanks graciously and gently. “ I know that you have done aU 
that skill and learning could do for me : but the case is beyond your art ; and I 
submit.” Prom the words which escaped him he seemed to be frequently 
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engaged in mental prayer. Burnet and Tenison remained many hours in the 
sick room. He professed to them his firm belief in the truth of the Christian 
religion, and received the sacrament from their hands with great seriousness. 
The antechambers were crowded all night with lords and privy councillors. 
He ordered several of them to be called in, and exerted himself to take leave 
of them with a few kind and cheerful words. Among the English who were 
admitted to his bedside were Devonshire and Ormonde. 

But there were in the crowd those who felt as no Englishman could feel, 
friends of his youth who had been true to him, and to whom he had been true, 
through all vicissitudes of fortune; who had served him with unalterable 
fidelity when his secretaries of state, his treasury and his admiralty had 
betrayed him; who had never on any field of battle, or in an atmosphere 
tainted with loathsome and deadly disease, shrunk from placing their own 
lives in jeopardy to save his, and whose truth he had at the cost of his own 
popularity rewarded with bounteous munificence. He strained his feeble 
voice to thank Auverquerque for the affectionate and loyal services of thirty 
years. To ^bemarle he gave the keys of his closet, and of his private drawers. 
“You know,” he said, “what to do with them.” By this time he could 
scarcely respire. “Can this,” he said to the physicians, “last long?” He 
was told that the end was approaching. 

He swallowed a cordial, and asked for Bentinck. Those were his last 
articulate words. Bentinck instantly came to the bedside, bent down, and 
placed his ear close to the king’s mouth. The lips of the d3dng man moved; 
but nothing could be heard. The king took the hand of his earliest friend, 
and pressed it tenderly to his heart. In that moment, no doubt, all that had 
cast a slight passing cloud over their long and pure friendship was forgotten. 
It was now between seven and eight in the morning. He closed his eyes, and 
gasped for breath. The bishops knelt down and read the commendatory 
prayer. When it ended William was no more. 

When his remains were laid out, it was found that he wore next to his skin 
a small piece of black silk riband. The lords in waiting ordered it to be taken 
off. It contained a gold ring and a lock of the hair of Mary.e 





CHAPTER XII 
QUEEN ANNE 

[1702-1714 A.D.] 

The successor to the throne was in the thirty-eighth year of her age. 
She had always been remarkably firm in her attachments to the Protestant 
religion, and her inclination was strong to the tory party. This, however, 
was much controlled by the great influence exercised over her mind by Lady 
Marlborough [formerly Sarah Jennings], who was a whig, which led to a hope 
that the high tory party would not be dominant during her reign. In her 
familiar intercourse with Lord and Lady Marlborough, the queen called her- 
self and was called by them Mrs. Morley, and they were Mr. and Mrs. Freeman. 
When waited on by the privy-council the day of H^liam’s death, she spoke 
with great respect of that monarch, and announced her intention of treading 
in his steps. She renewed this declaration in her speech to the parliament, and 
her resolution was communicated without loss of time to the states-general, 
who had been overwhelmed with affliction at the news of the king’s demise. 

King William, with that noble spirit of patriotism, and of regard for the 
interests of Europe in general, which distinguished him, though aware of 
the treache^ of Marlborough to himself, had destined him to the command 
of the English troops in the approaching war, for of his military and diplo- 
matic talents he had the highest opmion. For this reason he had confided 
to him the task of negotiating the Grand Alliance, and Marlborough’s con- 
duct of it had fully justified his anticipations. The queen now declared that 
nobleman captain-general of the land-forces in England, and appointed him 
her ambassador at the Hague, whither he repaired without delay (28th) to 
assure the states of the intentions of his royal mistress, and to arrange the 
plan of the ensuing campaign. 

The commons settled on the queen for life the revenue of £700,000 a 
year enjoyed by the late king, £100,000 of which she assured them she would 
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annually devote to the national service. The oath of abjuration was taken 
by all persons without any difficulty. 

In lorming her ministry Queen Anne gave the preference to the tories. 
Lords Halifax and Somers were dismissed; the duke of Leeds was sworn 
of the privy-council; Godolphin was made treasurer, Nottingham and Sir 
Charles Hedges secretaries, Normanby privy-seal, and Sir Nathan Wright 
chancellor; while of the whigs the duke of Somerset was president of the 
council, and the duke of Devonshire lord steward. Anne made her husband. 
Prince George, generalissimo of all her forces by sea and land, and Sir Geoi^e 
Rooke vice-admiral of England. Seymour, Howe, Harcourt, and other 
tories also obtained emplosnnents. 

On the very same day (May 16th), as had been previously arranged, war 
was declared against France at London, Vienna, and the Hague. In the 
beginning of July Marlborough took the command of the allied army in 
Flanders. He forthwith crossed the Maas and advanced to Hamont. The 
caution of the Dutch field-deputies restraining him from action, no battle 
was fought in Flanders this campaign; but by the capture of Venloo and 
other pl^s on the Maas, and finally of Li^e, the navigation of that river 
was completely opened. With this last acquisition the campaign closed. 

It had been the plan of King William to send an expedition against Cadiz. 
The queen’s ministry, in pursuance of that design, fitted out a fleet of thirty 
ships of the line, which, joined with twenty Dutch men-of-war, with frigates 
and transports, and carrying a body of fourteen thousand men, was destined 
for that service. The supreme command was given to the duke of Ormonde; 
Sir George Rooke commanded the fleet under him. On the 23rd of August 
the expedition arrived off Cadiz; but, instead of landing at once, three days 
were spent in debates and discussions about the place of landing and other 
matters which should have been arranged long before. By this delay time 
was given to the marquis Villadarias, the captain-general of Andalusia, to 
store the city with provisions and to place a boom across the mouth of the 
harbour. The English commanders resolved to reduce the forts on the main- 
land, instead of debarking in the isle of Leon; they therefore landed in the 
bay of Bulls, and advanced to Rota, which was given up by the governor; 
they thence moved to Port St. Mary’s, a wealthy town; they found it deserted, 
and they fell at once to the work of plunder and destruction, not even sparing 
the churches. By this conduct they completely alienated the minds of the 
Andalusians from themselves and their cause; and seeing but slender hopes 
of any final success, they resolved to abandon the enterprise. They departed 
(September 30th), as Stanhope, one of those in command, expressed it, “ with 
a great deal of plunder and of infamy.” The naval and military commanders 
charged each other with the blame of the failure. 

Fortune, however, seemed resolved to save them from the popular indig- 
nation at home. They learned on the coast of Portugal that the great Cadiz 
plate-fleet had put into Vigo bay, in Gallicia, and they resolved to attempt 
its capture. On reaching that bay (October 22nd) they found the entrance 
defended by a boom and two ruinous old towers; while the convoying ships 
of war, of which ten were French, lay moored along the shore, and the pea- 
santry were all in arms. Ormonde landed with two thousand men, and reduced 
the towers; the English ships broke the boom; but while the ships of war 
gave them occupation, the galleons ran further up the gulf to try to save 
their cargoes; the English, however, soon overtook them. The crews then 
began to fling the cargoes into the sea, and to burn the galleons, but six of 
them and seven ships of war were captured. The total loss of the Spaniards 
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exceeded eight millions of dollars, of which the captors did not get more than 
one-half. 

Admiral Benbow, a brave and able seaman, but rude and rough in his 
manners, was at this time in the West Indies with a squadron of ten ships. 
He fell in (August 19th) with a French squadron of equal force, under M. 
de Casse. A running fight was maintained for several days; but Benbow 
foimd that the greater part of his captains neglected his orders, and would 

not come into action. His right 
leg being broken by a chain-shot 
(24th), and, his captains still con- 
tinuing refractory, he gave up the 
chase and bore for Jamaica, where 
he ordered a court-martial to be 
held on six of them; and two, Kirby 
and Wade, were sentenced to be 
shot, which sentence was executed 
at Plymouth, when they were sent 
home. Benbow died of his wounds 
at Kingston. 

During the summer the parlia- 
ment was dissolved, and a new one 
summoned. When it met (Octo- 
ber 20th) it proved tory and high- 
church.^ In its address to the 
queen it reflected on the memory 
of the late king, saying, for exam- 
ple, that Marlborough h^ retrieved 
the ancient §lory and honour of the 
English nation. It was proposed 
to substitute the word mainlined 
for that invidious term, but the 
proposal was rejected by a large 
majority. They also talked of the 
church being restored to its due 
rights and privileges. As the dis- 
senters all belonged to the whig 
party, the commons now opened a battery on them, which long continued 
in operation. This was the bill for preventing occasional conformity; for 
many of the dissenters, viewing the different sects of Protestants as merely 
different forms of the common Christianity, made no scruple to conform to 
the Church of England, by taking the test and receiving the sacrament in it, 
as a qualification for office, but still adhered to their own sect. The pride 
of the church party had also been wounded by the imprudent vanity and 
insolence of Sir Humphrey Edwin, the lord mayor of London in 1697, who 
went to the meeting-house of Pinners’ hall with all the insignia of his civic 
dignity. The bill now brought in enacted penalties against persons in office 
who should frequent dissenters’ meeting-houses. It passed the commons 
by a large majority, but the lords made sundry amendments in it, which 
the commons would not admit, and it thus was lost for this session. 

At the desire of the queen, an annual income of £100,000 was voted to 

The distinction between high and low-churchmen had lately come up. The former were 
so denominated from their claims to high sacerdotal power both in church and state, the latter 
from the opposite character. 
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her consort in case of his surviving her. The earl of Marlborough having 
been created a duke for his services in the late campaign, the queen informed 
the house of commons that she had granted him £5,000 a year out of the 
post-office revenue for his life, and that she wished an act to be passed for 
continuing it to his heirs; but the commons were indignant at the proposal, 
asserting, with truth, that he had been abundantly remunerated for his 
services; and the duke prudently requested the queen to recall her message. 

We shall now briefly narrate in continuity the events of the war of the 
Succession, by land and sea, in which the troops and fleets of the queen of 
England were engaged. Our narrative will extend over a space of eight 
years. 

The campaign of 1703 was opened by the capture of the city of Bonn, in 
the electorate of Cologne: the towns of Huy, Limburg, and Guelder were 
also reduced; but the energy of Marlborough was so cramped by the caution 
and dilatoriness of the Dutch, that he could venture on no action of impor- 
tance. In this year the king of Portugal and the duke of Savoy joined the 
confederacy, and the archduke Charles assumed the title of king of Spain. 
He came to England in the close of the year, and, having partaken of the 
Christmas festivities of the court, was conveyed by Sir George Rooke, with 
a powerful squadron, to Lisbon. 

BLENHEIM (AXTGHST 13TH, 1704) 

The year 1704 opened with gloomy prospects for the confederates. The 
emperor, pressed by the Hungarians, who were in rebellion, on one side, and 
by the Bavarians and French on the other, and totally unprovided with 
troops, was expecting every day to be besieged in his capital. Marlborough, 
who saw that, if the emperor was forced to yield the confederation was at an 
end, resolved to make a bold effort to relieve him. He secretly arranged his 
plans with Prince Eugene of Savoy, the imperial general, and then, pretend- 
mg to his own government and the states that his object was merely to act 
on the Moselle, he induced the latter to be content with the protection of 
their own troops, and allow him to open the campaign where he proposed. & 

It was entirely Marlborough’s own idea, and at the same time his greatest 
one, to undertake that imei^ected march from the lower Rhine to the Dan- 
ube, by means of which he joined his own forces to those of Germany and 
Austria, and was thus enabled to strike a great blow at the main strength of 
the French. The tories, who were more than usually excited at a recent 
cliange in the ministry, looked upon the undertaking with disfavour, and 
yet (for they expected it to fail) with secret satisfaction. A saying was 
reported to have come from some of them, that they would mob the general, 
if ever he came back, as hounds worry a hare. Marlborough knew all that 
well enough; he made no secret of the fact that if he were not victorious he 
was lost. 

On the plains of Blenheim was the great European conflict fought out to 
the defeat of France. It was one of those battles which determine the rela- 
tion of powers to one another, and the fate of nations dependent thereupon, 
for many years to come. In the library at Windsor strangers are shown the 
spacious bay window, where Queen Anne was enjoying in stillness the land- 
scape there spread out to view, when she received the news of her army’s 
victory. It was the great moment of her life. That, after which her prede- 
cessors had striven in vain, had been achieved under her auspices, under 
the leadership of a man who stood nearest to herself among the politicians 
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of the time; a limit had been set once for all to the supremacy of France on 
the Continent, c 

The loss of the French, in killed, drowned, taken, and deserters, was 
forty thousand men; among the prisoners was Marshal Tallard and twelve 
hundred of his officers. The allies had forty-five hundred killed and seventy- 
five hundred wounded. The victory would have been still more complete 

but for the misconduct of 



John OhhrohiziL, First Dukb of Marlborough 


the imperial troops, which 
enabled the elector to retire 
in good order and with little 
loss. 

Ulm and several other 
places were reduced; the 
allied army recrossed the 
Rhine; and the campaign 
was terminated with the 
sieges of Landau, Treves, 
and Traerbach. In Decem- 
ber the duke returned to 
England; he received the 
thanks of the queen and the 
two houses; the royal manor 
and honour of Woodstock 
were conferred on him and 
his heirs, and the queen gave 
orders for a splendid man- 
sion, to be named Blenheim 
castle, to be erected on it at 
the cost of the crown. 

CAMPAIGNS OP 1704-1708 


( 1660 - 172 *) Sir George Rooke had 

sailed from Lisbon, cai-rying 
a corps of five thousand troops, under the prince of Hesse Darmstadt, for 
an attempt on Barcelona; but their strength not proving sufficient, they 
abandoned the enterprise. On their way back they attacked and captured 
the strong fortress of Gibraltar, of which Rooke took possession in the name 
of the queen of England. He then fought an indecisive action with a 
French neet off Malaga. 

The campaign of 1705 in Flanders produced no great battle, owing to 
the opposition of the Dutch field-deputies. Its most important event was 
the forcing of the French lines, extendmg from Namur to Antwerp, defended 
by seventy thousand men, an<l strong by nature as well as art. This exploit 
was performed in a masterly manner, and without any loss. Marlborough 
came up with the French army on the banks of the river Dyle, but, when he 
would attack it, the Dutch deputies interposed and prevented him. Toward 
winter he visited the new emperor, Joseph, at Vienna, by whom he was 
created a prince of the empire, and the principality of Mindelsheim was con- 
ferred on him. He there arranged the terms of a new alliance between the 
emperor and the maritime powers. 

On the 3rd of June Lord Peterborough sailed from Portsmouth with a 
laud force of about five thousand men. His instructions were to aid the 
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duke of Savoy, or to attack one of tke Spanish ports and make a vigorous 
push in Spain, At Lisbon he was joinea by the archduke Charles, and at 
Gibraltar Dy the prince of Darmstadt. The;^ touched at Altea, m Valencia, 
where they found the people zealous in their favour. Peterborough then 
formed the daring project of making a dash for Madrid, which was only 
fifty leagues distant, but the archduke and Darmstadt insisted on proceed- 
ing to Barcelona, The want of money was another obstacle, and Peterhorough 
gave way. When they came to Barcelona (August 16th) they found the 
fortifications of that town strong and in good repair, and the garrison as 
numerous as their own force, Peterborough and most of the officers were 
against making any attempt, but the archduke and Darmstadt were as 
obstinate as ever. To gratify them, the troops were landed, and lay for 
three weeks in inactivity before the town. Dissension prevailed among the 
commanders, and there seemed no course but to re-embark the troops, when 
Peterborough (September 13th), by a fortunate and well-conducted piece of 
temerity, made himself master of the strong fort of Montjuich, which com- 
mands the city. Numbers of the Miquelets, or armed peasantry, now flocked 
to the standard of Charles, and the siege was carried on with vigour. At 
length a breach was effected; but ere the assault was given, the soldiers of 
the garrison forced the brave old viceroy, Velasco, to propose terms. An 
honourable treaty was concluded (October 9th) ; but several of the Miquelets 
had stolen into the town, and they and the discontented townsmen appeared 
in arms early next morning, with the resolution of massacring the viceroy 
and his friends. Peterborough, on hearing the tumult, rode to one of the 
gates of the city and demanded admittance. The gate was opened to him, 
and his first act was to save a noble lady from the pursuit of the Miquelets. 
He suppressed the riot, enabled the viceroy to escape to Alicant, and then 
withdrew from the town till the term of the treaty should have expired. 
The viceroy, however, had left ordera for an immediate surrender. All Cata- 
lonia now rose in favour of Charles, and its example was followed by Valencia. 

Wearied by the opposition of the Dutch generals and field-deputies, and 
disgusted with the slowness and indecision of the imperialists, Marlborough 
planned for the campaign of 1706 the leading of an army in person into Italy 
to co-operate with Prince Eugene of Savoy, while a British army should land 
on the coast of Saintonge to endeavour to raise the Huguenots of the 
south of France. But the French having been successful on the Upper 
Rhine, the states became alarmed, and they implored Marlborough to retain 
the command m the Netherlands, offering to free him from the control of the 
deputies. He complied with their wishes and prepared to open the cam- 
paign by the siege of Namur. The French court sent positive orders to 
Marshal Villeroy to risk a battle in defence of that town. He therefore 
advanced to the village of Ramillies beyond Tirlemont, where, on Whitsun- 
day (May 23rd), he was attacked by the allied army of sixty thousand men, 
his own force being about sixty-two thousand. The action commenced after 
one o’clock and lasted till the evening; the French sustained a total defeat, 
losing thirteen thousand men in killed, wounded, and taken, beside two 
thousand who afterwards deserted, eighty stand of colours, and nearly all 
their artillery and baggage; the loss of the allies was one thousand killed and 
twenty-five hundred woimded. The immediate consecmence of this glorious 
victory was the submission of the states of Brabant to King Charles, and the 
surrender of Brussels, Ghent, Oudenarde, Antwerp, and the other towns of 
that province. Dendermond, Ostend, and Aeth stood each a siege, and the 
campaign closed with the capture of this last. 
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In Spain this year Barcelona was invested by land and sea by the French 
and Spaniards under Philip in person, while its small garrison of not more 
than two thousand men was animated by the presence of Charles. The 
enthusiasm almost peculiar to the Spaniards was manifested in the defence; 
monks and women appeared in arms, and Peterborough advancing from 
Valencia carried on a guerilla-warfare (for which no man was better adapted) 
in the enemy’s rear. The city however would have been reduced but for 
the arrival of an English fleet with troops, at the sight of which the blockad- 
ing squadron retired to Toulon, and the garrison being now reinforced, the 
besie^g army marched off with all speed to Roussillon. In the mean time 
the ^glo-Portuguese army under the earl of Galway and the marquis Das 
Minas had entered Spain, and, on hearing of the relief of Barcelona, they 
advanced and occupied Madrid. But instead of pressing at once on Philip, 
who was at Burgos, they loitered for a month in the capital. Charles m 
like manner stayed at Barcelona, and then went to Zaragoza instead of 
Madrid. The national antipathy “between Castilians and Aragonese revived; 
the former showed themselves enthusiastic for Philip; and Galway and Das 
Minas, unable to get back into Portugal, had to retire into Valencia, pur- 
sued by the duke of Berwick. Philip then returned to Madrid. 

After the misfortunes of the last campaign Louis had made proposals for 
a treaty, first to the states alone and then to them and Marlborough, offer- 
ing to cede to Charles either Spain and the Indies or the Italian dominions, 
with a barrier to the Dutch and compensation to the duke of Savoy. His 
offers, however, were rejected, and Marlborough again took the field (1707). 
But the campaign proved utterly inactive, as the duke of Vendome, the 
French general, would give no opportunity for fighting. In Spain the allied 
forces under Galway and Das Mmas (contrary to the opinion of Peterbor- 
ough, who advised a defensive system) advanced into the kingdom of Murcia 
to engage the duke of Berwick. They found him (April 25th) encamped on 
the vega or plain of Almanza; his army, which had been reinforced from 
France, amounted to about twenty-five thousand men, while that of the 
allies did not exceed seventeen thousand. His superiority in cavalry was 
very great; his troops were fresh, while theirs were fatigued with a morn- 
ing’s march. The battle commenced at three in the afternoon; the contest 
was for some time most obstinate; but Galway and Das Minas both being 
wounded and obliged to leave the field, the allies were finally routed. They 
left four thousand men dead on the spot; nearly aU the remaining infantry 
were obliged to surrender; the generals fled to Catalonia with about three 
thousand five hundred cavalry. Valencia and Aragon were speedily reduced 
to the obedience of Philip, and the campaign closed with the siege and cap- 
ture of Lerida. 

In the month of July the duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene had entered 
Provence with an army of thirty thousand men and laid siege to Toulon, 
while a British fleet under Sir Charles Cloudesley Shovel attacked it from 
the sea. The defence of the garrison, however, was gallant; and as a large 
army was said to be hastening to its relief, the duke raised the siege and 
retired. As Admiral Shovel was returning to England his fleet ran on the 
rocks westward of Scilly. His own ship, the Associaiim, foundered, and 
himself and aU his crew perished; the same was the fate of the Eagle and the 
Romney. 

Li the spring of 1708, Louis, encouraged by intelligence of the discontent 
which prevailed in England ana still more in Scotland, fitted out a fleet at 
Dunkirk, in which the son of James II, now called the Chevalier de St. George, 
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and in England the Pretender, embarked and sailed for Scotland. But Sir 
George Byng was at the Firth of Forth with an English squadron, and they 
found it impossible to effect a landing. After being beaten about by storms 
for a month, they got back in a shattered condition to Dunkirk. 

The French army in the Netherlands was commanded by the king’s grand- 
son, the duke of Burgundy, aided by the duke of Vendome. They surprised 
Ghent and Bruges and laid siege to Oudenarde. At the approach of Marl- 
borough to its relief they retired; but he brought them to action at no great 
distance from that town (July 11th). The battle did not commence till even- 
ing, and the coming on of night saved the French from a rout which might 
have ended the war. They lost three thousand men killed and seven thou- 
sand taken; the loss of the allies was about two thousand men. After this 
victory Marlborough invested (August 13th) Lisle, the capital of French 
Flanders, a city of remarkable strength and largely garrisoned. Every pos- 
sible effort for its relief was made by the French generals; but at length the 
town (October 25th) and finally the citadel (December 10th) were forced to 
surrender. Ghent was then besieged and recovered, and the campaign, 
regarded as one of the ablest during the war, terminated. The taking of 
the islands of Sardinia and Minorca gave some lustre to the cause of the aUies 
in the south. 

EXACTIONS OE THE ALLIES CAUSE A RENEWAL OF WAR 

The losses which France had sustained now (1709) made Louis sincerely 
anxious for peace, and he was wiUuig to surrender all the Spanish dominions 
except Naples, to give the Dutch a sufficient barrier, etc. The allies, how- 
ever, insisted on the cession of the Spanish dominions without exception, and 
even on Louis aiding to drive his grandson out of Spain. These terms he 
rejected as an insult; he addressed a manifesto to his subjects; and, exhausted 
as they were by famine and taxation, the eminent loyalty of the people 
enabled him to renew the war with augmented vigour. 

The fortune of war was, however, still adverse to France. The first act 
of the renewed drama was the investment of Toumay by the allies and its 
surrender after a gallant defence (September 3rd). Prince Eugene and Marl- 
borough then prepared to invest Mons. Marshal Villars hastened to its relief; 
he posted his army between two woods near Malplaquet, and fortified his 
camp with redoubts and intrenchments. Here, however, he was attacked 
(September 11th) by the allies. The armies were nearly equal in number, 
each being about ninety thousand men: the action was the most desperately 
contested during the war; the honour of the day remained to the alUes with 
a list of twenty thousand killed and wounded, while the French retired with 
the loss of fourteen thousand. The siege and capture of Mons terminated the 
campaign. In Spain fortune was adverse to the allies; they lost the town 
of Alicant, and they were defeated on the plain of Gudifia. 

Negotiations for peace were resumed in 1710, and a congress sat at the 
little town of Gertruydenburg. Louis seemed to be most moderate; but his 
sincerity was doubted and the conference was broken off. The taking of 
Douay and some other towns alone signalised the campai^ in the Nether- 
lands; but events of ^ater importance took place in Spain. 

The army of Charles was commanded by the English general Stanhope 
and the Austrian marshal Staremburg; that of PhiUp by the marquis of 
Vilkdarias. The former entered Aragon, while the latter invaded Catalonia: 
as it was on its return, the allies wished to cut it off from Lerida, and on the 
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evening of the 27th of July, their cavalry, led by Stanhope in person, engaged 
and routed, near the village of Almenara, a superior body of the Spanish 
cavalry. Night saved the Spanish army from a total rout. They retired to 
Lerida and thence to Zaragoza, whither they were followed by the allies, 
who passed the Ebro unopposed. The rival monarchs were present with 
their armies; that of Philip counted twenty-five thousand, that of Charles 
twenty-three thousand men. A battle was fought under the walls of that 
ancient city (August 20th), which ended in the total defeat of the Spaniards, 
who lost five thousand slain and wovmded, four thousand prisoners, and all 
their colours and artilleir. The loss of the victors was only fifteen hundred 
men. Philip fled to Madrid and thence to Valladolid, and Charles soon after 
entered the capital, but he found it nearly deserted. The fidelity of the 
Castilians to his rival was invincible, and their efforts soon placed him at 
the head of another army, of which the duke of Vendome took the com- 
mand. 

As Catalonia was menaced by the French, the allies resolved to return 
thither; on account of the diflflciuty of procuring supplies they were obliged 
to march in separate divisions, and Vendome, having with his entire army 
surrounded Stanhope, who had about five thousand English troops, in the 
town of Brihuega, forced him to surrender (December 9th) after a most gal- 
lant defence. Next day Vendome gave battle on the plain of Villa Viciosa. 
to Staremburg, who was advancing to the relief of Stanhope. The honour 
of the day remained with the German ; but he was so harassed by the partisans 
in his rekeat that he did not bring more than seven thousand men back to 
Barcelona. The war in Spain was now virtually at an end; it was plain that 
the Castflian spirit was not to be subdued; and the succession of Charles to 
the imperial throne soon altered the relations of Europe. 

AGITATION REGAEDINO THE SEPARATION OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 

We now return to the domestic affairs of England during the time of the 
ivar. Since the accession of James I, the necessity of a closer union between 
the two British kingdoms had been apparent to judicious statesmen. The 
Act of Security passed by the Scottish parliament m 1704 proved the danger 
of delaying that measure any longer; for by this it was enacted that, on the 
death of the queen without issue, the estates should appoint a successor of 
the royal line and a Protestant; but that it should not be the same person 
who would succeed to the throne of England, unless the independence of the 
Scottish nation and parliament, and the religion, trade, and liberty of the peo- 
ple had previously been secured against English influence. The queen gave 
her assent to this act by the advice of Godolphin, whose object is said to 
have been to frighten the English into a union of the kingdoms by the terror 
of a separation of the two British crowns. If such was his plan, it was 
eminently successful. The act was regarded in England as almost a declara- 
tion of war, A bill rapidly passed both houses, empowering the queen to 
appoint commissioners for a union of the kingdoms; declaring the Scots 
aliens if they did not accede to a treaty or adopt the Hanoverian succession 
within a year; prohibiting the importation of their cattle and linens; and 
appointing cruisers to prevent their trade with France. An address was 
m^e to the queen to put the towns of Carlisle, Berwick, Newcastle, and Hifil 
in a state of defence; troops were marched to the borders; and the six 
northern counties were called on to arm for their defence. 

In the Scottish parliament there were three parties; the court party. 
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headed by the duke of Queensberry; the jacobites, whose chief was the duke 
of Hamilton; and the country party, who, though zealous for the inde- 
pendence of the kingdom, were attached to the Protestant succession. In 
this party there were various shades of opinion; it contained royalists and 
republicans, of which last class Fletcher of Saltoun was by far the most 
eminent. This man was the perfect model of those who with pure motives 
seek to convert/a monarchy into a republic. He was, as it was expressed, 
“ brave as the sword he wore,” of unstained honour, of strict probity, of 
ardent patriotism, of simple and nervous eloquence, of extensive reading and 
knowledge of mankind; but he was stem and obstinate, impatient of con- 
tradiction, chimerical in his projects, and enthusiastic in his spirit; in a 
word, a man who would dictate, not concede; and meliorate on his own prin- 
ciples, or not at aU. A portion of the country partyj comprising the mar- 
quis of Tweeddale, Lord Belhaven, and other late ministers of the crown, 
formed what was termed the Squadrone Volante, and sought to trim the 
balance between the two parties of court and opposition.^ 

Apart from all other considerations, looking to the position of affairs 
in the world at that time, there lay in the conflict of the great powers a most 
pressing call for the union. At any moment the French could mvite the very 
numerous adherents of the pretender in Scotland to rise; what then would 
become of the security of their religion or of the libertjr of the people? The 
party which conduct^ the administration could maintain itself only by 
means of a union with England. And for England it was of the utmost 
importance to anticipate a change of affairs in Scotland. The union was one 
of the wishes of the whigs in accordance with their previous policy; but the 
tories also declared themselves in favour of it: they would otherwise have 
been regarded as opponents of the Protestant succession. 

But if the English were so inclined, they had a price moreover to offer 
which Scotland could not withstand. We have noticed the sudden awaken- 
ing of the commercial spirit of Scotland; the animosity then felt was foimded 
chiefly on the opposition which the English had showed to the first rising 
of this spirit. They now determined to offer their hand to the Scots in this 
partieulM. They guaranteed them a share in their colonies and in their 
foreign trade; in return for which the Scots adopted the English imposts 
and a part of their system of taxation, especially the excise duties. This of 
course involved also a share in paying the interest of the English national 
debt: but a compensation to the Scots [known as the Equivalent] was voted. 
The essence of the agreement lies in a union of imposts and trade which for 
the more wealthy country could be neither agreeable nor advantageous; but 
all special interests had now to be given up once for all. It was hard for the 
Scote to let go their legislative and adn^istrative autonomy, for this too 
had been hitherto secured to them by the maintenance of a special privy 
council of their own. When they on the other hand stipulated for the 
integrity of their church constitution, the Anglicans on their side consented 
with the greatest reluctance. But the sense of danger to both parties if the 
separation continued overruled all difficulties. In the meetings of the com- 
missioners of both countries to deliberate about conditions, which Lord 
Somers, though not holding any public office at the time, conducted with 
that legal and political superiority which is always so decisive, no ill feeling 
or discord for this once arose.® 

The Scottish parliament met on the 13 th of October: the duke of Queens- 
berry, a man of the highest rank and most conciUating manners, prudent and 
resolute, sat as the royal commissioner. The treaty was read, and then 
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printed and published. Forthwith a storm of indignation burst forth over 
the whole kingdom; each class saw danger to its own peculiar interests; all 
fired at the thought of the loss of national independence. Addresses against 
it were poured in from all parts; tumults arose in Edinburgh; the Camero- 
nians of the west were preparing to take up arms and dissolve the parliament 
by force. Two-thirds of the nation, in fact, were decidedly opposed to the 
union. 


THE ACT OF UNION (1707 A.I>.) 

However, the force of reason, the force of argument, but, above all, the 
force of the Equivalent, finally prevailed against all the efforts of mistaken 
patriotism. The Sguadrone Volanie was gained to the court ; Hamilton 
proved false to his party; and the act of ratification was passed by the large 
majority of one hundred and ten. By a separate act the Presbyterian form 
of church government was secured. To gratify the poor nobility so numer- 
ous in Scotland, the privilege of freedom from personal arrest was accorded 
to the Scottish peera^. The Act of Union, when transmitted to England, 
after encountering some opposition from the high tories in the house of peers, 
received the approbation of the English legislature, and (May 1st, 1707) the 
two kingdoms were incorporated into one, to be called Great Britain. 

PARTY FACTION 

During this time the struggle of parties went on in the English parliament 
and cabinet. The tories twice renewed their efforts to caxry their bill against 
occasional conformity, even attempting to tack it to the bill for the land-tax. 
In the cabinet, Marlborough and Godolphin were thwarted by them in their 
views respecting the mode of conducting the war. These ministers contrived, 
however, to get rid of Rochester in 1703^; and in the following year they were 
equally successful with respect to Nottingham, Jersey, and Sir Edward Sey- 
mour. The duchess was most anxious to effect a union between Marlborough 
and the whigs, but, great as her influence was over him, she did not succe^. 
Harley became secretary in place of Nottingham; and Henry St. John, a 
young man of great promise, was made secretary of war. The attempts of 
the tories to depreciate his glorious victory at Blenheim tended however 
greatly to alienate Marlborough from them; and the ^ult of the elections 
for a new parliament in 1705, which gave a clear majority to the whigs in the 
commons, led him and (jiodolphin to contemplate a union with that party. 
Even previous to the meeting of parliament, the whig influence had been 
sufficient to cause the dismissal of the duke of Buckingham (late marquis of 
Normanby) from the privy seal, and the appointment of the duke of New- 
castle; and the transfer of the great seal from Sir Nathan Wright to Mr. 
William Cowper. The contest for the office ,of speaker was between Mr. 
Smith of the whig and Mr. Bromly of the tory party: the former was sup- 
ported by the court, and carried it by a majority of forty-three. The speech 
from the throne accorded with the views of the whigs, and the addresses of 
the two houses re-echoed it. 

The first attack of the tories on their rivals was a motion in tibe lords 
(November 15th) to address the queen to invite the presumptive heiress of 
the crown to reside in England. By this they hoped to reduce the whigs to 
a disagreeable dilemma; for, if they supported it, they would offend the queen; 
if they opposed it, they would injure themselves both with the house of Han- 
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over and with the nation. They, however, manfully opposed it, and brought 
in a bill for the appointment of a regency to act in case of the queen’s demise, 
and another for naturalising the whole of the electoral family. These bills 
were carried, after much opposition to the former from the tories; and the 
dislike of the queen to the whigs was now evidently diminished. As much 
had been said during the debate of the church being in danger. Lord Halifax 
moved to appoint a day for inquiry into that danger. When the day came, 
an angry debate took place; but both houses concuiTed, by large majorities, 
in a resolution that the church was in a most safe and nourishmg condition. 

The strength of the tory party was weakened by division, while the whigs 
acted in one compact body, under tho direction of the junto, as it was named, 
which was composed of the lords Somers, Halifax, Wharton, Orford, and 
Sunderland; this last the son of James’ minister, and son-in-law of Marl- 
borough, but the devoted admirer of Somers. The bias of the queen, the 
general, and the treasurer was to the tories; but the first had been offended 
by their late conduct, and the last two saw tliat it was only from the whigs 
that they could expect support in their foreign policy. The junto felt their 
power, and insisted on a larger share for their party on the profits and 
mfluence of office. They required tliat Sir Charles Hedges should be dis- 
missed, and Sunderland be made secretary in his place: but it was the policy 
of the queen to give sway to neither party; and she had, moreover, a personal 
dislike to Sunderland. The policy of her two great ministers had been the 
same as hers, but they saw the necessity of giving way; yet it cost them a 
year’s labour and the tlireat of resignation to overcome the reluctance of the 
queen (1708). 


Ilarley’s Treachery 

They had, however, been secretly thwarted in the whole affair by their 
colleague Harley, and a bed-chamber influence of which they were not aware. 
The duchess of Marlborough had a cousin who was married to a Mr. Hill, an 
eminent Turkey merchant, who became a bankrupt; his family in consequence 
fell into great poverty, and the duchess kindly provided for his children. 
She placed Abigail, one of the daughters, about the person of the queen as 
bed-chamber woman, reckoning, of course, tliat she would always adhere 
to the interests of her patroness. But Miss Hill soon found that she might 
aspire higher. The queen, weak and yielding as she was, gradually became 
weary of the dommeering temper of the duchess, and she poured her com- 
plaints into the ear of her obseguious attendant, who, it was soon observed, 
was fast rising in favour and influence. It happened that Miss Hill was 
related to Harley on the father’s, as to the duchess on the mother’s side; 
and, as her politics were tory, that wily statesman entered into a close alliance 
with her, and by her means influonced the queen. The duchess’ Mends 
warned her m vain of the way in which her power was being undermined. At 
length the private marriage of Miss Hill with Mr. Masham, an officer m the royal 
houshold, celebrated in the presence of only the queen and Doctor Arbuthnot 
the court physician, opened her eyes. Godolphin about the same time obtained 
convincing proofs of Harley’s secret machinations. 

The policy of Marlborough and Godolphin in joining neither party had 
the usual fate; both were ahenated from them. The ill success of the war 
in 1707 afforded topics of attack to the discontented. The two ministers saw 
more strongly than ever the necessity of conciliating the whigs; and they 
received further proofs of Harley’s treachery. The whigs having given them 
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the strongest assurances of their support, they waited on the <jueen and told 
W that mey could serve her no longer unless Harley were dismissed. She 
remained firm. 

On the next meeting of the cabinet-council the two ministers were absent. 
Harley was proceeding to business, when the duke of Somerset said he did 
not see how they coi3d deliberate without the general and treasurer. The 
looks of the others expressed their assent; Harley was disconcerted; the 
queen broke up the council in anger and alarm. The commons and the city 
gave signs of their discontent. _ Still the queen wm unmoved; but Harley 
himself saw the difficulties of his situation, and resigned. St. John and the 
attorney-general. Sir Simon Harcourt, followed his example, and their places 
were given to Mr. Boyle, Mr. Robert Walpole, and Sir James Montague, 
brother of Lord Halifax. This last appointment was long resisted by the 
queen; and all the influence of Marlborough and Godolphin failed to procure 
a seat in the cabinet, though without office, for Somers. The queen, in fact, 
disliked the whiffi more than ever, and was still secretly actuated by Harley; 
and they showed themselves as factious as the tories had been; for, bent on 
coming into office, they had resolved to annoy both the queen and Marl- 
borough by an attack on the admiralty, that is, on her husband and on his 
brother. Admiral Churchill, by whom the prince was guided. Marlborough 
had consented to give up his brother, when the opportune death of the 
prince (October 28th) removed all difficulties. Lord Pembroke was made 
lord high-admiral, and was succeeded by Somers as president of the council; 
and ^^rton became lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 

THE WHIG MINISTRT; THE TEIAL OP SACHBVEEELL (1710 A.D.) 

Nothing, however, would content the whigs short of the possession of 
all offices of emolument and influence; and the condition of the general and 
treasurer, between them and the queen, was far from enviable. To add 
to their embarrassments, the desire of peace was becoming general. The 
apparent willingness of Louis to concede weighed with many; the pressure of 
taxation with others; the want of French wines and other foreign luxuries 
rendered numbers pacific; and Marlborough was charged with desiring to 
prolong the war from selfish motives. “ All the bottle-companions,” says 
Cunningham, “ many physicians, and great numbers of the lawyers and 
inferior clergy, and in mie the loose women too, were united together in the 
faction against the duke of Marlborough.” “ It was strange,” says he, “ to 
see how much the desire of French wine and the dearness of it alienated 
many men from his friendshro.” 

Orford having replaced Pembroke at the admiralty, the mmistry may 
be regarded as whig from the close of the year 1708, when a new parliament 
met, and Sir Richard Onslow, a whig, was chosen speaker. In its second 
session (1709) the violence of party zeal hurried it into a measure which 
eventually overthrew the ministry. 

There was a clergyman, named Sacheverell, a preacher at St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, a man of little talent and less learning, but of a restless and 
ambitious temper. This man took on him to be a champion of high-church 
doctrines; andf, in a sermon preached before the lord-mayor and aldermen 
on the 5th of November, he asserted the monstrous doctrine of passive obedi- 
ence, in the most unqualified terms; attacked the dissenters and the tolera- 
tion; styled the moderate bishops “perfidious prelates and false sons of the 
church ” ; and called on the people to stand up in its defence. He also 
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assailed the administration, particular^ Godolphin, whom he styled Vol- 
pone. This wretched farrago was published at the desire of the lord-mayor; 
the tories extolled it as almost inspired, and they circulated forty thousand 
copies of it. The ministers held several consultations. Somers and Marl- 
borough were, it is said by Coxe,<* for leaving the matter to the ordinary tri- 
bunals; but Godolphin, whose feelings were wounded, and the others resolved 
on an impeachment. Articles were therefore exhibited against Sacheverell, 
and the 27th of February, 1710, was the day fixed for the trial in Westmin- 
ster Hall. In the interval the tories and the clergy in general made every 
effort to inflame the minds of the populace and excite their zeal for the 
church. 

The trial lasted for three weeks. The managers were Sir Joseph Jekyl, 
General Stanhope, Walpole, King, and others. The Doctor, as he was 
called, was defended by Harcourt and Pliipps, and assisted by doctors Atter- 
bury, Smallridge, and Friend. He was brought each day from the Temple, 
where he had been placed, to the hall in a coach, round which the people 
pressed, eager to kiss his hand. The queen came daily to hear the trial; 
and the populace used to crowd round ner sedan, crying, “ God bless your 
majesty ana the church; we hope your majesty is for Doctor Sacheverell.” 

The managers had a delicate part to act; for, as S^heverell had asserted 
that the Revolution was not a case of resistance (he did not impugn it), they 
had to show that it was, and thence to assert the lawfulness of taking ariM 
against the law, and that in the presence of the queen. They, however, did 
not shrink from their duty. Sacheverell’s counsel freely acknowledge the 
lawfulness of resistance, but they maintained that he was justified in hk 
doctrine of non-resistance by the homilies and the writings of eminent Angli- 
can divines. He was voted guilty by a majority of sixty-nine to fifty-two, 
of which last thirty-four signed a protest. _ He was sentenced to be sus- 
pended from preaching for three years, and his sermon to be publicly burned; 
and the Oxford decree of 1683 was condemned to share its fate. This gentle 
sentence was regarded by the tory party as a triumph, and such in fact it 
was. Bonfires and illuminations, in London and all over the kingdom, 
testified their joy; and addresses in favour of non-resistance poured in from 
all quarters. 

Tlie Triv/mph of the Tories 

Harley and the favourite, now sure of the temper of the nation, resolved 
to hesitate no longer. They had already sought to mortify Marlborough, 
by getting the queen, on the death of Lord Essex, to give his regiment to 
Major Hill, Mrs. M[asham’s brother. Marlborough, highly indignant, insisted 
on the favourite being dismissed, or else he would resign; but the efforts of 
Godolphm and other friends accommodated the matter, and he was contented 
with the disposal of the regiment being left with him. To prove, as it were, 
the influence of the favourite, the queen soon after ^ave Hill a pension of 
£1,000 a year; and she made the duke consent to raise him to the rank of 
brigadier. 

It was Harley’s plan to overthrow the ministry by degrees. He began 
by causing the queen to take the oflice of lord-chamberlain from the marquis 
of Kent, and confer it on the duke of Shrewsbury; for this amiable but 
versatile nobleman, who had returned from Italy, where he had resided for 
some years, was now alienated in some degree from the whigs on public and 
even on private grounds, as they did not, he thought, pay due attention to 
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his lady, an Italian countess who had been originally his mistress, and who 
now governed him. He was therefore easily gained over by Harley. The 
queen made the appointment (April 13th) while Godolphin was at New- 
market, and announced it to him by a dry letter. The treasurer acted with 
his usual indecision: the whigs fearing a dissolution suffered themselves to 
be cajoled by Shrewsbury; and Harley, now reckoning the victory sure, 
made his next attack on Sunderland, a man whose overbearing temper had 
raised him many enemies, and to whom the queen had a peculiar antipathy. 
The treasurer was as usual without spirit, his whig colleagues clung to their 

E laces with the pertinacity distinctive of their party, and ^andoned Sunder- 
ind; and the queen had the gratification (June 14th) of dismissing him and 
giving the seals to Lord Dartmouth, a zealous high-church man. Jacobites 
and high tories now flocked to court and congratulated the queen on her 
emancipation, as they affected to regard it; the duke of Beaufort, for 
instance, said to her, “ Your majesty is now queen indeed.” 

The next stroke stunned the whigs. On the 7th of August, Godolphin, 
who saw that the queen was annoyed at some things he had said in council, 
had an audience of her. He concluded his discourse by asking, “ Is it the 
will of your majesty that I should go on?” “Yes,” said she, without hesi- 
tation. That very evening he received a letter from her, desiring him to 
break his white staff of office! The treasury was put into commission, Har- 
ley taking the chancellorship of the exchequer. 

The temper of the nation had now been ascertained in various ways, and 
the prevalence of the high-church and tory spirit was beyond question. 
That wretched tool Sacheverell having been presented by a Mr. Lloyd with 
a living in North Wales, his party took advantage of his going to take pos- 
session of it to make a demonstration. His progress thither, as it was 
termedj resembled those of the monarchs in former times. The nobility 
entertained him sumptuously at their houses; the University of Oxford 
showed him equal honour; the magistrates of corporate towns met him with 
their insignia of office. The hedges were for miles decked with garlands and 
lined with spectators, streamers waved from the steeples of the churches, the 
air resounded with the cry of, “The church and Doctor Sacheverell! ” At 
Bridgenorth, a Mr. Cresswell met him at the head of four thousand men on 
horseback, and as many on foot, wearing white knots edged with gold and 
leaves of mt laurel in their hats. It is a pity that so much really good and 
honest fe^ng should have been wasted on so unworthy an object. 

Emboldened by these signs of the popular sentiment, the cabal thought 
they might now safely venture on a dissolution and a total change of min- 
istry. The queen therefore came to the council (September 21st), and ordered 
a proclamation to be issued for dissolving the parliament. The chancellor 
rose to speak, but she said she would admit of no debate, for that such was 
her pleasure. A general change of administration immediately followed; 
Lord Somers, the duke of Devonshire, and Mr. Boyle resigned, and their 
places were taken by Lord Rochester, the duke of Buckingh^, and Mr. St. 
John. Wharton and Orford having also resigned, the lieutenancy of Ire- 
land was given to the duke of Ormonde, and the admiralty was put into com- 
mission. All the efforts of Harley and the queen having failed to induce 
Lord Cowper to retain the great seal, it was put into commission, but was 
soon given to Sir Simon Harcourt. Of all the whigs, the dukes of Somerset 
and Newcastle alone remained in high offices. 

Th\^ fell the most glorious, the most able, and we may add perhaps the 
most virtuous and patriotic administration that England had possessed since 
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the days of Elizabeth. It fell by disunion in itself, by the imprudent impeach- 
ment of a contemptible divine, and by the intrigues of the bed-chamber, 
where a weak woman, whom the constitution had invested with power, was 
domineered over by one waiting-maid and wheedled and flattered by 
another. When the parliament met on the 25th of November, it proved 
almost entirely tory, and Bromley was chosen speaker with little or no 
opposition. 

Marlborough on his return was subjected to every kind of indignity. The 
queen horaelf desired him not to allow a vote of thanks to him to be moved 
in parliament, and he had the mortification to see the thanks of the houses 
bestowed on Peterborough for his Quixotic exploits in Spain. Li spite of 
his most urgent solicitations, his duchess was deprived of her places at court, 
which were divided between the duchess of Somerset and Mrs. Masliam, and 
an attempt was even made to convict her of peculation. Swift and the 
other libellers in the service of the ministry poured out all their venom on 
him. “ He was ridiculed,” says Smollet,^ " in public libels, and reviled in 
private conversation. Instances were everywhere repeated of his fraud, 
avarice, and extortion; of his insolence, cruelty, ambition, and misconduct. 
Even his courage was called in question, and this consummate general was 
represented as the lowest of mankind.” Among his other annoyances, he 
had to listen to lectures on his military conduct from Harley and St. John, 
Yet he did not resign; for Godolphin and the whigs, the emperor, and all the 
allies implored him to retain the command of the army, as otherwise all their 
hopes would be gone. 

Harley, in the midst of liis triumph, found that he was not to lie on a 
bed of roses. The more violent tories, headed by Rochester, regarding him 
and his friend as lukewarm, formed to control him a combination of not less 
than one hundred and thirty members of the house of commons, under the 
name of the October Club, and the whigs on their part had a powerful aux- 
iliary in the duchess of Somerset, a lady of hi^h character, and loved and 
respected by the queen. Harley and St. John immediately began to make 
overtures to the duke of Marlborough, and it is probable that they must have 
come to terms with the whigs, or have succuinSed to the October Club, had 
not a fortunate event arisen to extricate them (1711). 

There was a French refugee, called the marquis Guiscard, who had had 
the command of a regiment, which being broken after the battle of Almanza, 
he obtained a pension of £500 a year. Harley reduced this pension to £400, 
and Guiscard in his rage proposed to the French cabinet to acquaint them 
with sundry secrets of state which he possessed. His letters were inter- 
cepted, and he was arrested on a charge of high treason. He was brought 
before the council at the Cockpit (March 8th), and an order was made to con- 
voy him to Newgate. Ho resisted the messenger, and rusliing forwai-d struck 
Harley in the bosom witli a penknife which he had concealed; the blade broke 
against the bone; he struck again with the stump, but St. John and the others 
drawing their swords fell on and gave him several wounds. He was then 
taken to Newgate, where he died of the injuries which he had received. The 
general sympathy was thus awakened for Harley, and he was regarded as a 
victim to his zeal for the public service. The death of Lord Rochester (May 
2nd) was also of advantage to him, and he was forthwith (24th) raised to 
the peerage by the title of earl of Oxford and Mortimer, and (29th) made 
lord high-treasurer. The duke of Buckingham succeeded Rochester on the 
12th of June, and several other promotions took place in the course of 
the year. 
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THE FAIL OF MAELBOEOXTGH 

The military events of this year, the last of Marlborough’s glorious career 
of victory, were few; but no campaign better display^ his consummate 
military skill. VUlars had drawn strongly fortified lines from Bouchain on 
the Schelt to Arras, and he proudly styled them Marlborough’s iie plus ultra. 
Yet the duke, by a skilfxil manauvre, passed them without the loss of a 
single man, and then invested and took Bouchain (September 14th), though 
situated in a morass strongly fortified, and defended by a large garrison, with 
an army more numerous than that of the allies at hand to reueve it. 

But it was needless for Marlborough to gain victories and capture towns; 
the ministry were so bent on peace that they were actually in secret nego- 
tiation with the court of France. In the beginning of the year (January 11th) 
their agent Gaultier, a French priest, waited on the marquis de Torcy, the 
French secretary of state, and abruptly asked him if he wished for peace, 
which was, says Torcy, “ like asking a sick man whether he wishes to recover.” 
Louis however saw ms advantage, and affected not to be in any great need 
of it; he endeavoured to draw the English cabinet into a separate negotia- 
tion. Matthew Prior, the poet, was sent secretly to Paris, and M. Mesnager 
to London, and preliminary articles were agreed on(October 8th), which were 
then communicated to the Dutch and imperial ministers at the court of Lon- 
don, the latter of whom caused them to be inserted in the papr called the 
Postboy, and their appearance excited the indignation of all who had a feel- 
ing of national dignity and honour. 

The ministers of the allies made strong representations against the peace, 
and the whig party was now strengthened by the accession of Lord Notting- 
ham, who was offended with the ministers. The queen tried to no purpose 
the effect of closeting on Marlborough, Somers, Cowper, and others: an 
amendment to the address, declaring that no peace could be safe or honour- 
able if Spain and the West Indies were to be allotted to any branch of the 
house of Bourbon, was proposed by Nottingham and carried against the 
ministry, who however had influence enough to have a similar clause rejected 
in the commons by a large majority. But the queen herself now gave S 3 nmp- 
toms of wavering, and the timid and self-interested in both houses began to 
look about them. Oxford saw that he must act with decision or be lost. As 
he ascribed the power of the opposition chiefly to the influence of Marlbor- 
ough, he resolved to strike him down; charges of fraud and peculation wore 
therefore made against him, and the queen, over whom the bed-chamber 
party h^ recover^ their influence, wrote him a letter on New Year’s Day, 
1712, dimissing him from all his employments. To follow up their victory, 
the ministers had recourse the very next day to a most unconstitutional act 
of prerogative, by calling no less than twelve new peers to the upper house, 
among whoin was the husband of the favourite. Thie queen then sent a 
message, desiring the house to adjourn to the 14th: as this was an unusual 
measure, a debate arose, and the resolution was carried only by the votes of 
the new peers. ^ When the question was about to be put to them, Wharton, 
alluding to their number, asked one of them if they voted individually or by 
their foreman. 

Secure of majorities in both houses, the ministry proceeded in the charges 
against Marlborough. These were two: the one, the having received an 
annual sum from the contractor of bread for the army; the other, a deduc- 
tion of per cent, on the pay of the foreign auxiliaries; and the whole was 
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made to amount to the sum of £282,366. These charges had been made 
before the return of the duke, and he had sent home a refutation of them. 
With respect to the first, he said that it had been a perquisite of the gen- 
eral commanding-in-chief in the Low Countries even before the Evolution; 
and this was proved by Sir John Germain, who had been aide-de-camp to 
Prince Waldeck in 1689. The percentage, he said, was the voluntary ^ft 
of the allied princes, to be employed for secret service. It had been origi- 
nally granted for that purpose to King WiUiam by the members of the Grand 
Alliance, and had been continued to the duke, with the approbation of the 
queen, whose warrant, countersigned by Sir Charles Hedges, was produced. 
It amounted only to £30,000 a year; and the duke was always better served 
than King William had been, who spent £50,000 a year in this way. But 
it was useless to refute, the ministers were sure of their majority; and it was 
voted, by two hundred and seventy to one hundred and sixty-five, that the 
former was illegal, and that the latter was public money, and ought to be 
accounted for. An address was made to the queen, and she ordered the 
attorney-general to prosecute the duke; but there the matter ended. The 
ministers did not dare to impeach him, or to reply to a vindication of him 
which was published, or to prosecute it as a libel. An attempt to fix on him 
the stigma of trafficking in commissions served only to show the malignity 
of his enemies. 

During these disgraceful proceedings Prince Eugene arrived in London 
(January 5th) with proposals from the emperor for carrying on the war with 
vigour. He was received, of course, with all due marks of attention, both 
public and private, and the queen presented him with a sword worth £4,500; 
but the ministers were too much bent on a dishonourable peace to attend to 
his proposals, and he quitted England in disgust (March 17th). Some of the 
ministers had even countenanced a profligate Jesuit named Plunket in his 
pretended discovery of a plot of Eugene, Marlborough, and the leading whigs 
to seize the queen, murder Oxford and his friends, and place the elector of 
Hanover on the throne. 

THE PEACE OF XJTBECHT (1713 A.D.) 

The negotiations for peace were now going on at Utrecht, whither all the 
allies had sent ministers; but the courts of Paris and London were still treat- 
ing in secret. In the midst of the negotiations an event occurred which 
threatened to put an end to them. The dauphin had died m the preceding 
year, and death now swept away his son the duke of Burgundy, with his 
wife and their eldest son; and there only remained the youngest son, a sickly 
infant in the cradle, between Philip and the throne of France. As his reten- 
tion of the crown of Spain had been all along a condition of the peace. Loins 
offered that he should make a formal renunciation of his right to that of 
France; at the same time candidly owning that such an act would be, by 
the laws of France, utterly invalid. Yet even this feeble security contented 
the English cabinet, and they agreed to desert their allies if they refused to 
consent to it. 

Tire English troops in the Netherlands were now commanded by the duke 
of Ormonde; the whole confederate army of 122,000 men was directed by 
Prince Eugene. The French army under Villars amounted only to 100,000 
men, ill-equipped and dispirited. To force their camp, pour the allied troops 
over the plains of Picardy and Champagne, and dictate peace under the walls 
of Paris, were now not only possible out probable events. But no glory 
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awaited Ormonde. When the queen had informed parliament of the pre- 
limhiaries having been agreed on, orders were sent to him to cease from all 
operations, and march with his troops to Dunkirk, which Louis had engaged 
to give to the English. The foreign troops in British pay spurned the 
orders to separate from the confederates. “The Hessians,” said their gal- 
lant prince, “ will gladly march, if it be to fight the French.” “ We do not 
serve for pay, but for fame,” said another commander. A gener^ hiss ran 
through the English camp when the cessation of arms was proclaimed; the 
soldiers tore their hair with rage, and reviled their general; the officers shut 
themselves up in their tents: tears flowed from their eyes when they thought 
of Marlborough and his glories. Ormonde’s troops were refused admittance 
into the fortified towns, and he had to seize Ghent and Bruges. Louis liesi- 
tated to give up Dunkirk till admonished of the danger of refusal. 

Eugene captured Quesnoy; but the desertion of England had struck a 
damp to the hearts of the allies ; and Villars restored the ascendancy of France. 
The Peace of Utrecht was signed on the 14th of April, 1713, by all the powers 
except the emperor and the empire. By this peace Philip was to retain Spain 
and the Indies, giving the Netherlands and Italian dominions to the emporor, 
and Sicily to the duke of Savoy. The title of the queen of England and the 
Protestant succession were acknowledged; Gibraltar and Minorca and some 
parts of America were ceded to England; and an asknlo, or contract for 
supplying the Spanish colonies with negroes for thirty years, was granted to 
the English merchants. 

There can be no doubt that by this peace all the ends of the Grand 
Alliance were frustrated, and the splendid victories of Blenheim and Rjxmil- 
lies rendered useless; and had not heaven preserved the life of the puny heir 
in France, another general war must have ensued, or Philip have been tamely 
suffered to unite the two crowns. On the other hand, it seemed nmnifcstly 
unjust to impose a sovereign on the Spanish nation; yet it was hardly loss 
so to dismember the monarchy. But loss of honour was the great loss of 
England in this opprobrious treaty. She basely deserted and betrayed her 
allies; and the infamy would be indelible, were the fact not certain that it 
was the deed of an unprincipled minister, the secret foe of the Protestant 
succession, and support^ by the Jacobites and high tories, and not the tict 
of the nation. 


THE DEATH OP GODOLPHIN (1713 A.D.) 

While the treaty which was to blight all the glorious promises of his 
administration was pending. Lord Godolphin died. This upright and dis- 
interested statesman, who had enjoyed so many opportunities of amassing 
wealth, left only £12,000 behind him. Yet the present ministry had made 
a base attempt to fix a charge of peculation on him also; they had, however, 
signally failed. 

The character of Lord Godolphin ranks high for probity and disinter- 
estedness. Burnet says that “ he was the silentest ana modestest man who 
was perhaps ever bred in a court. His notions,” ho adds, “were for the 
court, but his incorrupt and sincere way of managing the concerns of the 
treasury created in all people a very high esteem for him. He liad true prin- 
ciples of religion and virtue, and never heaped up wealth. So that all things 
being laid together, he was one of the worthiest and wisest men who were 
employed in that age.” The prelate elsewhere speaks of Godolphin in simi- 
lar terms, and others express themselves to the same effect.^ 
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“The administration of Marlborough and Godolphin,” says Stanhope, 
“ shines forth with peculiar lustre in our annals. No preceding one, perhaps, 
had ever comprised so many great men or achieved so many great actions. 
Besides its two eminent chiefs, it could boast of the mild yet lofty wisdom of 
Somers, the matured intellect of Halifax, and the rising abilities of Walpole. 
At another time, also, the most subtle statesman and the most accomplished 
speaker of their age, Harley and St. John, were numbered in its ranks. It 
had struck down the overgrown power of France. It had saved Germany, 
and conquered Flanders. ‘But at length,’ says Bishoj) Fleetwood, with 
admirable eloquence, ‘God for our sins permitted the spirit of discord to go 
forth, and, by troubling sore the camp, the city, and the country (and oh 
that it had altogether spared the place sacred to his worship!) to spoil for 
a time this beautiful and pleasing prospect, and give us in its stead — I know 
not what. Our enemies will tell the rest with pleasure.’ 

“To our enemies, indeed, I would willingly leave the task of recording the 
disgraceful transactions of that period. Let them relate the bed-chamber 
influence of Mrs. Masham with her sovereign, and the treacherous cabals of 
Harley against his colleagues— by what unworthy means the great adminis- 
tration of Godolphin was sapped and overthrown — how his successors sur- 
rendered the public interests to serve their own — how subserviency to France 
became our leading principle of policy — how the Dutch were forsaken and 
the Catalans betrayed — until at length this career of wickedness and weak- 
ness received its consummation in the shameful Peace of Utrecht. It used 
to be observed, several centuries ago, that as the English always had the 
better of the French in battles, so the French always had the better of the 
English in treaties. But here it was a sin against light; not the ignorance 
which is deluded, but the falsehood which deludes. We may, perhaps, admit 
that it might be expedient to depart from the strict letter of the Grand 
Alliance — to consent to some dismemberment of the Spanish monarchy — 
to purchase the resignation of Philip, or allow an equivalent for the elector 
of Bavaria by the cession of Sicily and Sardinia, or, perhaps, of Naples. So 
many hands liad grasped at the royal mantle oi Spain that it could scarcely 
be otherwise than rent in the struggle. But how can the friends of Boling- 
broke and Oxford possibly e.xplain or excuse the fact that they offered far 
better terms at Utrecht in 1712, than the French had been willing to accept 
at Gertruydenberg in 1709? Or if the dismissal of the duke of Marlborough 
raised the spirits of England’s enemies and impaired the chances of the war, 
liow is that dismissal itself to be defended ?” / 


WHIMSICAL AND JACOBITE TOBIES 

An attempt to dissolve the union at this time offers a curious instance of 
the change of party tactics. It was moved in the house of lords by one of the 
Scottish peers, was supported by the whigs and opposed by the tories, and 
lost by a majority only of four. 

Oxford and St. John (lately created Viscount Bolingbroke), though they 
had united to overthrow the Godolphin ministry, had never been cordial 
friends. The former had the superiority in principle and in knowledge of 
business; but he was procrastinating, dissembling, cautious, mysterious, and 
intriguing, and therefore unable to gain the confidence of any party. He 
was of that class of statesmen who deal in expedients, and are alwa 3 rs 
manoeuvring; whose minds are too little to conceive anything grand and 
vast. The character of Bolingbroke was the very opposite; his talents were 
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splendid, his eloquence commanding, his manners and ^rson graceful and 
elegant; but he was dissolute and unprincipled — an English Alcibiades. 
While Oxford leaned to the whigs and favoured the Protestant succession, 
Bolingbroke sought for support among the high tories, brought many of 
them into office, and formed a close alli^ce with the lady Masham. Devoid 

of religion, he affected to be a champion of the 
church; and, with a thorough contempt of the 
Stuarts and their maxims of government, he eng^ed 
in projects for their restoration. In these projects 
the dukes of Ormonde and Buckingham, the chancel- 
lor Harcourt, Sir William Wyndham, and other mem- 
bers of the cabinet shared; but the duke of Shrews- 
burjr, the lords Dartmouth, Trevor, and Paulet, and 
Robinson bishop of London were firm to the Pro- 
testant succession. Lady Masham was a zealous ja- 
cobite. Tlie queen hated the electoral family, and 
had no love for her brother, though she had some 
scruples about his right, which, however, were bal- 
anced by her attachment to the church. She veered 
about as the influence of Lady Somerset or Lady 
Masham prevailed. 

The parliament having been dissolved, a new 
one met (February 16th, 1714). Its composition 
was much the same as before; but the tory portion 
was less powerful, being divided into Hanoverian 
tories, nicknamed Whimsicals, and jacobite tories, 
i.e., friends of the electoral family, or of the preten- 
der. Tire danger was now in fact thought to be 
very imminent. The queen during the winter had 
a severe attack of gout, and it was manifest that 
she was fast drawing to her end; Oxford’s influence 
was on the decline; the adherents of the house of 
Stuart were, through the influence of Bolingbroke, 
A bbau ojt thb timb Of put into civil and military posts; and the jacobites 
Qtmmr anitb gave open demonstrations of their designs. It was 

the general opinion that whichever of the competi- 
tors liad the start would get the crown; and Schutz, the Hanoverian 
envoy, therefore, by the ^vice of the whig leaders, demanded a writ of sum- 
mons for the electoral prince, as duke of Cambridge, with a view to his resi- 
dence in England. The writ could not be refused, out the queen was highly 
indignant: she forbade Schutz the court, and wrote in strong terms to the 
electoral family. The sudden death, by apoplexy, of the princess Sophia 
(June 7th) was by some ascribed to the effect on her of the queen’s letters.^ 
At any rate, she had been much affected by reading them, and on the 
day after their receipt, the 28th of May, wliilst walking m the gardens of 
Herrenhausen, she fell dead into the arms of the electoral princess, afterwards 
Queen Caroline. ^ She was a woman of most amiable temper and no mean 
acquirements, being perfect mistress of the Dutch, German, English, French, 
and Italian languages, and during her long life she had never belied the 
character that becomes an English and a royal birth. She used to say that 
she should die happy if she could only live to have “ Here lies Sophia, queen 
of England,” engraved upon her coffin; and it is remarkable within how very 
few weeks her wish would have been fulfilled. 
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The death of the princess enabled the elector, now become immediate heir 
to the English crown, to steer his course without disobliging either the sov- 
ereign or his friends. After pausing for nearly three weeks, he answered the 
queen’s letter in most civil and submissive, but very vague, terms; and 
despatched orders to Baron Bothmar, his envoy at the Hague, to proceed to 
London, and to consult with the whig leaders, whether, after all the unavoid- 
able delay that had occurred, any idea of sending over the electoral prince 
had not better be postponed till next session. 

THE SCHISM ACT (1714 A.D.) 

Meanwhile the English ministers were not inactive. Oxford, who had 
constantly endeavoured to keep well with the court of Hanover — who per- 
haps really intended its interests — who had earlv in the year sent thither 
his cousin Mr. Harley with warm expressions of duty and attachmentj saw, 
with despair, tliat the late events had confirmed the distrust and aversion in 
that quarter, whilst he had failed to push his negotiations with the other. 
BQs influence with the queen was also daily declining, or, rather, had already 
ceased. In spite of all his whispers and manoeuvres, Bolingbroke, in con- 
junction with Atterbury, perceivmg how necessary it was to their ultimate 
designs still further to discourage, nay, even to crush the dissenters, drew 
up in council, and brought into parliament, as a government measure, the 
celebrated Schism Act. This act enjoins that no person in Great Britain shall 
keep any public or private school, or act as tutor, that has not first subscribed 
the decimation to conform to the Church of England and obtained a licence 
from the diocesan, and tliat upon failure of so doing the party may be com- 
mitted to prison without bail; and that no such licence shall be granted 
before the party produces a certificate of his having received the sacrament, 
according to the communion of the Church of England, within the last year, 
and also subscribed the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. 

This tyrannical act, introduced in the commons on the 12th of May by 
Sir William Wyndham, was of course vehemently opposed by the whigs. We 
know that Sir Peter King, Mr. Hampden, Sir Joseph Jekyll, and Robert 
Walpole spoke against it, although nothing beyond their names has been 
preserved on this occasion. But some observations of General Stanhope, 
which appear in the scanty reports of those debates, and which seem to have 
excited much attention, may perhaps be said, without undue praise, to be 
far in advance of the time at which they were delivered, and to show a large 
and enlightened toleration, which it was reserved for a much later generation 
to feel, acknowledge, and establish. We are told that he “ showed, in par- 
ticular, the ill consequences of tliis law, as it would of course occasion foreign 
education, which, on the one hand, would drain the kingdom of great sums 
of money, and, which was still worse, would fill the tender minds of young 
men with prejudices against their own country. He illustrated and strength- 
ened his argument by the example of the English popish seminaries abroad, 
which, he said, were so pernicious to Great Britain, that, instead of making 
new laws to encourage foreign education, he could wish those already in force 
against papists were mitigated, and that they should be allowed a certain 
number of schools.” It is singular that some of the most plain and simple 
notions, such as that of religious toleration, should be the slowest and most 
difficult to be impressed upon the human mind. 

The Schism Act passed the commons by a majority of 237 against 126. 
In the lords, the second reading was moved by Bolingbroke and ably opposed 
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by lords Cowper and Wharton. “ It is somewhat strange,” said the latter, 
“ that they should caU schism in England what is the established religion in 
Scotland; and therefore if the lords, who represent the nobility of that part 
of Great Britain, are for this bill, I hope that, in order to be even with us and 
consistent with themselves, they will move for the bringing hi another bill 
to prevent the growth of schism in their own country.” Lord Halifax drew 
an animated contrast between the oppression now meditated on our own 
Protestant dissenters and the protection and encouragement of the reformed 
Walloons by Queen Elizabeth, and of the French Huguenots by William III, 
when both fled hitiier from domestic persecution. Lord Townshend said that 
he had lived a long time in Holland, and had observed that the wealth and 
strength of that great and powerful commonwealth lay in the number of its 
inhabitants; and, at the same time, he was persuaded that, if the states should 
cause the schools of any one sect tolerated m the United Provinces to be shut 
up, they would soon be as thin of people as Sweden or Spain. The earl of 
Nottingham concluded an eloquent speech on the same side with a bitter and 
impressive allusion to Swift, whose favour with the ministers was now firmly 
established and generally known. “My lords,” he said, “I liave many chil- 
dren, and I know not whether God Almighty will vouchsafe to let me live to 
give them the education I could wish they had. Therefore, my lords, I own 
I tremble when I think that a certain divine, who is hardly suspected of being 
a Christian, is in a fair way of being a bishop, and may one day give licences 
to those who shall be entrusted with the education of youth! ” 

All parties looked with great interest to the conduct of the lord treasurer 
on this occasion. It was, as usual, in the highest degree irresolute and 
ambiguous. In the cabinet he proposed to soften the most rigorous clauses; 
in the house he declared that he “ had not yet considered of it” ; and having 
induced the opposition to allow the second reading to pass without dividing, 
took care to absent himself on the day when it finally came to the vote. Such 
vacillating weakness sealed his political ruin. 

THE DIVISION OF THE MINISTRT; THE PALL OP OXFORD 

The passing of this bill appears to have fluslied the jacobites with the 
most eager hopes, insomuch as to draw them from their usual fenced and 
guarded caution in debate. One of them. Sir William Whitlocke, member 
for the University of Oxford, speaking in the house of commons of the 
elector, said: “If he comes to the crown, which I hope he never will — ” 
Here there was a loud cry and confusion, the whigs all calling out that Sir 
William should be brought to the bar to answer for his words. But he, 
with great adroitness, eluded their attack, and repaired his own impru- 
dence. He said he would retract nothing; he only meant that, as the queen 
was younger than her heir presumptive, he hoped she would outlive him! 

Meanwhile, the division amongst the ministers and the murmurs of their 
partisans had been daily rising higher. Bolingbroke himself was loud in his 
complaints. “If my grooms,” he says, “did not live a happier life than I 
have done this great while, I am sure they would quit my service.” His 
breach with the lord treasurer, which had long been widening, was now o[X}n 
and avowed. _ Tlieir common friend. Swift, made indeed another effort for 
their reconcDiation, and induced them to meet at Lady Masham’s, when he 
preached union to them warmly, but in vain. Finding his remonstrances 
fruitless, and unwilling to take part against either of his patrons, he declared 
that he would leave town, and cease his counsels. Bolingbroke whispered 
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him, “ You are in the right,” whilst the lord treasurer said, as usual, “ All 
will do well.” Swift adhered to his intention, and retired into Berkshire, 
and with him departed the last hopes of Oxford. 

Another former friend of the lord treasurer had become not less active in 
striving for his downfall than she had been in promoting his power. Lady 
Masham, still the ruling favourite of the queen, was now the close confederate 
of Bolingbroke and the Jacobites. In July she was so far impelled by her 
resentment as to tell Oxford to his face, “You never did tne queen any 
service, nor are you capable of doing her any”; and what is more surprising, 
Oxford bore this taunt with silence and submission, and made no reply, and 
went to sup with her at her house the same evening! Such meanness never 
yet averted a fall. 

What had 0.xford to oppose to these bed-chamber intrigues ? Nothing. 
His own artifices had become too refined for success, and too frequent for 
coiicealment. His character was understood. His popularity was gone. His 
support, or, at least, connivance, of the Schism Act, had alienated his remain- 
ing friends amongst the Puritans. Nay, even the public favour and high 
expectations with which he entered office, had, from their reaction, turned 
agiiinst him. The multitude seldom fails to expect impossibilities from a 
favourite statesman; such, for instance, as that he should increase the rev- 
enue by repealing taxes; and, therefore, no test of popularity is half so severe 
as power. 

We also find it positively asserted by Marshal Berwick, in his Memoirs, 
that the court of St. Germain had intimated to the queen, through the 
channel of the duke of Ormonde and of Lady Masham, its wish to see the lord 
treasurer removed. It is the more likely that Ormonde was employed in this 
communication, since it appears that, in the preceding April, he had offered 
to receive a letter from the Pretender to the queen, and to put it into the 
hands of her majesty, which Oxford had always declined to do. Thus, then, 
all the pillars which liad hitherto upheld his tottering authority were sapped 
and subverted, and on the 27th of July came the long-expected crisis of his 
fall. Her majesty had that afternoon detailed to the other members of the 
council some of the grounds of her displeasure with Oxford; and it is remark- 
able that even his confidant and creature Erasmus Lewis appears to adirut 
their just foundation. After a personal altercation, carried on in the queen’s 
presence, and continued till two in the morning, Anne resumed the White 
Staff; and the whole power of the state with the choice of the new adminis- 
tration were left in the hands of Bolingbroke, 

BOLINGBKOKE; the EEAPPEARANCB of MARIiBOEOTJQH 

The first step of the new prime minister was an attempt to cajole his 
political opponents. On the very day after Oxford’s dismissal, he enter- 
tained at dinner, at his house in Golden square. Stanhope, Walpole, Pulteney, 
Graggs, and the other most eminent whig members of the house of commons; 
but he altogether failed either to conciliate or delude them. The whigs posi- 
tively required, as a security for the Protestant succession, that the pre- 
tender should be removed from Lorraine; whilst Bolingbroke confessed that 
such a banishment of her brother would never be sanctioned by the ^ueen. 
It is difficult to conceive how Bolingbroke could possibly have anticipated 
any other issue to these overtures than disappointment; and they are the 
more surprising, since, on the same day, he had an interview with the chief 
agent of France and the Pretender, whom he assured of his undinunished 
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regard, and since he was, in fact, steadily proceeding to the formation of a 
purely Jacobite administration. His projected arrangements were as follows: 
The seals of secretary, and the sole management of foreign affairs were to 
remain with himself; whilst to prevent his being overshadowed by any new 
lord treasurer, that department was to be put into commission, with Sir 
William Wyndham at its head. The privy seal was to be transferred to 
Atterbury; Bromley was to continue the other secretary of state; and the 
earl of Mar, the third for Scotland; the duke of Ormonde, coramander-iu- 
chief; the duke of Buckingham, lord president; and Lord Harcourt, chan- 
cellor. To fill up the other inferior appointments was considered a matter of 
great difficulty, there being very few whom Bolingbroke thought sufficiently 
able to be useful, or sufficiently zealous to be trusted. But the cabinet he 
intended (for it was never nominated), consisting as it did of scarcely any but 
Jacobites, and comprising not a few who afterwards openly attached them- 
selves to the pretender, and were attainted of high treason, can leave no 
doubt as to his ultimate design, and must convince us that, had the ([ueen 
Uved only three months longer, English religion and liberties would have been 
exposed to most imminent peril. 

In the midst of his triumph, the new prime minister found his exultation 
dashed with alarms at the approaching reappearance of Marlborough on the 
political scene. That illustrious man had early in the spring determined to 
return to England so soon as the session should be closed, and was already 
at Ostend, awaiting a favourable wind. His motives for coming over at this 
period have been often canvassed, but never very clearljr explained On the 
one hand, we find, from the despatches of the Hanoverian agents, that his 
Journey had not b^n undertaken in concert with them. On the other hand, 
the common rumour of his secret cabals and intended Junction with Boling- 
broke is utterly disproved by the evidence of Bolingbroke himself, who, in 
his most private correspondence, expresses his apprehensions at this Journey, 
and hints that it proceed from some intriwes of Lord Oxford. How far 
may we believe this latter suspicion to be truly founded ? It is certain that, 
at the close of 1713, Oxford had written to the duke in most flattering terms, 
and obtained a grant of £10,000 to carry on the works at Blenheim. It is 
no less certain, however, that the confidential letters of the duchess, during 
June and July, 1714, speak of Oxford with undiminished aversion. On the 
whole, it seems probable that Marlborough had some private communication 
with the lord treasurer, but had not committed himself in even the slightest 
degree; that he was returning to England to see and Judge for himself of 
the prospect of affairs; and that he did not feel himself so far pledged to liLs 
former colleagues as to be entirely debarred from any new political con- 
nection. 


THE ILLNESS AND DEATH OP QUEEN ANNE (1714 A.D.) 

But a mightier arm that that of Marlborough was now stretched forth 
to arrest the evil designs of Bolingbroke. The days, nay, even the hours, of 
^ueen Anne were numbered. Her Majesty’s spirits had been so much agi- 
tated by the altercation in her presence, on the night of the 27th, as greatly 
to affect her health; and she herself said to one of her physicians, with that 
instinct of approaching dissolution so often and so strangely found before 
anv danger is apparent, that she should not outlive it. The imposthume 
in her leg being checked, her gouty humour flew to her brain; she was seized 
with an apoplectic fit early in the morning of Friday, the 30th, and imme- 
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diately sank into a state of stupefaction. It may easily be supposed what 
various emotions such an event at such a crisis would occasion; yet it is a 
very remarkable proof of the bad opinion commonly entertained of her 
majesty’s counsels, and of the revolutionary result anticipated from them, 
that the funds rose considerably on the first tidings of her danger, and fell 
again on a report of her recovery. 

Bolingbroke and the jacobites, stimned and bewildered by this sudden 
crisis, were unable to mature their plans so rapidly as it required. The 
whigs, on their part, were found much better prepared — having already, 
under the guidance of Stanhope, entered amongst themselves into an organ- 
ised association, collected arois and ammunition, and nominated ofiScers. 
They had in readiness several thousand figures of a small fusee in brass, and 
some few in silver and gold, to be distributed amongst the most zealous fol- 
lowers and the most active chiefs, as signals in the expected day of trial. 
Stanhope was now taking every measure for acting with vigour, if necessary, 
on the demise of the queen — to sieze the Tower, to secure in it the persons 
of the leading jacobites, to obtain possession of the outports, and to proclaim 
the new king. Most anxious eyes were also cast upon the coasts of Dover, 
where the hero of the age and the idol of the army was daily expected from 
Ostend. 

The genius of the duke of Marlborough would no doubt have rendered 
any such struggle successful, but it was reserved for the duke of Shrewsbury 
to avert its necessity. That eminent man — the only individual who mainly 
assisted in both the great changes of dynasty of 1688 and 1714 — cast aside, 
at this crisis, his usual tergiversation and timidity, and evinced an honest 
zeal on behalf of “ the good old cause.” His means, it is true, were still 
strongly marked with his characteristic duplicity. Whilst Bolingbroke appears 
to have fully confided in this attachment, he secretly concerted measures 
with two of the great whig peers, the dukes of Argyll and Somerset. 

The result appeared on Friday the 30th. That morning the council met 
at Kensington, it being then, as now, composed only of such councillors as 
had received a special summons, and the high oflBicers alone were present. 
The news of the queen’s desperate condition had just been received. The 
jacobites sat dispirited, but not hopeless, nor without resources. Suddenly 
the doors were thrown open, and Argyll and Somerset announced. They 
said that, understanding the danger of the queen, they had hastened, though 
not specially summoned, to offer their assistance. In the pause of surprise 
which ensued, Shrewsbury rose and thanked them for their offer. 'They, 
immediately taking their seats, proposed an examination of the physicians; 
and on their report suggested that the post of lord treasurer should be filled 
without delay, and that the duke of Shrewsbury should be recommended to 
her majesty. What a scene for a painter — Shrewsbury, with his usual lofty 
air and impenetrable smoothness; the courtly smile, under which the fiery 
soul of St. John sought to veil its anguish and its rage; the slow, indecisive 
look of Ormonde; and the haughty triumph of Argyll. 

The jacobite ministers, thus taken completely by surprise, did not venture 
to offer any opposition to the recommendation of Shrewsbury; and accord- 
ingly a deputation, comprising Shrewsbury himself, waited upon her majesty 
the same morning, to lay before her what seemed the unanimous opinion 
of the council. The queen, who by this time had been roused to some degree 
of consciousness, faintly acquiesced, delivered the treasurer’s staff to Shrews- 
bury and bade him use it for the good of her people. The duke would have 
returned his staff as chamberlain, but she desired him to keep them both; 
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and thus, by a remarkable, and I believe unparalleled, combination, he was 
invested for some days with three of the highest offices of court and state, 
being at once lord treasurer, lord chamberlain, and lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
How strange to find all these dignities heaped upon a man who had so often 

E rofessed ms disinclination to public business— who had, during many years, 
arassed King William with applications to resign, and repeatedly entreated 
his friends to allow him to be “an insignificant cipher, instead of a bad 
figure ! ” “ Had I a son,” he said on one occasion, “ I would sooner breed 
him a cobbler than a courtier, and a hangman than a statesman!” 

Another proposal of the dukes of Somerset and Argyll, which had passed 
at the morning meeting, was to send immediately a special summons to all 
privy councillors in or near London. Many of the whigs accordingly attended 
the same afternoon, and, amongst them, the illustrious Somers, who, in spite 
of his growing infirmities, would not be absent — for the first time in his life 
— from the post of duty. His great name was in itself a tower of strength 
to his party; and the council, with this new infusion of healthy blood in its 
veins, forthwith took vigorous measures to secure the legal order of succes- 
sion. Four regiments were ordered to London, seven battalions recalled 
from Ostend, an embargo was laid on all the ports, and directions sent that 
a fleet should put out to sea. 

The next day the queen had sunk back into a lethargy, and the physicians 
gave no hopes of her life. The council hereupon sent orders to the heralds- 
at-arms, and to a troop of the life-guards, to be in readiness to proclaim the 
successor. They sent express to Hanover Mr. Craggs, with a despatch to 
the elector, earnestly requesting him to hasten to Holland, where a British 
squadron should attend him, and be ready to bring him over, in case of the 
queen’s demise. They also wrote to the states of Holland, reminding them 
of their guarantee to the Protestant succession. They appointed Lord Berke- 
ley to command the fleet. They ordered a reinforcement to proceed to Ports- 
mouth, and an able general officer to Scotland — great importance being 
attached to the former, and much disaffection apprehended in the latter; 
and, in short, no precaution was neglected to ensure tranquillity, or to check 
disturbances in any quarter where they might arise. 

At seven the next morning, the Ist of August, the queen expired. She 
had not recovered sufficient consciousness either to take the sacrament or to 
sign her will. “The earl of Oxford was removed on Tuesday — the queen 
died on Sunday! What a world is this,” says Bolingbroke,? “and how 
does fortune banter us.” 

The character of the queen [says Stanhope, having chiefly in mind the 
political influence of Anne], need not detain us long. She was a very weak 
woman, full of prejudices, fond of flattery, always governed blindly by some 
female favourite, and, as Swift bitterly observes, “ had not a stock of amity 
to serve above one object at a time.” Can it be necessary to waste many words 
upon the mind of a woman who could give as a reason — a lady’s reason! 
— for dismissing a cabinet minister that he had appeared before her in a 
tie-wig instead of a full-bottom ? Is it not evident that in such a case we 
must study the advisers and not the character of a sovereign — that we must 
look to the setting rather than to the stone ? / 

POLITICAL QBOWTH IN EEIGN OP ANNE 

With Anne ended the dynasty of the Stuarts. She was [says Keightley 6] 
a woman of narrow intellect, but of good intentions; a model of conjugal 
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and maternal duty. The title of “ Good Queen Anne,” given to her, proves 
the public sense of her virtues. She possessed, however, a portion of the 
obstmacy of her family, and had some of their notions of prerogative. In 
person the queen was comely, and her voice was so melodious that it acted 
like a charm on the auditors when she spoke from the throne.^ All through 
her reign she was highly and deservedly popular. 

During the reigns of William and Anne the constitution, as was to be 
expected, received many improvements. By the Bill of Eights and the Act 
of Settlement the limits of the prerogative were ascertained; the Toleration 
Act, imperfect as it was, put an end to the persecution of the nonconformists; 
the law of treason was improved and made certain; the liberty of the press 
was completely established. The judges now for the first time became really 
independent, as they were to retain their places during good behaviour, and 
be removable only in case of the commission of some great offence or by 
an address of both houses of parliament. 

It was at this period that a national bank was first established in Eng- 
land, and paper-money, that most valuable aid to commerce, if judiciously 
managed, was introduced. The system of funding and the consequent for- 
mation of a national debt were now first brought into action by the inventive 
genius of Mr. Montague (Lord Halifax) when chancellor of the exchequer. 
It originated in the issue of exchequer-bills (some for as low a sum as £10 or 
£5) to the amount of £2,700,000 bearing interest and transferable. The 
advantage to government of this happy temerity, as it was termed, was 
speedily discerned, and the practice of mortgaging future revenue, which has 
since been carried to such an enormous extent, was soon commenced. 

To this period may also be referred the permanent establishment of a 
standing army in Engknd. The efforts of the last two princes of the house 
of Stuart to obtain this implement of despotism, as they held it to be, had 
proved abortive; but the two great wars which had succeeded the Revolu- 
tion, and the close connection in which England was thereby engaged with 
the continental powers, had formed the army into a profession, and also made 
apparent that she must at all times have in readiness for domestic defence or 
external operation a force more efficient than trained bands, which in skill 
and discipline might be on a footing with those of the continental powers. 
Much jealousy was entertained for a long time at this new description of 
force, and it formed a fruitful subject of declamation for pretended patriots, 
though the annual mutiny bill, on which it depended for its existence, made 
it be completely under the control of parliament. It has ever since proved 
the most eflScient instrument, not merely in protecting the country from for- 
eign enemies but in preserving internal tranquillity, and has never been 
employed in encroachments on the liberty of the subject. It is worthy of 
remark that from the very commencement commissions in the British army 
have been matters of purchase, and that at a very high rate. 

The despatches of foreign ambassadors, which furnish so many materials 
for the history of the houses of Tudor and Stuart, now become comparatively 
of little importance. Foreign envoys were no longer on the same tooting of 
familiar intercourse with the British sovereigns or their ministers; and as the 
struggles in parliament henceforth were more for place than for principles, 
they had less occasion to take any share in the parliamentary contests. They 
transacted their business with the secretaries of state, and the accoimts of 

[’ Of Anne in her later years, however, W. H. S. Aubrey^ says : “ She was a yictim of 
gluttony and obesity. Her embonpoint was colossal. A popular sobriquet applied to ber 
was Brandy Nan because of her potations.”] 

H. W. — VOL. XX. 2K 
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events which they used to write to inform their courts of were now generally 
to be found in the colunms of the newspapers which appeared daily. 

LITEKAST AND SCIENTmC ADVANCEMENT 

It may finally be observed that this period and the early part of the suc- 
ceeding one were the golden age of literaiy men if not of literaturc in England. 
Though the sovereigns themselves were indifferent to them, the ministers 
loved and encouraged literature and science. Thus Sir Isaac Newton was 
master of the mint, and John Locke a commissioner of trade; Mattliew Prior 
an envoy at the court of France, and Joseph Addison, a secretary of state; 
not to mention Swift and others, who were promoted in their professions.^' 
Foremost among this distinguished company was Sir Isaac Newton. This pre- 
eminent light of the modem world in mathematical and astronomical science 
was born at Closterworth, in the county of Lincoln, on Christmas Day, 1642 
(old style). Even his boyhood was devoted to science, and his sports were 
scientific experiments; for his time was chiefly spent in constructing models 
of clocks, windmills, and other articles of nice and accurate calculation in 
mechanics, so that, while at school at Grantham, his lodging-room was a 
workshop that resounded with continual hammering. He even improved 
the kites of his school fellows by contriving their shape and proportions, 
and adjusting the string, upon mathematical principles. 

All this was accompanied with such superiority of intellectual power in 
other departments that when he pleased he could outstrip his companions at 
their daily taAks, and was soon at the head of the school. At the age of 
eighteen he was sent to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he quickly arrested 
the attention not only of his fellow students but of Dr. Isaac Barrow, by his 
rapid proficiency in the science of mathematics. His regular study of Euclid, 
it has been said, was at first animated by a desire to explore the wonders of 
judicial astrolo^; but on having tested it by severe calculation, and dis- 
covered its emptiness, he threw both it and Euclid aside, and advanced to 
higher pursuits. The first result of these studies was his New Method of Infinite 
Series and Flvxims, which was published in Latin. In 1664, he turned his 
attention to the improvement oi telescopes, and having procured a prism he 
detected, by careful observation, the fallacy of Descartes’ doctrine of colours, 
upon which he published his New Theory of Light and Colours. The plague 
having broke out at Cambridge in 1665, Newton retired to his own house in 
the country, where he prosecuted his studies in solitude; and while thus occu- 
pied, his great theory of gravitation [which found ultimate expression in his 
Prindpia] first suggested itself to his mind. Thus, the foundation of all liLs 
stupendous discoveries was laid when he was only twenty-four years of ago. 

^e career of Sir Isaac Newton after this period, and the works which lie 
published illustrative of his discoveries in the laws of nature and the science 
of astronomy, would of themselves require a lengthened chapter; it is enough 
to state that, being revolutions, they met with their full share of envy and 
opposition. But they established themselves at last as immutable, iue.x- 
pugnable truths, and the reflective world, upon which they dawned like a 
sunshine, was lost in delight and wonder. “Docs Mr. Newton cat, or drink, 
or deep like other men?” exclaimed the marquis de I’Hospital, himself a very 
emment mathematician: “I represent him to myself as a great celestial 
genius entirely disengaged from matter.” The amiable and accomplished 
Queen Caroline, (wife of George II), who took great delight in the philosopher's 
society, declared herself happy in having come into the world at a time which 
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put it into her power to converse with him. Honours, both literary and politi- 
cal, were conferred upon Newton; he was appointed professor of mathematics 
at Cambridge, sent to parliament as one of its representatives, made warden 
of the mint, and invested with knighthood; But these distinctions which he 
did not need, and which are now seldom remembered, were themselves 
honoured by nis accepting them. His life, which was extended to his eighty- 
fifth year, was employed in the same philosophical researches, until its tenni- 
nation on March 20th, 1727, when he died, leaving behind him a renown which 
can only pei'ish with that universe of whose laws of action he was the inspired 
expounder. His amiable moral qualities, and his devotedness to revealed 
religion, that were in contrast with the sel^ and inreligious spirit of the age, 
are too universally known to require description. 

A fit contemporary for Sir Isaac Newton was John Locke, one of the 
greatest philosophers and most powerful writers which England, rich in such 
minds, has produced. He was bom at Wrington, Somersetshire, on the 29th 
of Au^t, 1632. He was educated first at Westminster School, and after- 
wards at Christ Church College, Oxford, where, having thorou^y studied 
the philosophy of the schools which still predominated at the umversity, and 
acquired all the benefit which its training was fitted to impart, he attained the 
higher knowledge of perceiving its inefficiency as a guide to truth, and the 
necessity of better lights than the peripatetics. This perception was greatly 
aided by his study of the writings of Descartes; and thus both Locke and 
Newton, though in different ways, owed much to the influence of that bold 
and original thinker. 

In consequence of a feeble constitution, Locke combined the study of 
medicine with that of ethics and metaphysics; but though he never took the 
degree of doctor, or practised the heming art professionally, his knowledge 
of it was so respectable that he was generally addressed by the title of doctor 
of medicine. After the Restoration he had tempting oflfers to become a 
diplomatist; but he preferred the study of philosophy to political honours, 
although he became the friend and counsellor of the earl of Shaftesbury. 
After a life chiefly spent in study, Locke, in 1675, repaired to the south of 
France for the benefit of his health; and his journal of a four years’ resi- 
dence there shows how closely he watched and how sagaciously he investi- 
gated the great events that passed before his notice. His connection with 
Shaftesbury involved him in the earl's disgrace; and when the latter was 
obliged to retire to Holland, Locke followed at the close of 1683, and remained 
in that country until the Revolution, when he returned home in the same 
fleet that conveyed the princess Mary to England. But dturing the interval 
his exile had not been unmolested; for through a groundless charge of treason 
preferred against him in his absence, he was formally ejected from his student’s 
place in Chnst Church College; and in consequence of the Monmouth insur- 
rection, in which he was causelessly suspected to have had a share, an appli- 
cation was made by the English envoy to the Dutch government, to have 
Locke sent home a prisoner. On the settlement of William and Mary, Locke 
had high offers to go abroad in a public capacity, but contented himself vdth 
the office of commissioner of appeals, whicn brought him a small revenue of 
£200 per annum. 

Matters of greater importance, indeed, and more congenial to his character 
than embassies and state negotiations, were at present absorbing his atten- 
tion; for in the following year (1690) he completed and published his renowned 
masterpiece, the Essay on Human Understanding, a work which he had begun 
to plan so early as 1670. Its appearance was startling: it was a revolution 
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in the intellectual world for which men were not prepared, much as they had 
been lately accustomed to changes; and the schoolmen, especially, were little 
inclined to unread their learning, abandon their old authorities, and adopt 
rules of thought and reasoning more accordant with every-day language and 
commonplace reality. In this recusancy the University of Oxford went so 
far that at a meeting of the heads of the institution it was agreed, that each 
should prevent Locke’s book from being read by the students of his college. 
But in spite of this and similar opposition, the principles of the essay forced 
their way with the resistlcssness of truth, and the work was recognised as 
“one of the noblest, most useful, and most original books the world ever 
saw.” It is not too much, indeed, to say that it constituted a new era in 
the history of human thought, from the importance of its innovations, and 
the influence they have more or less exercised upon all the succeeding systems 
of philosophy. But much though the world has been indebted to Locke as a 
phuosopher, it scarcely owes him less as a political writer; and his productions 
on toleration, on civil government, on money and the raising of its value, on 
education, etc., were as bold and origmal, and as persuasive as his Essay on 
Human Understanding. These, with his religious works in defence and mus- 
tration of the doctrines of Christianity, though so numerous as to fill ten octavo 
volumes, have been frequently republislied, not only in portions, but collec- 
tively. Having thus, during a sicldy but extended life, done so much for intel- 
lectual renown, and won the love of aU who knew him by his uprightness, meek- 
ness, and Christian charity, the close of his life, in 1704, was in consistency with 
its whole tenor, being spent in the study of the Bible, and a calm, hopeful 
preparation for eternity. To a young gentleman’s inquiry as to the shortest 
and surest way to attain a tme knowledge of the Cliristian religion, Locke’s 
memorable answer was, “Let him study the Holy Scripture, especially the 
New Testament; it has God for its author, salvation for its end, and truth 
without any mixture of error for its matter.” TUI his last horn: its perusal 
was his chief occupation; and when the dimness of approaching death was 
gathering upon his eyesight, its consolatory pages were read to him by his 
own desire, untU the moment of his departure ^d arrived. 

Such were Newton and Locke, the ornaments of the age, who divided 
between them the empire of human thought, and who taught the world not 
only by their wisdom, but by their example and high moral worth. It was such 
men whom the age especially needed to give pmlosophy its right direction, 
and inquiring spirits their best example. The change, indeed, for the present 
was imperceptible, and years were to elapse before it could be realized. But 
its coming was as certain as that of the buried harvest, and the present 
generation is living in its abundance. 


AKCHTTBCTUEE 

In tummg our attention to the progress of literature, science, and the 
fine arts, as manifested in the productions of that period^ the department of 
architecture also solicits our notice. This at once is evident from the fact 
that the metropolis of the empire, which in a few days was swept away, was 
replaced by another, richer, statelier, and larger, than the former, and that 
so great a work was accomplished in a very few years. No other nation 
could have achieved such a stupendous feat; and London restored was a 
triumph of English wealth, resources, and enterprise, that gave full promise 
of the ascendency which the country was afterwards to attain. On tb^ occa- 
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sion, too, it may emphatically be said that the emergency called forth the man, 
so that when a new metropolis worthy of the nations grandeur was to be 
created, a great architect was at hand to direct the undertaking. The vast, 
varied and creative mind of Sir Christopher Wren, extending over a long life, 
sufficed not only to commence but complete the work, so that upon the gates 
of the capital itself, as well as upon his tomb in St. Paul’s, the motto might 
have been engraved: 8i monuTnentum guceris, circumspice. 

This great architect, who at the commencement of his career seems to have 
been ignorant of his proper vocation, as well as the great work which he was 
destined to accomplish, was ori^naUy a student at 0:rford, where mathematics 
and astronomy occupied his cmef attention; and such was his proficiency in 
these sciences that at the early a^ of eighteen he was one of the most dis- 
tinguished of those illustrious philosophers who afterwards, in 1660, consti- 
tuted the Royal Society. England, however, was to be sufficiently enriched 
by her Newton; and therefore Wren, after obtaining a high reputation in 
the mathematical and astronomical sciences, turned his attention to their 
practical application by the study of architecture, so that, in 1661, he was 
appointed coadjutor to Sir John Denham, the poet, who, on the death of 
Inigo Jones, had been raised by royal favour to the post of surveyor- 
general. 

Of course, the duties of such a partnership would fall upon Sir Christopher, 
and one of the first was to survey and plan the restoration of St. Paul's 
cathedral, now gradually falling into ruin. Sir Christopher soon found that 
such a restoration would at best be but a patchwork; and while the question 
was pending whether the building should be repaired or wholly rebuilt, the great 
conflagration stepped in to decide the controversy. Both capital and cathe- 
dral wore now a neap of rubbish, and all must be made anew. It would be 
unfair to ask how much the exultation of Wren at being thus emancipated 
from the tinkering-up of an old worn-out city may_ have qualified his regret 
at the demolition and sympathj?^ for the sufferers; it is enoigh to know that 
he set to work to repair the evu, and soon created a better London than the 
former. Never upon any one architect, perhaps, had such a task been 
devolved since the days of the building upon Shinar. As the legislature 
had now a fuU opportunity for passing such enactments as might seexire com- 
fortable healthy houses and commodious streets, it was decreed that in future 
all buildings in London should bo of brick or stone; that party walls, of suffi- 
cient strength and thickness, should separate one house from another; and 
that rain-water pipes should be substituted for the spouts that had been wont 
to pour their torrents from the house-tops upon the heads of those who walked 
below; while builders were exhorted to devise improvements for their struct- 
ures by making mouldings, and projections of rubbed brick. 

In the meantime. Wren had surveyed the ruios, and presented his plan for 
la 3 dng out the new town. Need it be added that this plan, though grand, 
regular, and comprehensive, was crossed, altered, and curtailed, through the 
caprice, the jealousy, or poverty of those at whose expense it was to be realised, 
and who therefore claimed a principal voice m its details? Still, much was 
accomplished, although it fell far short of the original. Such was also the 
ffite of St. Paul’s, the crowning work and masterpiece of the great architect, 
the plan of which the duke of York altered to suit the popish ceremonial, when 
Romanism should be restored in Britain, although Wren with tears remon- 
strated against the interference. Such, too, in a still greater degree was the 
fate of the London monument, the ori^al plan of which, as presented by Sir 
Christopher, was highly graceful and appropriate; but which had the fate to 
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fall into the hands of the civic authorities for realisation. Let us forget, if 
we can, what they made of it: 

London’s column, pointing to the skies, 

Like a tall bully lifts the liead and lies. 

The amenities of modem society have prevailed at last, ^o lie is expunged, 
and the “tall bully,” as if he had just escaped the infliction of the pump, 
stands shivering and crestfallen in a comer. 

Besides St. Paul’s, which Sir Christopher had the singular good fortune to 
complete as well as plan, he superintended the erection of flfty-one churches 
in London, which still constitute the chief architectural ornaments of the now 
greatly changed and improved metropolis. To these might be added public 
buildings both in London and elsewhere, of which a mere list would exceed our 
limits. After having done so much for his coimtry, and raised the character 
of its architecture to so high an eminence, his fate was that which usually 
awaits the greatest of benefactors: society united to persecute that excellence 
which it could not equal, and return injuries for those benefits which it could 
not repay. Deprived of his office of surveyor-general, which he had held for 
forty-nine years, he calmly exclaimed, “Nunc me jubet^ fortuna expeditius 
phibsophare” I and retired to the country at the age of eighty-six, where ho 
spent the remaining five years of his life in contemplation and reading, and 
chiefly in the study of the Holy Scriptures. There, also, he closed his cai’eer; 
“ cheerful in solitude,” says his son, “ and as well pleased to die in the shade as 
in the light.” His final resting-place, as well as fittest monument, was the 
vault of St. Paul’s, in which his remains were deposited. 


JOHN DRTDBN 

The greatest poet of the age next to Milton, and the most influential in 
forming the spirit and developing the maturity of English literature, was John 
Dryden, the Chaucer of the seventeenth century. He was bom at Aldwinklc, 
Northamptonshire, in 1632, and educated first at Westminster School under 
the celebrated Dr. Busby, and afterwards at Trinity College, Cambridge. ITis 
first poetical attempt, which he gave to the world in 1649, was an elegy on 
the death of Lord Hastings, a young nobleman of high character and promise; 
but a subject so well fitted to call forth affectionate enthusiasm at least, if not 
poetical inspiration, from a young poet of seventeen, was such a tissue of cold 
conceits and overstrained artificial figures, as to give no promise whatsoever 
of the excellence he was afterwards to attain. The young lord had died of tluj 
small-pox, and Dryden, directing^his admiration to the pustules, converts tlmin 
into ornaments on the soil of Venus — into jewels — into rosebuds — am I 
finally into pimples, each having a tear in it to bewail the pain it w:is occa- 
sioning! This was enough; and he remained in silence for nine years after- 
w^ds — not idly, however, as was manifested not only by his general scholar- 
ship, but the superior taste of his next production, in which he h^ the reso- 
lution to abandon his models of Donne and Cowley, and become a genuine 
follower of nature. This poem, entitled “Heroic Stanzas on Oie Death of 
Oliver Crommll" was a proper theme for Dryden, who had been educated 
among Puritans, and patronised at the court of the Protector. With the 
Restoration, however, he was ready with a palinode under the title of “Astrcca 
Bedvx,” welcoming the return of Charles II, and predicting from the event a 
mille nni um of political happiness; and in 1666 appeared his^jinwws MircMis,” 
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the subjects of which were the Dutch War and the fire of London. It was only 
now, indeed, that his mind broke forth in full vigour after so thorough a matur- 
ing, and established him in the highest rank of poetry. Long before this, how- 
ever, his republican and Puritan sympathies had expired; the new king and 
court were more to his taste; and as his small patrimonial estate sdelded only 
about £60 a year, while his wants equalled a temold amount, his chief depend- 
ence was royal favour, which he was ready to purchase at any price. And 
seldom, indeed, has such an amount of genius been so mercilessly exacted, or 
so poorly repaid. It was Samson in the prison-house grinding for his daily 
subsistence. 

During a literary life^ continued to such a period, and urged to such con- 
stant exertion by the claims of necessity, the productions of Dryden were both 
numerous and diversified. Besides many smaller poems, which of themselves 
would fill several volumes, he wrote eight of considerable length, of which The 
Hvnd and the Paniher, and Absalom and AcMtophd, are the most distinguished. 
As a dramatic writer he wrote twenty-eight plays. Besides a poetical version 
of Vergil, he gave translations from Ovid, Theocritus, Lucretius, Horace, 
Juvenal, and Persius. He also wrote adaptations, under the name of Fables, 
from Chaucer and Boccacio, which, though produced in his old age, constitute 
the most popular and pleasing of his writings. Indeed, it is perceptible 
throughout the course of his writings, that although his mind was slow in 
maturmg, it continued in active operation to the dose, and that, too, with 
giwmg improvement, so that his latest productions were also his best.*' 

SOCTAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

The manners of the English gentry, in this age, were, in a great measure, 
purely national; and, except at court, had received from foreign nations 
neither polish nor corruption. To travel had not yet grown to be a very 
common practice. It was not yet thought that a visit to more genial climes 
or more lovely landscapes was the best preparation for afterward living 
happily and contented in one’s own. In factj according to the old English 
maxims, no one could go abroad without special permission from the sover- 
eign. Thus, in the reign of Elizabeth, Sir William Evers was severdy pun- 
ished because he had presumed to make a private journey to Scotland. In the 
first part of the eighteenth century, the same authority seems to still have 
existed, at least witli respect to the great nobility. The duke of Shrewsbury, 
for example, could not go abroad, in 1700, until he had obtained leave fixim 
King William. Thus, also, the duke of Marlborough’s application for a pass- 
port, in 1712, was opposed by several members of the cabinet. The fees for 
a passport at the foreign office amounted to upwards of £6, a sum far from 
inconsiderable in those days, and serving as a check upon the lower class of 
travellers. To travel with passports from the foreign ministers resident in 
Endand is a later innovation. 

Thus amongst the gentry and middle classes of Queen Anne’s time the 
French language was much undervalued, and seldom studied. At court, 
however, the case was very different; and, though few could speak French 
very accurately, it is remarkable how much the style of many eminent men at 
this period, in tneir private correspondence, teems with gallicisms. The letters 
of Marlborough, especially, appear written by a Frenchman. Thus, for ex- 
ample, he uses the word “ opiniatrety ” for obstinacy, and “ to defend” instead 
of to forbid. 

At the Peace of Utrecht the population of England was not much above 
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five millions. It may be doubted whether that of Scotland exceeded one 
milli on, or t^t of Ireland, two. It is certain, however, that the rural inhab- 
itants of England then very far outnumbered those in the towns; but the 
latter having since increased in a much greater proportion, more especially in 
the manufacturing districts, the two classes have come nearly to an equality; 
a change which hM involved within it the germ of other changes. 

The national debt, at the accession of Anne, had been only £16,000,000, 
with an interest of £1,300,000. In 1714, it had grown to £52,000,000, with an 
interest of £3,300,000. By the accounts presented to parliament in that year, 
it appeared that the expense of the late war during twelve years amount^ to 
nearly £69,000,000, making a yearly average of above five millions and a hah. 
The debts, during this period, seem to have been contracted on very moderate 
terms. Lord-Treasurer Godolphin observes, in one of his letters, in 1706: 
“Though the land and trade both of England and Holland have excessive 
burdens upon them, yet the credit continues good, both with us and with them; 
and we can, either of us, borrow money at four or five per cent.; whereas, the 
finances of France are so much more exhausted that they are forced to give 
20 and 25 per cent, for eve^ pemiy of money they send out of the kingdom, 
unless they send it in specie.” In 1709, the supplies voted exceeded seven 
millions, a sum that was unparalleled, and seemed enormous. In fact, though 
these sums at present may appear light in our eyes, they struck the subjects 
of Anne with the utmost astonishment and horror. “Fifty millions of debt, 
and six millions of taxes!” exclaimed Swift: “the high allies have been the 
rum of us!” Bolingbroke points out, with dismay, that the public revenue, 
in neat money, amounted, at the Revolution, to no more than two millions 
annually; and the public debts, that of the bankers included, to little more 
than £300,000. Speaking of a later period, and of a debt of thirty millions, 
he calls it “a sum that will appear incredible to future generations, and is so 
almost to the present!” How much juster and more correct on this point 
were the views of Secretary Stanhope. In the minutes of a conference which 
he held in 1716, with Abb4 Dubois, the following remark is recorded of him: 
“However large our national debt may be thought, it will undoubtally 
increase much more, and believe me it will not hereafter cause greater difficulty 
to the government, or uneasiness to the people, than it does at present.” 

But, though we might astonish our great-^andfathers at the high amount 
of our public incoine, they may astonish us at the high amount of their public 
salaries. The service of the country was then a service of vast emolument. 
In the first place, the holder of almost every great office was entitled to plate; 
secondly, the rate of salaries, even when nominally no larger than at present, 
was, in fact, two or three times more considerable from the internietliatc 
depreciation of money. But even nominally, many offices were then of 
higher value, and when two or more were conferred upon the same person ho, 
contrary to the present practice, received the profits of all. As the most re- 
markable instance of this fact, I may mention the duke and duchess of Marl- 
borough. Exclusive of Blenheim, of parliamentary grants, of gifts, of mar- 
liage portions from the queen to their daughters, it appears that the fixed 
yearly income of the duke, at the height of his favour, was no less than 
£54,825, and the duchess had, in offices and pensions, an additional sum of 
£9,500 — a sum infinitely greater than could now be awarded to the highest 
favour of the most eminent achievements. 

There can be no doubt that the former scale was unduly high: but it may 
be questioned whether we are not at present nmning into another as dangerous 
extreme; whether by diminishing so much the emoluments of public service 
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we are not deterring men with genius, but without fortune, from enterupg the 
career of politics, and forcing them rather to betake themselves to'\Scpie 
lucrative profession; whether the greatest abilities may not thereby, ;be 
diverted from the public service; whether we are not tending to the principle 
that no man, without a large private property, is fit to be a minister of state; 
whether we may not, therefore, subject ourselves to the worst of all aristoc- 
racies, an aristocracy of money; whether we may not practically lose one of 
the proudest boasts of the British constitution under which great talent, 
however penniless, or lowborn, not only may raise but frequently has raised 
itself above the loftiest of our Montagus or Howards. 

In Queen Anne’s time the diplomatic salaries were regulated according to 
a scale established in 1669. Ambassadors-ordinary in France, Spain, and the 
emperor’s court had £100 a day, and £1,500 for equipage; in Portugalj Hol- 
land, Sweden, and the other courts, £10 a day and £1,000 for equipage. 
Ambassadors-extraordinary had everyw^here the same mlowances as the 
ambassadors-ordinary, and differed only in the equipage money, which was to 
be determined by the sovereign according to the occasion. Considering the 
<lifference in the value of money, such posts also were undoubtedly more lucra- 
tive and advantageous than at present. But, on the other hand, these sala- 
ries — and sometimes even those of the civil government at home — were very 
irregularly paid, and often in arrear. “ I neither have received nor expect to 
receive,” saj^s Bolingbroke,/ in one of his letters, “anything on account of the 
journey which I took last year by her majesty’s order (into France); and as 
to my regular appointments, I do assure your lordship I have heard nothing 
of them these two years.” 

Ministerial or parliamentary corruption — at least so far as foreign powers 
wore concerned — did not in this generation, as in the last, sully the annals of 
England. Thus, for example, shamefully as the English interests were 
betrayed at the Peace of Utrecht by the English ministers, there is yet no 
reason whatever to suspect that they, like the patriots of Charles IPs reign, 
had received presents or “gratifications” -from Louis XIV. Should we 
ascribe this change to the difference of the periods or of the persons? Was 
the era of the Peace of Utrecht really preferable to that of 1679, hailed by 
Blackstone as the zenith of British constitutional excellence? Or were Boling- 
broke and Oxford more honest statesmen than Littleton and Algernon Sidney? / 




CHAPTER Xm 
THE REIGN OF GEORGE I 

[1714-1727 A.D.] 

The era of the Georges inay be compared to the era of the An- 
tonines at Rome. It was a period combining happiness and glory — 
a period of kind rulers and a prosperous people. While improve- 
ment was advancing at Lome with ^gantic strides — while great wars 
were waged abroad — the domestic repose and enjoyment of the na- 
tion were scarcely ever for a moment broken through. The current 
was strong and rapid, but the surface remained smooth and unruffled, 
lives were seldom lost, either by popular breaches of the law or by 
its rigorous execution. The population augmented fast, but wealth 
augmented faster still ; comforts became more largely diffused, and 
knowledge more generally cultivated. Unlike the era of the An- 
tonines, this prosperity did not depend upon the character of a single 
man. Its foundations were laid on ancient and free institutions, 
which, good from the first, were stiU gradually improving, and which 
alone, amongst all others since the origin of civil society, had com- 
pletely solved the great problem, how to combine the greatest security 
to property with the greatest freedom of action.”— 

The Eegency Bill, passed in 1705, had provided for the government on 
the demise of Anne, and the seven great officers of state, together with eighteen 
peers, named in an instrument signed by the elector of Hanover, took upon 
themselves the temporary administration. Of the eighteen peers named by 
George, the greater number were determined whigs; and Argylc, Cowpor, 
H alifax, Townshend, and Devonshire were among them. Marlborough was 
not named, nor was his son-in-law, Sunderland: this was not cxtraordinaiy, 
but it excites some surprise to see the illustrious Somers excluded also. Tho 
great general, on landing at Dover, received an enthusiastic welcome, and his 
entry into London was like a triumph. Two hundred gentlemen on horse- 
back met him on the road, and the procession w.os joined by a long train of 
horses and carriages. Marlborough went straight to the house of lords and 
took the oaths to George; but then, mortified at his exclusion from the 
regency, he retired into the country. The lords-justices appointed Joseph 
Addison to be their secretary, and ordered that all despatches addressed to 
Bolingbroke should be delivered to Addison. In the Scottish capital King 
George was proclaimed without opposition; but for some days there prevailecl 
grea,t doubt and anxiety as to Iremd: and the lords of the regency, or lords- 
justiees, thought at one moment of despatching thither General Stanhope as 
commander-in-chief, and Marlborougtfs son-in-law, Sunderland, as lord- 
lieutenant, without losing time in waiting for the king ’s instructions; but 
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they soon received intelligence that all was quiet, and that King George had 
been peaceably proclaimed at Dublin by the lords-justices of Ireland, the 
archbishop of Armagh, and Sir Constantine Phipps, whose toryism had 
formerly been suspected to be of the jacobitc bias. 

Not a moment was lost by the whigs in England in putting forth claims to 
the honours and emoluments of office, and in scheming what should be the 
new cabinet. The bishopric of Ely, and every good thing that happened to 
be vacant in tlie church, was asked for, and every place at court, such as the 
captaincy of the band of gentlemen pensioners, the groomship of the bed- 
chamber, etc., was grasped at by several competitors. Baron Bothmar was 
made the medium of these applications to Hanover. 

But we may turn from these pettinesses, which were the inevitable conse- 
quences of a demise and a new succession, to matters of greater weight, in 
which the interests of three nations were concerned, and in which they were 
but too often sacrificed to private ambition and the interests of worthless 
individuals. According to a very important provision in the act of regency, 
the houses of parliament met on the day of the queen’s death, though it was 
a Sunday, and all such members as were in or near town hastened to tiieir 
seats. The tories attempted to procure an adjournment till the following 
Wednesday ; but Sir Richard Onslow represented that the state of the nation 
was too cidtical to allow of delajr; and the houses met again on Monday. 
Tlu’ce days were spent in admimstciing and taking oaths to the new sov- 
ereign. In the same breath, and with Qie same drop of ink, they expressed 
their deep grief at the death of their late sovereign lady Queen Aime, of 
blessed memory, and their lively pleasure at the accession of King George, 
whose right to the crown was so undoubted, and whose virtues were so princely. 


THE KING, THE PEETENDBR, AND THE NEW PARLIAMENT 

AH thase who wished well to the Protestant succession were impatient for 
the arrival of tlic new king, whose delay on the Continent excited universal 
surprise. Other princes had shown the extreme of eagerness for a far less 
glittering prize; but the phlegmatic George I seemed to look almost with 
indifference to the crown of thi-ee great and rising kingdoms; and it was not 
till six o’clock in the evening of the 18th of September, or nearly seven weeks 
after the death of Anno, that ho landed at Greenwich with liis eldest son. 
Prince George. His subjects of Hanover liad witnessed his departure with 
regret and tears — his English subjects received him with joy and acclama- 
tions, although on a near view they saw little to admire in his personal appear- 
ance or in liis bearing, which were plain and undignified. 

His majesty presently proccedeef to complete his ministerial arrangements: 
Lord Halifax was appointed first lord-commissioner of the treasipy and 
chancellor of the exchequer; Lord Cowper, again chancellor; Nottingham, 
president of the council; Marlborou^, commander-m-chiei and mastei> 
general of the ordnance; Wharton, (who was made a marquis), lord privy- 
seal; Orford, first lord of the admiralty; Shrewsbury, lord-chamberlam and 
groom of the stole; the duke of Devonshire, lord-steward of the household; 
the duke of Somerset, master of the horse; Sunderland, lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland; and Robert Walpole, whose ability in debate was worth a high mice, 
paymaster of the forces. In Scotland, the jacobite earl of Mar was turned out, 
and the duke of Montrose put in his place; and the duke of Argyll was en- 
trusted with the supreme command of the forces there. In Ireland, Sir 
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Constantine PMpps was deprived of tlie seals, and Mr. Broderick made ehan- 
cellor. These ministerial arrangements were all completed befoi’e the 20th 
of October, on which day the coronation was performed at Westminster with 
the usual solemnities. The old abbej; vras thronged with nearly all the ^ers, 
whether whig, tory, or Jacobite ; the indolent insoiusiant-lookin^ Oxford was 

there, and so was his keon-cyod, 
animated rival, Bolingbroke. Tho 
usual promotions in the peerage fol- 
lowed the ceremony. 

On the 29th of August the Pro- 
tender, who had gone from Bois-le- 
Duc to drink the mineral waters of 
Plombi^re, signed and sent forth a 
manifesto as erting his right to the 
throne of Great Britain, and ex- 
plaining somewhat too clearly tho 
causes of his inactivity up to “the 
death of the princess our sister, of 
whoso good mtontion towards us 
we could not for some time past 
well doubt: and this was the rea- 
son we then sat still, expecting tho 
good effects thereof, which were un- 
fortunately prevented by her de- 
plorable death.” This was at once 
a capital blunder and a glaring 
proof of the little attention the 
exiled prince paid to the safety of 
his friends in England. The whigs 
gborciiii instantly caught at the words :is 

(laeo-mr) additional and incontrovertible evi- 

dence as to the intentions of the 
late ministry: the tories insisted that the manifesto was a false document 
basely forged by the whigs, to throw discredit upon them and dishonour tho 
late queen; but they were driven from this position by the thick-headed and 
thick-hearted pretender, who openly acknowledged the authenticity of the 
manifesto.^ 

IMPEACHMENT OF BOLINGBKOKB, OXFORD, AND ORMONDE 

The parliament being dissolved, a new one met (March 17th, 1715). It 
proved decidedly whig, and it proceeded without delay to the impeachment 
of some of the late ministers for the Peace of Utrecht and other matters; and 
a committee of secrecy, with Walpole for its chairman, was appointed to 
examine the papers of Bolingbroke and others which had been seized. When 
it had made its report, Walpole arose and impeached Henry Lord Bolingbroke 
of high treason. Lord Coningsby then rose and said; “The worthy cliair- 
man of the committee has impeached the hand, but I unpeach the hcacl; he 
has impeached the clerk,_ I impeach the master”; and he impeached Robci’t 
Earl of Oxford and Mortimer of high treason. On the 21st of June Stanhope 
impeached the duke of Ormonde of high treason; the next day Lord Strafford 
was impeached of high crimes and misdemeanours by Mr. Aislabie. Sir 
Joseph Jekyl, a whig of unquestionable honesty, was against impeaching 
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either Oxford or Ormonde, and he spoke warmly in favour of the latter; but 
the spirit of the commons was not to be controlled. Bolingbroke and Ormonde 
both fled to the Continent; Oxford more manfully stood his ground, and was 
committed to the Tower, 

The subsequent fate of these noblemen was as follows: Bolingbroke 
repaired to the court of the Pretender, which was at Commerci in Lorraine, 
and became his secreta^ of state. He exerted all his abilities in the service 
of that contemptible prince; but, the facti ns of the petty court proving too 
strong for him, he was charged with treachery, and dismissed. He then bent 
all his efforts to procuring the reversal of his attainder in England, which he at 
length obtained in 1723, through the influence of the duchess of Kendal. The 
interest of the venal duchess was procured by a bribe of £11,000, and Walpole 
was threatened with a dismissal by the kmg if he refused to promote the 
measure. Walpole consented to the restoration of Bolingbroke’s estates, but 
would not agree to his being permitted to resume his seat in the house of 
peers. Bolingbroke forthwith commenced a political warfare against Walpole 
and the whig party, which only ceased with his life in 1751. Ormonde, against 
whom nothing could be proved, unwisely followed the ex mple of Bolingbroke, 
and was like him attainted; he remained to the end of h s life in the cheerless 
court of the Pretender, almost its solitary ornament. Oxford, after lying two 
years in the Tower, took occasion of a new modification of the ministry to 
petition for his trial being brought on. All the customary solemn prepara- 
tions were made for it; but a disagreement arising between the two houses, 
the commons refused to proceed with their impeachment, and the peers 
acquitted the earl, who, however, was excepted from an act of grace then 
passed, of which the only consequence to him was a prohibition to appear at 
court. 

MAE’S rising (1715-1716 A.D.) 


Meantime the Pretender and his partisans were secretly preparing to make 
an effort for the overthrow of the new government. The earl of Mar, dis- 
gusted at the manner in which liis declaration of loyalty had been received 
by the king on his landing, and alarmed at the vindictive spirit shown by the 
wliigs, lent an ear to the agents of the pretender, retired to the Highlands, and 
in concert with some nomemen and chiefs of clans raised the standard of 
James III (September 6th) . Two vessels arrived with arms, ammunition, and 
officers from France, and he was soon at the head of ten thousand men. The 
government proceeded to act with great vigour; the Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended and several suspected noblemen and members of the house of 
commons were arrested. The death at this conjuncture of Louis XIV was a 
great prejudice to the cause of the Pretender; for the duke of Orleans, who 
became regent during the minority of the young king, found it his interest to 
attach himself to the house of Brunswick. 


While Mar had his headquarters at Perth, and the duke of Argyll, who 
commanded the royal forces, lay at Stirling, the Pretender was proclmmed in 
the north of England by the earl of Derwentwater and Mr. Forster, who were 
joined by the Scottish lords Winton, Nithsdale, Camwath, and Kenmure. 
At Kelso thev were reinforced by a body of Highlanders sent by Mar, under 
the command of Brigadier Mackintosh. They thence proceeded to Penrith, 
where the posse comitatus of Cumberland fled at their approach, and advancea 
till they reached Preston in Lancashire; but here they were assailed by the 
royal troops under generals Willis and Carpenter, and obliged to surrender 
at discretion (November 13th). 
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The very day of the surrender at Preston a battle was fought between 
Argyll and Mar. As the latter was preparing to inarch southwards the duke 
advanced from Stirling and spread his camp from the village of Dunblane to 
the Sheriff-muir. His forces did not exceed four thousand men, while the 
army with which Mar attacked him amounted to nine thousand. The left 
wing of the royalists was in the short space of seven minutes routed and 
driven off the field by the clansmen; but the right wing, led by the duke in 
person, defeated and chased the left of the enemy. When the victorioius troops 
on each side returned from the pursuit, they found themselves facing each 
other, each occupying the ground held by the other previously. They 
remained inactive till the evening, when the duke retired to Dunblane and 
the rebels to Ardoch. Next morning the duke returned and carried off the 
wounded and four pieces of cannon left by the enemy. The loss was five 
hundred slain on each side; each claimed the victory, but it was really on the 
side of the duke. 

Mar returned to Perth, and soon after (December 22nd) the Pretender 
himself landed at Peterhead, and having been proclaimed, issued proclama- 
tions and received addresses as he passed thi'ough Aberdeen, Dundee, and 
Scone. He joined the army at Perth and his coronation was fixed for the 
23rd of January (1716) ; but ere that day an-ived, the intelligence of Argyll’s 
being strong^ reinforced had convinced his supporters of the hopelessness of 
resistance. The Pretender, therefore, with the lords Mar, Melford, and some 
others, got aboard a French vessel at Montrose, and standing for the coast of 
Norway to escape the English cruisers, arrived within five da 3 rs safely at 
Gravelines. The rebel army was disbanded at Badenoch; the common 
people retired to their homes; most of the leaders escaped to Franco.^ 

When the Pretender arrived, incognito, in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
Bolingbroke waited upon him, attempted to revive his spirits, and to pro- 
scribe a political line of action. The prince professed the greatest affection, 
be^ed Iik lordship to follow him into Lorraine, and pressed him in his arras 
at parting, like a bosom friend. But, three days after this, when Bolingbroke 
thought ms master was many a French league off, his lordship received a visit 
from the duke of Ormonde, who handed lum two orders just written by the 
Pretender, and stating, san$ phrases, that he was dismissed from his post as 
secretary of state, and must deliver to the duke of Ormonde all the papers in 
his oflBice! The witty profligate says that this all might have been contained 
in a moderate-sized letter-case, but the rage which this treatment excited 
was scarcely to be contained in any space. Bolingbroke, with all Ids geiuus, 
had been duped and insulted by a blockhead and a bevy of women. InsUiad 
of taking post for Lorraine, as ho had prondsod his secretary he would do, the 
Pretender had merely gone to an obscure house in the Bois de Boulogne, close 
to Paris, and had there confabulated and plotted with a set of kept-women 
and secretaries of foreign embassies, who used the place, and the majority of 
tire persons assembled in it, for two kinds of intrigues. 

Bolingbroke says that he had in Ids hands matter wherewith to chiinp the 
triumph of the duke of Ormonde, who was now secretary of state jis well as 
lord-general to the prince without state or army, but tliat he scorned to make 
use of it. _ But Bolingbroke instantly ronoimccd and denounced all connection 
■mth the Jacobites; made overtures to Lord Stair, who was too conscious of 
his ability to despise him, and told M^ia d’Este, the wretched mother of a 
wretched son, that he wished his*ann ndght rot off if he ever again drew sword 
or pen for that cause. The duke of Berwick saw at once the enormous blunder 
that had been committed in thus dismissing the only Englifihm.iji the Pre- 
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tender ever had able to manage his affairs, and dismissing him in such an 
insulting manner as to make reconciliation impossible. 

But, in the meantime, hundreds, thousands of Englishmen and Scots were 
pa^jdng a severe penalty for their rash doings. In Scotland, the number of 
prisoners was very small, and little work was done by the courts of law; but 
the clans were set loose upon one another, and the troops of George were put 
to live at free quarters in the houses and upon the estates of the Jacobites. 
But, in England, Forster’s imbecile conduct and dastardly surrender at Preston 
had filled the jails of the north with prisoners of a strange variety of condi- 
tions — nonjuring Protestants, high-church divines, popish priests and monks 
in disguise, fox-hunting Jacobite squires, and Catholic officers and non- 
commissioned officers who had been turned out of the army on account of 
their religion; and mixed with these were Highland chiefs and dunnie- 
wassails, and Jacobite Lowland lairds, who had marched with Forster from 
Kelso. Upon some of these unfortunate captives military law was executed, 
and they were tried in bands by a court-martial, and then shot in a heap; 
while above five htmdred prisoners of inferior condition were left inhumanly 
to starve of hunger and cold in various castles and Jails in the north. 

Forster and ine most conspicuous of the leaders were marched off for Lon- 
don, where they arrived on the 9th of December. When these unfortunate 
gentlemen had crossed Finchley common, and reached the brow of Highgate 
hill, they were made to halt, and to submit to numerous indignities: ffieir 
arms were tied behind their backs like cut-throats and cut-purses; their 
horses were led by foot-soldiers, and their ears were stunned by all the drums 
of the escort beating a triumphal march, and by the shouts, scoffs, and Jeers 
of the multitude. Upon their reachmg the city, such as were lords or noble- 
men were sent to the Tower — the rest were divided among the four common 
JaUs. They were not long suffered to remain there in doubt and uncertainty: 
the nation, the parliament which re-assembled on the 9th of January were 
eager for an example, in the spirit of the time, and far too anxious for blood. 
Mr. Leclunere, after a long and vehement speech, impeached James, earl of 
Derwentwater, of high treason. Other members of the commons, with fewer 
words, but equal heat, impeached Lord Widdrington, the earls of Nithsdale, 
Winton, and Camwath, Viscount Kenmure, and Lord Naim. Not a single 
voice was raised in opposition, not an effort made in debate to avert the 
doom of these incom^tent revolutionists, though certainly there was still 
many a Jacobite in the house. On the 19th of January these noblemen were 
all brought before the house of lords, assembled as a court of Justice in West- 
minster Hall, with Earl Cowper, the chancellor, presiding as lord high-steward. 
Tliey knelt at the bar till the chancellor desired them to rise; and then they 
all, but one, confessed their guilt, and threw themselves upon the mercy of 
IQng George — a prince neither unmerciful nor cruel, but far indeed from 
possessing either a tender heart or a lively ima^ation. Sentence of death, 
as traitors, was forthwith pronounced upon Derwentwater, Widdrington, 
Nithsdale, Camwath, Kenmure, and Lord Naim; and preparations were 
ordered for the trial of Lord Winton, who had pleaded not guilty. Secretary 
Stanhope, who was a man of feeling, interposed and saved the life of Lord 
Naim, who had been his schoolfellow: but the united interest and earnest 
supplications of the duchess of Cleveland and Bolton, of the young countess 
of Derwentwater pleading with tears for the husband she tenderly loved, and 
of many other ladies of rank, faUed in moving the rough and sturdy king, who 
admitted them to an audience, but adhered to his purpose, which was the 
purpose of the majority of his ministers. 
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Bribes, which had succeeded before in like circumstances, were offered now 
without effect. Sixty thousand pounds was tendered for the single pai’don 
of Lord Derwentwater, for whose present hard fate tears were shed and 
lamentations raised in every valley and on every hillside in Cumberland. 
Some of the best of the whigs in the commons, and among them poor Steele, 
would have saved life without money or bribe; but Robert Walpole, who in 
after life was certainly not a cruel minister, was on the present occasion per- 
fectly obdurate: he expressed his horror and disgust at the leniency of these 
whigs, whom he called “unworthy members of this great body,” since they 
could, “without blushing, open their mouths in favour of rebels and parri- 
cides.” As, however, favourable circumstances had arisen for the earl of 
Camwath and Lord Widdrington, and as some respect was due to tlie opinion 
and feeling of the house of lords, those two noblemen were respited. The 
three remaining victims were left for execution, and, to prevent any further 
interference, orders were sent to the Tower to have the block ready on the 
following morning. But during that night the conjugal affection and heroism 
of Lady Nithsdale robbed the block of a head. She dressed her lord in her 
own clothes, and he escaped by night, and in that disguise, out of the Tower. 
There thiM remained only two victims — the English Lord Derwentwater and 
the Scottish Lord Kenmure; and they, at an early hour the next morning — 
the 24th of February — were brought to the scaffold on Tower Hill. 

Lord Wmton, who had pleaded not guilty, embarrassed his prosecutors, for, 
though he seemed at times crazy or half idiotic, he managed his business with 
considerable craft and skill, and on his trial struck one of the first of whigs 
and ministers with a sharp repartee. He was not put upon his trial till the 
15th of Jtoch, having gained time by petitions and other devices. He was 
found guilty or high treason, and sent back to the Tower; but it appears that 
there was no real intention to proceed to execution, and, after lying some time 
in that state prison, he effected his escape. 

In the beginning of April a commission for trying the rebels of inferior 
rank met Lq the court of common pleas. Forster, Brigadier Mackintosh, and 
twenty of their confederates were found guilty on indictments for high treason. 
Forster and Mackintosh were both fortunate enough to break their prison and 
escape, and seven others followed their example, and got safe to the Continent. 
But four were executed in London, and twenty-two in Lancashire, where 
above a thousand submitted to the king’s mercy, and petitioned to be trans- 
ported to the colonies in America. The amount of punishment and of blood 
seemed in those days unaccoimtably and imprudently small.''” 

Puirishment was not, however, the only object of the ministers; they 
thought also of prevention. On the 1st of March, Lechmorc moved for leave 
to bring in “a bill to strmgthen the Protestant interest in Great Britain by 
enforcing the laws now in being against papists” — such, in those times, 
being the panacea for all evils! Lechmere was seconded by Lord Coningsby, 
and, no member venturing to oppose his motion, the bill was passed on the 
17th of April; and we find that one of its clauses provided for the “effectual 
and exemplary punishment of such as being papists shall enlist themselves in 
his majesty’s service.” 


THE SEPTENNIAL ACT (1716 A.D.) 

But by far the most important and most celebrated measure of the gov- 
ernment was their change in the duration of parliament. Under the act 
passed in 1694 its period had been fixed at three years. The cause of that 
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narrow limitation may probably be found in the enormous period of seventeen 
years, to which Charles II had prolonged his second parliament, and which, 
by a natural revulsion, drove the minds of men into the opposite extreme. 
The triennial system had now been tried for upwards of twenty years, and 
found productive of much inconvenience without any real benefit. TTiere is 
no evidence whatever to prove that the house of commons had even in the 
smallest degree shown itself more watchful or public spirited during that 
epoch than either before or since; nay, on the contrary, it may be asserted 
that the grossest and most glaring cases of corruption that could be gleaned 
out of the entire parliamentary annals of Great Britain belong to those twenty 
years. The speaker (Sir John Trevor), on one occasion, accepted a bribe of 
1000 guineas from the city of London, and, on its detection, was himself 
obliged to put to the vote that he had been guilty of a high crime and mis- 
demeanour. The secretary of the treasury (Mr. Guy), on another occasion, 
was sent to the Tower for a similar offence. A shameful S 3 ^tem of false 
mdorsement of exchequer bills on the part of several members was detected 
in 1698; and even Bumet,» the apologist of those times, is reduced to admit 
the existence, and deplore the extent, of the corruption. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that this was the cause which princi- 
pally, if at all, influenced the ministers m proposing the restoration of sep- 
tennial parliaments. Theirs was a case of pressing and immediate danger. 
A rebellion scarcely quelled — an invasion still threatened — parties in the 
highest degree exasperated — a government becoming unpopular even from 
its unavoidable measures of defence: such were the circumstances under 
which, according to the act of 1694, the parliament would have been dW>lved 
at the risk of tumults and bloodshed — a most formidable opposition — and, 
perhaps, a jacobite majority. What friend of the Protestant succession could 
nave wished to incur this terrible responsibility? Even those who may ap- 
prove of triennial parliaments in general, would hardly^ I think, defend them 
at such a juncture. According to this view of the subject, there was at first 
some idea of providing only for the especial emergency; but it was juc^ed 
more safe and constitutional to propose a uniform and permanent recurrence 
to the former system. It was, therefore, on permanent grounds that the 
question was argued in 1716; and we need scarcely add that it is on such only 
that it should be considered now. 

In considering, therefore, the general question, we may, in the first place, 
cast aside the foolish idea that the parliament overstepped its legitimate 
authority in prolonging its existence; an idea which was indeed uiged by 
party spirit at the time, and which may stiU sometimes pass current in 
harangues to heated multitudes, but which has been treated with utter con- 
tempt by the best constitutional writera.^ If we look to the practical effects 
of the change, the most obvious and most important is the increased power 
of the popular branch of the legislature. Speaker Onslow, a very high 
authority on this subject, was frequently heard to say that the Septennial 
Bill formed the era of the emancipation of the British house of commons from 
its former dependence on the crown and the house of lords. 

The ministers determined that their proposed bill should origmate in the 
house of lords. It was there that they felt least sure of a majority; and they 
wished, that, in case of failure, their friends in the commons should not at 

^ Mr. Hallam ^ observes : “ Notbing can be more extra va^nt than what is sometimes con- 
fidently pretended by the ignorant, that the legislature exceeded its rights by this enactment, 
or, if that cannot legally be advanced, that it at least violated the trust of the people and broke 
in upon the ancient constitution.’’ 

H. w. — von. XX. Sl 
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least incur needless unpopularity, nor lose ground at the ensuing elections. 
Accorchngly, on the 10th of April, a bOl for the repeal of the Triennial Act 
•was brought in by the duke of Devonshire. It was of course keenly opposed 
by the whole weight of the opposition, yet their numbers were less formidable 
than had been apprehended; and their chief division on the bill going into 
comnuttee, gave them only sixty-one votes against ninety-six. 

The Septennial Bill, having passed the lords, was sent down to the com- 
mons, and read a second time on the 24th of Ajiril. Walpole being then 
severely indisposed, he was unable to take any part in support of the measure; 
but it had his full concurrence. 

In committee on the bill, Lechmere proposed a clause to disable such per- 
sons from becoming members of either house of parliament as have pensions 
during pleasure. But Stanhope urged that such a clause would only clog the 
bill and endanger its miscarriage, a part of it being an infringement on the 
privileges of the peers; and he announced his intention of himself bringing in a 
separate bill with reference to pensioners in the house of commons. Accord- 
ingly, he over-ruled Lechmere’s proposition (probably intended as a stratagem 
for defeating the Septennial Bill altogether) ; and the same evening he moved 
for leave to bring in a bill to disable any person from being chosen a member 
of, or sitting or voting in, the house of commons, who has any pension during 
pleasure, or for any number of years, from the crown. This bill was accord- 
ingly prepared, and ordered to be brought in by Stanhope, Graggs, and 
Boscawen, and it passed on the 8th of June. As for the Septennial Bill, it 
was read a third time on the 26th of April, the minority mustering no more 
than 121. 


THE KING AND THE EKINCE OF WALES 

During the time that the ministers were carrying the Septennial Act and 
their other measures through parliament, they had another struggle, almost 
as important and far more difficult to maintam, at court. Hie king’s impa- 
tience to re'visit his German dominions could no longer be stemmed. It was 
in vain that his confidential ad-visers pointed out to him the unpopularity that 
must attend, and the dangers that might follow, his departure at such a 
crisis; their resistance only chafing instead of curbing his majesty, and at 
length the ministers let go the reins. Two great otetacles, however, still 
remained to delay his journey — first, the restraining clause in the Act of 
Settlement; and, secondly, his jealousy of the prince of Wales, whom, in his 
absence, it would be indispensable to invest with some share at least of power 
and sovereign authority. 

As to the first of these difficulties, it might have been met in two modes; 
by proposing to parliament either an occasional exception, or a total repeal 
of the restraining clause. The former would certainly have been the more 
safe and constitutional course, but the latter was thought the most respectful, 
and accordingly preferred. Accustomed as George was to foreign habits, and 
attached to his Hanoverian subjects, his ardent desire to visit them should be 
considered a misfortune indeed to Great Britain, yet by no means a blemish in 
his character. But it certainly behoved the legislature to hold fast the inval- 
uable safeguard which they already possessed against his foreign partialities. 
It might, therefore, be supposed by a superficial observer, that the repeal of 
the restraining clause, when proposed by Sir John Cope in the house of com- 
mons, would have been encountered with a strenuous opposition. On the 
contrary, it passed without a single dissentient voice; the whigs and the 
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friends of government supporting the wishes of the king, and the tories 
delighted at the prospect that his majesty’s departure would expose his 
person to unpopularity and his affairs to confusion. 

The jealousy which George I entertained of his son was no new feeling. It 
had existed even at Hanover, and been since inflamed by an insidious motion 
of the tories in the house of commons, that, out of the civil list, £100,000 
should be allotted as a separate revenue for the prince of Wales. The motion 
was over-ruled by the mmisterial party, and its rejection offended the prince 
as much as its proposal had the king. 

Such being his majesty’s feelings, he was unwilling to entrust the prince 
with the government in his absence, unless by joining other persons in the 
commission, and limiting his power by the most rigorous restrictions. Through 
the channel of Bemsdon, his principal favourite, he communicated his idea to 
the members of the cabinet, and desired them to deliberate upon it. The 
answer of Lord Townshend to Bemsdorf is still preserved. He first eagerly 
seized the opportunity of recapitulating in the strongest manner the objec- 
tions to thelmig’s departure, and then proceeded to say, that the ministers 
having carefully perused the precedents, found no instance of persons being 
joined in commission with the prince of Wales, and few, if any, of restrictions 
upon such commissions; and that they were of opinion “that the constant 
tenour of ancient practice could not conveniently be receded from.” Under 
such circumstances, the king found it impossible to persevere in his design. 
Instead, however, of giving the prince the title of regent, he named him 
Guardian of the Healm and Lieutoiant — an office unknown in England since 
the days of the Black Prince. He also insisted that the duke of Argyll, whom 
he suspected of abetting and exciting his son in ambitioizs views, and who, as 
groom of the stole to the prince, had constant and easy access to his person, 
should be dismissed from that and all his other emplo 3 ^ents. Having thus 
settled, or rather unsettled matters, George began his journey on the 9th of 
July, and was attended by Stanhope, 

It cannot be denied that at this period the popularity of George I was by 
no means such as might have been expected from his judicious choice of 
nunisters, or from his personal justice and benevolence of disposition. These 
qualities, indeed, were not denied by the multitude, but they justly com- 
plained of the extreme rapacity and venality of his foreign attendants. Com- 
ing from a poor electorate, a flight of hungry Hanoverians, like so many 
famished vultures, fell with keen eyes and b^ded talons on the fruitful soil 
of England. Bothmar and Bemsdorf, looking to the example of King Wil- 
liam’s foreign favourites, expected peerages and grants of lands, and were 
deeply offended at the limitations of the Act of Settlement, Robethon, the 
king’s private secretary, whilst equally fond of money, was still more mis- 
chievous and meddling; he was of French extraction, and of broken fortunes : 
a pping, impertinent, venomous creature, forever crawling in some slimy 
intrigue. All these, and many others, even down to Mahomet and Mustapha, 
two Turks in Ms majesty’s service, were more than suspected of taking money 
for recommendations to the king, and making a shameful traffic of his favour. 

But by far the greatest share of the public odium fell upon the king’s 
foreign mistresses. The chief of these, Herrengard Melesina von Schulenburg, 
was created by his majesty duchess of Munster in the Irish peerage, and 
afterwards duchess of Ken^ in the En^ish. She had no great share of 
beauty; but with George I a bulky filg^ was sufficient attraction. To 
intellect she could make still less pretension. Lord Chesterfield, who had 
married her niece, tells us that she was little better than an idiot; and this 
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testimony is confirmed by the curious fact that one morning, after the death 
of her royal lover, she fancied that he flew into her window in the form of a 
raven, and aceoidingly gave the bird a most respectful reception. She 
affected great devotion, and sometimes attended several Lutheran chapels in 
the course of the same day — perhaps with the view of countenancing a report 
which prevailed, though probably without foundation, that the king had 
married her with the left hand, according to the German custom. Her rapacity 
was very great and very successful. After the resignation of the duke of 
Somerset, no master of the horse was appointed for several years, the profits 
of the place being paid to the duchess; and there is no doubt that her secret 
emoluments for patronage and recommendations far surpassed any outward 
account of her receipts. Sir Robert Walpole more than once declared of her 
(but this was after the death of George I), that she would have sold the king’s 
honour for a shilling advance to the best bidder. 

The second mistress, Sophia Baroness Kilmanseck, created countess of 
Darlington, was younger and more handsome than her rival; but, like her, 
unwieldy in person and rapacious in character. She had no degree either of 
talent or information, it being apparently the aim of Geoige, in all his amours, 
to shun with the greatest care the overpowering dissertations of a learned 
lady.6 


ENGLAND AND THE CONTINENTAL POWERS 

In the spring of 1716, defensive alliances had been concluded by the 
British government with the states general and with the emperor, to operate 
in case of aggression on either by France or other powers. The issue, how- 
ever, of the rebellion of 1715 had entirely indisposed the government of the 
regent of France to any rupture with England. The duke of Orleans was 
moreover anxious to procure the support of England to his succession to the 
crown of France, in the event of the death of Louis XV, a sickly boy. The 
claim to that crown had been renounced by the Bourbon king of Spain; but 
Philip V might interpret that renunciation according to the power which he 
might possess of setting his agreement at nought. Whilst George I was at 
Hanover this summer, negotiations were going forward between Stanhope, 
his secretary of state, and the abb6 Dubois, the profligate but most able 
servant of the regent. The English government desired the expulsion of the 
Pretender from France and its dependencies; and was anxious to stipulate 
that a new harbour should be abandoned which Louis XIV had begun to 
construct at Mardyke, to serve the same warlike purposes as Dunkirk, which 
had been demolished according to the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht. The 
agent of the regent was ready to jdeld these points, to secure the friendship 
of the government of King George. Thus the policy of England and France 
tended towards peace and a more intimate alliance. On the other hand, 
the continental objects of George I threatened to involve his island subjects 
in a war, in which they would certainly not liave engaged had their Idng not 
also been elector of Hanover. When Charles XII of Sweden, in 1714, after 
those five years of seclusion at Bender which followed the disastrous day of 
Pultowa, burst upon Europe again, he found a large part of his territories 
divided among many rapacious neighbours, with whom he would have to 
fight if Sweden were to regain any semblance of her old power. Frederick 
IV of Denmark, in 1712, had conquered Schleswig and Holstein, Bremen and 
Verden. To strengthen himself against Charles, “ the Swedish-iron hero” — 
as Mr. Carlyle calls him — Frederick bartered away Bremen and Verden to 
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the elector of Hanover, in 1715, for £150,000, on condition that Geor^ 
should join a coalition against Sweden. George’s son-in-law, Frederick Wil- 
liam of Prussia, had gone to war that same year, with his ^ant grenadiers, 
to compel Charles to resign his pretensions to Stettin, which Rrussia had 
obtained in pawn for a payment of £60,000. The northern war blazed 
furiously. Tlie elector of Hanover sent a British fleet into the Baltic to 
coerce Sweden; and with six thousand Hanoverians joined the Prussians, 
Danes, and Russians, against “the lion-king.” At Stralsimd Charles made 
his last effort. He was overpowered; and getting away to Sweden, medi- 
tated bchemes of vast import, but thoroughly impracticable. Charles 
endeavoured to gratify his reven^ against England in stirring up another 
Jacobite insurrection. Northern Europe was now stiH more agitated; for 
the czar Peter had marched with his Muscovites into Mecklenburg, and was 
threatening Denmark. Geoige was for violent measures against Russia, 
which his minister Stanhope very wisely discountenanced. This smoke did 
not burst into flame. _ In the conduct of the negotiation with France there 
was a difference of opinion between Stanhope at Hanover, and Townshend 
at home; and this, with other less dignified causes, produced a partial breaking 
up of King George’s first whig ministry. 

MINISTERIAL DISSENSIONS 

The popularity which the prince of Wales acquired during the king’s 
absence was looked upon with fear and suspicion at Hanover. He was 
affable; appeared fond of English customs; spoke our language tolerably 
■well; and went amongst the people in a free and unreserved manner. Party 
writers began to contrast the son with the father. The prince was not dis- 
creet in a position where discretion was so essential. He manifested an 
eagerness to open the parliament in person during the king’s absence; whilst 
the king desired that the prorogation might be extended, to enable him to 
remain longer at Hanover. Townshend, in his communications with Stan- 
hope, had pressed that the king should speedily decide as to his return; 
intimated the prince’s wish to open parliament; and suggested that in certain 
emergencies a larger discretionary twwer should be given to the “guardian of 
the realm.” The king was enraged; and avowed his determination to dismiss 
his chief minister from his office of secretary of state. To soften this dismissal 
Townshend was offered the office of lord-lieutenant of Ireland. The secretary 
at first stoutly refused. His colleagues were indignant. Stanhope, from 
Hanover, tried to persuade them to acquiesce in the king’s determination. 
The whigs, he wrote to Mr. Methuen, one of the commissioners of the treasury, 
“may possibly unking their master, or (which I do before God think veiy 
possible) make him abdicate England; but they will certainly not force him 
to make my lord Townshend secretary.” The fallen minister was at last 
induced to accept the lord-lieuteoancy of Ireland; and Methuen was appointed 
secretary of state as the colleague of Stanhope. Tlie apparent renewal of the 
friendly relations of the sovereign and his ministers was not of long durar 
tion. 

The king opened the session of parliament on the 20th of February, 1717. 
He announced that a Treaty of Alliance had been concluded between Great 
Britain, Fi’anee, and the states general. There were to be no longer appre^ 
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papers to be laid before parliament, “which contain a certain account of a 

E rojeeted inyasion.” These papers were “copies of letters which passed 
etween Count Gyllenburg, the barons Gortz, Spaar, and others, relating to 
the designs of raising a rebellion in his majesty’s dominions, to be supported 
by a force from Sweden.” The discovery of this scheme had delayed the 
opening of the session. In October, some letters between Baron Gortz, thef 
bold and intrigmng minister of Charles XII, and Count Gyllenburg, the 
Swedish envoy in London, had been intercepted and deciphered by the 
English government. On the 29th of January, Stanhope, as secretary of 
state, laid the information thus obtained before the council; and it was 
determined to resort to the extraordinary measure of arresting the Swedish 
envoy, and of seizing his papers. Gyllenburg, of course, stoutly resisted; 
and pleaded the protection to which the representatives of foreign govern- 
ments are entitled by the law of nations. That law, however, does not 
sanction an ambassador in being the active instrument of plots against the 
government to which he is accredited. General Wade carried off the contents 
of the Swede’s escritoire, and put a guard over his prisoner. The contents 
of the papers fully justified the act of the government. Gortz had organised 
a scheme for an insurrection in England, and a simultaneous invasion of 
Scotland b 3 r the king of Sweden. Spain had entered into the confederacy. 
Its prime minister, Alberoni, had remitted a million of French livres to Spaar, 
the Swedish envoy in Paris, to set the forces of Charles XII in motion. The 
Pretender had offered £60,000 for the same object. The whole affair exploded 
upon the arrest of Gyllenburg. The king of Sweden did not disown tne act 
of his ministers, neither did he own them; but he ordered the British resident 
at his court to be put under arrest. Apprehensions of danger from Sweden 
were still professed by the English ministry; and on the 3rd of April, Stanhope 
delivered to the commons a royal message, asking for an additional supply, 
“not only to secure his majesty’s Idngdoms against the present dangers with 
which they are threatened from Sweden, but likewise to prevent as far as 
possible the like apprehensions for the future.” The motion for a supply was 
only carried by a majority of four votes. It was opposed by many of the 
whigs, and coldly supported by others. Walpole, to whom the house looked 
up on all financim questions, spoke indeed in favour of the motion, but with a 
reserve that was more significant than censure. It was clear that the most 
important of the whig leaders were jealous of the influence of Sunderland, who 
was now held to bo the king’s chief adviser. The result of this debate was 
that the same evening Townshend was dismissed from his office of lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland; and that, the next morning, Robert Walpole resigned — 
firai in his resistance to the entreaties of the king to keep the seals of chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. Other resignations followed, including tlxat of 
Methuen. Stanhope now became the head of the government; Sunderland 
and Addison were appointed secretaries of state; and James Ciaggs secretary 
for war. 


THE QUADRUPIiE ALLIANCE 

The period during which Stanhope had the chief administration of affairs, 
from 1717 to his death in 1721, was a period of extraordinary excitement in 
the complicated policy of various European states, and of momentous embar- 
rassment in the financial operations of the English people and the English 
government. The chief instigator of the dispute which in 1717 tlireatened 
to involve Europe again in a general war was Cardinal Alberoni, the prime 
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minister of Spain. He had great projects in view, which he thought would 
raise Spain in the scale of nations. He prepared an armament at Barcdona, 
whose destination was wholly unknown. In August, 1717, a Spanish fleet 
anchored in the bay of Cagliari; and eight or nine thousand troops made a 
descent on the idand of Sardinia, of which they took possession after a stout 
resistance from Spaniards of the Austrian party. The expedition was not 
merely intended to seize this barren territory. Spain had an eye to Sicily, 
which had been ceded at the peace to Victor Amadeus. England interposed, 
in the endeavour to preserve the peace of Europe. Negotiations went for- 
ward, without much effect; Stanhope having sent his cousin, afterwards earl 
of Harrington, as ambassador 
to Spain. The regent of 
France also sent his ambas- 
sador. But the bold and 
crafty Alberoni wanted only 
to gain time, and he made 
the most extensive prepara- 
tions for war upon a great 
scale. Spain, directed by the 
energy of this adventurer, 
threw off her accustomed 
lethargy. In a year or two 
he had set in motion every 
instrument of intrigue against 
France and England. The 
Turks had been totally de- 
feated by Prince Eugene at 
the g^t battle of Peter- 
waradin. Alberoni urged the 
sultan to persevere in tiie war 
with the emperor. He had 
encouraged Baron Gdrtz in 
his schemes for the invasion 
of England by Sweden. He 
had entered into correspond- 
ence with the Pretender, and 
proposed a Spanish expedition to land in Britain, to be commanded bj James, 
or by the dmke of Ormonde. He fomented insurrections and conspiracies in 
France. In 1718 it became evident that the British government must prepare 
for warlike operations, and give up its attempts at mediation. Alberoni, 
whose vanity made him presumptuous, but whose acuteness gave him signal 
advantages over ordinaiy politicians, must have offered many a rude shock 
to the complacency of diplomatic routine. 

The English negotiators had to attempt the difficult task of reconciling the 
conflicting interests of the emperor and the Bourbon king of Spain. The 
Treaty of Utrecht had failed in placing the peace of Europe on a durable 
founimtion. There must be other territorial arrangemoats, which it was the 
object of the Quadruple Alliance of England, Holland, France, and the 
emperor to effect. Exchanges of dominion were to be made between the 
rivals; something gained and something yielded on either side; doubtful 
successions guaran^d; compensations; all interests consulted but that 
trifling one, the welfare of those handed about from potentate to potentate. 
Alberoni resolved for war, exclaiming, “The Lord’s hand is not shortened.” 



Eastoate Houbb, Bochbstbb 
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AHBEST OF THE PEINCE OP WAIjES 

Wiih this threateaed interruption to the peace of Eurojpe, the adminis- 
tration of Stanhope, who was now raised to the peerage, had to meet the 
parliament which was summoned for the 21st of November. Just at this 
time a scene took place within the walls of St. James’ palace, which threatened 
as much embarrassment to the tranquil progress of government as any com- 
plication of foreign affairs. The king and the prince of Wales openly quar- 
relled. The rupture was deemed of sufficient importance to warrant the 
secretary of state in writing an explanation of the circumstances to the foreign 
ministers. 

Then was exhibited the unbecoming spectacle of the heir-apparent in oppo- 
sition to the government of his father; of the court of Leicester House in 
rivalry to the court of St. James. The discarded members of the whig cabinet 
could at Leicester House lament, in common with tories and Jacobites, over 
their exclusion from power. Walpole and Shippen could make coimnon cause 
as assailants of the existing government, however irreconcileable themselves 
upon the principles upon which the government could be conducted. The 
king, on the other haird, was surrounded by some indiscreet and unscrupulous 
adherents. After his majesty’s death. Queen Caroline found amon^t his 
private papers a proposal from the earl of Berkeley, first lord of the admiralty 
in 1718 — which proposal was in the handwriting of Cliarles Stanhope — to 
seize the prince of Wales, and cairy him off to .^erica. George I had too 
much sense to adopt the kidnapping project; but he formed a crude plan to 
obtain an act of parliament that the prince should be compelled to relinquish 
his German possessions upon coming to the throne of Great Britain. The 
friends of constitutional monarch;^ were alarmed at these proceedings; and 
it was fortunate that the power which the great abilities of Walpole eventually 
secured vmder George I, enabled lum to \ise, for the purpose of outward 
reconciliation, the influence which he had obtained over the prince of Wales 
during his term of opposition politics. 

WAR WITH SPAIN 

Into fightings arising out of the squabbles of the empire and of Spain — 
or rather out of the squabbles of [in Carlyle’s'^ plirase] “Kaiser Karl VI imd of 
Elizabeth Famese, termagant queen of Spain” — was England pmeipitated 
When the number of troops to be maintained came to be discussed in jiarlia- 
ment, “downright Shippen” said that some expressions of the king’s speech 
“seem rather calculated for the meridian of Germany than of Great Britain.” 
Ho added, “It is the only infelicity of his majesty's reign that he is unac- 
quainted with our language and constitution; and it is therefore the more 
incumbent on his British ministers to inform him, that our government does 
not stand on the same foundation with his German dominions, which, by 
reason of their situation, and the nature of their constitution, are obliged to 
keep up armies in time of peace.” For these expressions Mr. Shippen was 
sent to the Tower, and there remained till the prorogation of parliament in 
March. There were interesting debates in both houses on the evident ten- 
dency to engage in war indicated by the number of troops to be employed; 
but the parliament was prorogued with the royal expression of a hope that 
such treaties might be concluded, “as will settle peace and tranquillity 
amongst our neighbours.” The hope was illusive; and indeed was contrary 
to a message from the crown, Just at tlie close of the session, pointing out the 
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necessity of an increase of the navy. No specific object was named: but 
Walpole observed that the message and the address which was voted had 
the air of a declaration of wax against Spain. 

On the 4th of June, Admiral Byng sailed for the Mediterranean, having 
twenty ships of the line under his command; for intelligence had been received 
that an armament of twenty-nine ships of war, vith transports for thirty-five 
thousand soldiers, had sailed from Barcelona with sealed orders. The English 
prime minister. Lord Stanhope, in the desire to avert war, had proceeded to 
Madrid; and he was even prepared to give up Gibraltar, which it appears he 
thought “of no consequence.” Alberoni, amidst pacific professions, had 
mamfested no disposition to abate his pretensions. Whilst Stanhope was 
talking of peace, the Spanish fleet had sailed into the bay of Solento, and 
having landed a large force upon Sicilian ground under the marquis di Lede, 
the troops in a few days had become masters of Palermo. The cluef military 
operation was the siege of Messina. On the 31st of July the citadel was 
invested. On the 1st of August, Sir George Byng’s fleet was anchored in 
the bay of Naples, where he took on board two thousand German troops to 
reinforce the Piedmontese garrison of Messina. The Spanish fleet would have 
been in comparative safety if they had remained at anchor in the road of 
Messina, in line of battle, with the batteries behind them that Di Lede had 
constructed. The admirals chose to put to sea, and Byng hurried after the 
Spaniards, through the straits of Faro. On the 11th of August the English 
sqiiadron was carried by a breeze into the heart of the Spanish fleet, off Cape 
Passero. Sis of their men of war had been separated from their main body, 
and a division, commanded by Captain Walton, was despatched by the 
English admiral to intercept them. The battle, it is held, was commenced 
by the Spaniards. Byng was superior in force; and the Spanish admirals 
acted without a settled plan. But they fought bravely, till the main fleet 
was all taken or destroyed. The report of Captam Walton to his admiral, 
is the very model of a business-like despatch: “Sir, we have taken and 
destroyed all the Spanish ships which were upon the coast: the number as per 
margin.” The Spanish fleet was thus swept away; but Byng, in a letter to 
Di Lede, affected to consider this catastrophe as not necessarily involving 
a war between the two nations. Messina fell before the Spanish troops, at the 
end of September; and Byng again anchored in the bay of Naples. Alberoni 
did not quietly endure the pacific mode in which his fleet had been annihilated. 
He seized all British vessels and goods in Spanish ports. 

The war smouldered on during two years; for an object which, as Carlyle** 
truly said, “ could not be excelled in insignificance.” King George, in opening 
parliament on the 11th of November, announced that he had concluded terms 
and conditions of peace and alliance between the greatest princes of Europe, 
but that Spain “having rejected all our amicable proposals, it became neces- 
sary for our naval forces to check their progress.” Walwle headed in the 
commons the opposition to an address of thanks, contending, that by then: 

f iving sanction to the late measures, they “would screen ministers, who, 
aving begun a war against Spain, would now make it the parliament’s war.’’ 
The motion for an address of thanks was carried by a majority of sixty-one. 

BILL FOB BBLIBF OF DISSBKTEBS 

A domestic measure of real mterest to the nation, and honourable to the 
ministry to have proposed, was carried during this session, with some curtail- 
ments of its original desi^. It was a bill for the relief of Protestant dis- 
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senters, entitled “a bill for strengthening the Protestant interest in these 
kingdoms.” Stanhope took a liberal view of the religious differences which 
had so long agitated the nation, and he desired to repeal, not only the Act 
against Occasional Conformity, the Schism Act, and the Test Act, but to 
mitigate the penal laws against Roman Catholics. It was_ contended, and 
perhaps prudently, by some of his colleagues, that by aimi^ at too much 
nothing would be accomplished. The debates were warm in both houses; 
and finally, by a majority of only forty-one, the measure was passed, without 
the repeal of the Test Act, and without any attempt to put the Roman 
Catholics upon a juster footing of equality, however limited, with their fellow- 
subjects. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE SPANISH DIPPICTTLTIES 

The hostility of Alberoni towards the government which had proved the 
most formidable enemy to his designs for the extension of the power of the 
Spanish monarchy, now assumed the somewhat dangerous form of an alliance 
with the Pretender, and a direct assistance to him in another attempt at the 
invasion of Great Britain. There was no longer to be hope for the house of 
Stuart in the rash designs of Charles of Swedm. He had fallen by a stray 
bullet — probably by the hand of an assassin — in the trenches of Frederick- 
shall. He no more will terrify the world with his volcanic outbreaks. Albe- 
roni was to accomplish, by weaving his web of intrigue around the perse- 
vering adherents of James, what his brother intriguer Gortz had failed to 
accomplish. Upon the sister of Charles XII succeeding to the crown of Sweden, 
there had been a political revolution, and the restless minister of the late 
king had perished on a scaffold. Alberoni had failed in the issue of a con- 
spiracy which he had stirred up against the regent Orleans. It was effectually 
crushed; and, whatever were the private views of the regent, his lenity in this 
affair was a proof that he possessed one of the best attributes of power, “ the 
quality of mercy.” The plot of the duke and duchess of Maine being clearly 
traced to the schemes of the Spanish minister, war was declared by France 
gainst Spain. There was one great card more to play. The Pretender was 
invited to Madrid. He safely reached that capital from Italy, and was 
received with signal honours. The duke of Ormonde, and the earl Marischal 
and his brother, had also passed from FVance into Spain. An expedition 
had been prepared by Alberoni, which it was originally intended that James 
should lead. 

But it was at length arranged that Ormonde should land in England; 
that Lord Marischal should sail with some forces to Scotland; and that 
Keith, his brother, should go through Prance to gather together the jacobites 
who had taken refuge there. The armament which sailed from Cadiz, con- 
sisting of five men-of-war, with twenty transports, carrying five thousand 
men, was scattered by a great storm in the Bay of Biscay. The crews threw 
overboard the stands of arms, the munitions of war, and the horses, to lighten 
their vessels; and the greater part of the armada returned to Spanish ports, 
in a dismantled condition. The earl Marischal, with two frigates, carrying 
about three hundred troops, proceeded to Scotland; and his brother, with 
TuUibardine, Seaforth, and a few other noble refugees, joined him in a small 
vessel, ^e whole proceeding was known to the British government, through 
information furnished by the regent of France. The adventurers, with the 
Spanish soldiers, landed on the banks of Loch Alsh, in the montn of May, 
1719. The vessels returned to Spain; and the Scottish leaders were left to 
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face their desperate enterprise. They established themselves in an old castle 
in the iimer reach of the loch; but their attempts to fortifj^ it afforded them 
no safety. Three English vessels of war entered these solitary waters, and 
battered the rude tower to the ground. Scattered parties of Highlanders 
joined the Spaniards; and the whole body, about mteen hundred — some 
accoimts say two thousand — encamped at Glenshiel. In this vaUey, sur- 
rounded by mountains, whose pathways were known only to the natives, 
they remained inactive, expecting to be joined by lai^e bodies of insurgente. 
No general rising took place in the Highlands. No great chiefs again ven- 
tured to appear in arms against a strong government. In June, General 
Wightman, with sixteen hundred troops, marched from Inverness. He 
hesitated to attack desperate men in their formidable pass; but a sharp strug- 
gle took place with detached bodies on the moimtain sides, which lasted three 
hours. The next day the Spaniards surrendered as prisoners of war; but the 
Highlanders had disappeared. Wightman had twenty-one men killed, and 
a hundred and twenty-one wounded. He brought into Edinburgh two hun- 
dred and seventy-four Spanish prisoners. The Scottish leaders took shelter 
in the Western Mes; and finally escaped to Spain. 

Whatever opposition might be raised to the origin and objects of the war 
in which England was engaged against France, no one could complain that 
the naval power of the country was meflB.ciently employed. No British 
admiral could have manifested more energy and promptitude than Admiral 
Byng displayed, in exploits that required the utmost courage and decision of 
character. He rendered the most efficient aid to the forces of the emperor 
in the contest with the Spaniards for the possession of Sicily. By his saga- 
cious counsels he gave a successful direction to the languid efforts of the 
imperial commanders, who were jealous of each other, and divided in their 
plans. Their troops were destitute of provisions, and he supplied them by 
sea with stores, to prevent them starving in the interior of the island. They 
were insufficiently supplied with ammunition, and he furnished them with 
the means of attack and defence. With such aid the Austrians, after a 
serious defeat at Franca VDla, in Jime, 1719, were enabled to besiege the 
Spaniards in Messina, of whose citadel they obtained possession in October. 
There were military operations of less importance before the Spaniards finally 
evacuated Sicily and Sardinia. 

Meanwhile, the French had sent an army against Spain, under the com- 
mand of the duke of Berwick, the natural son of James ll — the general who 
had won the victory of Almanza for the Bourbon king of Spain. Berwick was 
now to lead an army against the same king; and he was to be assisted by 
English sailors belonging to the government of the sovereign who was regarded 
as an usurper by the head of his own family. The French made themselves 
masters of l\ienterabia and St. Sebastian; and Lord Cobham, with an English 
squadron, captured Vigo. These disasters might have convinced Alberoni 
tliat the conflict with these great powers, in wmch Spain had engaged, was 
an undertaking in which his own abuities could not supply the want of material 
resources. But he probably was not prepared to be deserted by the court 
which he had so ably served in the encleavour to increase its power and 
importance. Before the reverses in Sicily, Alberoni had made overtures for 
peace. Stanhope proposed to Dubois, to demand from King Philip the dis- 
missal of his minister. His ambition, said Stanhope, had been the sole cause 
of the war; and “ it is not to be imagined that he will ever lose si^t of his vast 
designs, or lay aside the intention of again brining them forward, whenever 
the recovery of his strength, and the remissness of the allied powers, may 
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flatter him with the hopes of better success.” King Philip submitted to this 
dictation. 

In December, 1719, Alberoni, by a royal decree, was dismissed from all 
his emplo 3 rments, and was commanded to leave the Spanish territory within 
twenty-one days. Incapable grandees rejoiced that the son of an Italian 
gaf-dener no longer ruffled their solemn pride; some loftier spirits testified 
their respect to fallen greatness. Tlie cardinal went back to Italy, a poor 
man. After vain attempts to resist or evade the demands of the allies 
that Spain should accede to the Quadruple Alliance, that accession wjis pro- 
claimed in January, 1720; Philip declaring that he gave peace to Europe 
at the sacrifice of his rights. He renewed his renunciation of the French 
crown. Europe was again at peace. Even the czar of Muscovy had been 
warned by the presence of an English fleet in the Baltic, that he would not 
be permitted utterly to destroy Sweden. By England’s protection of the 
female successor of Charles XII, the elector of Hanover secured Bremen 
and Verden. The policy of foreign affahs did not exclusively contemplate 
the safety of King George’s island subjects, but there was no advocacy of 
merely German policy of which the nation had a right to complain. The 
reputation of Great Britain was not damaged by the mode in which the war 
had been carried on. Her naval strength had been successfully exerted. A 
peace of twelve years, with a very trivial interruption, was the result of the 
Quadruple Miance. 


THE PEERAGE BILL (1719 A.D.) 

The two parliamentary sessions of 1719 were remarkable for ministerial 
attempts to cariy a measure which would have produced a vital change in the 
composition of the house of lords. It was proposed to limit the royal power 
of creating peers; and the king was persuaded to send a message to the 
lords, that ms majesty has so much at heart the settling tlie peersigo of the 
whole kingdom upon such a foundation as may secure Qie freedom and con- 
stitution of parliament in all future ages, that he is willing his prerogative 
stand not in the way of so great and necessary a work. 

In February, resolutions were proposed in the upper house that the English 
peers should not be increased beyond six of their present number; with the 
exception of princes of the blood; and that instead of there being sixteen 
elective peers for Scotland, the king should name twenty-five as hereditary 
peers. In the house of lords, the resolutions were carried by a large majority. 
The proposition produced an excessive ferment. The whig members and the 
whig writers took different sides. Addison supported the bill; Steele opposed 
it. The measure was abandoned on account of the strong feeling which it 
produced on its first introduction; but it was again brought forward in the 
session which commenced on the 23rd of November. It passed the lords, 
with very slight opposition. In the commons the bill was rejected by a very 
large majority, 269 to 167. On this occasion Walpole, generally the plainest 
and most business-like of speakers, opposed the bill with a rhetorical force 
which, according to the testimony of Speaker Onslow, “bore down everything 
before him.” The exordium of his speech is remarkable; “Among the 
Romans, the wisest people upon earth, the Temple of Fame was placed behind 
the Temple of Virtue, to denote tliat there was no coming to the Temple of 
Fame, but through that of Virtue. But if this bill is passed into a law, one of 
the most powerful incentives to virtue would be token away, since there 
would be no arriving at honour but through the winding-sheet of an old 
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decrepit lord, or the grave of an extinct noble family; a policy very different 
from that glorious and enlightened nation, who made it their pride to hold 
out to the world illustrious examples of merited elevation: 

Fatere honoris sdrent cwncii viam.** 

The opponents of the Peerage Bill did not fail to use the obvious argument, 
that although the prerogative of the crown might be abused by the creation 
of peers, as in the late reign, to secure a majority for the court, there was a 
greater danger in so limiting the peerage as to make the existing body what 
Walpole called “a compact impenetrable phalanx.” 

THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 

The great event of the sixth year of the reign of George I was the exciting 
affair of the South Sea scheme — an event upon which, after the lapse of 
nearly two hundred years, we may still look with greater interest than upon 
the treaties and the wars of which Carlyle<^ has said, with some truth, that they 
are to us as the “mere bubblings up of the general putrid fermentation of the 
then political world.” Few people of that time clearly understood what this 
famous South Sea project meant; and it is somewhat difficult to make it 
intelligible now. 

In the infant days of the national debt the great terror of statesmen was 
its increase and duration. At the accession of Queen Anne, the debt amounted 
to sixteen millions; at her death it had reached fifty-two millions. In 1711 
there was a floating debt of about ten millions. Harley, then lord-treasmer, 
proposed to create a fund for that sum; and to secure the payment of interest, 
by making certain duties of customs permanent. Capitalists who held 
debentures were to become shareholders in a company incorporated for the 
purpose of carrying on a monopoly of trade to the Spanish coasts of South 
America; making the new fund a part of their capital stock. Thris was 
established the South Sea Company. When the Peace of Utrecht was com- 
pleted, Spain refused to permit any approach to the free trade which would 
have made such a commercial company of value. One ship only was allowed 
to be sent annually. A few factories were established, and the one ship sailed 
in 1717. Alberoni broke the treaty, and seized the British goods. But the 
company had other means for the employment of capital; and many opulent 
persons were amongst its shareholders and directors. 

At the opening of the session of parliament in November, 1719, the king 
said to the commons, “I mxist desire you to turn your thou^ts to all proper 
means for lessening the debts of the nation.” In Januai^, 1720, a proposal 
was read to the house of conomons from the South Sea Company, in which 
it was set forth that if certain public debts and annuities were made part of 
the capital stock of the company, it would greatly contribute to that most 
desirable end adverted to in his majesty’s speech. Before that speech was 
delivered Sir John Blunt, a South Sea director, had been in communication 
with the ministers, who gave a favourable ear to his projects. There was an 
aTimia.1 charge upon the revenue of eight hundred thousand pounds, for irre- 
deemable annuities granted in the reigns of William and Atme. To buy up 
these annuities was the advantageous point in the proposal of the company. 
Tlie house of commons agreed in the necessity of reducing the public debts. 
“Till this was done,” said Mr. Brodrick, who moved that other companies 
should be allowed to compete, “we could not, properly speaking, call our- 
selves a nation.” The Bank of England accordingly sent in a rivm proposal; 
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and the two companies went on outbidding each other, till the South Sea 
Company’s large offer to provide seven millions and a half to buy up the 
annuities was accepted. The annuitants were not compelled to exchange 
their government security for the company’s stock; and the chief doubt 
seemed to be whether the greater number would consent to this transfer. 
.Mthou^ the terms offered by the company to the annuitants were not 
encouraging, there was a rush to accept them. To hold stock in a company 
whose exclusive trading privileges might realise that "potentiality of wealth” 
which is never “beyond the dreams of avarice,” was a far grander thing 
than to receive seven, eight, or even nine per cent, upon annuities. Within 
six days of the announcement of the company’s terms, two-thirds of the 
annuitants had exchanged their certain income for the boundless imaginary 
rieW of South America. 

Upon this foundation was built the most enormous fabric of national delu- 
sion that was ever raised amongst an industrious, thrifty, and prudent people. 
It had been long manifest that there was a great amount of superfluous 
capital, especially of the hordings of the middle classes, which wanted oppor- 
tunities for employment. To obtain interest for small sums was scarcely 
practicable for the mass of those who were enabled to keep their expenditure 
below their incomes. Before the beginning of the ^ntury, companies, more 
or less safe, had been formed to meet this desire for investments. In spite of 
the long wars of the reigns of William and Anne, and the jacobite plots and 
rebellions which threatened the Protestant succession, the country was going 
steadily forward in a course of prosperity. Wherever there is superfluous 
wealth, beyond the ordinary demands of industry for capital, there will be 
always projectors ready to suggest modes for its co-operative uses. In the sum- 
mer of that year, the South Sea year, “the dog-star rages” over Exchange 
Alley with a fury that has never been equalled; because no capitalist, even to 
the possessor of a single shilling, was then too humble not to believe tliat the 
road to riches was open before him. Subscribers to projects recommended by 
“one or more persons of known credit,” were only required to advance ten 
shillings per cent. A shilling, and even sixpence per cent, was enou^ to 
secure the receipt for a share in the more doubtful imdertakings. Shares of 
every sort were at a premium, unless in cases where the office that was opened 
at noon on one day was foimd closed on the next, and the shillings and six- 
pences had vanish^ with the subscription books. 

But the great impulse to the frantic stock-jobbing of that summer was 
the sudden and enormous rise in the value of South Sea stock. In July, 
Secretary Graggs wrote to Earl Stanhope, who was abroad with the king, “it 
is impossible to tell you what a rage prevails here for South Sea subscriptions 
at any price. The crowd of those that possess the redeemable aimuitie.s is 
so great, that the bank, who are obliged to take them in, has been forced to 
set tables with clerks in the streets.” The hundred-pound shares of the 
South Sea Company went up to a thousand pounds in August. The shares 
of the Bank of England and of the East India Company were transferred at 
an enomous advance. Smaller companies of every character — water 
companies, fishery companies, companies for various manufactures, companies 
for settlements and foreign trade — infinite varieties, down to companies for 
fattening hogs and importing jackasses from Spain — rushed into the market 
amidst the universal cry for shares and more shares. The directors of the 
South Sea Company opened a second, a third, and a fourth subscription. 
They boldly proclaimed that after Christmas their annual dividend should 
not fall short of fifty per cent, upon their £100 shares. The rivalry of the 
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legion of projects of that season was odious to these great lords of the money 
market. The government itself began to think that some fearful end would 
come to the popular delusion; and a royal proclamation was issued against 
“mischievous and dangerous undertakings, especially the presuming to act 
as a corporate body, or raising stocks or shares without legal authority.” 
It was calculated that the value of the stock of all the companies, with cor- 
porate authority or no authority, amounted at the current prices to five 
hundr id millions sterl^; being five times as much as the circulating medium 
of Eu.ope, and twice as much as the fee simple of all the land of the kingdom. 
The attempt of the South Sea Company to lessen the number of their com- 
petitors was the prelude to their own fall. At their instance, writs of scire 
facias were issued, on the 18th of August, against four companies; and the 
subscribers to these, and to all other projects not legalised, were ordered 
to be prosecuted by the oflScers of the crown. A panic ensued. In a day or 
two, the stocks of all the companies not incorporated rapidly fell; and with 
the downward rush went down every description of stock. Before August, 

’ lowing and cautious holders of South Sea stock began to sell out. 

Walpole, who had originally opposed the scheme, did not carry his oppo- 
sition to the extreme of neglecting his opportunity of largely adding to his 
fortune, by investing at the proper time, and selling out at the proper time. 
The earl of Pembroke applied to Walpole for his advice as to the great (question 
of selling when the shares were at their culminating point. The adroit finan- 
cier cooDy answered: “I will only tell you what I have done myself. I have 
just sold out at £1,000 per cent., and I am fully satisfied.” By the middle of 
September holders of South Sea stock were crowding the Exchange, not as 
eager buyers, but as more eager sellers. The stock was at 850 on me 18th of 
Au^t; in a month it had fallen to 410. Mr. Brodrick, on the 13th of Sep- 
ternoer, writes that the most considerable men of the company, “with their 
fast friends, the tories, jacobites, and papists,” had drawn out; “securing 
themselves by the losses of the deluded thoughtless numbers, whoso under- 
standing were overruled by avarice, and hopes of making mountains of 
mole-hills. Thousands of families will be reduced to beggary. The conster^ 
nation is inexpressible; the rage beyond expression; aim the case is so des- 
perate, that I do not see any plan or scheme for averting the blow.” On the 
^th of September, South Sea stock had fallen to 175. This greatest of 
bubbles had burst. 

Many persons of rank and station were not so prudent as Walpole and the 
earl of Pembroke had been. The duke of Portland, Lord Lonsdale, and Lord 
Irwin were provided with colonial governments to enable them to live. Mer- 
chants, lawyers, clergy, physicians passed from their dream of fabulous wealth 
and from their wonted comforts into poverty; some “died of broken hearts; 
others withdrew to remote parts of the world, and never returned.” It has 
been observed by Craiki that “the calamitous effects of the madness were 
rather individual and immediate, than permanent or general. There was 
little, if any, absolute destruction of capital. The whole mischief consisted in 
a most quick and violent shifting of property from one hand to another.” But 
the derangement of the orihnary course of industry was to be added to this 
shifting of property. Serious as was this temporary evil; furious as it made 
the sufferers in their reproaches ag^st every one but themselves; eager as 
it rendered the l^islature for confiscation of the property of the Soum Sea 
directors, the national credit was not permanently impaired by the infatuation 
which produced so much private misery. In this respect, the issue of the 
South Sea scheme was essentially different from the Mississippi scheme of 
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John Law in France, which also exploded in that fatal year for projectors; 
producing there w^t was equivalent to a national banl^ptcy. When the 
South Sea crash came, there was an alarm for its public consequences. But 
Walpole, who had again joined the government, though in a subordinate 
office, applied his great financial abilities to avert the difficulties which this 
convulsion might occasion to the state; and instead of joining the first cry 
for vengeance upon the South Sea directors, he calmly said in parliament that 
if London were on fire wise men would endeavour to extinguish the fiames 
before they sought for the incendiaries. When the king opened the session 
on the 8th of December, the royal speech recommended measures “ to restore 
the national credit.” Walpole was regarded by all parties as the man to 
effect tto. 


WALPOLE TO THE BB8CUB (1721-1722 A.D.) 

To endeavour to equalise, to the most inconsiderable extent, the losses 
and gains of individuals by the extravagant rise and sudden depression of 
South Sea stock, would have been a task far beyond the province of any 
minister of state. The financial abilities of Walpole were necessarily directed 
to the very difficult labour of disentangling the government from the embar- 
rassments of the South Sea Company. The English ministry had never 
attemjited to sustain the value of the company’s shares by arbitrary edicts; 
or to interfere with their fall by regulations that were based upon other 
principles than the great naturm laws by which the money market, like 
every other market, must be governed. The French ministry, when the 
scheme of Law for relieving its exhausted finances by a paper currency, based 
on the imaginary riches of Louisiana, was in the course of breaking down, 
gave its orders that individuals should not retain in their possession any sum 
beyond a small amount of gold and silver, and should be compelled to carry 
on their transactions in Law’s substitute for money. The shares were not to 
fall according to the rate at which their owners were willing to sell them, but 
to sink in nominal value, by a monthly reduction, till they had reached half 
their original price, at which rate they were to be fixed. 

All this, of course, was the merest convulsion of despotism. The regent 
had shifted a laige amount of the debts of the state to the deluded people, and 
no attempt was made to retrieve the national credit. Walpole had to pursue 
a policy which was the only poasible one under a limited monarchy; and wliich 
indeed was not beset with the difficulties that the government of the regent 
would have had to encounter in any struggle to be honest. The French 
finances were hopelessly embarrassed by a long course of extravagance, l>efore 
Law thought he could perform the part of the magician in the Arabian story, 
making a scrap of paper pass as a piece of silver. The English finances were 
healthy, though the national debt amoimted to fifty or sixty millions. Tho 
French government adopted the schemes of Law, to furnish the means of now 
extravagances. The English government went into the scheme of the South 
Sea Company, with the view of redeeming a portion of the national debt, and 
thus of lessening the amount of taxation. Voltaire records that he had seen 
Law come to court with dukes, marshals, and bishops following humbly in 
his train. The English court was not free from shame in the South Sea 
project. Half a million of fictitious stock had been created by the directors, 
previous to the passing of the bill. The duchess of Kendal, as well as other 
favourites of the king, had large douceurs out of the profits which the direc- 
tors made by the transfer of these shares; and it is lamentable to add that 
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Graggs, the secretary of state, his father the postmaster-general, and Aislabie, 
the ch^cellor of the exchequer, were amongst the recipients of this bribery. 
It was the business of parliament to trace the extent of the corruption; and 
to punish in some degree those directors for vengeance upon whom the nation 
was frightfully clamouring. 

Although in the petitions to parliament “ for jiistice on the authors of the 
present calamities,” we may see how individuals come to consider the losses 
produced by their own insensate desire for sudden riches as national misfor- 
tunes, we may yet observe how general is the calamity when a people think 
to grow rich by gambling instead of by work. Want of money is the universal 
cry. No branch of industry had been exempted, according to these petitions, 
from suffering. There may be exaggeration in these complaints. But it is 
nevertheless easy to xmderstand how diflScxilt it would be, in a condition of 
society where commercial credit was not upheld by large banking operations, 
to escaipe very serious evils, when the many streams and rills in which capital 
ordinarily flowed were diverted into one vast flood, and thus for a while the 
channels were left diy from which industry derived its regular nourishment. 

The commons, through the entire session, were occupied with investiga- 
tions and discussions connected with the financial convulsion. Walpole 
brought forward his plan for sustaining the national credit, and had induced 
the house to agree that the public contracts with the South Sea Company 
should be undisturbed. His first proposal, to en^aft a portion of the stock 
of that company into the Bank of England, and another ]^rtion into the 
East India Company, was carried after much debate; but this plan was ulti- 
mately merged into another measure. The private estates of the directors 
were to be regarded as a fund to provide some remedy for the public embar- 
rassment. A bill was passed, to compel them to deliver on oath an estimate 
of the value of their property, and to prevent them going out of the kingdom. 
A secret committee of inquiry was appointed. After they had examined Mr. 
Robert Knight, the cashier of the company, he fled to Brabant. A reward of 
£2,000 was offered for his apprehension; but it was believed that there were 
influences at work powerful enough effectually to screen him. Knight was 
arrested at Antwerp; but the states of Brabant refused to give him up. 
“Screen” became a bye-word. Caricatures — which it is said were become 
common at this period for political objects — had for their point the duchess 
of Kendal and the flight of the cashier. “The Brabant Screen” exhibited 
the king’s mistress sending Knight upon his travels, giving him his dispatches 
from behind a screen. 

The prudent cashier took care to obliterate, as far as possible, the evidence 
that great ladies and ministers of state had been corrupted by the South Sea 
directors. The committee of toe commons reported that “in somjs of toe 
books produced before them, false and fictitious entries were made ; in others 
entries with blanks ; in others entries with erasures and alterations ; and in 
others leaves were tom out.” They found, furtljor, that some books had 
been destroyed, and others taken away or secreted. Out of the mouths of 
the directors the committee extracted evidence to show that there had been 
extensive appropriation of stock to “certain ladies,” at toe instance of Mr. 
Secretary Orag^: and the proof was clear that persons high in office had 
received and held stock during the time that toe company’s bill was depend- 
ing in parliament, “without any valuable consideration paid, or sufficient 
security given for toe acceptance of, or pa 3 nment for, such stock.” Never- 
theless, Charles Stanhope, one of the accused, was cleared by a majority of 
tluree. The earl of Simderland was exonerated by a larger majority; but he 
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could not stand up against the poi}ulajr odium, and resigned his post of first 
commissioner of the treasury, .^abie, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
was expelled the house, and was sent to ^e Tower, James Graggs died of 
small-pox, during the heat of this inquiry. His father, the postmaster- 
general, destroyed himself by poison. 

Their charges against the directors were founded upon their practice of 
“selling their own stock at high prices, at the same time that they gave 
orders for buying stock upon account of the company”; and upon their 
various contrivances “to give his majesty’s subjects false notions of the 
value” of the South Sea stock. Their punishment, under the bill that was 
passed, was severe. Their estates, amounting to two millions sterling, were 
con&cated for the relief of the sufferers by their schemes. A small allowance 
was made to each; but they were disabled from ever holding any place, or for 
sitting in parliament. Such visitations for their offences were thought far 
too lenient by the greater number of their contemporaries. They may now 
be considered excessive. 

DEATH OF STANHOPE AND MABLBOHOUGH 

During a debate in the lords upon the conduct of the South Sea directors, 
the duke of Wharton, as profligate as he was able, made a furious attack 
upon Stanhope, comparing him to Sejanus. The anger to which the earl 
was moved produced a rush of blood to his head. A temporary relief by 
cupping was obtained; but the next day the skilful and honest secretary of 
state suddenly expired. No suspicion of improper connection with the South 
Sea scheme had affected his honom. Lord Townshend again became secre- 
tary of state. With Walpole, chancellor of the exchequer, salutary measures 
were pursued to restore confidence. Hie South Sea Company were relieved 
from certain engagements to make advances to the government; and the 
credit of their bonds was sustained at its just value. 

The session of 1722 was a busy session. Questions more important than 
those comected with party interests were discussed. An act had been 
passed in the last session — under the apprehension of the plague, which was 
raging in France — for the buil<fing of pest-houses, to which infected persons 
and even the healthy of an infected family, were to be removed; and lines 
were to be drawn round any infected town or city. Earl Cowper, the ex- 
chancellor, a man of liberal and enlightened views, moved for the repeal of 
these powers, as imknown to our constitution, and inconsistent with the 
lenity of free government. But his motion was rejected. “The people 
called Quakers” had presented a petition, complainmg that, under their 
present form of afltenation, they were unable to answer in courts of equity, 
take probates of wills, prove debts on commissions of bankruptcy, take up 
their freedoms, and be admitted to poll at elections for their freeholds. Upon 
a debate in the lords, Atterbury, the bishop of Rochester, spoke against indul- 
gences “to be allowed to a set of people who were hardly CBa'istians.” The 
London clergy petitioned against a biU for their relief, contending that, how- 
ever the Quakers might be injured in their private affairs, “an oath was 
instituted by God himself as the surest bond of fidelity amongst men,” and 
that any relaxation of that principle would only tend to multiply a sect “who 
renounce the divine institution of Christ, particularly that by which the 
faithful are initiated into his religion.” The bill for the relief of the Quakers 
was passed, in spite of the hard terms in which they had been assailed. Hie 
session was prorogued to the 15th of March; and it was previously dissolved. 
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under the provisions of the Septennial Act. During the prorogation, the 
earl of Sunderland died; and his father-in-law, the great duke of Marlborough, 
termmated his chequered career of political time-serving and of military glory. 

STUABT ASPIRATIONS 

In 1720, the wife of James Edward carried forward the aspirations of the 
house of Stuart into another generation, by giving birth to a son. Atter- 
bury, the most uncompromising of partisans, considered this “the most 
acceptable news which can reach the ears of a good Englishman.” ^ Charles 
Edward Louis Casimir, whose royal descent was put beyond suspicion by 
the presence of seven cardinals in the 
chamber of the princess, was destined 
even in his cradle to give the signal for 
conspiracies and possible insurrections. 

The duke of Ormonde was again to lead 
foreign forces to the invasion of Britain. 

The Jacobites in England, amongst whom 
there were five earls, and the undaunted 
bishop of Rochester, were to get posses- 
sion of the Tower, seize all the deposits 
of public treasure, and to proclaim James 
III. A judicious, and in many respects 
impartial, historian, ascribes what he 
calls "the second growth of jacobitism” 
to the publication in the rei^ of Anne 
of Clarendon’s History of the BebeUion. 

Atterbury was one of its editors. The 
“gray discrowned head” of Charles; the 
exile and the restoration of his son — 
these were the stirring recollections that 
made the remnant of the old cavaliers, 
now bearing the somewhat less dorious 
name of tories, turn to the first Charles’ Jacobean uansion in bikmikobau 
grandson “pining in a distant land, 

imder circumstances not far unlike to those of Charles Stuart in France.” 

The departure of the king, in the summer of 1722, upon his usual visit to 
his German dominions, _was to be the signal for an invasion of England by 
the Pretender and his faithful Ormonde. Disbanded troops of various coun- 
tries were bmg collected together for this enterprise. The managers of the 
I)lot had the supreme folly to apply to tlie regent of France for the aid of 
five thousand men; and the regent, having more respect for treaties than 
Louis XrV, informed the British minister at Paris of the application. The 
vigilant Walpole was soon acquainted with the plan of action and the names 
of the Mtors. The king was advised not to go to Hanover; a camp was 
formed in Hyde Park; and some of the conspirators — two nonjuring clergy- 
men, two Irish priests, a young barrister, and two lords — were apprehended. 
After a delay of three montM, the bishop of Rochester was arrested, and, 
after examination before the council, was sent to the Tower. 

For nearly thirty years had Francis Atterbury been known as the keenest 
of controversialists, 'as well as the most impressive of preachers. IVom the 
beginning of the century he had been (xmsidered as the leader of the high 
church party; the great asserter of the independence of convocation. Grau- 
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ually he had become identified ndth the most extreme principilcs of passive 
obemence; was the prompter of Sacheveroll in his defonoe in 1710; was 
recognised as having earned a bishopric ’when Harley came into power; and 
had, upon the death of Queen Anne, taken a very decided part in his hostility 
to the Btanoverian succession. His arrest in August, 1722, produced the most 
violent ferment amongst Ins church parly. TIui Episcopal order, it was 
proclaimed, was outraged. Atterbury was prayed for in the Ijondon churches. 
Atterbury was represented, in a print intended to move the iKipular sympa- 
thy, as standing behind his prison bars, giizing upon a jiortrait of Laud. 
The plot, it was maintained, was a base fiction. The new parliament met in 
October; and the king, in liis speech on the 1 1th, announced the discovery 
of a dangerous conspiracy, and the arrest of some of the conspirators. The 
l^beas Corpus Act was suspended for a whole year; and the consent of the 
house of peers was desired to sanction the detention in the Tower of the 
bishop of Rochester, lords North and Grey, and the earl of Orrery. A foolish 
declaration, signed “James Rex,” had been issued on the 22nd of September, 
in which James III, king of England, Scotland, and Ireland, proposed that 
Geoige should quietly deliver to liim the throne of those kingdinns; when he, 
Eing James, would bestow upon Geoi^ the title of king in his native domin- 
ions, and invito all other states to confirm it. Moreover, the British crown 
should be confirmed to the penitent usurper, if ever he should attain it in 
the due course of legitimate succession. This woiuk^rful production was? 
ordered by parliament to be burnt by the common hangman, as “a false, 
insolent, and traitorous libel.” On the 1st of March, 172J1, a committee of 
the commons made a report of their examinations into the ovid(Hico of the 
conspiracy. It is a document of great length. It involved other eminent 
persons besides those who had been arnistcd. Christopher Layer, the bar- 
rister, had been previously tried and condemned in the King’s Bench. He 
was the only person who suffered capital puuisliment. Bills of paiiis and 
penalties were passed against the two Irisii priests. The most important 
person amonmt the accused, the bishop of Rilchester, was also proceeded 
against by bill, enacting his punishment and tbprivation. This biU passed 
the commons without a division. Atterbury declined making a defence 
before the lower house; but on the 6th of May he stood at tlio bar of the house 
of lords: and after the evidence against him had been gone through he 
defended himself with great ingenuity mid elo(iu(aice. 

Hie debate amongst the peers on the question of the passing of the bill 
was remarkable for the constitutional opposition of Lord Cow^r, the ox- 
chancellor. 

The connection of Atterbury with the exiled fiunily, before his banishment, 
has been abundantly proved by other evidence than that within the reach of 
his accuser and judges. The bill against him was passed by a majority of 
forty peers ; most of the bishops voting against him. Ho embarked for France 
in June, 1723; and died at Paris in 1732. 

AFPAIKS OP IEPLAND; WOOD’s brass IIALP-l’ENNIES 

In 1724, throu^ the ordinary course of ministerial rivalries and jealousies, 
the accomplished Lord Carteret was removed from the office of secretary or 
state, which he held in conjunction with Lord Towiishend, and the same 
course was pursued towards him, as towards Townshend himself in 1716. 
Carteret was appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland — a post considered of far 
less anxious responsibility than that of secretary of state. During his lord- 
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lieutenancy Ireland becanae no bed of roses. Amongst the many real wrongs 
which Ireland has borne, and the not less numerous imaginary grievances of 
which she has complained, in her connection with En^and, there is probably 
no example of a national ferment so wholly disproportionate to the extent of 
the injury, as that of "Wood's patent for a coinage of copper farthings and half- 
pence. No one can doubt that when a nation is in almost utter want of money 
of the lowest denomination, the extortions practised upon the humblest classes 
must be considerable. Ireland was so completely without a currency to con- 
duct the smaller operations of trade, that l^urers were paid by cards bear- 
ing the seals and signatures of their employers. In all such cases of a 
questionable or a depreciated currency, it is the poor man who has to bear the 
laqjest amount of trouble or loss. In 1722, a patent was granted to 'William 
Wood, a proprietor and renter of iron and copper mines in England, to enable 
him to coin farthings and halfpence for Ireland to the value of £108,000. 
There is no doubt that the patentee was to make a profit, for the duchess 
of Kendal had been bribed to promote the grant of the patent. But Wal- 
pole and his subordinates took every reasonable measure of precaution 
that the coinage should not become an opportunity for fraud or excessive 
gain. Sir Isaac Newton, as master of the mint, approved the terms of the 
contract; and when the coins were in circulation, and it was seen that dis- 
content was assiduously stirred up, an assay was made by tlie ofiicers of the 
mint, and it was declared that in weight and fineness of metal tire pieces were 
satisfactory. The difference of excl^ge between England and Ireland Irad 
been thought a satisfactory reason for a slight diminution in weight of the 
copper currency for Ireland. 

The Irish parliament, moved in some degree by the apparent neglect of 
this exercise of the royal prerogative, without consulting the Irish privy 
council, voted an address to the king, that the terms of the patent would 
occasion a loss to the nation of 150 per cent. Walpole was astonished, as he 
well might be, at this impudent declaration of a legislative body. He 
examined the matter carefully; and perceived that the assertion was founded 
upon a conrputation that the rough Irish copper was worth twelvepence a 
I)mmd, and tluit a pound of halfijcnce and fai'things coined out of fine copper 
were to pass for thirty pence. Ho found that the mint of London paid 
oightoonpcnce per pound for prepared copper; that the charge of coinage was 
fourpence pen* pound ; and that tlie duties and allowances upon coRper imported 
into Irolimd amounted to 20 per cent. A committee of the English privy 
cmmcil went into a searching examination of the whole affair; and fully 
justified the patentee from any charge of having abused the fair terms of his 
patent. It was, however, conceded that the amount of farthings and half- 
pence issued should not exceed £40,000 in value; and that this money should 
not be a legal tender for a larger sum than fivepence halfpenny in one pay- 
ment. 

Under these circumstances, in 1724, a letter was published by M. B. Drapier, 
addressed “ to the tradesmen, shopkeepers, and country people in general, 
of the kingdom of Ireland, concerning the brass halfpence coined by one 
"William Wood, hardware man,” which letter thus solemnly opens: “What I 
intend now to say to you is, next to your duty to God and the care of 
your salvation, of the greatest concern to yourselves and your children: your 
bread and clothing, and every common necessary of life, entirely depend 
upon it.” The writer, as every one guessed, was the famous dean of St. Pat- 
rick’s; and certainly no pen was so able as that wielded by Jonathan Swift, 
to raise a popular clamour by the most skilful treatment of his subject; and. 
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what was perhaps as much to the purpose, by the most unscrupulous 
assertioixs. 

Throughout the whole of the Drapicr Letters, Swift’s argument rests 
upon the most solid basis of political economy; but his premises are utterly 
false. He knew well what England and Ireland had suffered by the depre- 
ciation of the coin. This bold opponent of the government which had deliv- 
ered his country from despotism, says, “ I intend to truck with my neighbours, 
the butchers and bakers and the rest, goods for goods; and the little gold 
and silver I have I will keep by me, like my heart’s blood, till liciter times, or 

until I am just ready to starve ; 
and then I will buy Mr. Wood’s 
money, as mjr father did the 
brass money in King James’ 
time, who could buy £10 of 
it for a guinea,” Against such 
logic as this wliat could sim- 
ple truth avail? The Irish 
went mad about Wood’s half- 
pence. 

When Carteret came over, 
he found the Irish people in a 
state of frenzy. He tried what 
are called strong measures. 
He offered a reward of £300 
for discovering the author of 
the Drapier letters. He pro- 
secuted their printer. The 
grand jury throw out the bill; 
and another grand jury nuide 
a presentment, setting forth, 
that “several quantities of 
base metal coined, commonly 
called Wood’s Halfpence, 
have been brought into the 
port of Dublin, and lodged in 
several houses in this city, 
with an intention to make them pass clandestinely”; and tliat “having 
entirely his majesty’s interest and the welfare of our country, and being 
thoroughly sensible of the great discouragements which trade hath suffered 
by the apprehensions of the said coin, whereof we have already felt the dismal 
effects; and that the currency thereof will inevitably tend to the great diminu- 
tion of his majesty’s revenue, and the ruin of us and our posterity, do pre- 
sent all such persons as have attempted or shall endeavour by fraud or otlier- 
wise, to impose the said halfpence upon us, contrary to his majesty’s most 
gracious intention, as enemies to his majesty’s government, and to the safety, 
peace, and welfare of all his majesty’s subjects of this kingdom.” It was m 
vain that the government attempted to stand up against this storm. The 
grand jury said, “we do, with all great gratitude, acknowledge the services of 
all such patriots as have been eminently zealoas for the interest of his 
majesty and this country, in detecting the fraudulent imposition of the said 
Wood, and preventing the passing of his base coin.” Swift wro.te this eulogy 
upon his own patriotism. He had beaten the government of King George. 
The patent was withdrawn. 
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IMPEACHMENT OP THE LORD CHANCELLOR (1725 A.D.) 

In 1725, En^and presented the miserable spectacle which she had wit- 
nessed in the reign of James I — a lord chancellor impeached for malversa- 
tion in his great office. Thomas Parker was a very different man from Francis 
Bacon; and the offences of which the earl of Macclesfield was accused were 
of another character than those which were the ruin of the viscount St .Albans. 
The chancellor of King James was disgraced uj)on the charge of having 
received bribes from suitors. The chancellor of King Geoige was impeached, 
found guilty, excluded forever from office, and fined thirty thousand pounds, 
upon the chaises of selling masterahips in the court of chancery, and of 
conniving at the frauds of the masters in trafficking with the trust-money 
of the suitors, and the estates of widows and orphans. Lord Campbell, in 
controverting a disposition in some writers of recent times to consider that 
Lord Macclesfield was unjustly condemned, holds that "his conviction was 
lawful and his punishment was mild.” 

PORBIQN RELATIONS 

The foreign policy of George I, under the able administration of Walpole, 
had become decidedly pacific. The nation was manifestly prospering -under 
the relief which peace had brought. The fear of the Pretender, and of Spanish 
or Swedish invasions, had passed away. The house of Bruns-wick, after ten 
years of struggle, was firmly fixed on its constitutional throne. Yet there 
were still threatenings of war. The congress of Cambrai, to which the diffi- 
culties that had not been finally settled by the peace of 1720 had been referred, 
had been wearily discussing certain royal claims and disputes — "bailing out 
water with sieves” — for four or five years. The regent Orleans had died 
during these tedious protocoUings, m 1723. Louis XV, declared of age, had 
taken the government of France into his o-wn hands, with the duke de Bourbon 
as his minister. The alliance of France with England continued uninterrupted. 
But the emperor Charles, and the king of Spain, Philip, were commg to a 
closer understanding about territorial arrangements than England, France, 
and Russia thought safe. 

The Treaty of Hanover bound England, France, and Prussia — the date, 
September 3rd, 1725 — in an engagement to hold by each other, if either 
were attacked. The tables were turned since the War of the Succession. 
The old foes were fast friends, and the old friends bitter foes; and all these 
changes took place, as in private friendship, for “some trick not worth an 
egg.” War seemed imminent, however pacifically disposed were Fleury and 
George. When the English parliament met on the 20th of January, 1726, 
the Bng announced the conclusion of his defensive treaties -with tiie most 
Christian king and the king of Prussia, to which several of the powers had 
^en invited to accede. 

Warlike movements were very soon organised in England. The czar 
Peter was dead. The czarina Catherine I had prepared a fleet for co-oper- 
ation with Austria and Spain. Admiral Wager sailed to the Baltic -with an 
English fleet; and the politics of Russia became more pacific. A squadron 
under Admiral Hosier blockaded Porto Bello — an unfortunate enterprise, 
for the brave admiral and a laige number of his fleet's crews perished of 
yellow fever in the Spanish main. If this activity was not war, it was very 
like war. In the parliament which met in January, 1727, the king announced 
that he had received information upon which he could wholly depend, that 
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one of the secret articles of the Treaty of Vienna was_ an agreement to place 
the Pretender upon the throne of Britain. The parliament instantly voted 
a large increase of the army and navy. The emperor was advised by Palm, 
his minister at London, to disavow such a secret ag^ment. The indiscreet 
resident addressed a memorial to the king, a translation of which was printed 
and published; in which the secret articles were disavowed, and the royal 
word was spoken of with disrespect. Tlio two houses were indignant at 
“the insolence” of the imperial minister in disix^rsing his memorial through 
the kingdom; declaring “their utmost abhorrence of this audacious miumer 
of appealmg to the people against his majesty.” Palm was commjuided 
immediately to leave England. 

Spain was assembling an army for the siege of Gibraltar, under the com- 
mand of the count de las Torres; who boasted that in six weeks he would 
drive the heretics into the sea. On the 3 1th of February the siege was com- 
menced. English men-of-war in the harbour secured a constant supply of 
provisions for the garrison from the cojust of Africa. Lord Portmore — one 
of the men whose energy age appeared unable to crii)ple — hastened from 
England, in his eightieth year, to defend the fortress of which he wjus governor. 
For four months the Spaniards ineffectually fired upon the rock, and then they 
raised the siege. 

THE DEATH OP GEORGE I (1727 A.D.) 

On the 16th of May, 1727, King George clo.sod the session of parliament 
preparatory to his departure for Hanover. lie adverted fi) the attjicik upon 
Gibralter. He had suspended, he said, his resentments und(ir such provo- 
cation; and instead of having inrmediato recourse to arms, and d(nnanding 
that assistance of his allies which they ha<i engaged, and were ready, to give, 
he had concurred with France and the states genenU in making overtures 
of accommodation. Sweden had acceded to the Treaty of Hanover; and a 
convention had been signed by Dennmrk. The overtures of acconunodation, 
thus mentioned, had been successful. The Austrian ambassador signed, on 
the 31st of May, preliminaries of peace with England, Franco, and Holland. 
Spain remained alone; neither prepared for war, nor acceding to the condi- 
tions of peace. 

At this juncture the power of Walpole seemed to bo somewhat oudsingered. 
Bolingbroke — who had been allowed by the intervention of Walpole to return 
to England; who was about to embark at Calais at the close of his exile, when 
Atterbury landed there a banished man; who liad been restored to hLs estates 
by act of parliament in 1725 — was intriguing to reach once more the posses- 
sion of power under Geoige which he had obtained under Anno. Ho had 
secured, by bribes and protestations, the favour of the duchess of Kendal, the 
mistress, or according to some, the left-handed wife of the Hanoverimi kmg. 
The duchess presented to her royal jidiuirer a memorial from Bolingbroke, in 
which he denounced Walpole as the author of every public evil. The king 
put tlM paper into the hands of Walpole, with liis usual straightforward mode 
of action. The ambitious statesman therein requested an interview with his 
sovereign. Geoige was indisposed to grant this meeting. Walpole earnestly 
pressed it, with his never-failing sagacity; for, as he himself said, “if this was 
not done, the clamour would be, that I kept his majesty to myself, and would 
allow none to come near him to teU the truth.” George told his minister that 
Bolingbroke’s complaints and representations were “bagatelles.” 

The king set out for Hanover on the 3rd of June, accompanied by the 
duchess of Kendal and Lord Townshend. The unhappy wife of Geoige had 
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died on the 13th of November, 1726, after many schemes of escape. The 
kin g landed on the 7th at Vaert, in Holland. On the 8th he proceeded on his 
journey, leaving the duchess of Kendal on the Dutch frontier. On the 9th, 
he slept at Delden; and was again in his coach at four o’clock in the morning 
of the 10th, accompanied by two official persons of the court of Hanover. In 
the forenoon of that day he was struck by apoplexy. He refused to stop at 
Ippenburen, as his attendants wished. His hands fell; his eyes were heavy; 
but his win was strong. “Osnabruck! Osnabruck!” he exclaimed. His 
one surviving brother, the prince bishop, had his palace at Osnabruck. The 
king’s voice grew fainter. He murmured in his death-sleep, “O’est fait de 
moi” (All is over with me). All was over. When the bishop was roused 
by the gallop of horses in his court-yard at midnight, George, king of Great 
Britain, and elector of Hanover, was dead. He was buried in Hanover, f 



CHAPTER XIV 
THE REIGN OF GEORGE H 

[1737-1760 A.i>.] 

George II was the last foreigner by birth who has held the English 
throne ; he was a monarch almost as foreign in his tastes and inter- 
ests as in his nativity. Yet there was an oi)enness and honesty about 
his personal dealing which gained his subjects’ respect. He was 
blind to the charms of what, in his German accent, he called bainting 
and boetry, but he was unambitious ; ho remained true to the princi- 
ples under which he succeeded to the crown ; he did not trick nor 
quibble ; and was more useful and infinitely more safe, in those days 
of loose political morality and unprincipled selfishness, than if he had 
had greater abilities with more unscrupulous desires. — Whitk.* 


Gborqk II was bom in 1683, and had married in 1705 Princess Caroline 
of Anspach, by whom he had four daughters and two sons; Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, Dom in 1707, and William, duke of Cumberland, in 1721. His 
parts were not so good as his father’s, but, on the other hand, he had much less 
reserve and shyness, and he possessed another inestimable advantage over 
him — he could speak English fluently, though not without a foreign accent. 
His diminutive person, pinched features, and frequent starts of passion, were 
not favourable to the royal dignity, and his mind still less. He had scarcely 
one Mngly quality, except personal courage and justice. The former he had 
highly si^ialised at the battle of Oudenarde as a volunteer, and was destined 
to display again as sovereign at Dettingen; and even in peace he was so fond 
of the army, and of military details, that his nickname among the jacobites 
was the Captain. A love of justice was apparent in aU the natural movements 
of his mind. But avarice, that most unprincely of all passions, sat enshrined 
in the inmost recesses of his bosom. Its twitches were shown on all occasions. 
His purse was often in his hands, not to give from it, but to feel, and count 

over. “ Soon after his first arrival in England,” Walpole® tells us, “ Mrs. 

one of the bedchamber women, with whom he was in love, seeing him count his 
money over very often, said to him, ‘Sir, I can bear it no longer; if you count 
your money once more I will leave the room.’ ” An extreme minuteness and 
precision in keeping his private accounts saved him a little money, and lost 
him a great deal of time. “ He has often told me himself,” says Lord Chester- 
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field, “that little things affected him more than great ones; and this was so 
true, that I have often seen him put so much out of humour at his private 
levee, by a mistake or blunder of a valet de chambre, that the gaping crowd 
admitted to his public levee have from his looks and silence concluded that 
he had just received some dreadful news. 

“He troubled himself little about religion, but jogged on quietly in that 
in which he had been bred, without scruples, doubts, zeal, or inquiry.” Of 
acquired knowledge he had little, professing great contempt for literature; 
but he sometimes read history, and had an excellent memory for dates. His 
habite were very temperate, and so regular that he scarce ever deviated from 
his beaten daily track: in the words of one of his courtiers,** “he seems to 
think his having done a thing to-day an unanswerable reason for his doing 
it to-morrow.” Business he imderstood well, and transacted with pleasure. 
Like his father, he was far too Hanoverian in his politics, nor wholly free from 
the influence of mistresses. But his reign of thirty-three years deserves this 
praise — that it never once invaded the rights of the nation, nor harshly 
enforced the prerogatives of the crown; that its last period was illumined by 
the glories of Wolfe and of Chatham; and that it left the dynasty secure, the 
constitution unimpaired, and the people prosperous. 

Queen Caroline had been handsome in her youth, and to the last retained 
great expression in her countenance, and sweetness in her smile. Her char- 
acter wsis without a blemish, and her conduct alwasrs marked by judgment 
and good sense. Durmg the violent quarrels between her husband and his 
father, she had behaved so prudently that she equally retained the affection 
of the first and the esteem of the latter. With the nation also she was more 
popular than any other member of her family, till George III. Her manner 
most happily combined the royal dignity with female grace, and her conver- 
sation was agreeable in all its varieties, from mimicry and repartee up to 
metaphysics. In fact, her only faults were those of a Philaminte or a Belise, 
She was fond of talking on aU learned subjects, and understood something 
of a few. Her toilet was a strange medley; prayers, and sometimes a sermon, 
were read; tattle and gossip succeeded; metaphysics found a place; the 
head-dress was not foi^otten; divines stood grouped with courtiers, and 
philosophers with ladies! On the table, perhaps, lay heaped together, the 
newest ode by Stephen Duck upon her beauty, her last letter from Leibnitz 
upon free wiU, and the most high-wrought paneg 3 Tric of Doctor Clarke, on 
her “inimitable sweetness of temper,” “impartial love of truth,” and “very 
particular and uncommon degree of knowledge, even on matters of the most 
attract speculation.” So great was the influence of Queen Caroline over her 
husband, that neither in the church nor in the state were any appointments 
made without her having at least some share in them, and during ten years 
she may be said to have governed England. But she was one of those “ who 
if she rules him, never shows she rules.” Her power was felt, not displaj^ed. 
She had the art of instilling ideas into the king’s mind, which after a time 
he foimd there, and bdieved to be his own. 

THE ACCESSION OF GEOEGE 11 (1727 A.D.) 

The despatch from Lord Townshend, announcing the king’s death, reached 
London on the 14th of June. Walpole immediately hastened to the palace of 
Richmond, where he was told that the prince, according to his usual custom, 
had retired to bed for an afternoon slumber. His highness (so we may call 
him for the last time) being awakened, at Walpole’s desire, started up and 
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made his appearance half-dressed. Walpole knelt down and kissed his hand; 
but the king was at first incredulous, nor convinced of the truth, until Towns- 
hend’s letter was produced. The minister then inquired whom his majesty 
would be pleased to appoint to draw up the necessary declaration to the privy 
council, fully hoping that the choice would fall upon himself. “Compton,” 

answered the king, shortly, 
tuid Walpole withdrew in 
the deepest disappointment. 

Bir Spencer Compton, 
the second surviving son of 
the earl of Nortluimpton, 
was chosen speaker in 1715, 
and a Knight of the Bath, 
oil the revival of that order. 
He and Lord Scarborough 
had been the chief favour- 
ites of the king as prince 
of Wales. He was resjiect- 
able in his private, regular 
in his public, character. In 
the speaker’s chair, where 
form rather than substance 
is required, he had fulfilled 
his duty well, but the seals 
of oflfice were too heavy for 
his hands. So little ac- 
quainted was he with real 
business that when Walpole 
convoyed to him the king’s 
obohob n commands he avowed his 

(wsiwToo) ignorance, and begged Wal- 

pole to draw up the declara- 
tion for him. Sir Robert willingly complied, and the declaration which he 
wrote was carried by Compton to the king.& 

WALPOLE CONTINUES IN POWER 

The king when prince had taken offence at some expressions used by 
Walpole and had declared that he would never employ him, and that minister 
now regarded his dismissal as certain. George had actually fixed on Sir 
Spencer Compton for his prime minister, and his obstinacy was well known; 
yet after all Walpole retained his post and held it for miuiy years. For this 
he was indebted to tlic queen, who knew his abilities; she recollected that the 
late king had said to her that Walpole could “convert stones into gold”; 
Walpole also engaged to obtain from the commons an augmentation of 
£130,000 to the civil list, and a jointure of £100,000 a year for the queen; and 
as Compton candidly avowed his own incoinpctency for the situation, the 
king gave up his purpose. The ministry therefore remained unchanged, and 
Walpole, when the new parliament met, performed his engagemente to the 
king and queen. He continued to bo the moving power of government for 
a space of nearly fifteen years, during which period England enjoyed tran- 
quillity. Cardinal Fleury, who governed France, was a decided lover of 
peace and steadily attached to the English alliance; so that though Hanover 
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was the means of enga^g England in the mazes of Gennan politics, there was 
no war till towards the close of Walpole’s administration, when hostilities 
broke out with Spain. 

The ministerial majority in the house of commons was considerable; but 
there was a strong opposition composed of three sections. These were the 
discontented whigs headed by William Pulteney, a man of high character and 
great abilities; &e tories, about one hundred and ten in number, chiefly 
country gentlemen, led by Sir William Wyudham; and the Jacobites, who 
counted fifty, mder the consistent and honest Sluppen. The principal sup- 
porters of the minister were his brother Horace Walpole, Lord Hervey, Henry 
Pelham (brother to the duke of Newcastle), Sir William Yonge, and Mr. 
Wilmington. In The Craftsman, a periodical conducted by Solingbroke, 
aided by Pulteney, the opposition had a powerful organ of offence. 

Various attach were made on the ministry on the subjects of the standing 
anuy (the great bugbear of the age) and the subsidies paid to some of the 
petty sovereigns of Grennany; but they were always repelled by numbers if 
not by arguments. On the subject of pensions the minister felt his position 
Ic^ tanable, and he found it necessary to vary his tactics. From the Restor- 
ation, when it first became permanent, the house of commons had always 
contained a lar^ portion of venality within its walls. Direct bribes in hard 
cash were the first and simplest course, and this continued long to prevail; 
pensions, which am of a similar nature, gradually came into operation. 

It W!i8 against the system of pensions that the opposition now directed its 
efforts. There worn already acts incapacitating the holders of them from sitting 
in the house of commons; but theyliad proved useless, as the government 
would not tell who had pensions, and the amount of secret-service money 
was considerable. Mr. Sandys therefore brought a bill (1730), by which every 
member was to swear that ho did not hold a pension, and that in case of his 
accepting one he would make it known to the house within fourteen days. 
This the king called a “villainous bill”; but Walpole would not incur the 
odium of opposing it, and it passed the commons by a majority of ten. But, 
as ho expected, it wtis thrown out in the lords, and its fate was similar when- 
ever it was brought in again. 

Sliortly after the rejection of the pension bill a partial change took place 
in the ministry. Lord Townshend and Walpole, though brothers-in-law, had 
been for some time at variance on questions of foreign and domestic policy; 
their tempers worn opposite; the former being frank, haughty, and impetuous; 
the latter, cool, calm, and plismt. They have, not unaptly, been compared 
to Mark Antony and Au^tus, Lady Townshend being their Octavia. But 
she was now dead; and Townshend, finding his influence inferior to that of 
Walpole, gave in his resignation. He retired to his paternal seat of Rainham 
in Norfolk, where he devoted liimself to agriculture, and abandoned politics 
so completely that he never even revisited the capital. The two secretaries 
now were the duke of Newcastle, and Stanhope, lately created Earl of Har- 
rington. 


THE! EXCISE! BILL (1733 A.D.) 

Sir Robert Walpole far outwent his contemporaries in the knowledge of 
the true principles of finance and trade; and having had ample information 
pf the ruinous extent to which the practice of smu^ling had been carried in 
consequence of the defective state of the laws of the customs, he formed a 
grand scheme for abolishing the land-tax, preventing fraud, increasing the 
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revenue, simplifying the taxes and collecting them at the least possible 
expense. Tms was what was called the “excise scheme,” of which Dean 
Tucker, a most competent judge, asserts that the effect would have been to 
make “the whole island one general free port, and a magazine and common 
storehouse for all nations.”* 

The excise duties, first levied in the civil wars, and continued, but curtailed 
at the Restoration, had been progressively increased during the stormy 
reigns of William and Anne. The chief articles subject to them were malt, 
salt, and the distilleries: their average yearly proceeds rose, under William, 
to nearly one million; under Anne, to nearly two millions. No additional 
excise was laid on dining the whole reign of George I, except a small duty on 
wrought plate by Stanhope. From the progress of consumption, however, 
they had come in 1733 to produce about £3,200,000. But, meanwhile, the 
frauds and abuses in other parts of the revenue had become so great, and so 
repeatedly forced upon the consideration of Walpole, as to turn his thoughts 
to the whole subject, and induce him to frame a comprehensive measure upon 
it. 

Early intelligence reached the opposition that some such plan was brewing, 
and they took care to poison and prepossess the public mind against it even 
before it was known. When the sinking fund was discussed, Pulteney pathet- 
ically cried, “But, Sir, there is another thing, a very terrible affair impending! 
A monstrous project! yea, more monstrous than has ever yet been repre- 
sented! It is such a project as has struck terror into the minds of most 
gentlemen within this nouse, and of all men without doors! I mean, Sir, 
that monster the excise! That plan of arbitrary power which is expected to 
be laid before this house in the present session!” The sensible advice of Mr. 
Pelham, to wait till the plan was disclosed, and not “ to enter into debates 
about what we know nothing of,” was utterly unheeded; and while the 
secrecy of the plan did not suspend the censures of the opposition, it enabled 
them to spread throughout the country the most unfounded and alarming 
rumours respecting it. A general excise is coming! was the cry; a tax on all 
articles of consumption; a burden to grind the country to powder; a plot to 
overthrow the ancient constitution, and establbh in its place a baleful tyranny! 
The Craftsman had scarcely words enough to express his terror and resentment; 
and his eloquent voice found a ready echo in the bosoms of the people. For 
the excise duties, partly from their burden and partly from their invidious 
mode of collection, were most highly unpopular. They were considered 
oppressive, and contrary to the spirit of the constitution — called sometimes 
the cause and sometimes the consequence of bad government; and these 
feelings, which had arisen long before the scheme of Walpole, continued long 
after it. Perhaps the strongest proof of them is displayed by the invectives 
of so great a writer as Doctor Johnson, in so grave a work as his Didionary, 
In the first edition, published in 1756, the word “excise” is explained as 
“ a hateful tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged, not by common judges 
of property, but by wretches hired by those to whom excise is paid!” 

Thus the public mind being highly sensitive, and easily excited upon the 
subject, and Walpole, as usual, paying little attention to the power of the 
press, there was a general ferment against the new scheme, even while its true 
nature and object remained entirely unknown. Many constituent bodies — 
amount them the citizens of London — held meetings and sent instructions 
to their members, entreating them to vote against every extension of tlie 
excise laws, in any form or on any pretence whatsoever. It was under these 
unfavourable circumstances, and after several preliminary skirmishes, that 
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Sir Ro^rt, on the 14th of March, disclosed his design in a temperate and 
masterly speech. He first complained of the common slander, that he had 
intended to propose a general excise. “I do most unequivocally assert,” 
said he, “ that no such swieme ever entered my head, or, for what I Know, the 
head of any man I am acquainted with. My thoughts have been confined 
solely to the duties on wine and tobacco; and it was the frequent advices I 
had of the shameful frauds committed in these two branches, and the com- 
plaints of the merchants themselves, that turned my attention to a remedy 
for this growing evil. I shall, for the pr^nt, confine myself entirely to the 
tobacco trade.” 

He next proceeded to detail the various frauds on the revenue in this 
trade — frauds so frequent and so complicated, that while the gross produce 
of the tax was on an average £750,000, the net produce was only £160,000. 
The remedy he proposed was, stating it briefly, to bring the tobacco duty under 
the laws of excise, and to effect some improvements m the latter. The same 
might afterwards be applied to the si m ilar case of the wine duty; and thus 
would the revenue be increased, at the same time that the fair dealer was 
protected. A system of warehousing for re-exportation, if desired, was like- 
wise to be instituted, “which will tend,” said the minister, “ to make London 
a free port, and, by consequence, the market of the world.” By the increase 
in the revenue the land-tax would no longer be required, and might be alto- 
gether abolished. “ And this,” added Walpole, “ is the scheme which has been 
represented in so dreadful and terrible a light — this the monster, the many- 
hcaded monster, wMch was to devour the people, and commit such ravages 
over the whole nation!” 

To the country gentleman, the abolition of the land-tax was clearly a 
great boon. To the merchant importer, the turning of the duties on impor- 
tation into duties on consumption was undoubtedly no less a benefit. The 
working classes were not at all concerned in the question, since the retailers 
already sold tobacco at the rate of duty paid. Thus, then, unless we are 
prepared to say, with Sir William Wynmiam, that “in all countrira, excises 
of every kind are looked on as badges of slavey,” we shall rather join some 
of the ablest writers on finance of later times in approving the main princi- 
ples and objects of Walpole’s scheme. 

Far different was the langiiage of the opposition of the day. In answer to 
the complaint of previous misinterpretation. Sir John Barnard declared it 
“such a scheme as cannot, even by malice itself, be represented to be worse 
thjm it really is!” Pulteney assailed it with raillery. “It puts me in mind 
of Sir Epliraim Mammon in The Alchemist: he was promised the philosopher’s 
stone, by wMch he was to get mountains of gold, and evei^hing dse he could 
desire, but all ended at last in some little charm for curing the itch!” The 
eloquence of Wyndham was more solemn: he thundered against corrupt 
motives and impending t 3 ntinny, and evoked the shades of Empson and 
Dudley, those two unworthy favourites of old time. ^ “But what,” he added, 
“was their fate? They had the misfortune to outlive their noaster, and his 
son, as soon as he came to the throne, took off both their heads!” — no 
oliscuro allusion to Frederick, Prince of Wales, who was then present under 
the gallery. 

During the debate, the doors were beset by immense multitudes, all clam- 
orous agamst the new measure, and convened partly, perhaps, by the efforte 
of the opposition, but stiU more by their own belief that some dreadful evil 
was designed them. 'To this concourse Sir Robert referred in his reply: 
^‘Gentlemen may give them what name they think fit; it may be said that 
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they came hither as humble supplicants, but I know whom the law calls 
‘sturdy beg^rs,’” — a most unguarded expression! For thou^ the min- 
ister meant it only to denote their fierce and formidable clamours, yet it was 
ever afterwards flung in his teeth as though he had vsished to insult the pov- 
erty of the people and debar their right of petition; and the phrase imme- 
diately became the war-whoop of the opponents to the bill. 

At two o’clock in the morning, and after thirteen hours’ debate, the house 
divided, and the numbers were found to be, for the measure 266, against it 
205 — a victory, indeed, for the minister, but a large and most alarming 
increase of the usual minority against him. As Sir fiobert went out to his 
carriage some of the “sturdy beggars,” highly exasperated, seized him by the 
cloak, and might have done him some injury, had not Mr. Pelham interposed. 
Two days afterwards, on reporting the resolutions carried in committee, the 
debate was resumed with fresh vigour on the part of the opposition. How- 
ever, the resolutions were carried by the same majority as before. Severai 
other debates and divisions ensued before the bill came to a second reading, 
but the majority in these gradually dwindled from sixty to sixteen. 

During this time, also, the popular ferment grew liigher and higher. Peti- 
tions poured in from several large towns. The common council of London 
indited the most violent of all, imder the gmdance of Aldennan Barber, a 
noted jacobite, who had been Swift’s and Bolingbroke’s printer, and was now 
lord mayor. The instructions sent by different places to their representatives 
to oppose the bill were collected and published together, so as to stir and 
diffuse the flame; and the minister was pelted by mnumerable other pam- 
phlets; various in talent but all equal in virulence. “The public,” says a 
contemporary, f “was so heated with papers and pamphlets, that matters rose 
next to a rebellion.” 

The storm thus thickening around the court, Queen Caroline applied in 
great anxiety to Lord Scarborough, as to the king’s personal friend, for his 
advice. His answer was, that the bill must be relinquished. “I will answer 
for my re^ment,” he added, “against the Pretender, but not against the 
opposers of the excise.” Tears came into the queen’s eyes. “Then,” said 
sne, “ we must drop it! ” Sir Robert, on his part, summoned a meeting of his 
friends in the house of commons, and requested their opinion. The general 
sentiment amongst them was stiff to persevere. It was urged that all taxes 
were obnoxious, and that there would be an end of supplies if mobs wore to 
control the legislature in the manner of raising them. Sir Robert, liaving 
heard every one first, declared how conscious he felt of having meant well; 
but that, in the present inflamed temper of the people, the act could not bo 
carried into execution without an armed force; and that he would never be 
the minister to enforce ta.xes at the expense of blood. 

The voice of moderation having thus prevailed, when on the Hlh of April 
there came on the order of the day for the second reading, Walpole rose, and 
moved that it should be postponed for two months; and thus the whole 
measure was dropped. The opposition were scarcely satisfied with this hard- 
won victory, and wished to reject the biff with the brand of their aversion upon 
it; but the general sense of the house was so evidently against the suggestion, 
that it was not pressed, nor even openly proposed. Throughout England, 
however, the news was hailed with unmixed pleasure, and celebrated with 
national rejoicings. The Monument was illuminated in London; bonfires 
without nufnber blazed through the country; the minister was in many 
places burnt in effigy amidst loud acclamations of the mob; any of his friends 
that came in their way were roughly handled; and cockades were eagerly 
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assumed with the inscription, “Liberty, property, and no excise!” But 
amidst the general joy their ill-humour gainst the minister gradu^y evap- 
orated, or rather spent itself by its own force; and their lo 3 ralty was imme- 
diatelj^ afterwards conjfirmed and quickened by the welcome intelligence that 
the princess Anne, the king’s eldest daughter, was espoused to the young 
prince of Orange. Walpole congratulated himself on this new turn given to 
the public feeling, and determined to run no rfek of stirring it once more 
against him. It was indeed his favourite maxim at all times, as his son 
assures us, Quida ne moiieas (Let sleeping dogs lie) — a maxim bad under 
a bad constitution, but surely good under a good one; a maxim to be shunned 
at Milan, to be followed in London. When, m the next session, Pulteney 
insinuated that the excise scheme was to be revived, “As to the wicked 
scheme,” said Walpole, “as the honourable gentleman was pleased to call it, 
which he would persuade us is not yet laid aside, I, for my own jiart, can 
assure this house I am not so mad as ever again to engage in anything that 
lookslikeanexcise, though, in my own private opinion, I still think it was a 
scheme that would have tended very much to the interests of the nation.” 
It is very remarkable, however, that, after his time, some of the least popu- 
lar clauses of the excise scheme were enacted, and that there was no renewal 
of clamour, because there was a change of title. So little do things weigh with 
the multitude, and names so much!& 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

The last session of the parliament chosen in 1727 was opened by the king 
on the 17th of January, 1734. The policy of a government anxious to main- 
tain neutrality whilst other nations were at war, and at the same time to 
make it understood that a strong desire for peace was no symptom of national 
weakness, was never more empmtically expressed than m the words which 
Walpole put into the mouth of CJeoige II. A new quarrel had broken out in 
Europe upon the death, in 1733, of Augustus II, king of Poland. Austria 
and Russia advocated the succession of his son. France supported the elec- 
tion of Stanislaus, who had been king before Augustus. The war assumed a 
more general character, and revived some of the old disputes between France, 
SpaiUj and Austria. An army of French, Spaniards, and Sardinians overran 
Austria. Lombardy, Naples, and Sicily were invaded by Don Carlos, duke 
of Parma, the son of the (jueen of Spam; and the Austrians being unable to 
resist, he was crowned king of Naples and Sicily as Charles III. On the 
Rhine the war was conducted by Prince Eugene, still vigorous, against Marshal 
Berwick. The son of James II was killed at the siege of Philipsburg. The 
companion in arms of Marlborough held his ground in this campaign, and 
died two years after. 

The great merit of Sir Robert Walpole, in resolutely maintaining the 
policy of neutrality, may be better appreciated from the circumstance that 
toe king and queen were opposed to his pacific views. Geoige used daily to 
teU his minister that it was with toe sword alone he desired to keep the bal- 
ance of Europe. He could not bear the thought of growing old in peace, 
and rusting in toe cabinet, whilst other princes were busied in war, and 
shining in the field. The observant vice-chamberlain says that the queen, 
with ml her good sense, was as unmanageable as toe king. “Wherever the 
interest of Germany and the honour of toe empire were concerned, her thoughts 
and reasonings were often as German and imperial as if England had been 
out of the question.” The perseverance of Walpole had its reward. He 
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was odious at Vienna; but before the end of the summer of 1734, George said 
to his minister, “I have followed your advice, Walpole, in keeping quiet, 
contrary often to my own opinion and sometimes I have thought contr^ 
even to my honour, but I am convinced you advised me well.” The Irin g 
had discovered that overtures of friendship from all p^ies had been the result 
of the pacific policy of his minister; that as a possible mediator he was of 
more importance than as a rash belligerent. 

Walpole continuing firm in maintaining the neutrality of England, in con- 
junction with the states general, the emperor sent an emissary to London, 
to intrigue with some members of the opposition against the prime minister. 
Sir Eofert detected the Austrian agent, and the abb4 Strickland, bishop of 
Namur, was obliged to depart, although he had been graciously received at 
court. The pacmc minister had an argument for the king and queen, which 
sounds like insular selfishness, but which insular common sense wfil always 
applaud: “Tiere are fifty thousand men slain this year in Europe, and not 
one Englishman.” Under the mediation of England and Holland, ^ace was 
concluded in 1735. By this pacification, France added Lorraine to her ter- 
ritory. 


WALPOLE VERSUS BOLINGBROKB 

The repeal of the Septennial Act was the great domestic question of this 
session. Ihe party that advocated a return to triennial parliaments would 
possess the superior popularity in the coming elections. No doubt many 
who now opposed the government upon this measure would be open to the 
charge of inconsistency; for “whig patriots,” especially Pulteney, had sup- 
ported the Septennial Act of 1716. Bolingbroke, the arch enemy of Walpole, 
was at hand to combat every scruple of conscience, and induce the listeners 
to his sophistries to believe that j^litical tergiversation was a virtue. The 

S minister must be struck down, and for that pilose any weapon was 
. In the debate upon this constitutional question. Sir william Wynd- 
ham, the great tory chief, made an attack upon Walpole, which Walpole 
treated as the inspiration of Bolingbroke. Over the parliamentary bitter- 
ness of adverse factions oblivion mercifully spreads her veil in most cases. 
But in this case, the portrait of Walpole drawn by Wyndham, and the por- 
trait of Bolingbroke drawn by Walpole, are masterpieces of invective, which 
take us into the very heart of those days when the light honourable member 
in the blue ribbon had to endure the taunts of his adversaries with rare 
equanimity, or to turn upon them like a noble animal at bay, as he did upon 
this memorable occasion. 

The session was closed on the 16th of April, and on the 18th the parlia- 
ment was dissolved. The boldness with which Walpole had stood up gainst 
attack had produced a sensible effect upon his adversaries. To Walpole’s 
philippic against Bolingbroke has been attributed the resolution of that most 
able but dangerous man to leave England and English politics. This view is 
perhaps overstrained. But he was a disappointed intriguer. He retired to 
France. “ My part is over,” he said, “ and he who remains on the stage after 
his part is over deserves to be hissed off.” 


THE GIN ACT (1736 A.D.) 

The first session of the new parliament, which met in Janumy, 1735, WM 
prolonged only till May. The king annoimced hie determination to visit his 
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dominions in Gennany, and the queen was appointed regent. George was 
sorely tempted to enga^ in the war by an offer of the command of the imperial 
army on the Khine. Walpole had foreseen such a possible flattery of the 
king’s military ambition; and had prepared him to say, that he could not 
appear at the head of an army as king of England, and not have an English- 
man to fight under him. The summer passed without any important military 
operations. On the 22nd of October the king returned from Hanover — 
according to Lord Hervey in very bad temper, and dissatisfied with everything 
English. His majesty had left a lady in Hanover, Madame WaJmoden, to 
whom he wrote by every post. Soon after his return the preliminaries of a 
general peace were signed at Vienna. Europe would be at rest again for four 
years. “The happy turn which the affairs of Europe had taken” was an- 
normced at the opening of parliament in January, 1736. The tranquillity 
of England and Scotland was seriously disturbed in this season of foreign 
pacification. 

On the 20th of February a petition against the excessive use of spirituous 
liquors was presented to the house of commons from the justices of ^eace 
for Middlesex. The drinking of Geneva, it was alleged, had excessively 
increased amongst the jpeople of inferior rank; the constant and excessive use 
of distilled spirituous liquors had already destroyed thousands, and rendered 
great numbers of others unfit for labouTj debauching their morals, and driving 
them into every vice. Upon the motion of Sir Joseph Jekyll, it was pro- 
posed to lay a tax of twenty shillings a gallon upon gm, and to reqmre that 
every retailer should take out an annual licence costmg £50. Walpole gave 
no distinct support to this measure, nor did he oppose it. He saw tlmt a 
greatly reduced consumption of spirituous liquors would affect the revenue; 
that a high duty would produce less than a low duty; and he therefore pro- 
posed that £70,000 which had been appropriated to the civil list from the 
smaller duties on spirits should be guaran^d, if the prohibitory rate were 
adopted. Pulteney opposed the bul altogether, upon the principle that he 
had heard of sumptuary laws by which certain sorts of apparel had been for- 
bidden to persons of inJferior rank; but that he had never before heard of a 
sumptuary law by which any sort of victuals or drink were forbidden to be 
made use of by ;^rsons of a low degree. Yet the magnitude of the evil cer- 
tainly warranted some strong legislative measure. It was stated that 
there were twenty thousand houses for retailing spirituous liquors. Sudden 
deaths from excessive gin-drinking were continually reported in the news- 
papers. The extent of this vice was too obvious to allow the arguments 
against the impossibility of preventing evasion of the duties to have much 
weight. Compliance with the statute was to be enforced by the machinery 
of Sie common informer. So the bill was passed, and was to come into 
operation after the 29th of September. 

On that day the signs of the liquor-shops were put in mourning. Hooting 
mobs assembled round the dens where they could no longer get “drunk for a 
penny and dead-drunk for twopence.” The last rag was pawned to carry off 
a cheap quart or gallon of the beloved liquor. As was foreseen, the act was 
evaded. Hawkers sold a coloured mixture in the streets, and pretended 
chemists opened shops for the sale of “cholick-water.” Fond pla 3 dul names, 
such as Tom Row, Make Shift, the Ladies’ Delight, the Baulk, attracted 
customers to the old haunts. Informers were rolled in the mud, or pumped 
upon, or thrown into the Thames. Gin riots were constantly taking place, 
for several years. “ The Fall of Bob ” was the theme of ballad and broadside, 
which connected the minister with “Desolation, or the Fall of Gin.” The 
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impossibility of preventing by prohibitory duties the sale of a commodity in 
large request was strikingly exemplified in this ^ struggle. It became neces- 
sary in 1743, when the consumption of gin had positively increased, to reduce 
the excessive duty. A ludicrous example of one of the abortive attempts at 
minute legislation is exhibited in a rejected clause of the act of 1736. In the 
wish to protect the sugar colonies by encouraging the consumption of rum, 
it was proposed to exempt punch houses from the operation of the Gin Act, 
provided the agreeable hquor so retailed was made of one-third spirit and 
two-thirds water, at the least, so mixed in the presence of the buyer. If the 
U(juor were stronger than what sailors call “two-water grog,” the tippler 
might pay for his Dowl by laying an information. 

THE PORTEOTJS TRAGBDT IN BDINBTmGH (1736 A.D.) 

The Porteous tragedy of Edinburgh in 1736 has become the property of 
romance. One writer appears to thmk that the function of the historian 
has been superseded by that of the novelist. But “ the real events,” “ the 
true facts,” have a significance which the writer of fiction does not always care 
to dwell upon. They strikingly illustrate the condition of society. They are 
essentially connected with the history of public events which preceded them, 
and of public events which came after. They illustrate the policy of the gov- 
ernment and the temper of the governed. We cannot pass them over or deal 
with them slightingljr, Tliey form the subject of very important parlia- 
mentary proceedings in 1737, which are necessary to the proper understanding 
of the relations between England and Scotland. An impartial review in this 
is in most other cases, is as much to be aimed at as a picturesque narrative. 

Smu^ling m England had long been carried on to an enormous extent. 
The seafaring population were accustomed to look upon manjr gainful adven- 
tures as lawful and innocent which we now regard as ciimmS. The slave 
trade, with all its odious cruelties, was a regular mercantile undertaking. 
Buccaneering in the South Seas was a just assertion of the rights of the British 
flag. The contraband trade in brandy, tea, and tobacco, was a laudable 
endeavour to sell their countr 3 nnen goods at a cheap rate bought in a fair 
market. But the principle of smuggling was not recognised as a national ben- 
efit. The merchant was opposed to it. The wealthy consumer had con- 
scientious scruples against encouraging it. In Scotland the nation, with the 
exception of a few flourishing tradmg communities, abetted smuggling, and 
regarded smugglers as useful members of society. In a report attributed to 
Duncan Forbes, it is said, “The smuggler was the favourite. His prohibited 
or high-duty goods were run ashore by the boats of whatever part of the coast 
he came near. When ashore, they were guarded by the country from the 
custom-house ofiicer. If seized, they were rescued; and if any seizure was 
returned, and tried, the juries seldom failed to find for the defendant. Mr. 
Burinn« points out the difference in the circumstances of England and Scotland 
which made the principle of equality of taxation odious; and emphatically 
says, “For more than half a century after the imion, !l^riish fiscm burdens 
were as unbearable to the Scots as they would be to the Norwegians at the 
present day.” 

The small seaports on the coast of Fife were more remarkable than any 
other districts of the wide and ill-defended seaboard of Scotland, as the 
haunts of the most daring bands of systematic smugglers. Two such persons, 
named Wilson and Robertson, having had some goods seized by the officers 
of revenue, entered with two associates the custom-house of Pittenweem, 
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and, when the collector fled, carried off a large Bum of money. Wilson and 
!l^l:%rtson were apprehended, were tried, and were sentenced to death. Mr. 
Lyndsay related that Wilson maintained, to the last moment, that he was 
unjustly condenmed. “ He admitted,” to one of the reverend ministers of 
Edinburgh, “that he had taken money from a collector of the revenue by 
violence; that he did it because he knew no other way of coming at it; that 
the officers of the revenue had by their practice taught him this was lawful, 
for they had often seized and carried off his goods by violence; and so long 
as they had goods of greater value in their hands than all the money he took 
from them, they were still in his debt, and he had done no wrong.” There can 
be no doubt that the mob of Edinburgh, and many above the mob, took the 
same view of Wilson’s offence; and held the same opinion about revenue 
laws. 

The attempt of Wilson and Robertson to escape from the Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh, when WUson, a bulky man, stuck fast in the iron bars of his ceU, 
is as weu known as any of the adventures of Jack Sheppard. His generous 
effort to save his comrade after the condemned sermon in the Tolbooth 
church, has redeemed his memory from the ignominy of the common male- 
factor. Surrounded by four keepers, Wilson held two with his hands and a 
third with his teeth, whilst Robertson knocked down the fourth and escaped. 
This heroism made Wilson’s own fate certain. He was executed on the i4th 
of April; whilst the populace looked on with stem compassion. No attempt 
at rescue was made, for the place of execution was not only surroimded by 
the city guard, but by a detachment of the Welsh fusiliers. After the body 
was taken down, a rush was made to seize it from the hangman. The populace 
then attacked the city guard, who were under the command of John Porteous, 
their captain. Porteous was a man of strong passions, very often brought 
into conflict with the blackguards of the city, and now in peculiarly ill temper 
from his dimity being interfered with by the imusual presence of a military 
forcOj called to assist m keeping the peace. He is said to have fired himself; he 
certainly ordered his gendarmerie to fire upon the people. Several persons 
were killed or wounded. The fusiliers also fired; but in firing above the 
heads of the mob, they hit several who were lookers-on from the adjacent 
windows. Porteous was brought to trial in July, before the high court of 
justiciary, on a charge of murder, for having caused the death of citizens 
without authority from the civil rnagistrate. He was convicted, and sen- 
tenced to capital punishment; but his conduct being considered by the council 
of regency in London as an act of self defence, he was reprieved bjr the English 
secretary of state. His execution had been fixed by the authorities of Edin- 
burgh for the 8th of September. The news of the reprieve produced a sen- 
sation that foreboded mischief. 

The 8th of September fell on a Wednesday. A report had gone forth that 
some^ tumult would take place on that day, when the populace, being dis- 
appointed of a legal sacrifice to their 'revenge, would attempt some daring 
act against Porteous. This was deemed a foSflsh story; but me lord provost 
of Edmbuigh took some precautions to resist any outrage on that Wednes- 
day. Po:^ous himself had no fears. A Scottish clergyman, Mr. Yates, had 
preached in the Tolbooth church, Porteous being present, on Sunday tlie 5th; 
and he afterwards saw Porteous, and told him of the report, and advised him 
to be cautious about admitting persons to his room. Porteous slighted his 
information; and said, were he once at liberty, he was so little apprehensive 
of the people that he would not fear to walk at the Cross of Edinburgh with 
only his cane in his hand as usual. The Tolbooth of the Scottish capital, 
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like most other places of confinement, had its feasts for those who could pay, 
and its starvation for those who were destitute. On the evening of 'lSies(^y, 
the 7th of Septemberj Porteous was surrounded by a jolly party, draining the 
punch-bowl m toastmg the speedy liberation of their friend. There was 
another remarkable festal assembly in Edinburgh that night. Mr. Lind, 
captain of the city guard, deposed that, “being informed that the mob was 
gathering, he went to Clark’s tavern, where the provost was drinking with 
Mr. Bur, and other officers of his majesty’s ship the Dreadnought, then stationed 
in the road of Leith; and upon acquainting him with the d^^r, the provost 
desired him to go immediatwy back, and draw out his men, and that he would 
instantly follow him, and put himself at the head of the guard to face the 
mob.” 

The mob was quicker than the provost or his captain. They had disarmed 
the guard; had t^en possession of the guard-house; and were arming them- 
selves with muskets, halberds, and Lochaber axes, which they there found. 
Edinburgh had suddenly fallen into the complete possession of a lawless 
multitude. The multitude went about their work with a calm resolution 
which was long attributed to an organisation proceeding from leaders much 
above the ordinary directors of mobs. No point was ne^ected. Magistrates 
rushed out to ring the alarm bell; the tower in which the beU hung was in the 
possession of the insurgents. Onward they marched, in numbers rapiffiy 
mcreasing, to the Tolbooth. Here they made a solemn demand that Captain 
John Porteous should be delivered up to them. Being refused, as they 
expected, they proceeded to batter the outer gate. Crowbars and sledge 
hammers were employed in vain. Fire accomplished what bodily strength 
could not effect. The rioters rushed to the apartment of the unhappy man. 
He was concealed in the chimney; but they dragged him down, and bade him 
prepare for death. Struggling ineffectually, he was carried to the Grass- 
market, the usual place of execution. He was carried on men’s hands, as 
two boys cai^ a third, by grasping each other’s wrists. This stem multitude 
went on in silence, the ^lare of torches lighting up their lowering brows and 
the pallid features of them victim. Near the spot \mere the gallows had stood 
on which Wilson was hanged, a pole projected from a dyer’s shop. A rope 
was fastened round the neck of Porteous. He was not hanged quickly. 
There was a terrible scene of butchery. The organisers of this daring act were 
never discovered, after the most rigid investigation. 

The Porteous outrage took place whilst Queen Caroline was regent in the 
absence of the king. She felt it as an insult to her authority, and the ministry 
were mclined to visit the apparent nedect of the maristracy of Edinburgh 
with serious humiliation. A bill was brought in for tabling the lord pro- 
vost from ever holding office, and for imprisoning him; for abolishing the 
town guard of Edinburgh; for taking away the gates of the Netherbow-port. 
The Scottish peers, and the Scottish members of the commons, fired up at 
this supposed assault upon the national honour. In the course of the par- 
liamentary inquiry the Scottish judges were summoned to give evidence 
upon some legal points. It was contended by the duke of Argyll and other 
peera that these judges ought to sit on the Woolsack as do the English judges, 
when their presence is wanted in the house of peers. There was no prece- 
dence for such a course, and the Scottish judges were required to stand at 
the bar. Scotland was outraged by this distmction. The debate in both 
houses upon the proposed measures of pains and penalties assumed the char- 
acter of a national controversy. “TJ^nequal dealing,” “partial procedure,” 
“oppression to be resisted,” and an independent nation “forced back into a 
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state of enmity,” were expressions which showed the danger to which this 
affair was tendmg. 

Walpole hinted that when the bill was committed he shonld not object to 
amendments founded on reason and equity. When it finally went to the 
lords, it merely disqualified the lord provost from holding office, and imposed 
a f^e upon tlie city of Edinburgh of £2,000, for the benefit of the widow of 
Porteous. Burton »* has remarked that “no one can read these debates with- 
out seeing reasons why the conduct of Scotland was so different from that of 
England in the insurrection which broke out eight years afterwards.” 
Although the modified statute upon the Porteous riot could scarcely be a 
reasonsffile cause for national irritationj a supplementary measure produced a 
violent opposition from the Presbyterian clergy. It was enacted that they 
should read from their pulpits, once a month, a proclamation for discovering 
the murderers of Captain Porteous. This was held to be an Erastian measure, 
interfering with the spiritual authority of the kirk. That proclamation also 
contained the offensive words, “the lords spiritual in parliament assembled.” 
This was held to be a recognition of that church government which Scot- 
land had rejected. At this period there was a schism amongst the Scottish 
clergy, and this measure had not a healing tendency. Some read the procla- 
mation; some refused to do so. Compliance with the order of the govern- 
ment was held to be faithlessness to the church.* 

DISSENSIONS IN THE ROYAL FAMILT 

The principal hopes of the opposition in 1737 rested on Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, whose secret encouragement had now ripened into open swport. His 
disagreements with his father were by no means of recent date. Even whilst 
he remained at Hhnover, and whilst his father, as prince of Wales, had gone 
to England, they were near enough to bicker. His own wishes were strongly 
fixed on an alliance with the princess royal of Prussia, the same who after- 
wards became Margravine of Bareith, and who, in her memoirs, has left us a 
strange and probably exaggerated portrait of all her own relations. The 
marriage was earnestly desired by the queen of Prussia, and, indeed, by the 
chief members of both families; but the brutal temper of the king, who used 
to beat his daughter, and who wished to behead his son, and the personal 
antipathy ‘ between him and his cousin Geo^e II, finally broke off the nego- 
tiations. Prince Frederick, in as much despair as a lover can be who has never 
seen his mistress, sent from Hanover one La Motte as his agent, to assure 
the queen of Prussia that he was determined, in spite of his father, still to con- 
clude the marriage, and that he would set off in disguise for Berlin to execute 
his purpose. But the queen, in an overflowing transport of delight, could not 
refrain from imparting the good news to the English envoy at her court. He, 
as was his duty, gave timely notice to his own ; the rash project was prevented; 
and the headstrong prince was summoned to England, where he arrived, to 
tiie great joy of the nation, in 1728. 

For some years after his arrival, the prince remained tranquil; but, as he 
became familiar with the English language and customs, and conscious of his 
own importance, he entered more and more into cabals against bis parents. 
His character was weak, yet stubborn; with generous impulses, and not without 
accomplishments; but vain, fond of flattery, and easily led by fliatterers. 
Even after his marriage, and whilst devoted to his wife, he thought it incum- 

[* ** The terrible Frederick William, satirically styled George II, ‘My brother the come- 
dian? ” — Atjbbet.o] 
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bent upon him to affect the character of a man of intrigue; this reputation, 
and not beauty, appears to have been his aim ; and his principle favourite. 
Lady Middlesex, is described as “ very short, very plain, and very yellow, 
and full of Greek and Latin ! ” 6 He professed a love of literature; and his 
home was a resort for such men of talent as Pulteney, Chesterfield, Wyndham, 
Carteret, Oobham, and Bolingbroke. In fact, the time came when nearly 
all the wit and genius were ranged on the side of opposition. 

The marriage of Frederick, m April, 1736, to Augusta of Saxe-Gotha, a 
princess of beauty and excellent judgment, did not, as was hoped, restore 
union to the royal family. Immediately afterward the prince began to 
complain unceasingly of the narrowness of his income ; and, urged on by 
unwise advisers, he applied to Parliament to increase his annual allowance 
from £50,000 to £100,000. He even had the indelicacy to make promises 
to peers and commoners of what he would do for them when he came to 
the throne, if they would support him now; but, despite all his efforts, he 
was unable to accomplish his <mject. 

At last one of the most extraordinary events in the private annals of 
royal houses separated the king and his son for years. At the time the 
prince and princess of Wales were residing with the king and queen at 
Hampton Court, the princess being far advanced in pregnancy. On the 
evening of Sunday, the 31st of July, the princess was taken ill ; but the 
prince out of hostility to his father, insisted that his wife should not be 
confined at Hampton Court, and against all remonstrances, caused her to 
be transferred to Saint James’, where she gave birth to a girl within an hour 
of her arrival. A correspondence ensued between George II and his rash 
son ; the outcome of which was that, although the prince confessed his 
fault, the king ordered him to leave St. James’ with all his family. Frederick 
did so, and took up his residence at Norfolk House. 

DEATH OF QUEEN CAHOUNE (1737 A.D.) 

In the midst of these unseemly exhibitions, Queen Caroline who had 
long been afflicted with a dangerous complaint, was on the 9th of November 
taken dangerously ill. The prince of Wales expressed great desire to see his 
mother, but she refused consent. It was soon found that the disease had 
progressed too far to allow hope. On the 14th Sir Robert Walpole arrived 
from_ Houghton, and was conducted by the king to her majesty’s bedside. 
Realising that her end was near, the queen pathetically recommended the 
king, her children, and the kingdom to the minister’s care. 

As the news that the queen was expected to die spread abroad there 
were many who expected that her death would mean the fall of Walpole, 
and Sir Robert himself seems to have shared this opinion. Lord Hervey<* 
relates a curious conversation which occurred at this time between the great 
minister and himself. “Oh, my lord,” said Sir Robert, “if this woman 
should die, what a scene of confusion will here be! I defy the ablest person 
in the kingdom to foresee what will be the consequence of this great event.” 
Lord Hervey replied that the king would grieve for his wife a fortnight, 
forget her in a month, have two or three women with whom he would pass 
most of his time, and that Walpole would be more influential than ever. As 
Hervey predicted, the hopes of Walpole’s enemies and the minister’s own 
fears proved groimdless. 

The queen died on Sun(^y night, the 20th of November.® The king, 
with all his silliness about mistresses — a silliness which he avowed even to 
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his dying wife in well-known words indicative of the loose morality of the 

E eriod — loved and respected Caroline; and the grief he showed for her, 
fting universally known, made him for some time more popular and better 
spoken of than he had b^n before this incident. Truly does Carlyle say, 
“There is something stoically tragic in the history oi Caroline with her 
flighty, vapouring little king : Seldom had foolish husband so wise a wife.” * 

THE RISE OF METHODISM 

Far more important in its ultimate effects upon humankind than quarrels 
in the royal family or the death of the queen was a movement which 
was to awaken the religious spirit in England from the lethargic condition 
into which it had fallen. The movement originated in the meetings during 
the years 1729 to 1735 of a number of earnestly inclined Oxford students 
who were anxious to attain a deeper religious life. Chief among the mem- 
bers of this society were John and Charles Wesley and George Whitefield ; 
the first two the sons of the episcopal rector of Epworth, and the last the 
son of an inn-keeper in Gloucestershire. The society and its members were 
much ridiculed by some of the other students ; and, probably because the 
word “method,” a favourite of their mother’s, was much used by the 
Wesleys, the members of the society were called in derision “ Methodists.” 

In 1735 the two Wesleys went out to the newly established colony of 
Georgia ; but in 1738 John Wesley, after a somewhat stormy experience in 
the colony, returned to England, whither his brother had already preceded 
him. In the colony and in England John Wesley fell under Moravian 
influences, and shortly after his return he adopted the Moravian doctrine of 
“ justification by faith.” The society was then reconstituted, on the basis of 
a church within a church ; a strict rule of life was adopted by the leaders ; 
weekly confession of sins to one another, and weekly communion being 
among their practices. The leaders, all of whom were ordained ministers of 
the Church of England, became itinerant preachers, who held it to be their 
chief duty to preach repentance to sinners. By their earnestness and enthu- 
siasm they quickly succeeded in arousing a passionate enthusiasm, but by 
their extemporaneous preaching, extravagant gestures, and stem denuncia- 
tion of the idleness of the clergy, they also roused an almost equally passionate 
hostility, as a result of which most of the pulpits were closra agamst them. 
Circumstances thus compelled them by degrees to take steps in the direction 
of an independent organisation ; in 1739 they began to create Methodist 
chapels, and in the same year they inaugurated the custom of field-preaching. 

Desfjite all opposition, their following increased with wonderful rapidity. 
Tlieir success was partly due to the fact that they made their appeals m 
large part to the poor and the illiterate, to whom they preachra in the 
most impassioned manner an emotional reli^on which carried everything 
before it. But it was also due in perhaps equal measure to the remarkable 
ability of the leaders, particularly the Wesleys and Whitefield. Charles 
Wesley became the poet of the movement, and his hymns, many of which 
are in use to-day, were a powerful factor in melting the hearts of the people. 
Wliitefield was a man of wonderful oratorical abilities, and, as a popular 
preacher, has rarely if ever been equalled in England. Possessmg a voice 
so powerful that he could be heard distinctly in the open air by 30,000 
people, a master of gestures faultless in beauty and propriety, he was equally 
capable of reducing to tears vast crowds of the half-savage colliers of Kings- 
wood or of the rude colonists of America, or of fascinating the most refined 
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audiences in London. Many of the foremost men of the time, including the 
historian Hume and the statesman Bolingbroke, have left testimoni^ of 
their admiration of his wonderful effectiveness. "I happened,” says Ben- 
jamin Franklin, “ to attend one of his sermons, in the course of which I 
perceived he intended to finish with a collection, and I silently resolved he 
should get nothing from me, I had in my pocket a handful of copper 
money, three or four silver dollars, and five pistoles in gold. As he proceeded 
I began to soften, and concluded to give the copper. Another stroke of his 
oratory made me ashamed of that and determmed me to give the silver ; 
and he finished so admirably that I emptied my pocket wholly into the 
collector’s dish, gold and all.” On another occasion, in illustrating the peril 
of sinners, \^tefield portrayed a blind beggar drawing gradually nearer and 
nearer to the verge of a dizzy precipice, and so realistic did he make his 
description that when he reached the cat^trophe. Lord Chesterfield, who 
formed one of the audience, was so carried away that he involuntarily 
exclaimed: “ Good God, he’s gone.” John Wesley was neither so good a 
hymn writer as his brother, nor so eloquent a preacher as Whitefield ; but 
he combined the earnestness of a religious enthusiast with talents for organi- 
zation and management, and was the real leader of the movement. 

John Wesley never acknowledged himself a non-conformist, and in 
the year of his death, 1791, he wrote, “I live and die a member of the 
Church of England, and no one who regards my judgment or advice will 
ever separate from it.” But facts were too strong for him. He had already 
gone so far as to bestow orders^ and a few years after his death the Metho- 
dist ministers began to administer the sacraments ; as time went on the 
position of the Methodists as a separate religious body became clearly defined. 

Not least important among the results of the movement was the growth 
within the Church of England of a considerable body, which, while holding 
aloof from the Methodists, nevertheless adopted many of their principles 
and practices. These persons, including John Newton, Hannah More, the 
poet Cowper, and many others, became known as the “ Evangelical Party,” 
and were active in furthering almost all the great philanthropic and religious 
works which marked the closing years of the 18th century 

THE SPAIOBH WAS 

The state of internal and external tranquillity which Walpole made it his 
tadc to maintain was not allowed to continue. For many years the merchants 
had been making complaints of the injuries done to Englidi trade in the 
West Indies by the right of search for contraband goods exercised by the 
Spanish gmrdorcostas, or guardships, and the cruel treatment experienced by 
English mariners; in other words, that the Spanish government, whether 
wisely or not, exercised its undoubted rights, and that attempts were made 
to suppress me extensive smuggling trade which they carried on with the 
Spanm colonies. The opposition, glad of an occasion to embarrass the 
minister, joined heartily in the cry; papers were moved for, witnesses were 
examinea before the house, and resolutions were passed. “The fable of 
Jenldns’ ears,” as Burke calls it, was of great service. This was a Scottish 
master of a ship, who said that seven years before he was taken by a Spaniard, 
who, beside treating him with great cruelty in other respects, cut off one of his 
ears and bade him carry it to his king, whom he would serve in the same way 
if he was there. When asked how he had acted on this occasion, Jenkins 
replied, “I recommended my soul to God and my cause to my country.” 
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The story produced such, an effect that Pulteney declared that the very name 
of Jehkins would raise volunteers. Jenkins always carried his ear about him 
wrapt in cotton. Some, however, said he had lost it on a very different occa- 
sion. Various attempts were made by Walpole to settle the Spanish matter 
by negotiation; at length (1739), rather than part with his power which he 
loved too much, he resolved to act contrary to his better Jud^ent, and yield 
to the public will. War was therefore declared against Spain, an event which 
filled the nation with joy and exultation. 

Admiral Vernon, a brave but presumptuous and self-sufficient officer, who 
commanded in the West Indies, with a squadron of six ships of war took, 
plundered, and destroyed Porto Bello (November 21st). His success having 
given a fake idea of his abilities, he was selected to command an expedition on 
a large scale against Carthagena, having on board a body of land-forces imder 
General Wentworth. It however proved a total failure. 

A squadron, under Commodore Anson, was sent to sea in September, 1740, 
in order to attack the Spaniards in the Pacific Ocean. The history of this 
celebrated voyage cannot be given here in detail. We need oidy notice the 
^adful ravages cominitt^ by the scurvy; the furious tempest encountered 
in the straits of Le Maire, in which the Wager was wrecked, and the Pearl and 
the Severn forced to return to Rio Janeiro. After a short stay at the island of 
Juan Fernandez to recover his men, Anson, with his two remaining ships, the 
Centurion and Ghvoester, proceeded along the coast of Peru capturing the 
Spanish traders, and he took and burned me town of Paita. To capture the 
galleons from Manila, he sailed with the Centurion alone (being obliged to 
bum the Gloucester) across the Pacific. He stopped to refresh his crew at the 
isle of Tinian, and then proceeded to Canton in China. He afterwards cap- 
tured a galleon immensely rich, and returned to England by the Cape of 
Good Hope, being the first Englishman who had circumnavigated the globe 
since the time of Drake. He arrived on the 15th of June, 1744, after an 
absence of nearly four years. 

BBTIEBMENT OF WAlPOIiB (1742 A.r>.) 

The success of this war was not agreeable to the wishes of those who had 
urged it on. British trade suffered from the Spanish privateers, and the 
Erench gave sjunptoms of an intention to share in the contest. The blame of 
course was thrown on the minister, and the opposition now resolved to make 
a strenuous effort for his overthrow. Sandys moved (February 13th, 1741), 
after a long speech, for an address to his majesty to remove him from his 
presence and councils forever; Pulteney exerted all his eloquence in favour of 
the motion; but the minister was supported not only by his own friends but 
by several of the tories who regarded the motion as tending to an inquisitorial 
system, and Shippen left the house at the head of thirty-four of his adherents, 
mter an able reply from Walpole, it was negatived by a large majority; the 
same was the fate of a similar motion in the lords. 

A dissolution succeeded. Walpole is said to have relaxed in his usual 
exertions on these occasions, while all branches of the opposition made the 
utmost efforts: even the pretender wrote, directing his adherents to labour 
strenuously against the obnoxious ministOT. There was also a schism in the 
cabinet, many of his colleagues being his secret foes. In the new parliament 
the proceeding on contested elections showed the minister that his power 
was gone: and when that of Chippenham was decided against him (February 
3rd, 1742), he declared to the successful candidate that he would never again 
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sit in that house. An adjournment followed; Walpole was created Earl of 
Orford (9th), and two days after he resigned. The king accepted his resig- 
nation with tears, and never ceased to repose confidence in him. An attempt 
made by a secret committee of the commons for an inquiry into his conduct, 
for the purpose of fixing on him a charge of corruption and peculation, failed.® 

stanhope's estimate op WALPOLE 

The character of a statesman so reckless in opposition, but so eminent 
in office, deserves the most attentive consideration, and affor(^ the best clue 
to the history of England for more than twenty vears. During his life he was 
loaded with unmerited censures; since his death he has sometimes received 
exaggerated praise. Amidst the showers of invective which his enemies have 
poured, amiost the clouds of mcense which his flatterers have raised, the true 
lineaments of his mind are dimly and doubtfully seen. 

The talents of Walpole were eminently practical, and fit for the conduct 
of great affairs. He was always steady, and therefore usually successful in 
his schemes. His views of policy were generally most acute, and his knowl- 
edge of finance profound. No fanciful theory, no love of abstract principles, 
ever warped his judgment; even the most trying circumstances could very 
seldom ruffle his good humour; and calm himself, he worked upon the passions 
of others. So closely had he studied all the weak points of human nature — so 
skilfully were his address and management adapted to them, that he scarcely 
ever failed, either in public or in private, to gain upon his hearers. There 
have certainly been many more eloquent orators, but never, I believe, a more 
dexterous debater. He would not willingly leave even the least part of his 
subject untouched. He knew that weak minds seldom yield to a single argu- 
ment, even to the strongest, but are more easily overpowered by a numfer, 
of whatever kind. Always catching and always following the disposition of 
the house — knowing exactly when to press, and when to recede — able at 
pleasure to unfold the most intricate details, or to involve in specious rea- 
soning the grossest fallacies — he, in the long run, prevailed over spirits far 
more lofty and soaiing. 

We are assured, however, that the powers of debate were not those to 
which he entirely or principally trusted for the management of the house of 
commons. The indignant clamour of his contemporaries — the eloquent voice 
of a Wyndham — the magic pen of a Bolingbroke — have denounced in glow- 
ing terms the patron ana parent of parliamentary corruption. Beneath the 
flowers of their rhetoric, and the venom of their party rancour, there is no 
doubt a foundation of truth. But the more equal tnbunaJ of posterity has 
discovered no small excuse for him in the political turpitude even of many 
who thus arraigned him — in the general lowness and baseness of his age — in 
the fact, that so many of the representatives of the people were on sde, and 
ready, if not bought by Walpole, to be bid for by the jacobit^. The more 
the private letters of this period come to light the more is this truth apparent. 
'Wh&t shall we say, for example, when we find the great-grandson and repre- 
sentative of Hampden, and liimself a distinguished statesman, having the 
effrontery to threaten in writing, as he does in a letter to Lady Suffolk, July 
30th, 1727, that, imless he can obtain a pension from the reigning family, he 
will “very soon take service in some other family” — meaning the Preten- 
der’s ? Are we really justified in speaking as if public men had been all dis- 
posed to be virtuous and incorruptible during Walpole’s government, and 
were turned from the paths of honour by the address of that wily tempter ? 
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Besides, are not these charges against Walpole marked by extreme exag- 
geration, even on the testimony of his enemies themselves ? At the fall of 
Walpole a select committee was appointed to inquire into his public conduct 
during the last ten years, and out oi its twenty-one members, tWt conunittee 
comprised no less than nineteen of his bitterest enemies. The minister then 
stood forsaken and alone — there was no court favour at his back — no 
patronage or lucre in his hands; much popularity to gain, and no danger to 
run by naafliling him. Yet, even under such favourawe circumstances, what 
did this ten years’ siege upon his character, this political Troy, really bring 
forth at last ? What facts does the report allege in support of its avowed 
hostility ? An attempt upon the virtue of the mayor of Weymouth! The 
promise of a place in the revenue to a returning officer! The atrocity of dis- 
missing some excise officers who had voted 

against the government candidate! Vague • r ^ 

surmises from the large amount of secret , ' / • v - ' , . ' '• 


■ 






service money! Now if Walpole had in real 

truth been the corrupter of his age; if he ,■ v ■ ;; / 

had prostituted public honours or public re- 

wards m the cause of corruption; if fraudu- ^ /,*//' v ! • 

lent contracts, undue influence at elections, ' ■, i ! 

and bribed members of parliament, were 
matters of every-day occurrence — if, in 
short, only one-tenth part of the outcry 

against Walpole was well founded, how is it ' i /i| Vl, - ^ , 

possible that powerful and rancorous oppo- ' 

nents should be able to find only so few, -V-s Hi 

imperfect, and meagre proofs to hurl against ;! . ' ' W' ; 

him? No defence on the part of Walpole’s mM ' 

friends is half so strong and convincmg as / ^ 

this failure of his enemies. m ^ ^ 

The administration of Walpole was pru- ’ 
dently and beneficially directed to the main- * 

tenance of peace abroad, to the preserva- W \ 

tion of quiet, and the progress of prosperity » ^ J 

at home. It may, however, be doubted bobubt walpoub 

whether, in his domestic policy, he was not <i676-i745) 

too fond of palliatives, and applied himself 

merely to silence complaints, instead of redressing wrongs. It is also to be 
observed, that though he loved peace much, he loved his own power more. 
He kept the country from hostilities so long as he could do so with safety to 
himself; but when the alternative lay between a foolish war and a new admin- 
istration, he never hesitated in deciding for the former. Office was, indeed, 
his natural element; when excluded from it, he was, as we have seen, most 
turbulent and restless; he crept back to it, through a peculiarly humbling co- 
alition; and even at the end, Speaker Onslow assures us that he “ went very 
unwillingly out of his power.” 

The knowledge of Walpole was very limited, and he patronised literature 
as little as he imderstood it. “ In general,” says his son, “ he loved neither 
reading nor writing.” “How I envy you! ” he exclaimed to Fox, whom he 
found one day, after his fall, reading in the library at Houghton. His splendid 
success in life, notwithstanding his want of learning, may tend to ^ow what 
is too commonly forgotten in modem plans of education — that it is of far 
more importance to have the mind well disciplined than richly stored — strong 
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rather than full. Walpole was, however, fond of perusmg and quoting 
Horace, to whom, in his private character, he might, perhaps, not unaptly be 
compared. He was good-tempered, jojous, and sensual, with an elegant 
taste for the arts; a warm fnend, an indulgent master, and a boon com- 
panion. We are told of him, that whenever he received a packet of letters, 
the one from his gamekeeper was usually the first which he opened. He 
had an easy and flowing wit, but too commonly indulged it to the utmost 
limits of coarseness; and Savage who had seen him familiarlj^ at Lord Tyr- 
connel’s, used to say of him that the whole range of his mind was from 
obscenity to polities, and from politics to obscenity. In his private expenses, 
he was not only liberal, but lavish; and it must be acknowledged that the 
magnificence of his buildings, the extent of his purchases, and the profusion 
of his entertainments at Houghton, gave his enemies no small handle for 
invective. 

It would be unjust to Walpole to conclude his character without alluding 
to his mildness ana placability towards his political opponents. The system 
under which contending statesmen used to raise up rival scaffolds, and hunt 
down one another even to the death, ended during his administration; although 
I must own that I think no small- part of the praise belongs to the personal 
clemency and kindling of George I and George H. On the whole [concludes 
Stanhope] Walpole appears to me to have been a man of many usefid and 
some great qualities; who faithfully served his county, but who never for- 
got his own family; and who rose partly by the frailties of others, as well as 
by merits of his own. With every allowance for the “ evil days and evil 
tongues ” amongst which his lot had fallen, it is impossible not to own that 
his character wants something of moral elevation. Name him in the same 
sentence with a Chatham, and who will not feel the contrast 7 Tke mind of 
Chatham bears the lineaments of a higher nature; and the very sound of his 
name carries with it something lofty and august. Of Walpole, on the other 
hand, the defects — nay, perhaps, even the merits — have in them some- 
thing low and common. No enthusiasm was ever felt for his person; none 
was ever kindled by his memory. No man ever inquired where his remains 
are laid, or went to pay a homage of reverence at ms tomb. Between him 
and Chatham there is the same difference as between success and glory! & 


WALPOLE’S STJCCESSOES 

The fall of Walpole was followed by a shifting of some of the officers of 
government. The people looked on, and saw that nothing else was changed. 
They had joined the cry of a parliamentary faction to hunt down one man. 
They looked in vain for any bettering of their domestic condition — for any 
signal display of national greatness. Some violent demagogues had talked of 
the scaffold for the minister who had governed the nation without bloodshed 
or proscription, at a period when a less firm hand would have encouraged the 
Jacobites, and a less merciful hand would have hunted them into desperation. 
ITie mob carried about his effigy. “ Satan ” and “ Bob ” figured together in 
caricatures. The excitement was soon over. Walpole’s ascendancy was the 
real keystone of the opposition arch, itself compose of ve^ loose materials. 
The keystone was displaced, and the arch fell to pieces. Some of the oppo- 
sition got places, others got none. 'The only change which could be popularly 
understood was, that an apparent reconciliation took place between the king 
and the prince of Wales. The prince went to court; and the king asked 
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lus royal Mghness after tlie health of the princess. The duke of Ar^ll desired 
to form a coalition ministry — what was then first termed “ a broad bottom." 
The pkin would not succeed; and the duke retired in disgust. The king would 
liave nothing to say to the tories. 

Lord Carteret was the only member of the cabinet who possessed high 
ability. Pitt was not called to office. His exclusion was no doubt owing to 
the personal dislike of the king. Neither had Chesterfield or Ly ttleton places. 
Carteret was a favourite of George and of his son. He was a general favourite, 
from his wit, his accomplishments, his gay humour. But he was a very 
indifferent substitute for the keen and painstaking Walpole, who, like aJl 
really great men, did not despise petty things, or think it beneath him to 
attend to the small details of public affairs. Carteret was satisfied to lead 
tlie king, by entering into his majesty’s aspirations to hold the scales of 
European policy, and to command armies. He was asked by the chief 
justice to make an appointment to some office. “What is it to me,” 
exclaimed the dashing minister, “who is a judge and who is a bishop? It 
is my business to make kings and emperors, and to maintain the balance of 
Europe.” The balance was to be held by taking sixteen thousand Hano- 
verian troops into English pay. 

ENGLAND AND THE WAR OP THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION 

When the king opened the session on the 16th of November, 1742, and 
mentioned “ sixteen thousand of my electoral troops,” as sent to the Low 
Countries, “with the Hessians in the British pay,” it was felt that England 
was getting mixed up with Hanover in a way that Walpole would have 
scarcely dared to attempt. A grant of £057,000 was proposed by the sec- 
retary of war, to defray the cost of these troops. Then the national jealousy 
of foreign mercenaries, which the genius of William IH was unable to stand 
up against, burst forth in contemptuous disregard of the king’s relations with 
his hereditary state. Sir John St. Aubyn said that undoubtedly his majesty 
had a most passionate love for his native country — a passion which arises 
from virtue. “ I wish that those who have the honour to be of his coimcils 
would imitate his royal example, and show a passion for their native country 
too; that they would faithfully stand forth and say, that as king of this 
country, whatever interests may interfere with it, this country is to be his 
first, his principal care; that in the Act of Settlement this is an express 
condition.” Pitt was even bolder: “ It is now too apparent that this ^eat, 
this powerful, this formidable kingdom, is considered only as a province to 
a des}>icable electorate.” The miuisters commanded a majority. But such 
invectives went deep into the heart of the nation. It must be borne in mind 
tiiat England was really not engaged in war with France, though she was 
[laying troops to fight agmnst the cause which France supported. She sent 
auxiliaries to the house of Austria, and th^c auxiliaries would necessarily 
come into conflict with the auxiliaries which France sent agmnst the house 
of Austria. The absurdity of the situation was well expressed by Horace 
Walpole: “ We have the name of war with Spain without the thing, and war 
with France without the name.” 

When Walpole fell, and England was at war with Spain and France — 
when the pacific French minister. Cardinal Fleury, was succeeded by the 
more energetic and more wily Cardinal Tencin — the vulnerable point in the 
position of the house of Brunswick was to be hit. In 1743 a great invasion 
was projected from France. Charles Edward was urged to leave Rome and 
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repair to Paris. He was nominally to command an army of veterans assem- 
bled at Dunkirk, having the great Marshal Saxe to lead the troops which were 
to drive the elector of Hanover from his usurped throne. The expedition 
sailed at the beginning of 1744 from Dunkirk. A great storm destroyed or 
scattered the fleet of transports; and Sir John Norris, who was ready for a 
fight in the Channel, was content to pick up a few dismantled vessels. Jfc- 
shal Saxe went to take the command of an army in the Low Countries; and 
Charles Edward secluded himself at Gravelines, till a more favourable occa- 
sion should arise, when he should emerge from his obscurity as regent of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

When the king prorogued the parliament on the 21st of April, 1743, he 
announced that, at the requisition of the queen of Hungary, he had ordered 
his army, in conjunction with the Austrian troops, to pass the Rhine. His 
majesty immediately departed for Germany. The Bntish troops in Flan- 
ders, under the command of the earl of Stair, had marched towards the Rhme 
in February. They were joined by the sixteen thousand Hanoverians in the 
pay of England; and by some Austrian regiments, commanded by the duke 
of Aremberg. In May the army had crossed the Rhine, and had taken up a 
station at Hochst, new Frankfort. Stair was waiting for Hanoverians and 
Hessians to add to his numbers; for the French marshal de Noailles, with 
an army of sixty thousand men, was within a few leagues of the British 
general’s position. Stair made an Lnmrudent movement, by which he was 
cut off from his supplies at Hanau. King George reached the army on the 
19th of June, accompanied by his second son, the duke of Cumberland. The 
forty thousand men were reduced to thirty-seven thousand; they were on 
short rations, and the horses without forage. Their position was an unfavour- 
able one near the village of Dettingen; the French general was at hand with 
a superior force. It was absolutely necessary that the allies should return 
to their magazines at Hanau. 

On the 27 th of June, before sunrise, they had commenced their march 
from Aschaffenburg towards Dettingen. They were ignorant of the exact 

E osition of the French, fancying their principal force was towards Aschaffen- 
urg, in their rear. In this belief the king took the command of the rear- 
guard, as the post of danger. A large body of French were in their front, to 
contest the passage of the allies through the defile of Dettingen. George 
immediately rode from the rear to form his army in order of battle, with the 
almost desperate resolution of forcing the strong French lines. The brave 
little man was surrounded by dangers. As he marched from Aschaffenburg 
the French entered the place with twelve thousand men. Behind and before 
was the enemy, in most formidable numbers, shutting him up in a narrow 
valley. Grammont, the nephew of Noailles — eager to engage, in the tem- 
porary absence of his uncle, who had ridden off to bring up additional force 
— rushed forward from a formidable position covered by a morass, to charge 
with his cavalry. George dismounted, drew his sword, and put himself at 
the head of the right of his British and Hanoverians, exclaiming: “ Now, boys, 
now for the honour of England; fire, and behave bravely, and the French 
will soon run.” ^ The infantry thus led on did behave bravely, and did make 
the French soon run. The duke of Cumberland, who commanded the left, dis- 
played the same courage as his father. The battle of Dettingen afforded no 
display for high military skill on the part of the British commanders. They 
had desperately to fight their way out of a difficulty; and they had troops 

[» “ The battle of Dettingen,” says Aubrey,® ** was the last battle in which a king of Eng- 
land personally took part.”] 
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upon whose bravery and steadiness they could confidently rely. The battle 
was not over till four in the afternoon, but the victory was complete on the 
part of the allies. The French could offer no resistance to the retreat to 
Hanau, which again gave the half-starved British, Hanoverians, and Aus- 
trians the command of abundant supplies. At Hanau they were joined by 
their reinforcements, and an invasion of France was even talked of. It was 
wise in King George not to be flushed with his triumph, and to resist the 
advice of Stair to attempt some perilous adventure. It was complained that 
the king did not listen to the counsels of his English officers, but had Han- 
overian partialities. Stair, the duke of Marlborough, and others, resigned 
their commissions. The success of the allies in the campaign was completed 
with the expulsion of the French armies from Germany; by the forces under 
Prince Charles of Lorraine. The king was received in England with an 
enthusiasm which he had never before excited. But the complaints of Lord 
Stair, and others, revived the old cry of Hanoverian influence. The Han- 
overian White Horse, in cocked hat and jack-boots, riding the feeble British 
Lion, was the subject of a popular caricature. 

Li August, 17^, whilst the king was on the Continent, Henry Pelham, 
brother of the duke of Newcastle, had been appointed first lord of the trear 
sury. Walpole had identified this office with the position of a prime minister; 
but Carteret, the secretary of state, who had accompanied George in his cam- 
paign, had really controlled the cabinet. Carteret was now the great object 
of attack from the opposition. He was the Hanoverian minister — the wicked 
minister. Succeeding to some of the power of Walpole, he had inherited no 
inconsiderable portion of the odium which attached to every servant of a 
king who, unfortunately, had other interests to promote thmi that of the 
country which had called his family to the throne. The violent tone of 
the parliamentary debates led foreigners to believe, as they always believe 
under such circumstances, that Great Britain was tom to pieces by internal 
dissensions, and that the time was ripe for dynastic changes, if not for inva- 
sion and conquest. It was this belief which suggested the abortive attempt 
of 1744, whicli we liave briefly noticed. The instant that the country really 
appeared in danger, the most eloquent opponents of the administration — the 
most indignant deelaimers i^ainst Hanoverian partialities — those who would 
have disbanded every foreign soldier, without any substitute for national 
defence — raised a voice in parliament for the defence of the nation and the 
throne, which, as in many similar instances, made foreigners wonder at the 
inconsistencies of representative assemblies. On the 20th of March, 1744, 
France declared war against England. There was an end of that anomalous 
state of things, in which two great states were fighting against each other, 
not as principals, but as auxiliaries of other governments. The English 
declaration of war was issued on the 31st of March. 

The continental war of 1744 was chiefly marked by the sudden movement 
of the king of Prussia against the Austrians. He overran Bohemia; but 
evacuated it before the end of the year. The king of England, very much 
against his will, was restrained by the general voice of his council, with the 
exception of Carteret, now Earl Granville, from leaving England. The dif- 
ference of opinion on these Hanoverian questions soon made it impossible 
that the ministry could hold together. Pelham had succeeded Walpole 
in his command of the house of commons. Granville had the king with him. 
It was clear which party would triumph. The king was obliged to part with 
his favourite — a man far more able than those who insisted on his dismissal, 
but whose very ability was more dangerous than their mediocrity. The duke 

n. w. — VOL. XX. 3 o 
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of Newcastle and his brother desired a coalition of parties. They wanted 
old jacobites, like Sir Hinde Cotton, to be associated with young patriots, 
like Chesterfield and Pitt. The greatest member of the opposition refused 
to take an office inferior to that of secretary of state. But Pitt did not oppose 
the new government. At the risk of that charge of inconsistency which feeble 
statesmen always dread, he supported a grant for the continuance of the army 
in Flanders — a measure which he had before opposed. 

The earl of Chesterfield, before he entered upon the appointment he had 
accepted as lord-lieutenant of Ireland, went upon a mission to the Hague, to 
concert military operations with the Dutch government. The great object 
to be obtain^ was, that the duke of Cumberland should be appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the confederate army. Before the campaign of 1746 was 
opened, the emperor Charles VII died at Munich. His son, the new elector 
of Bavaria, withdrew his claim to the Austrian succession, and separated his 
froops from the army of the French. Maria Theresa restored her conquests 
in Bavaria. In March, 1745, Lord Orford died. The evils which he had for 
many years averted by his pacific policy were coming thick upon his country. 

The campaign of 1745 in Flanders was long memorable for such a display 
of the qualities of the British soldier as have often made the purely military 
nations of Europe look on with wonder. As often, in the long interval 
between the daj^s of M^lborough and of Wellington, have they equally 
wondered at the incapacity of those commanders under whom these qualities 
were displayed.* On the 11th of May, 1745, a battle of more unportance 
was fought between the French and allied armies of English and Dutch at 
Fontenoy. The duke of Cumberland, the king’s younger son, was in com- 
mand, and was opposed to the king of France and the dauphin, who followed 
the advice of the famous Marshal Saxe. Prodigies of valour can do no good 
unleM they are directed to practical objects. The march of that column of 
Englishmen across a rough plain, in face of a great army, and commanded 
on both the flanks by infantry and artillery, filling up their ranks as the men 
fell, and keeping step as regularly as on parade — onward, onward — till the 
French princes were ordered to retire — till the marshal despaired of the battle 
— till ail chance seemed gone of stopping that great avmnche of bayonet 
and sword t^t made so terrible an advance — this march is commemorated 
by French historians themselves as one of the greatest feats of arms on record. 
But the heroism was useless. Their Dutch auxiliaries took shamefully to 
flight at the very crisis of the engagement. A cannonade was opened on 
their front, and tore through the whole length of the colunm. Tlxey turned, 
but did not flee. With the same imperturbable steadiness they reversed 
their march, and the retreat of the whole army was conducted with such 
order that it lost aU the obloquy of defeat. It was magnificent, but it was 
not war. 


THE YOUNG PRETENDER IN SCOTLAND (1745-1746 A.D.) 

Events tffickened as the contest went on. The visit of George to Ger- 
many, and his threat of invading Franco, were returned by a visit from the 
pretender— no longer the stubborn James III, who had been so nearly 
crowned at Scone, but his gay and graceful son, tlxe chevalier de St. George, 
well mown to us in legend and ballad as the winner of every heart, and the 
darling Charley” of a repentant nation. But the “young chevalier” is 
depicted in the soberer hues of history as a weak and selfish adventurer, who 
never comprehended the generosity of the high-souled supporters of Ids 
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cause, and who, in the words of one of his gallant adherents, when the day 
of trial came, “ knew neither how to fight like a man nor to die like a gentle- 
man.” We can only remark that all the sad songs and beautiful laments 
which have gathered round this crazy expedition were never heard of till all 
chances of its success had disappeared. While it was going on, there was a 
little alarm at first, and afterwards a great deal of contempt; but it was left 
for the peaceful times of thirty years after the event to clothe with romance 
and poetry the attempt of a few savages and a few fanatics to overthrow a 
rapidly spreading civilisation and a religion of progress and improvement. 
Let us enjoy the Jacobite ballads, and rejoice in the defeat of the Jacobite 
cause. 

The course of the rebellion was run within the year. Landing in July in 
the north of Scotland, with seven companions, of whom the majority were 
Irish, the prince was joined, though slowly and with a foreknowledge of their 
fate, by several Highland chiefs, who summoned their clans to aid. Their 
clans came to aid with the same alacrity with which they would have come 
to resist; for the laird’s will was their only law. Clauronald, M’Donald, and, 
finally, Cameron of Lochiel, were great names to utter to Highland ears, and 
the march began. In Au^st the royal standard was hoisted, and fifteen 
hundred of the Ga6l gathered round it, and prepared for a rush on the fertile 
lowlands. There were very few troops to oppose them. Of the three thou- 
sand constituting the garrison of all Scotland, not above a half could be col- 
lected, under Sir John Cope — one of those wretched pedants from whom 
England Las suffered so much — who would rather be defeated by rule than 
successful by original measures. The burden of the ballads, with reference 
to this hero of pigtail and pipe-clay, turns constantly on his want of watch- 
fulness; and insulting inquiries are made whether he is asleep or awake. It 
makes very little difference whether a Sir John Cope’s eyes are open or shut. 
Perth opened its gates on the 3rd of September. Edinburgh was entered on 
the 17th, and something like royalty began to hedge the prince when he dwelt 
in Holyrood, and held a levee m the capital. On the 21st was the battle of 
Pinkcy, where the same impetuous rush of the wild men of the hills which 
had carried the victory of Killiocrankie, astonished the mechanical mind of 
Cope, who expected to be attacked in a regular and gentlemanly manner, and 
sent him, with horse, foot, and marines, in headlong flight before it. 

Charles Edward had defeated the king’s troops, and was now a potentate 
carrying on war. For a month he limited his exertions to assemblies and 
feasts in Jildinburgh, watching the castle, which still held out against him, 
and then marched forward, and crossed the border on the 8th of November. 
Carlisle yielded, after a brief resistance, and the advance continued. Those 
five or six thousand Scotsmen, ill armed and not very decently apparelled, 
went forward from town to town in the populous Cumberland and industrious 
Yorkshire, wondering at all they saw, and expecting every moment to be 
mot by troops. But they wore neither mot by troops nor joined by friends. 
They were neglected, and began to despair. They saw noble houses, and 
cultivated fiel^, and fore^n gardens, and many other things they had never 
seen before, and were so impressed with awe that they only robbed larders 
and hen-roosts. Meantime, parties of ladies and gentlemen of the towns 
near the road hired post-chaises and drove across to see the Highlanders go 
by, as if they had been a caravan of wild animals. Soldiers were gathering 
from abroad; the relics of the glorious column of Fontenoy came over with 
the duke of Cumberland; the archbishop of York mounted his horse as a 
prince of the church; newspapers roused the people to defend their Protestant 
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freedom, and resist a nominee of the French king, who had promised him 
twelve t ho iipqi^d men. So when the poor moimtaineers from Kinloch Moidart 
h^ got all the way up to Derby, and found that the panic had passed away, 
that old George was courageous as at Dettingen, and pooh-poohed the whole 
business as a farce, the leaders differed, quarrelled, and fought, and Charles 
Edward, finriing no enemy to oppose him, no multitudes to assist him, lost 
confidence in his followers and himself, and gave orders for retreat (Decem- 
ber 6th). 


Battles of Falkirk and CuUoden 

He got back to Carlisle, and left a garrison to protect his rear. Cumber- 
land came thundermg in pursuit, and took the garrison prisoners, earning the 
detested nnmA of the Butcher by his cruelty to the misguided men. Onward 
the prince proceeded through Dumfries, which he put to ransom; Ghisgow, 
where he raised a forced contribution; and, finally, to Stirling, whore he 
counted his forces, and found he had nine thousand men. General Cope had 
a fitting rival in General Hawley, who commanded the king’s troops at Fal- 
kirk (January 18th, 1746). The same faults were committed with the same 
result. The Highland rush discomposed the martinet, and in twenty 
minutes half of each army considered itself defeated. Hawley persisted 
longest in this erroneous belief, and retired to hklinburgh, and Charles 
Edward believed himself every inch a king once more. 

But the Butcher was on his track. By the time Cumberland got to Al)er- 
deen, the prince was at Inverness, for all hope of England or Scotland wjw at 
an end. Enough if he could effect his «»cai)o, and get his followers to defend 
him to the last. This they resolved to do and, after a inswl attempt to sur- 
prise the enemy at Nairn, waited, grim and terrible, on the dark moor that 
stretches near the town of Inverness. 

On the 16th of April, 1746, at the battle of Culloden, wesiry expectation 
came to an end. Trained soldiers from the Flemish wars, well fed, well 
clotlied, and well officered, were now opposo<l to the wasted, hungry battal- 
ions of the Gael, who scarcely recognised their chiefs in their military charac- 
ters, and were broken down with the fatigues they luul undergone. Counige, 
of course, was there, and desperate effort and generous dewotion to th(i cause 
they had adopted; but these were of no avail against unflinching bayonets, 
heavy charges of horse, and a battery of artilhsry well served. In an hour all 
was confusion and dismay. The llighhinders, once broken, nev((r could form 
again. The prince fled with his chief o^^c(^^s, and the infuriated l<lngiish 
knocked out the brains of the wounded <is th<<y ley on the liehl, or dragged 
prisoners into the open air, mid shot them by tlwi dozen at a time. The piti- 
less executions of that sanguinary sou of George II brought more weakness 
to the Hanoverian cause than a defeat would liave doiui. By the Scots it 
was looked on as brutal hard-heart(Hlness towartls their own countrymen, 
for after all Donald was a Scotsman too; and by the l<)nglish Jis a cowardly 
revenge for the alarm he had suffercil. Hated, thenifore, by both nations as 
a revengeful tyrant, the duke of Cumberhuid, while in England, retired from 
public life. 


Escape of Charles; Prosecution of /tis Adherents 

(paries Edward got safely off at last after a s(>.ri<isof .surjirising and delight- 
ful adventures, which, even without the colouring given tlusm by party spirit. 
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revealed such truthfulness in the Celtic character, and such devotion and 
purity in the heroic maidens, like Flora Macdonald, who aided his escape, 
that they are read like a chapter of romance.^ 

For some time he and his followers resided in a singular retreat, called 
the Cage, on the side of Mount Benalder; it was concealed by a close thicket, 
and half-suspended in the air. At this place Charles received intelligence 
that two French vessels, sent out expressly for his deliverance, under the 
direction of Colonel Warren of Dillon’s regiment and with that officer on 
board, had anchored in Lochnanuagh. Immediately setting off for that 
place, but travelling only by night, he embarked on the 20th of September, 
attended by Lochiel, Colonel Roy Stuart, and about one hundred other per- 
sons, who had gathered at the news. It was the very same spot where Charles 
had landed fourteen months before, but how changed since that time, both 
his fate and his feelings! With what different emotions must he have gazed 
upon those desolate moimtams, when stepping from his ship in the ardour 
of hope and coming victory; and now, when he saw them fade away in the 
blue distance, and bade them an everlasting farewell! Rapidly did his vessel 
bear him from the Scottish shores; concealed by a fog, he sailed through the 
midst of the EngUsh fleet; and he safely landed at the little port of Roscoff, 
near Morlaix, on the 29th of September. 

The Scottish prisoners were removed for trial to England, lest their own 
countr 3 rmen should show them partiality or pity. At one time there were 
no less than 38.5 crowded together at Carlisle; of these, however, the com- 
mon men were permitted to cast lots, one in twenty to be tried and hanged, 
the rest to be transported. There was no difficulty in obtaining proofs agtiinst 
individuals who h^ so openly api^ared in arms. Amongst the earliest suf- 
ferers were Colonel Townley and eight other officers or privates of the Man- 
chester regiment, who were hanged on Kennington Common near London. 
Other executions took place at York, at Brampton, and at Penrith; in all 
there were nearly eighty. The barbarous ceremony of disembowelling, man- 
gling, and casting the hearts into a ffro was not omitted, nor did it fail — such 
is the vulgar appetite for the horrible! — to draw forth exulting shouts from 
the spectators. Differing as the sufferers did in age, in rank, and temper, 
they yet, with scarcely an exception, agreed in then behaviour on the scaf- 
fold; all dying with firmness and courage, asserting the justice of their 
cause, and praying for the exiled family. Amongst these numerous con- 
demnations the one perhaps of all others most open to exception was that 
of Charles Radcliffe, brother of the earl of Derwentwater, beheaded in 1716. 
Charles Radcliffe had tlien avoided a like fate by breaking from prison; he 
had lately been captured on board a French vessel bound for Scotland, with 
supplies for the insurgents; and he was now, after a long confinement, put 
to death upon his former sentence, which had slumbered for thirty years. 

The noblemen who appesured for trial before their peers in July, 1746, 
were the earls of Cromarty and Kilmarnock, and Lord Balmerino. The two 
earls pleaded guilty, ejmressing the deepest remorse for their conduct, while 
Balmerino endeavouredf to avail himself of a flaw in the indictment, as not 
having been at Carlisle on the day it set forth; but this being overruled, he 
declared that he would give their lordships no further trouble. On being 
brought up to receive sentence, both Cromarty and Kilmarnock earnestly 
sued for mercy. “ My own fate,” said Cromarty, “ is the least part of my 
sufferings. But, my lords, I have involved an affectionate wife with an 
imbom infant as parties of my guilt to share its penalties. I have involved 
my eldest son, whose youth and regard for his parents hurried him down the 
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stream of rebellion. I have involved also eight innocent children, who must 
feel their parent’s punishment before they know his guilt. Let the silent 
eloquence of their grief and tears supply my want of persuasion! ” IGimar- 
no(^ urged, in extenuation of his own offence, the excellent principles he 
had instilled into his heir, “ having my eldest son in the duke’s army fighting 
for the liberties of his country at Culloden, where his unhappy father was in 
arms to destroy them! ” But no acknowledgment of error, no application 
for mercy could be wrung from the haughty soul of Balmerino. In com- 
passion chiefly to Lady &omarty, who was far advanced in pregnancy, a 
pardon was granted to her husband, but the two others were ordered for 
execution on Tower Bflll on the 18th of August. Kilmarnock met his fate 
with suflBlcient steadiness combined with penitence, owning to the last the 
heinousness of his rebellion. His companion in misfortune, on the contrary, 
as a frank resolute soldier, persevered and gloried in his principles. When 
at the gate of the Tower and on their way to the scaffold, the oflScers had 
ended the words of form with the usual prayer “ God save King George! ” 
liilmamock devoutly sighed “Amen”; but Balmerino stood up and replied 
in a loud voice, “ God save King James! ” And as he laid his head on the 
block he said: “ If I had a thousand lives, I would lay them all down here in 
the same cause!” 

The last of the martyrs, as their own party chose to call them, was Lord 
Lovat. Not having appeared in arms, nor committed any overt act of trea- 
son, this grey-hairea hypocrite could not be so readily convicted as the bolder 
and better men who had walked before him to the scaffold. But a king’s 
evidence was obtained in John Murray of Broughton, lately Prince Charles’ 
secretary, who now consented to purchase safety for himself by betraying 
the secrets and hazarding the lives of his former friends. It was he who 
revealed to the government the whole train and tissue of the Jacobite con- 
spiracy since 1740, although, as the law requires two witnesses in charges of 
treason, it was not possible to proceed further against the duke of Beaufort, 
Sir Watkin Wynn, or other English Jacobites; nor indeed did the govern- 
ment show any wish for their impeachment. In the case of Lovat, however, 
his own letters to the chevalier were produced by Murray, other conclusive 
documents and some corroborating evidence from his clansmen were also 
brought forward, and his guilt was thus established in the clearest and most 
legal manner. His trial, which did not commence until March, 1747, con- 
tinued during several days. Lovat’s own behaviour was a strange compound 
of meanness, levity, and courage — sometimes writing to the duke of Cum- 
berland for mercy, and pleading how he had carried his ro 5 ’-al highness in his 
arms, when a child, about the parks of Kensington and Hampton Court; 
sometimes striving by chicanery to perplex or rebut the proofs against him; 
sometimes indulging m ridiculous Jests. “ I did not thins it possible,” says 
Horace Walpole, “ to feel so little as I did at so melancholy a spectacle, but 
tyranny and villany wound up by buffoonery took off all edge of compassion.” 
When after his sentence he was taken from the bar, he cried, “ Farewell, my 
lo^, we shall never all again meet in the same place! ” Like Balmerino and 
Kilmarnock, he was beheaded on Tower Hill; and he died with great com- 
posure and intrepidity, attended by a Roman Catholic priest, and repeating 
on the scaffold the noble line of Horace, dulce et decorum est 'pro patria mori. 
But in truth no man was less strongly imbued with that sentiment — except 
perhaps its writer ! 

A few weeks afterwards, there happily passed an Act of Indenmity, 
granting a pardon to all persons who had committed treason, but cloggy 
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with about eighty exceptions. By other legislative measures passed, with 
little opposition, the Disanning Act, the abolition of heritable jurisdictions, 
and the prohibition of the Highland garb, it was sought to precipitate the 
fall of feudal power, and to subdue the spirit of the vanquished moun- 
taineers.* 


parliambntahy affairs ; the eisb op titt 

The interval between the suppression of the Scottish Rebellion, in 1746, 
and the conclusion of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle,in 1748, is perhaps as little 
interesting in its details as any period of English history . Nor are there many 
exciting events to give spirit to a narrative of the remaining six years of that 
administration which was broken up by the death of Mr. Pelham in 1754. 
Opinion became torpid after the excitement of the rebellion had passed away. 
Jacobitism slunk to its hiding-places. Patriotism looked out for pensions and 
sinecures. Party contests had nearly subsided into personal struggles for 
place and power, which those who are curious as to such mysterious affairs 
may drowsily meditate upon in the sober narrative of Coxe,ff or laugh over in 
the sarcastic anecdotes of Walpole. During the agony of the rebellion, 
immediately after the defeat at Falkirk — at a time when it might be sup- 
posed that English statesmen would have cast away their petty ambitions 
— there came what is termed a ministerial crisis- Lord Granville (Carteret), 
although out of office, had the confidence of the king; whilst the duke of 
Newcastle, and his brother, Mr. Pelham, his majesty’s chief ministers, were 
not favourites with him. They resolved to try their strength. They demanded 
office for Mr. Pitt, rather from their fear of him than from their love. 

The king refused to give a place to one who had so bitterly thwarted his 
Hanoverian partialities. The Pelliams and the whole body of their whig fol- 
lowers resigned. Granville became minister — for forty-eight hours; for he- 
could command no parliamentary support. Tlie Pelhams returned trium- 
phantly to power, upon their ovm terms; giving Pitt an office, but one which 
would not necessarily bring him into personal intercourse with the king. After 
this victory the Pelhams had little to fear even from the dislike or the cold- 
ness of tlieir sovereign. The cabinet had little to dread but jealousies and 
dissensions amongst its members. It continued its temporising course through 
eight yejirs of a monopoly of the real authority of the state. Opposition was 
huBh<^. The great parliamentary orators, Pitt, Pox, Murray, were propitiated 
into silence by office, and bided their time for power. The bitter opponents 
of Walpole and Carteret were no longer “ the boys,” Pitt professed to have 
cast away some of the extreme opinions of his nonage. “ Never,” says a 
reviewer of the Pelham administration, “ was the tempestuous sea of parlia- 
ment lulled into a profounder calm.” 

The appointment under the Pelhams of William Pitt to an office, however 
secondary, is an event of historical importance. The king refused to nomi- 
nate him secretary at war — a post in -roich his energy might have produced 
some more decided successes than were obtained previous to the peace of 
1748 by the supine Pelhams, Pitt was first appointed vice-treasurer of Ire- 
land, and within a few months was promoted to be pa 3 miaster-general. The 
character of Pitt, who, without wealth or high birth, had made himself the 
marked man of his time, was now developed in a way that must have been 
somewhat incomprehensible to the greedy aspirants for the emoluments of 
place. He received his salary; he disdained to pocket more than his salary. 
The paymaster-general used to retain a hundred thousand pounds as a bal- 
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ance in his own hands, which he invested in government securities, for his 
private benefit; the public thus paying interest upon their own money to 
their own salaried servant. Pitt sent every balance, as it accrued, to the 
Bank of England, to be available for its proper purposes. The indirect modes 
in which ministers of state grew rich, through other means tl^ the legal 
receipts of their highly paid ofiices, received another illustration from the 
self-denial of this extraordinary paymaster. When a subsidy was advanced 
to a foreign power, it had been customary for the itching palm of office to 
demand half rar cent, as its honorarium. Pitt astonished the king of Sar- 
dinia by sending him without deduction the sum which parliament had 
voted; and he raised his majesty’s astonishment still higher when he refused 
a present as a compliment to his integrity. Pitt was a poor man; but he had 
higher aspirations than the awi sacra fames of a venal ^e. His pride, which 
betrayed him into many errors, saved him from the degradation of the mean- 
est of passions. Amidst their general contempt for the government, the 
people came to know that there was one man who professed some regard for 
public virtue. 

END OF THE ATXSTMAN WAH ; THE PEACE OP AIX-IiA-CHAPBLIiE 

When the British troops, and foreign troops in the pay of Great Britain, 
had been withdrawn from the Low Countries to put down rebellion and 
defend British shores, the successes of the French were rapid and decisive. 
All the AtMtrian Netherlands submitted to their arms. On the other hand, 
the French were driven out of Italy by the Austrians and Sardinians. The 
year 1746 offered no prospect of a speedy termination of the war. In 1747 
the maritime power of the coimtry was signally asserted. Admiral Anson, 
on the 3rd of May, captured, sunk, or destroyed the French fleet off Cape 
Finisterre. The fleet thus annihilated had for its principal object to attempt 
the recovery of Cape Breton, which had been taken from the French in 1745. 
Commodore Fox, on the 16th of June, took forty French ships, richly laden 
from the West Indies. Admiral Hawke, on the 14th of Octoher, defeated a 
French fleet off Belle-lle. England had acquired full confidence in the might 
of her naval arm. Her Channel fleet had rendered invasion almost impos- 
sible during the troubles of 1745. She had bold and skilful admirals. She 
had hardy seamen, confident in their national superiority if they were well 
commanded. The land operations of 1747 were of a different character. 

The political importance of Holland had for some years been frittered 
away by an imbecile government. The republic was losing its ancient place 
amongst the European nations. Its thrivmg cities appeared likely, in the 
apparent decay of the old warlike spirit, to become the prey of the same 
enemy that had been driven back by the energy of William of Orange. Upon 
the death of that prince, the office of hereditary stadholder had been merged 
in that of grand pensionary. Louis XV in 1747 sent an army of twenty 
thousand men to invade Brabant. The hearts of the Dutch people were 
roused as in 1672; and they sought the same means of deliverance as at that 
period. Prince William of Nassau was proclaimed stadholder; and to him 
were entrusted the means of national defence. This young man had suc- 
ceeded, as captain-general and lord high admiral, to the powers held by 
William III; but the popular acclamation could not evoke in hiTn those 
qualities which made his great predecessor the saviour of his country. He 
was the son-in-law of George 11. The favourite son of George and the hus- 
band of his daughter were to command the allied forces of British and Dutch. 
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“ Our two young heroes agree but little,” wrote Mr, Pelham. “ Our own is 
open, frank, resolute, and perhaps hasty; the other assuming, pedantic, 
ratiocinating, and tenacious.” On the 2nd of Jul;y, at Lauffeld, near Mae- 
stricht, the “two young heroes,” with an Austrian army commanded by 
Marshal Bathiany, were to encounter the French headed by Marshal Saxe. 
The duke of Cumberland, with his British, fought with desperation. “His 
royal highness’ valour has shone extremely,” says Walpole, ‘‘at the expense 
of his judgment. His prowess is so well established that it grows time for 
him to exert other qualities of a general.” The prince of Nassau, with his 
Dutch, got out of the fight as soon as possible. The Austrian marshal never 
moved from his intrenched position. There was a terrible slaughter of the 
British and the French. Sir John Ligonier, who had commanded the Eng- 
lish cavalry, was taken prisoner. Louis XV, who was present at the battle, 
hinted to this general, who first came to England as a French Protestant 
refugee, that it would be better to tliink of peace than to witness the destruc- 
tion of so many brave men. Marshal Saxe talked confidentially with the 
prisoner upon the same subject. The war still went on unfavourably for 
the allies, Bergen-op-Zoom having surrendered to the French in September. 
Louis expressed sentiments of moderation; and finally Ligonier was sent by 
the French king to the duke of Cumberland, to intimate his desire that they 
should meet, and agree upon terms of peace. The English ministry did not 
believe that the duke was exactly fitted for a negotiator; and, much to his 
father’s annoyance, sent the earl of Sandwich to watch over him. But it 
was many months before peace was accomplished. The “ two young heroes ” 
wanted more fighting. George II wanted to obtain some paltry advantage 
for his beloved Hanover which might be won by another campaign. 

A congress was opened at Aix-la-Chapelle in March, 1748; even while the 
war of British, Dutch, and Austrians gainst the French was going on in 
Flanders. In April it became pretty clear that Cumberland, always ready 
to fight, was no match for De Saxe, who fought only when he saw his advan- 
tage in fighting. The French marshal had so conducted his operations that 
for Cumberland to L-izard another battle before Maestricht would have been 
a Rishness too great for an English ministry to sanction. The pacific mem- 
bers of the cabinet outvoted the warlike; and Mr. Pelham wrote to Lord 
Sandwich that, lus it was impossible to check the progress of the French army, 
or to reconcile the discordant pretensions of the allies, the king resolved to 
accept the conditions of peace proposed by France, without having the con- 
currence of the other powers. The preliminaries were signed by the pleni- 
potentiaries of England, Holland, and Franco, at the end of April. 

The king, in his speech on opening the session of the new parliament in 
Novemlxjr, 1747, had announced that overtures of pacification had been 
made by France. He looked back to the origin of the war: “ By the advice 
of my parliament I entered into the war against Spain, to vindicate and secure 
the trade and commerce of my subjects.” The bells were ringing in October, 
1739, upon the declaration of hostilities against Spam. They were ringing 
in April, 1748, upon the conclusion of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, by which 
not a single point was gained for which England had been fighting with Spain 
and France for eight years. The peace was such as a nation makes when it is 
weary of blood-shedding; when its government can no longer trust to the 
repetition of the parrot words, “ just and necessary war.” All conquests, in 
all parts of the world, that liad been made by any of the powers engaged in 
the war, were to be restored. The English grumbled about the restitution 
of Cape Breton. They grumbled more, that the right of search claimed by 
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Spain off her American coasts should have been left precisely in its former 
position — a constant source of violence and animosity. One point was 
gained, which Gleorge and his ministers not unnaturally held of importance. 
The pretender and his descendants were to be renounced. Charles Edward 
was to be expelled from France. The French government intimated its 
intention to behave compassionately to the young prince who had dared and 
endured so much for his lamily. They proposed to establish him at Fribourg, 
with an adequate pension, and the honours that attached to the empty title 
of prince of Wales. The young man, with characteristic obstinacy, refused 
to quit Paris. He was entreated; he was threatened; but he defied what he 
termed the orders of the house of Hanover. He was at last arrested as he 
was going to the opera; imprisoned for a few days at Vincennes; and then 
turned loose on the frontier of Savoy. 

The termination of the war was publicly celebrated as if it had been the 
glorious result of sagacious counsels and military bravery. On the 27th of 
April, 1749, there was an unequalled display of fireworks in the Green Park. 
Handel composed a grand overture of warlike instruments. An Italian artist 
designed a temple, a hundred and fourteen feet high, with statues and pic- 
tures — heathen gods and cardinal virtues; Neptune drawn by sea-horses; 
Mars drawn by three lions. The king was recorded in Latin inscriptions as 
having given peace to Europe, secured the faith of treaties, restored and 
enlarged commerce. Britannia joined liands with France and Spain, in 
renewed concord and for mutual benefit. The people were pleased, and cared 
little for caricatures in which the fireworks were called “ the grand whim for 
posterity to laugh at.” But the shouts of the multitude were not echoed in 
parliament. Mr. Pelham, who carried political candour somewhat beyond 
the point of prudence, spoke of the necessity for this peace in a tone which 
indicated very much of that prostration of national spirit of which there wore 
too many evidences at this particular period. In a speech on the 5th of 
February, 1750, in reply to a motion of Lord Egmont on the article of the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle respecting Dunkirk, Mr. Pelham, as head of the 
administration, said that the wonder was that England could have obtained 
such good terms as she did; that another campaign would liave made the 
French masters of the Dutch provinces; that if the Dutch liad joined France 
“ in alliance against this country, we should not long have preserved our 
superiority at sea, the loss of which would soon have put an end to our 
sitting here, to debate about the demolition of Dunkirk, or any other point 
relating to the honour or interest of Great Britain.” 

THE REFOEM OF THE CALENDAR (1751 A.D.) 

The parliament which had commenced its sittings in November, 1747, 
was continued through its full septennial period until April, 1754. This tenth 
parliament of Great Britain holds an honourable place in history for two 
measures of permanent utility — the reform of the calendar, and the lihirriage 
Act. The reform of the calendar, in 1751, is a measure of which no one can 
be more sensible of the advantage than he who has to write the annals of his 
country. The change which Pme Gregory XIII had introduced in 1582 had 
gradually been adopted by all European states except England, Russia, and 
Sweden. Thus, in reading a French historian, we not only find an event 
bearing date ten or eleven days in advance of the date of an English narrative, 
but the year is made to begin from the 1st of January in the foreign annalist 
instead of the 25th of March, as in the English. To prevent mistakes arising 
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out of this confusion requires perpetual vigilance in the historical writer. To 
attempt to reconcile these discrepancies in all cases would be needless; and 
most annalists are generally content to take the dates as they find them. 
Tlie ener^ of Lord Chesterfield — a man of great and various ability, who 
liad filled high oflSces, but in 1751 had retired from ministerial business — 
curried this refonn through, with the learned aid of Lord Macclesfield, who 
was afterwards president of the Royal Society. The commencement of the 
year on the 1st of January was not calculated to disturb any popular preju- 
dice; for the 25th of February, 1751, on which day the bill was introduced 
into the house of lords, was ordinarily written 25th February, 1750-51. But 
the necessity for another change was thus indicated by Lord Macclesfield: 
“The same day which, in each month, is with us the first, is called the twelfth 
day of the mouth throughout ahnost all the other parts of Europe; and in 
like luiumer, through all the other days of the month, we are just eleven days 
behind them." To make the legal year correspond in all future time with 
the solar yesir, wjis the result of scientific calculations, the rationale of which 
is now generally understood. It was necessary also to make a change in the 
calcndiir as to the time of finding Easter. Tliere were many minor regulations 
essential to be provided for in consequence of the great change. The pay- 
ments of rents, annuities, and salaries for public service were not to be accele- 
rated; and thus the 5th of July, the 10th of October, the 5th of January, and 
tlie 5th of April, long held their place as rent days; and the dividends upon 
stock are .still paid at those periods. 

It may bo supi)osed that such a reform, however valuable, would not be 
nuule without some popular discontent. The timid Newcastle told Chester- 
field that ho listed new-fangled tiling — that ho had better not meddle with 
matters so long established. The witty earl was wiser. He made a speech 
of which he has given a must ingenuous account in a letter to his son: ‘‘I 
consulted the ablest lawyers and the most skilful astronomers, and we cooked 
up a bill for that purpose. But then my difficulty began. I was to bring in 
this bill, which wiis ucccasarily composed of law-jargon and astronomical eal- 
cuktioius, to both which I am an utter stranger. However, it was absolutely 
necessiiry to make the house of lords think that I know somethinj; of the 
matter; and also make them believe that they knew something of it them- 
selves, which they do not. For my own part, 1 could just as soon have tallied 
Celtic or Slavonian to them, as astronomy, and they would have understood 
me full as well; so I resolved to do bettor than speak to the purpose, and to 
please instead of infonning them.” Hio peers were amused by Chesterfield; 
the thinking part of the nation were convinced by Macclesfieldj who pub- 
lished his speecli. Hogarth lias immortalised the vulgar opposition to the 
reform of the calendar zn his picture of An Election Feast,^ in which the pop- 
ular prmudiccs are flattered by the whig candidate in h!s banner inscribed 
with “ Give us our eleven days.” 

DEATH OF THE PBINCE OF WALES (1761 A.D.) 

In 1761 an event occurred which, for soine time, disturbed aU the calcula- 
tions of the scheming politicians of this intriguing age. Frederick, prince of 
Wales, died after a short illness on the 20th of mrch. Leicester house, his 
town abode, had long been the central point of opposition to the government. 
We have seen how far the unhappy estrangernent of the prince from his parents 
was carried before the death of Queen Caroline. Years had passed over, and 
yet the animosities between the reigning king and the heir-apparent were never 
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subdued. In 1751 George II, although a hale man, was in his sixty-eighth 
year. The worshippers of the rismg sun grew bolder in their devotion. Bubb 
Doddington, the treasurer of the navy, resigned his office in March, 1749, 
having received a message from the prince that the principal direction of his 
royal highness’ affairs should be put in the skiKul intriguer’s hands. He saw 
the prince at Kew, and was told that “ what he could not do for me in his 
present situation must be made up to me in futurity.” The prince further 
said “ that he thought a peerage, with the management of the house of lords, 
and the seals of secretary of state for the southern provinces, would be a 
proper station for me, if I approved of it.” Such was the mode in which 
England was to be governed by favoritism, had she endured the misfortune 
of a King Frederick I. 

THE JEW bill; the MAREIAGE act (1763 A.D.) 

The opposition to the measure known as the Jew Bill, and the ultimate 
fate of this attempt to render some justice to an industrious and thriving 
portion of the community, is one of tiie many proofs of the difficulty which 
attends a government when it is more enlightened than the people it governs. 
A bill was introduced in the commons, in the session of 1763, “which enabled 
aU Jews to prefer bills of naturalisation in parliament, without receiving the 
sacrament.” It was not a sweeping bill for the naturalisation of the whole 
body of Jews at once. The clamour which arose against this measure was not 
more illiberal than the arguments by which it was opposed in parliament. 
“If the Jews should come,” said the city member. Sir John Barnard, “to be 
possessed of a weat share of the land of the kingaom, how are we sure that 
Christianity will continue to be the fashionable religion?” But the worthy 
merchant delivered a sentiment which would come more nearly home to his 
fellow citizens: to put Jews, or any other foreigners, upon an equal footing 
with natives, would be only to take the bread out of the mouths of their own 
people, without adding anything to the national commerce. To naturalise 
Jews, said another member, was to rob Christians of their birthright. To 
allow Jews, said another, to purchase and hold land estates, was to give the 
lie to all the prophecies of the New Testament: they are to remain without 
any fixed habitation until they acknowle^e Christ to be the Messiah. The 
bill was passed in the commons by a majority of forty-one. In the lords it 
was also carried, and received the support of many bishops. The prelates 
who had thus the courage to advocate this truly Christian measure were 
libelled by pamphlets and hooted by mobs. 

The Marriage Act of 1753 was almost as unpopular as the Act for Jewish 
Naturalisation. The bill introduced by the chancellor. Lord Hardwicke, 
required that a noarriage should be preceded by the publication of banns in a 

{ )arish church, and that the marriage should be there celebrated; that a 
icence might be granted for a marriage to take place also in a parish church, 
but with the consent of parent or guardian if granted to a minor, or minors; 
that special licences might, as previously, be granted by the archbishop of a 
diocese. The proposed measure passed the peers; but in the commons it was 
resisted with a violence which is amusing to look back upon. Mr. Fox, who 
had clandestinely married the daughter of the duke of Richmond, was amongst 
the most strenuous of its opponents. It was carried, however, by a large 
majority. Goldsmithj' who published his Histo^ of England in 1771, sums 
up, with much gravity, his belief in the injurious consequences to society 
which this measure had produced: “The poor, by being prevented from 
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making aUiances with the rich, have left wealth to flow in its ancient 
and thus to accumulate, contrary to the interests of the state. It has been 
found to impede marriage, by clogging it with unnecessary ceremonies. Some 
have afiirmed that lewdness and debauchery have become more frequent since 
the enactment of this law; and it is believed that the numbers of the people 
are upon the decline.” Goldsmith had no foundation for his assertion that 
the law had been foimd to impede marriage. “The number of marriages 
before the act of 1753 is not known. Since the act came into operation the 
registers of marriage have been preserved in England, and show an increase 
from 50,972 in the year 1756, to 63,310 in 1764.” 

One thriving occupation was seriously damaged by the new Marriage Act; 
and we do not find that any compensation was voted to the sufferers. Mr. 
Robert Nugent, one of the parliamentary orators against the act, said, “How 
fond our people are of private marriages, and of savmg a little money, we may 
be convinced of by the multitude of marriages at Ifeith’s chapel, compared 
with tlxe number at any parish church.” The reverend Alexander Keith 
originally officiated in May Pair; but being excommunicated, and committed 
to the Fleet, he continued to carry on the old trade by the a^ncy of curates. 
According to Mr. Nugent, “at Keith’s chapel there liave been six thousand 
married in a year.” Keith published a pamphlet during the progress of the 
bill, in which he said that the pure dcsi^ of the measure was to suppress his 
chapel — a very worthy design, however Mr. Nugent might approve of the 
celerity and cheapness of Keith’s ceremonials. May Fair was the fashionable 
“marriage shop”; but the Fleet prison had the advantage of being open to 
the humblest seekers of conjugal happiness. Keith generously records of 
this rival establishment, “I have often heard a Fleet parson say that many 
liave come to be married when they have had but haJf-a-crown in their pockets 
and sixpence to buy a pot of beer, and for which they have pawned some of 
their clothes.” Hie motto which worthy Mr. Keith affixed to his pamphlet 
was “Happy is the wooing that is not long a-doing”; and he avers that of 
the many thousands he had married the generality had been acquainted not 
more thsin a week, some only a day, or half a day. 

Tlic Marriage Act of 1753 has been justly regarded as the great step in 
the iinpnwemcnt of the conjugal relations of the people of England, high and 
low. Miirriage was to become a soleitm contract, in every case; not to be 
rushed upon vdthout deliberation; not to be ratified mthout witnesses and 
public record. Like every other improvement in manners, the social tendency 
had preceded the legislative action to some limited extent; and then the 
kgal reform hastened on the social amelioration. To the great change in the 
family relations of this country, of which the Marriage Act was an exponent 
4iH well as a cause, has been attributed the wondrous growth of the population 
m the ensuing century. 


NEWCASTLE, FOX, AND PITT 

The prime minister, Mr. Pelham, died on the 6th of March, 1754. Horace 
Walpole,® who underrates the public services of this statesman, has this 
tribute to his moderation and disinterestedness: “Let it be remembered 
that, though he first taught or experienced universal servility in Englishmen, 
yet lie lived without abusing his power, and died poor.” The king clearly 
saw what a hubbub of conflicting ambitions would result from the necessity 
of a new east of characters for the political drama. “ I shall now have no more 
ixjacc,” exclaimed the old man. The duke of Newcastle achieved the great 
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object of his ambition, in succeeding his brother as the head of the treasi^. 
If experience could give a politician claims to be the ruler of a great nation, 
and moreover of a nation very difficult to manage, Newcastle had claims 
above most men. He had been secretary of state m 1724, under Sn Robert 
Walpole. Carteret had kept hiin in the irame office, though he despised him. 
BBs thirat for power was insatiable. He impaired his estate to mamtain and 
extend his parliament^ influence; and thus, whoever was turned out, 
Newcastle always kept in. Jealous of every man of ability^ to whom it vraa 
necessary to intrust some share of authority, he was always in terror that his 
subalterns might be called to command, although ever professing his anxiety 
for their promotion. Always seeking the doubtful support of “troops of 
friends,” he never offended any man by a plain “No,” and was often “under 
the same engagements to at least ten competitors,” as Lord Waldegiave 
affirms. But he was in many respects incompetent to manage any public 
business that required resolution and steadiness; and his ignorance was so 
manifested in his flighty and inconsistent talk that what looks like a joke iix 
Smollett’s novel has been received as a reliable fact. He had heard that 
thirty thousand French had marched to Cape Breton. Where did tiicy got 
transports? was asked. “ Transports,” cried ho, “ I tell you they marched by 
land.” “By land to the island of Cape Breton!” “What! is Capo Breton 
an island?” It was pointed out in the map; and the delighted minister, 
hug^ng his informant, ejaculated, “Egad! I’ll go directly, and tell the king 
that Cape Breton is an island.” 

In the house of lords, the duke’s performances are thus described by a 
just and impartial observer: “Hear him speak in parliament, his manner is 
imgraceful, his language barbarous, his reasoning inconclusive. At the same 
time, he labours thmugh all the confusion of a debate without the least dis- 
trust of his own abilities; fights boldly in the dark; never fflves up the cause; 
nor is he ever at a loss either for words or argument.” He has had many 
successors in this line; but at tliat period the house of commons required to 
be managed by a different species of oratory. Three of the great masters of 
eloquence were in that house — Pitt, Fox, and Murray. Newcastle offered 
the seals of secret^ of state, with the lead of the commons, to Mr. Fox. 
The offer was fuUy justified by the ability and the experience of this gentleman, 
who started in public life — “a needy political adventurer,” as ho has been 
called — “at a time when tire standard of integrity amongst statesmen was 
low.” 

This adherent of Sir Robert Walpole would not shrink from any participa- 
tion in the corruption which gave ascendancy to the duke of Newcastle. 
Fox desired to be actively engaged in working the parliamentary system. 
As secretary of war, he had no seat in the cabinet; no responsibility beyond 
the routine duties of his office. The prospect of a place which would give 
him real power raised all the ambition of Fox; who, says Lord Hardwicke,'/ 
“within a few hours of Mr. Pelham’s death, had made strong advances to the 
duke of Newcastle and myself.” But there was a hitch in the completion of 
the arran^ment proposed by Newcastle, which is singularly indicative of the 
political degradation of those times. Fox agreed to accept the secretaryship 
and the management of the house of commons. He vciy reluctantly gjive up 
the disposal of the secret seryice money, but he stipulated that he was to 
know how the bribes were disposed of. The next day, Newcastle receded 
from this condition. How am I to understand, said Fox, how to talk to 
members of parliament, when some have received “gratifications,” and others 
not? His brother, said Newcastle, had never disclosed those things, nor 
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would he. How, asked Fox, are the ministerial boroughs to be filled up? 
That is all settiea, said the duke. Fox rejected the secretaryship; and New- 
castle had to look out for a more pliant tool. 

The prime minister and the lord chancellor appear now to have turned their 
thoughts to Mr. Pitt. There are apologetieal letters to him from these great 
personages, obscurely intimating the dufieulties which they had encountered 
m their aWtive endeavours to add his strength to their party. Sir Thomas 
Robinson, a dull diplomatist, was appointed to the office which Fox had 
rejected. Pitt was indimant. The humiliation of his proud spirit may bo 
read in this passage of a letter to Lord Hardwicke: “The weight of irremove- 
able royal displeasure is a load too great to move under; it must crush any 
man; it has sunk and broke me. I succumb; and wish for nothing but a 
decent and innocent retreat, wherein I may no longer, by continuing in the 
public stream of promotion, forever stick fast aground, and afford to the 
world the ridiculous spectacle of being passed by every boat that navigates 
the same river.” Pitt found his consolations in a happy marriage with Lady 
Hester GrcnvUle, a sister of Earl Temple. The calm of the domestic life of 
this eminent man presents a refreshing contrast to the notations of his public 
career. Wlicnever wo have glimpses of him in his coimtry retreat at Hayes, 
we see him in the full enjojrment of as much tranquil pleasure as his infirm 
health would allow — exercising his taste in improving his little property; 
reading; educating his children; an exemplary husband and father in a dissi- 
pated age. _ Of those wonderful powers which gave him, without vanity, the 
right to claim the highest position amongst public men, his contemporaries 
were fully aware. We cannot judge, as they could, of that eloquence of 
which the admiration may appear to us overcliai^ecl, when we regard the 
fragmentary state in which it has come down to us. His faults were patent 
to all the world. They have been much paraded of late years — his haughti- 
ness, his intractability, his self-assertion. But after a century and a half has 
passed, and all the petty men and paltry interests of the first William Pitt’s 
time are hastening to oblivion, his grand figure stands out — a giant amongst 
pigmies. In the wortls of liYeilerick of Prussia, England had at length brought 
forth a man. 

Tlie Newcastle ministry, formed out of very fragile materialsj had some 
months of respite from parliamenta^ opposition. The septennial term of 
parliament was nearly out when Mr. Pelham died. It was dissolved within a 
month of his decease. The new parliament met on the 14th of November. 
Pitt and Pox continuefl in their subordinate offices — Pitt as paymaster. Fox 
as secretary of war. But they each writhed under the arrangements by 
whicli Robinson had taken the management of the house of commons. “Hie 
duke might as well send his jack-lx)ot to lead us,” said Pitt to Fox. They 
could not decently obstruct public business, but they might attack persons. 
Tlio feeble leader of the commons had an uneasy time between these two mal- 
contents. “ They have already mumbled poor Sir Thomas Robinson cruelly,” 
writes Walpole on the 1st of December. But about this time a scene was 
acted which startled the house of commons out of its habitual slumber. An 
election petition is presented, which the younger Mr. Delaval ridicules; and 
the house is in fits of laughter about a complaint of bribery and corruption. 
Pitt is sitting in the gallery. He rushes down, and instantly rises to speak. 
“ Do members laugh on such a subject as bribery? Do we try within the house 
to diminish our own dignity, when such attacks are made upon it from with- 
out?” “ At his first two periods,” says Fox, “ he brought the house to a silence 
and attention that you might have heard a pin drop,” He called upon the 
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speaJker to extend a saving hand to raise the character of the house. “ He 
called on all to assist, or else we should only sit to register the arbitrary edicte 
of one too powerful a subject.” Newcastle was as much terrified by “this 
thunderbolt thrown in a sky so long serene,” as the audience of Pitt were 
confounded. The minister contrived, by giving Fox a seat in the cabinet, 
to detach him from his concert with Pitt. Pitt felt the desertion; and told 
Fox that “they were upon different lines.” It appears that the devotion of 
Fox to the win of the duke of Cumberland, “whose soldier Mr. Pitt was not,” 
was an additional cause for this separation of their political action. New- 
castle had silenced one of his formidable opponents. The other gave him no 
trouble for the rest of the session. 

BOEDER WABPARE m AMERICA (1754 A.D.) 

Events were maturing at this period which rendered it essentially import- 
ant that England should have a firm and capable government. On the 25th 
of March, 1755, the king sent a message to both houses, to acquaint them that 
“the present situation of affairs makes it necessary to augment his forces by 
sea and land; and to take such other measures as may best tend to preserve 
the general peace of Eurc^, and to secure the just rights and possessions of 
his crown in America.” The danger to America was from France, with whose 
colomsts there had been perpetual disputes as to boimdaries and alleged rights, 
from the period of the Peace of Aixda-Chapelle. 

The possession of Canada by France was a perpetual source of disquiet to 
the British colonists of New England, and of Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
The French Canadian settlers had penetrated to the Ohio, and hjwl there 
built a fort which they named Dumesne. On the Ohio, the Virginians Iiad 
also a fort called Block’s Town. The settlement of Virginia, at this period, 
extended about two hundred miles from the seacoast, and spread over about 
one third of the state, according to its present limits. Its population was 
about two hundred thousand, of whom more than a fourth were slaves. The 
territory then unoccupied by the descendants of the colonists of the reign of 
James I was the hunting-ground of Indians; and the Virginians upon the 
Ohio were traders in skins. The French, also, were seeking a participation in 
that commerce which quickly perishes, as the extension of civnisation creates 
more profitable industries. The old families of Virginia were engaged in far 
more lucrative and less adventurous occupations than in exchanges with the 
Indians. They were cultivating tobacco upon every estate. Their tobacco 
fields were the Potosi of the first settlors of North America. Tobacco was 
their sole article of export. It brought them all the comforts and luxuries 
which England and Scotland could supply. It was the general measure of 
value, and the principal currency. Pumic officers, ministers of the church, 
had their salaries paid at so many aimual pounds of tobacco. In 1758 the 
colony exported seventy thousand hogsheads of the precious weed, equivalent 
to seventy millions of pounds. The price was ten times higher than the pres- 
ent rate. Virginia was thriving. Her planters lived luxuriously on their 
estates, surrounded by their slaves, and affecting the aristocratic habits of 
mnd old English families, from which many of them claimed to have sprung. 
Hospitable they were to profusion. In such a state of society was George 
Washington bom; who, in 1754, then a young man of twenty-two, was fighting 
for the integrity of the colonial territory against the aggressions of the French. 
At the age of nineteen, he ^came an adjutant-general, liaving the rank of 
major, and taking the direction of one of the militory districts into which the 
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province of Viii^ia was divided, for the purpose of resisting the encroach- 
ments of the French and the depredations of the Indians, ^ese divisions 
were reduced to four, in 1752, and the young major had the command of the 
northern division. In the capacity of commissioner, in 1753, he went into the 
territory occupied by the French, to negotiate with their commander. He 
had no success in his diplomacy; but he brought back with him a plan of 
the fort which the French had constructed in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Erie. He had been emplojred, when at tlie age of sixteen, as a public sur- 
veyor, and in the wild district of the AUeghanies had acquired that practical 
mode of viewing large tracts of country which was of essential importance 
to him in his future great career. In 1754, under the command of an English 
officer. Colonel Fry, he was sent to occupy the British posts of the Ohio, in 
the presence of a French force. He defeated a detachment of the enemy, but 
was finally compelled to capitulate to superior numbers, who surrotmded his 
intrenched fort. He was allowed to retreat with his men, with what are 
termed milita]^ honours. The feuds of the two nations were the subject of 
official discussions in Paris; but it was clear that this sort of half-warfare in 
America could not long endure. 

In January, 1755, although no formal declarations of hostilities had taken 
place. General Braddock, with a body of English troops, was sent to the 
succour of the colonists in Virginia. His campai^ was a most unfortunate 
one. Braddock was a commander of the old routine cast, who fancied that 
well-dressed and wcU-equipped soldiers, who could go through all the manoeu- 
vres of the Prussian drill, were sure to be victorious over any number of 
irregular troops. He marched against the French fort on the Ohio, taking 
Washington with him, although he despised the American militia and their 
ofiicers. What the Highlanders were to Cope and Hawley, the Indians were 
to Braddock. In a valley between two woods, within ten miles of Fort 
Duquesne — utterly neglecting all precautions against surprise — the English 
general fell into an ambuscade of Indians. A few French only encountered 
him; but tlie unerring marksmen of the woods picked off his officers; and 
Braddock himself, fighting with desperate courage, was mortally woimded. 
Half his troops fled in confusion, abandoning their artillery. The other half 
were killed or wounded; and the terrible Indian scalping-l^e left few to tell 
the tale of this fatal reverse. 


NAVAL engagements; GEORGE YISTTS HANOVER 

Wliilst British and French were fighting in the waste re^ons of North 
America, their ships were engaged in the Atlantic. Admiral Boscawen, with 
eleven ships of the line, had been sent to watch a French expedition that had 
sailed from Brest. Off Newfoundland the squadrons met in a fog. Captain 
Howe, having received a signal to engage, took two of the French vessels. 
The others got into Louisbourg, the fortified harbour of Cape Breton. In 
the autumn of 1755, Sir Edward Hawke, upon a sudden resolve of the govern- 
ment, made some captures of French merchantmen in the Channel. Of the 
regency — for the king had gone to Hanover — some were inclined for imme- 
diate hostilities, and some for delaying them. The time had passed for any 
sudden and decisive blow; wMIst the ministers were trembling at their own 
responsibility, afraid to declare war, and not taking sincere and active meas- 
ures to preserve peace. 

After the session had been termmated in April, 1755, the king, in oppori- 
tion to a strong parliamentary feeling, had set out for Germany. He had left 
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the regency to take care of the great national interests of Britain, whilst he 
looked after the usual means of fencing round his own Hanover by subsidising 
auxiliary powers. He was now in dread of Prussia; and to counteract the 
growing strength of Frederick II, Eusaa was to receive a subsidy as well as 
the elector of Hesse, and smaller potentates. “A factory was opened at 
Herrenhausen, where every prince that could muster and clothe a regiment 
might traffic with it to aavant^.” With the elector of Hesse, the king, 
without the approval of his ministers at home, dgned a contract for a large 
annual payment by England, with an additional stipulation for paying levy 
money for every Hessian soldier. 

SINGLE-SPEECH HAMILTON; PITT’S INFLUENCE 

The parliament met on the 13th of November. The king announced the 
increase of the naval and land forces, and mentioned the treaties he had con- 
cluded with Russia and Hesse. In the address of each house especial refer- 
ence was made to Hanover. The address of the commons said, “We think 
ourselves bound in justice and gratitude to assist his majesty against insults 
and attacks that may be made upon any of his majesty’s dominions, though 
not belonging to the crown of Great Britain.” An amendment to omit such 
a pledge was moved in the lords by Earl Temple, Pitt’s brother-in-law. A 
similar amendment was proposed in the commons. These were of course 
rejected; but they gave occasion to two remarkable orations. William 
Gerard Hamilton, a young member, made his maiden speech in favour of the 
original address — that one haran^e, antithetical and familiar, argumenta- 
tive and declamatory, which handed him down to after times as Single-speech 
Hamilton. Pitt made a speech on that famous battle night, of which no 
fragment remains to us but one which has been preserved Walpole. The 
yoimger Pitt said he would prefer the recovery of a speech of Lord Bolingbroke 
to the restoration of the lost books of Livy or Tacitus. The contemporary 
accounts of his father’s speeches would almost induce a similar wish, even u 
the recovery were conjfined to this effort of the 13th of November. 

Walpole in a letter of the 15th of November to Conway, after raptur- 
ously noticing Hamilton’s success, says, “You will ask what could be 
beyond tins? Nothing, but what was beyond what ever was, and that was 
Pitt. He spoke at past one, for an hour and thirty-five minutes. There was 
more humour, wit, vivacity, finer language, more boldness, in short more 
astonishing perfections, than even you, who are used to him, can conceive.” 
In a letter of the following day to Bentley, Walpole gives the fragments which, 
with similar detached passages of various other speeches, enable us to form 
some idea of the lustre which a rich im^ination gave to Pitt’s eloquence. 
“The most admired passage was a comparison he drew of the two parts of the 
new administration.” By the new administration Walpole means the coalition 
between Fox and Newcastle. “It is,” said Pitt, “as the conflux of the 
Rhone and the Saone, which I remember to have seen at Lyons; the latter a 
gentle, feeble^ languid stream, languid but not deep; the other a boisterous 
and overbearing torrent. But they join at last, and long may they continue 
united, to the comfort of each other, and to the glory, honour, and happiness 
of this nation.” The next morning Fox received the seals of secretary of state, 
as the reward for his support of the ministerial address. Pitt, on the 20th of 
November, was dismissed from his office of paymaster; and Legge and George 
Grenville were also superseded. 

In a fortnight after his dismissal from office, Pitt, from his place in par- 
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liament, sent forth a voice whose echoes would be heard throughout the 
land, llie nation was dreading a French invasion — sullenly trembling at the 
possible consequences of an assault upon the capital, and without confidence 
in the government to which the public defence was intrusted. Pitt seconded 
the motion of the secretary of war, for an army of thirty-four thousand men, 
being an increase of fifteen thousand. He had wanted even a larger increase 
in the previous year. The king’s speech of the preceding session had lulled 
the nation into a fallacious dream of repose. “ He wanted to call this cotmtry 
out of that enervate state, that twenty thousand men from France could 
shake it. The maxims of our government were degenerated, not our natives.” 

There can be little doubt that the nation required to be roused from its 
lethargy. Happily there was a man capable of rousing it. Pitt, in his speech 
of the 5th of December, had e^ressed his earnest wish to "see that breed 
restored, which under our old principles had carried our glory so high.” The 
king, on the 23rd of March, announced the probability of an invasion, and 
informed the houses that he had naade a requisition for a body of Hessian 
troops, in pursuance of the treaty recently concluded. Both houses acknowl- 
edged with gratitude his majesty’s care for the national defence. 

On the 29th of March, Mr. Fox moved, “ that a humble address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, that, for the more effectual defence of this island, and 
for the bettor security of the religion and liberties of his subjects, against the 
threatened attacks by a foreim enemy, he would be graciously pleased to 
order twelve battalions of his electoral troops, together with the usual detach- 
ment of artillery, to be fortliwith brought into uiis kingdom.” The address 
was voted by the large ministerial majority; but not without strong dissatis- 
faction. “ That state alone,” exclaimed Pitt, " is a sovereign state, which 
stands by its own strength, not by the help of another country.” The 
Hanoverians and Hessians came, and were encamped in various parts of the 
kingdom. 


THE LOSS OF MINORCA (1756 A.D.) 

For half a century Great Britain had hold possession of the island of 
Minorca, which General Stanhope and Admiral Leake had conquered during 
the palmy time of the War of the Succession. Port-Mahon, the best harbour 
of the Mediterranean, was thought a more important British possession even 
than Gibraltar. Tlio English ministers had received intimation very early in 
the spring of 1756 that a formidable expedition was in preparation at Toulon, 
not provisioned for a long voyage. They shut their eyes to the exposed state 
of the island that lay within a few days’ sail from the shores of Provence. The 
defence of Port-Mahon was intrusted to a small garrison, commanded by an 
aged and infiurm ^eral. The government was at last alarmed. They dis- 
patched Admiral Byng (son of Lord Torrington, the Admiral Byng of Queen 
Anne’s time), with ten ships, from Spithead, on the 7th of April. On the 10th 
of April, the French fleet, of twelve ships of the line, sailed from Toulon, with 
transports, having sixteen thousand troops on board. They were off tlie coast 
of Minorca on the 18th, and began to disembark at the port of Ciudadella. 
The only chance of defence against such an armament was m the strong castle 
of St. Philip. General Blakeney got together between two and three thou- 
sand troops, the officers of the English raiments being, for the most part, 
absent; and he prepared for resistoce. The natural and artificial strength 
of the fortress prevented the French from proceeding in the siege without 
much cautious delay. 
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On the IQth of May, Admiral Byng’s fleet, having been joined by two more 
men-of-war, arrived within view of St. Philip, whilst the batteries of the 
French were carrying on their fire against the fort, where the flag of England 
was still flying. Bjmg, who had touched at Gibraltar, had written home to 
explain that he could obtain no necessaries at that station | that the place 
was so neglected that he was unable to clean the foul ships with which he had 
sailed from England; and that if he had been sent earlier he might have been 
able to prevent the landing of the French in Minorca, whereas it was now 
very doubtful whether any good could arise from an attempt to reinforce 
the garrison. This was something like an anticipation of fauure, with an 
indication of the neglect which made success difficult. On the 21st of May, 
De la GalissonniSre, the French admiral, bore down upon the British fleet. 
Byng did not engage with that alacrity which the naval traditions of our 
country point out as the first duty of an admiral, even with a doubtful 
advantage. 

Eear-Admiral West, on the contrary, with his portion of the squad- 
ron, had attacked with impetuosity, and had driven some of the French vessels 
out of their line of battle. Byng was scarcely engaged, except at the beginning 
of the action, when his own ship, teing damaged in the rigging, became for a 
short time unmanageable. He hesitated about advancing, for mar of breaking 
his line. De la Galissonni&:e leisurely retired. Byng called a council of 
war; represented that he was inferior to the enemy in number of men and 
weight of metal, and proposed to return to Gibraltar. The council agreed to 
the proposal. The admiral sent home his dispatches; and on the 16th of 
June Sir Edward Hawke and Admiral Saunders were ordered to supersede 
B 3 nQg and his second in command. The unfortunate admiral was taken home 
under arrest; and was committed as a prisoner to an apartment in Greenwich 
Hospital. Admiral West was received with favour at St. James’. 

After a defence as resolute as it was possible to make against an over- 
whelming force, St. Plulip was surrendered, after an assault on the 27th of 
June heeded by the duke de Richelieu. The garrison marched out with the 
honours of war, and were conveyed to Gibraltar. A tempest of TOpular fury 
had arisen, such as had rarely been witnessed in England. Ihe news of 
Byng’s return to Gibraltar, without having attempted to relieve the garrison 
in St. Philip, first came to London through the French admiral’s dispatch to 
his government. “It is necessary,” says Walpole, “to be well acquainted 
with the disposition of a free, proud, ficklej and violent people, before one can 
conceive the indignation occasioned by this intelligence.” But when Byng’s 
own dispatch came, in which he assumed the triumphant tone of a man who 
had done his duty, his effigy was burned in aU the great towns. Every ballad 
singer had a ditty m which he was execrated. When he arrived at Portsmouth 
he was saved with difficulty from being tom to pieces by the mob. A chap- 
book related “a Rueful Story, by a Broken-hearted Sailor.” A coarse print 
exhibited Byng hanging in chains. A medal was straek, having a figure of 
the admiral, with the inscription, “Was Minorca sold for French gold?” 
Addresses went up to the throne from London, and from almost every county 
and city, calling for inquiry and signal punishment. To the addresses of the 
city the king was made to pledge his royal word that he would save no delin- 
quent from justice. Newcastle, “with a volubility of timorous folly, when a 
deputation from the city had made representations to him against the admiral 
blurted out, ‘Oh! indeed he shall be tried immediately — he shall be hanged 
directly.’ ” The fate of the unliappy man was not determined until the spring 
of the following year. 
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HANOVER AND PRUSSIA 

In closing the session of parliament on the 27th of May, the king announced 
that the injuries his subjects had sustained from the French having been 
followed by the invasion of Minorca, which had been guaranteed to the 
British crown by all the great powers of Europe, he had formally declared 
war against France. Important changes had taken place since, in the 
previous summer, the king had negotiated for a subsidy to Russia, to protect 
his Hanoverian possessions against the probable attacks of Prussia. George 
II and Frederick 11 were not exactly fitted for any cordial friendship. They 
had been fighting on opposite sides for eight years in the War of the Austrian 
Succession. George took the side of Maria Theresa, and — to use the words 
of Carlyle — “needed to begin by assuring his parliament and newspapers, 
profoundly dark on the matter, that Frederick was a robber and villain for 
taking the other side." Frederick cared little for what parliaments or news- 
papers might say of him. Perhaps to those who have followed his last histo- 
rian in tracing the origin of the claims upon Silesia, he may be thought to have 
had Justice upon his side — that sort of Justice which encourages sovereigns 
to imperil the happiness of millions for the assertion ofpersonal rights. 

The War of the Succession came to an end, and Frederick got Silesia 
guaranteed to him. Beyond the public differences of George and Frederick, 
the Prussian king had indulged his unhappy talent of sarcasm; and his sharp 
sayings about his Britannic majesty were not easily to be for^ven. But the 
time was come when they became politically necessary to each other. A 
treaty was concluded at Westminster, on the 16th of January, 1756, by which 
the king of Great Britain and the king of Prussia^ fearing that the peace of 
Europe might be disturbed in consequence of the disputes m America, entered 
upon a convention of neutrality, by which they were each boimd not to suffer 
any foreign troops to enter Germany, and their several dominions were recip- 
rocally guarantod. The scheme of subsidising Russia was thus renounced. 
Some old money differences were at the same time adjusted. This treaty was 
not submitted to parliament till the close of 1766. In the mean time the 
terrible contest known as the Seven Years’ War had commenced. 

On the 4th of June, 1756, George, prince of Wales, completed his eighteenth 
year — the period determined by the Regency Act as that of his majority in 
case his grandfather had been dead. The king wished to give the prince a 
separate establishment, with an allowance of £40,000 a year, thus removing 
him from the control of the princess dowager. The young prince entreated 
the king not to separate him from his mother, althou^ ho was deeply grateful 
for the proposed royal bounty. They were both anxious that Lord Bute 
should be groom of the stole in the new household. Lord Waldegrave relates 
that he was present at a cabinet council, for the consideration of Siis appoint- 
ment; when the chancellor. Lord Harawicke, said he would not give credit 
to some very extraordinary reports; but that many sober and respectable 
persons would think it indecent. The court scandal, which Walpole dwells 
upon with peculiar gusto, continued some time after Prince George came to 
the throne, and was one of the misfortunes of the early part of his reign. Bute, 
in spite of the “extraordinary reports” — which are now held by most 
unprejudiced inquirers to have had their origia in party virulence and vulgar 
credulity — was appointed to the office m the household, very reluctantly on 
the part of the king. In this influential position, the favourite of the heir 
apparent, he had considerable participation in the .politics of the time. One 
curious example of the mode m which Lord Bute Kept the future before the 
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view of great parliamentary leaders may be seen in a passage of a letter to 
Mr. Pitt, during that fet short time of his power, which we shall have pres- 
ently to notice: “I am certain the firm support and countenance of him who 
is some day to reap the fruits of my friend’s unwearied endeavours for the 
public safety would make him perfectly easy under the frowns of prejudiced, 
deluded, fluctuating men.” 

Mr. Fox had held the seals of secretary of state about ten months, during 
which period a heavy burden of obloquy had to be borne pj the ministry. 
In October, 1756, he resigned his office. He probably was justified in aban- 
doning his collea^es to the approaching censures of parliament in regard to 
measures of which he had been allowed no direction. The popular indignation 
about the loss of Minorca was taking a new direction. In September, “the 
whole city of Westminster was disturbed by the song of a hundred ballad- 
singers, the burden of which was, 'to the block with Newcastle, and the yard- 
arm with Byng.’ ” In October, “ Poor Byng is the phrase in every mouth, and 
then comes the hackneyed simile of the scapegoat.” The resignation of the 
secretary of state was a sudden blow to Newcastle, “who meant that Fox 
should have continued in a responsible office; with a double portion of dangers 
and abuse, but without any share of power.” 'The prime mmister was left 
without any supijort in the house of commons. Murray, the attorney-general, 
insisted upon being appointed lord chief justice, a vacancy having occurred 
by the death of Sir Dudley Ryder. Newcastle offered the great lawyer the 
choice of sinecures of fabulous amount — a pension — any terms, if he would 
remain in the house of commons. Murray was immoveable, and, to the 
enduring advantage of the nation, became chief justice and Lord Mansfeld. 
Pitt stood alone, without a rival — “no orator to oppose him, who had 
courage even to look him in the face.” 

PITT AS WAB MINISTER 

Newcastle, in his extremity, induced the king to consent that an overture 
should be made to the awful commoner. Pitt refused to treat, saying that 
“a plain man, unpractised in the policy of the court, could never be the 
associate of so experienced a minister.” The unhappy duke went about 
imploring this nobleman and that commoner to take the seals. “No man 
would stand in the gap,” says Waldegrave. At last Newcastle himself 
resigned. “Perfidy, after thirty years, had an intermission,” writes Walpole. 
Lord Hardwicke, the learned and able chancellor, who desired retirement, 
followed his old friend. A coalition was proposed between Fox and Pitt, 
which Pitt refused to agree to. At last, in November, the duke of Devon- 
shire was appointed first commissioner of the treasury; Pitt, secretary of 
state; his brother-in-law. Temple, at the head of the admiralty; Legge, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. 

On the 2nd of December the parliament was opened with a speech from 
the throne, “which,” says Lord Waldegrave, “by its style and substiinco, 
appeared to be the work of a new speech-maker.” Never was a vihil change' 
of policy more boldly indicated. It declared that the succour and preserva- 
tion of America “demand resolutions of vigoxir and dispatch.” That, for a 
firm defence at home, “a national militia may in time become one good 
resource.” “Rel 3 dng with pleasure on the spirit and zeal of my people,” 
said the king, “the body of my electoral troops, which I ordered liithcr at the 
desire of my parliament, I have directed to return to my dominions in 
Germany.” Finally, his majesty said, “ Unprosperous events of war m the 
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Mediterranean have drawn from my subjects signal proofs how dearly they 
tender my honour and that of my crown.” To recommend a militia, which his 
majesty had always ridiculed; to trust to the British people for the defence 
of their coimtry, instead of trusting to the Hessians and Hanoverians; to 
call uncourtly addresses and popular clamour signal proofs of affection — 
these were indeed evidences of a new speech-maker. “ The king,” says Walde- 
grave, “in common conversation made a frank declaration of his real senti- 
ments.” A spurious speech had been circulated in town and country. This 
production was burned by the common hangman, and the printer was ordered 
to be prosecuted. George, who sometimes displayed a quaint sarcastic 
humour, “ hoped the man’s punishment would be of the mildest sort, because 
he had read both speeches, and, as far as he understood either of them, he 
liked the spurious speech better than his own.” 

The electoral troops were sent home. A Militia Bill was now passed, 
although a similar bill had been rejected in the previous session. Under this 
act thirty-two thousand men were to be called out in England and Wales. 
The measure was received with popular approbation, imtil it began to inter- 
fere with individual ease and freedom. The Protestant dissenters in London 
and the provinces remonstrated against the possible insertion of a clause in 
the bill that the militia might be exercised on Sundays; but the notion, 
although it did not appear to excite any displeasure amongst the clergy of the 
established church, was very wisely given up. Eeinforcements were sent to 
the earl of Loudoun, who now commanded in America. The regular army 
had been increased to forty-five thousand men; and Pitt, at this time, adopted 
the TOlitic suggestion made by Duncan Forbes in 1738 that the Highlanders 
should be enlisted in the service of the state, instead of being prompted to 
disaffection by needy chiefs. Two Highland regiments were raised, the 
command of one being given to Simon Fraser, son of Lord Lovat; of the 
other to Archibald Montgomery, brother of Lord Eglington. Twenty years 
afterwards, in one of his great speeches, in wMch Chatham urged conciliation 
towards “our brethren in America,” he looked back upon the success of this 
first measure of his bold statemanship: “I remember, after an uimatural 
rebellion had been extinguished in the northern parts of this island, that I 
employed these very rebels in the service and defence of their country. They 
were reclaimed by this means; they fought our battles; they cheerfully bled 
in defence of those liberties which they attempted to overthrow but a few 
years before.” 

As the war minister of George II, Mr. Pitt had to modify some of his 
former opinions with regard to continental alliances. He brought down a 
message from the king on the 17th of February, to ask from his faithful 
commons that they would assist his majesty in maintaining an army of obser- 
vation to protect his electoral dominions, and to fulfil his engagements with 
his good ally the king of Prussia. This was the first day that Pitt had entered 
the house of commons since Ms accession to office. PGs appearance there 
had been delayed by continual illness. He followed this demonstration of 
his individual opinions, by moving a grant of £200,000 in compliance with 
the message. Pox twitted his rivm with a saying of the previous year, that 
“German measures would be a mill-stone about the neck of the minister.” 
Yet Pitt was not inconsisteit in proposing this measure. He had told Lord 
Hardwicke, in September, 1766, that he thought that “regard ought to be 
had to Hanover, if it shomd be attacked on our account.” Lord Mahon has 
very justly defended Pitt against the sneer of Fox. “The French were pre- 
paring to mvade the electorate, not from any injury, real or pretended, which 
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the electorate had done them, but notoriously and avowedly as a side-blow 
a^inst George II — as a retaliation for the measures which his majesty had 
adopted in Britirii America.” Hanover was about to be attacked on the 
British account. Walpole, with reference to the Prussian subsidy, bitterly 
remarks, “ One cannot say which was most ridic\ilous — the richest prince in 
Europe [Frederick] begging alms for his own country, or the great foe of that 
county [George] becoming its mendicant almoner.” Frederick of Pruss^ 
commissioned the British envoy to express his thanks to Mr. Pitt for his 
speech of the 18th of February; and to inform him that he regarded the 
resolutions of parliament as the strongest assurances that can be given of the 
favourable and friendlv disposition of the British nation towards him. Pitt, 
in his reply, expressed his “sentiments of veneration and zeal for a prince, 
who stands the unshaken bulwark of Europe, against the most powerful and 
malignant confederacy that ever yet has threatened tbe independence of 
mankind.” 

THE FATE OP ADMIRAL BTNG 

Amongst the difficult questions which the recently formed adnunistration 
had to deal with was that of the fate of Admiral Byng.* His court-martial 
was held at Portsmouth, presided over by Admirm Smith, an illegitimate 
brother of llbrd Lyttleton; it began in December, 1756, and continued 
through great part of January. Besides his defence before bis judges, the 
admiral tod published a statement in his vindication. Thus far he certainly 
succeeded in proving that many and flagitious arts had been employed to 
blacken him. It was shown how his own letters and reports to the admiralty 
had been garbled and perverted before they were allowed to appear in the 
gazettes, so as to give some colour to the charge of cowardice; thus the words 
^making the best of my way to Gibraltar” were substituted for the passage, 
“making my way to cover Gibraltar.” Before the court-martial many wit- 
nesses were examined on both sides. 

Towards the close of the proceedings an express was despatched to the 
admiralty in London to inquire, on the part of the officers of the court, whether 
they were at liberty to mitigate an article of war on which they had doubts. 
They were answered in the negative. Their doubts related to the twelfth 
of the articles, which had been new-modelled some years before, and which, 
to strike the ^eater terror into remiss or careless officers, left no alternative 
but death as the punishment on neglect of duty. Thus confined to the rig- 
orous bounds of the law, the court-martial framed their sentence, fully acquit- 
ting the admiral either of treachery or of cowardice, but declaring that in their 
unanimous opinion he had not done his utmost, either to relieve St. Philip’s 
Castle or to defeat the French fleet. They therefore pronounced ttot he fell 
under part of the twelfth article, and, as the law required, adjudged him to 
be shot to death. But with the same unanimity the court declaim that, on 
weighing all the circumstances of the case, they most earnestly recommended 
him as a proper object of mercy to the crown. 

The admiral’s conduct during his imprisonment had, on some points, 
appeared ill-judged and froward, but was throughout manly and fiim. When 
one of his friends was endeavouring to inform him, by degrees, of his sentence, 
and dropping a hint of ill-news, Byng started, and exclaimed, “What! they 
have not put a slur on me, have they?” — apprehending that they had con- 
demned him for cowardice. On being assured ttot they had not, his comiten- 
anee at once resumed its serenity, and he wont with the utmost nalmnefifi and 
composure to hear the sentence of his death pronounced. 
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At tills crisis the conduct of Pitt appears in no small degree deserving of 
honour and respect. He saw the tide of popular opinion running decidedly 
and strongly against Byng. And it was on popular opinion only that Pitt 
himself leaned for support. He could not trust to dexterous cabals, like 
Pox, nor to royal favour, as once did Granville, nor to patronage of boroughs, 
like Newcastle. Yet this public feeling, which alone had borne him to office, 
which alone could maintain him in office, he now, when he deemed justice at 
stake, deliberately confronted and withstood. He openly declared in the 
house of commons his wish that the king’s prerogative might be exerted in 
mitigation of the sentence, adding that he thought more good would come 
from mercy than from rigour. To his majesty in private Pitt detailed what- 
ever other relenting indications had, though timidly, appeared in the debate, 
and said that the house of commons wished to see the admiral pardoned. 
“Sir,” replied the king, “you have taught me to look for the sense of my 
subjects m another place than m the house of commons.” 

The royal ear had been, however, prepossessed by other advisers, and 
remained deaf to all arguments for the mitigation of the sentence. His maj- 
esty appears to have entertained the opinion — in common with a largo 
majority of his subjects at the time — that some rigorous example was 
required for the future discipline of the navy. One of Voltaire’s tales has well 
portrayed this prevailing idea, when he makes his imaginary traveller land 
at Portsmouth, and witness the execution of an admiral who is shot, as he 
is told, on purpose to encourage the others! Voltaire, however, did not con- 
fine himself to satire on this subject; having received by accident from the 
duke de Richelieu a letter containing some laudatory expressions on Byng, 
he sent it over to the unfortunate admiral to be xised in his defence — an act 
of much humanity, but of no result. 

Nowhere did the admiral find more strenuous intercessors than among his 
former judges. Several of the court-martial were constantly urging the 
admiralty with entreaties that his life might be spared. One of them, Cap- 
tain Au^stus Keppel (famous in after years as admiral and lord), authorised 
Horace Walpole the younger, and he in his turn authorised Sir Francis Dash- 
wood, to declare to the house of commons tiiat Keppel and some of his brethren 
desired a bill to absolve them from their oath of secrecy, as they had some- 
thing of weight to say in relation to their sentence. Keppel was himself a 
member of the house, but too basliful to ^eak in public. Bem§, however, 
gmerally called upon to rise and explain liimself, after Sir Francis’ commu- 
nication, he again expressed his wish, and named four other members of the 
court as concurring in it. There was hero, however, some misapprehension on 
1^ part or some treachery on theirs, since of these four, two afterwards dis- 
claimed what Keppel had alleged in their name. “ The house,” says an eye- 
witness,^ “was wondrously softened.” Next day the king sent a message, 
through Pitt, annoimcing that he had respited the admiral’s execution while 
these suggestions for disclosures were in progress. A bill to absolve the 
members of the court-martial from tlieir oath of secrecy was accordingly 
brought in by Sir Francis Dashwood, supported by Pitt, and cavilled at hy 
Fox. “Is it proper,” asked ho, “that a set of judges should go about for 
tiuree weeks, hearing solicitations from the friends of tiie prisoner, and then 
come and complain of their own sentence? ” The bill was carried rapidly and 
tumultuously by 153 against 23. But in the upper house it was treated with 
judicial accuracy and precision by two chiefs of the law — lords Hardwicko 
and Mansfield. They examined at their bar separately and on oath every 
member of the court-martial, requiring answers especiaUy to these two ques- 
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tions: “Whether you know any matter that passed previous to the sentence 
upon Admiral Byng, which may show that sentence to have been unjust?” 
And, “ Whether you know any matter that passed previous to the said sentence 
which may show that sentence to have been given through any undue practice 
or motive?” To the general surprise every member of the court-martial — 
even Keppel himself — answered both these questions in the negative. It 
thus plainly appeared that the bill owed its origin rather to kind feeling than 
to settled Judgment, and that its whole foundation had now crumbled away; 
it was accordmgly rejected by the lords, not without some expressions of 
contempt for the haste and heedlessness of the house of commons. 

No further obstacles interposed, and the completion of the tragedy was. 
fixed for the 14th of March. Byng’s whole behaviom was most manly — 
equally unaffected and undaunted. A few days before one of his friends 
standing by him said, “Which of us is tallest?” He answered, “T^y this 
ceremony? I know what it means; let the man come and measure me for my 
cofidn.” 

More than once he declared his satisfaction that at least he was 
acquitted of cowardice, and his conviction that he had acted throughout to 
the utmost of his ability. These sentiments were also expressed in a written 
paper, which he delivered to the marshal of the admiralty a few moments 
before his execution. For some time past he had been confined on board the 
Monarque in Portsmouth harbour; he now desired to be shot on the quarter- 
deck, and not in the place assigned to common malefactors. At the appointed 
hour of noon he walked forth with a firm step, and placed himself in a chair, 
refusing to kneel or allow his face to be covered, that it might be seen whether 
he betrayed the least s 3 miptom of fear. Some officers around him, however, 
represented that his looks might confuse the soldiers, and distract their aim, 
on which he subnaitted, saying, “If it will frighten them, let it be done; they 
would not frighten me.” His eyes were bound; the soldiers fired, and Byng 
feU. 

On reviewing the whole of this painful transaction it appears just to 
acknowledge that, notwithstanding the party insinuations of that time, the 
ofiffcers of the court-martial were swayed only by pure and honourable motives. 
They judged right in pronouncing that Byng did not do as much as he might 
have done for the relief of Minorca; they judged right in acquitting him both 
of treachery and cowardice. But they seem to err when they proceed to 
apply to the case of Byng the severe penalties prescribed by the twelfth 
article of war. They confound the two ideas — neglect of duty and error of 
judgment. It was not from any heedless omission tl^t the admiral had failed 
to pursue the French fleet, or to relieve the English garrison; it was from 
inferior talent and inferior energy of mind. To such deficiencies the twelfth 
article, with its penalty of death, was clearly not intended to apply. But 
further still, supposing the sentence passed, it was surely no light stain on 
the royal prerogative, or on those who wielded it, to set at nought the unan- 
imous recommendation of the judges. To deny the claim of mercy in such 
a case could scarcely be palliated even by the strongest motives of state 
policy. 

In truth, however, all sound state policy points in the opposite direc- 
tion. Whenever a disproportionate severity is applied to an involuntary 
faultj the sure result, after a short interval, is to enlist public S3nmpathy on 
the side of the sufferer, to change condemnation into pity,_ and to exalt any 
ordinary officer, who has acted to the best of his small abilities, into the fame 
of a hero and a martyr. 
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DISMISSAL AND EE-APPOINTMBNT OP PITT (1757 A.D.) 

Notwithstanding the readiness that Pitt had shown for the support of 
Hanover, he had by no means succeeded in surmoimting the aversion of the 
king. Early in 1757 his majesty sent for Lord Waldegrave, as his personal 
friend, to hear his complaints. According to Waldegrave’s own testimony 
(and there can be none higher), the king, who had a quick conception, and 
did not like to be kept long in suspense, expected that those who talked to 
him on business should come at once to the point. Now Pitt and Lord 
Temple, being orators even in familiar conversation, endeavoured to guide 
his majesty’s passions, and to convince his judgment, according to the rules 
of rhetoric. 

In the king’s own statement to Lord Waldegrave, however, a wide dis- 
tinction was made between Pitt and Temple. “The secretary,” said his 
majesty, “makes me long speeches, which, possibly, may be very fine, but 
are greatly beyond my comprehension; and his letters are affected, formal, 
and pedantic. But as to Temple, he is so disagreeable a fellow that there is no 
bearing him. When he attempts to argue he is pert, and sometimes insolent; 
when he means to be civil he is exceedingly troublesome, and in the business 
of his office he is totally ignorant.” Above all, his majostj^ resented a parallel 
with which the first lord of the admiralty had indulged him between JByng’s 
beliaviour at Minorca and the king’s own conduct at Oudenarde in 17fe, 
giving a preference to the former, and thus leaving his majesty to draw the 
inference, that if B 3 mg deserved to be shot, his royal master must deserve to 
bo hanged! — It may seem incredible that any minister, even Lord Temple, 
should be thus rash and presuming, yet the narrative of Lord Orford to that 
effect will be found substantially confirmed by Lord Waldegrave. 

Another train of events brought matters to a crisis. The king had during 
tlie winter mustered his electoral army at Hanover for the defence of his 
dominions, and to the command of that army he appointed the diie of 
Cumberland. The time for action was now close at hand, and the duke’s 
departure for his post became of pressing importance. But the duke had 
conceived a strong prejudice against Pitt as an anti-Hanoverian, and felt 
most reluctant to commence his operations with such a secreta^ of state to 
control them. He urged the king at all hazards to dismiss his ministers before 
his royal higlmoss embarked, and this importunity of a favourite son prevailed 
over all the dictates of prudence.^ 

In April, 1757, Pitt was unceremoniously dismissed, Lcgge and the Gren- 
villes resigned of course, and Fox regained the ascendant. But petitions were 
poured in from aU quarters, and file national feeling in favour of Pitt was 
so unequivocally manifested that Fox would not venture to resist it. Pitt 
and Le^e therefore resumed their stations, Newcastle became once more the 
nominal chief, and Fox obtained the lucrative post of paymaster of the forces 
(June 29th). All opposition in parliament was now at an end, and Pitt had 
the entire conduct of the war, and thus commenced an administration one of 
the most brilliant in English annals. 

It almost amazes one to read in the contemporary memoirs and letters, 
of the degree of despondency and dejection to which the public mind had 
been reduced by the late untoward events of the war. Lord Chesterfield thus 
describes the state of affairs at this time: “Whoever is in, or whoever is out, 
I am sure that wo are undone both at home and abroad; at home by our 
increasing debt and expenses; abroad by our ill-luck and incapacity. The 
king of Prussia, the only ally we had in the world, is now I fear h&rs de combat 
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[he had just been defeated by the Austrians at Kolin] ; Hanover I look upon to 
be by this time in the same state with Saxony, the fatal consequence of which 
is but too obvious. The French are masters to do what they please in Ame3> 
ica. We are no longer a nation; I never yet saw so dreadful a prospect.” On 
the other hand it is cheering to behold the ma^c influence of genius and high- 
toned ambition and public spirit. At the voice of Pitt despondency fled and 
hope and zeal revived. Money was liberally contributed^ for the confidence 
in the minister was unbounded. Expeditions were judiciously planned, and 
officers were selected for command fmm merit, and not from family or par- 
liamentary interest, and success in consequence crowned their efforts. 

This happy condition of things could not, however, be brought about all at 
once. It took some time to renovate and regulate the machme of war. Mr. 
Pitt was also too much attached to the absurd system of seeking to injure 
France by descents on her coasts, and his operations in this way_ proved utterly 
unsuccessful. A powerful expedition sent in September against Rochefort, 
under Sir Edward Hawke and Sir John Mordaunt, proved a total failure. The 
chief blame was laid on the general, but a court-noartial acquitted him. In 
Germany, meantime, the duke of Cumberland, at the head of forty thousand 
Hessians, Hanoverians, and Brunswickers, being hemmed in by the French 
between the sea and the rivers Elbe and Weser, actually capitulatal at Closter- 
Seven, and the dectorate was thus given up to the Frencn. In America the 
marquis de Montcalm, governor of Canada, had taken Fort William Hen^, 
on the shore of Lake George, and thus obtained the command of the entire 
range of the lakes. 

The following year (1758) the tide of war began to turn in favour of Eng- 
land. Admiral Boscawen and General Amherst took the island of Cape 
Breton in America. On the coast of Africa the French settlements at the 
Sene^ and Goree were also reduced. Another of those expeditions to which 
Mr. Pitt was so much attached was sent to the north coast of France. It 
landed at Concale, whence it advanced to St. Malo, where it destroyed the 
shipping and naval stores; but as the enemy was coUecting a large force, the 
troops were re-embarked, and the fleet moved on to Cherbourg. A hard gale 
which came on prevented their landing at that place, and the expedition 
returned to St. Helens. These expeditions, in which the cost was great and 
the dam^ done to the enemy triflmg, were not unaptly styled “A scheme to 
break windows with guineas.” 

VICTOHIES IN AMEEICA, IN INDIi, AND ON THE SEA (1759 A.D.) 

The year 1759 is one of the most glorious in the naval and military annals 
of England. Admiral Boscawen, who commanded in the Mediterranean, 
where he was blockading the port of Toulon, being obliged to retire to Gib- 
raltar for water and repairs, the Toulon fleet, under M. de la Clue came out 
with the hope of being able to pass the straits. They succeeded in their 
object; but they were descried off the coast of Barbary; and Boscawen, 
though he did not hear of it till seven in the evening and most of his ships had 
their topmasts struck and sails unbent, by great exertions got to sea by ten 
that night. Next day (August 10th) he came up with them and took one 
ship, and the following day, off the bay of Lagos, he destroyed the admiral’s 
ship, the Oceon, and three others. 

In this year also was fought (August 1st) the great battle of Minden, in 
which tlM Erglish infantry covered themselves with glory, while the blame 
of the victory’s not being more complete was laid on the inactivity of Lord 
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Geo]^e Sackville who commanded the cavalry of the right wing. By sentence 
of a court-martial in the following year this officer was dismissed the service, 
and his name was struck out of the list of privy-councillors.« 

When the English minister cast his eyes on the condition of Canada, the 
prospect would Imve been disheartening to anyone but himself. In all the 
essentials of power the enemy had an incontestable superiority. A fortress 
at the Fall of Niagara was garrisoned by six hundred French. Lake Champlain 
was commanded by their small sloops of war, and Quebec itself was a position 
of great natural advantages, and strengthened with all the art of the engineer. 
The defenders were trained soldiers, assisted by militia and native Indians, 
and amounted to upwards of ten thousand men. But while the great blow 
was preparing under the suggestions of Pitt himself, the indomitable energy 
of the English character was shown in the achievements of the local com- 
manders. Every place was ransacked for aid, and possession taken of every 
spot of vantage ground. Indians were eng^ed on the English side as numer- 
ously as on the French, and the two civnised nations of Europe had equal 
cause to be ashamed of the barbarity of their savage allies, l^ile General 
Amherst launched vessels, built in the roughest way, upon Lake Champlain, 
and destroyed the French flotilla. Sir William Johnstone, a civilian with an 
innate genius for war, succeeded, after a severe eng^ement, in capturing the 
citadel of Niagara. All further outrage on the British colonies was rendered 
impossible by the destruction of the French superiority on those inland seas; 
and when the way was cleared by these successes, and only the great castle of 
Quebec dominated over the colony, Wolfe made his appearance on the Isle of 
Orleans a little below the city, and interrupted the conoimumcations of the 
garrison by occupying the St. Lawrence. Montcalm, the French comnoand- 
ant, was equ^ to the occasion, and kept constant watch on the proceedings 
of his enterprising assailant. Wolfe moved up the river, and failed in making 
a lodgment on the shore; but his attention had been attracted by a steep 
bank rising from the water’s edge to the level platform above, which had 
evidently been considered so impracticable that it was left undefended by 
outpost or rampart. Orders were given to get the boats all ready to float 
down the stream, and embarking his whole force in a very dark night, the an- 
chors were lifted, and the flotilla noiselessly glided down. A rush was made 
up the precipice when they landed, and, following closely with the noain body 
of his forces, Wolfe found himself, at break of day on the 12th of September, 
in possession of the Hoists of Abraham, in rear of the least dofendeu portion 
of the town. 

Montcalm, thus out-generaUed, resolved to fight, and if cour^ and num- 
bers could avail, he had every prospect of success. Wolfe, during that dark 
voya^ to the landing place, liad repeated in a whisper to his officers Gray’s 
beautiful EUgy in a Country Churchyard, then recently published; and 
the choice of the poem was afterwards rememl^red as ominous of his approach- 
ing fate. He had dwelt particularly, we may suppose, on the line, “The 
paths of glory lead but to the grave”; for if death and defeat had been the 
result of his attempt, they would only have realised the forebodings contained 
in a letter he wrote to the minister describing the difficulties of his position. 
When the depression which had seized the public on this intelligence was 
relieved by the arrival of the next dispatch announcing the battle of Abraham, 
the capture of Quebec, and the submission of many of the French occupants 
of Canada, the joy was universal, and the hero's name was on ever 3 r lip. Par- 
ticulars were inquired into, and the triumph of the people rose higher than 
ever when they heard the last words of their favourite soldier. He had been 
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wounded in the breast, and was lying bleeding on the ground. An officer 
near him said, “They run, sir; they run!” Wolfe raised his head, and asked 
curiously, “Who run?” “The French.” “Thank God! I die content,” was 
the reply, and in a few minutes he died. His gallant rival, Montcahn, was 
also carried morMy wounded from the field. When he was told he had no 
chance of surviving, he said, “ So much the better; I dhall not see the fall of 
Quebec.” But the fall of Quebec was but the prelude to greater triumphs. 
The whole Engli^ force was directed on the town of Montreal. It was sur- 
rounded on all sides; and the governor, with too much generosity to waste 
hw comrades’ lives, capitulated to Lord Amherst. France was without a 
citadel or a soldier in North America, and Canada became thenceforth a 
possession of the British crown. No pang of humiliation embittered the 
transference of the French to their new king. Their civil and rdigious rights 
were secured. They became fellow-citizens, and not a conquered colony. As 
if to mark that their connection is one of equity and not force, a tall column 
is erected in one of the public squares of Quebec with the simple words in- 
scribed on it — “Wolfe. Montcalm.” 

Another young man had risen in India to be the avenger of the wrongs 
suffered by the English residents in Calcutta, whom the tyrannical ruler of 
that country had immured in the Black Hole till ordy a few survived. Clive’s 
great battle of Plassy was atoost contemporaneous with Pitt’s appointment 
to office; and victories in Hindostan were responded to by triumphs in other 
parts of the world. Cherbovu^ was taken and destroyed. The French settle- 
ments on the African coast were seized. In the intervals of his own triumphs, 
the minister listened to the joy-bells ringing for the successes of his German 
ally. He pleased the king by breaking the humiliating convention which 
the duke of Cumberland had enterfed into at Closter-Seven, and taking the 
Hanoverian troops again into his pay. England and Prussia defied the whole 
world; and mth a kmg so indomitable as Frederick, and a minister so high- 
spirited as Pitt, eventual defeat or lengthened despondency was impossible.^ 

Parliament was opened by commission on the 13th of November. Peace 
was talked of; but it was urged that such supplies should be given as would 
enable his majesty “to sustain and press, with effect, all our extensive operas 
tions against the enemy.” In the course of the session fifteen millions and a 
half was voted for supplies — an enormous sum by comparison with the esti- 
mates of previous years of war. Pitt on the 20th moved that a public monu- 
ment should be erected to the memory of General Wolfe. He moved aJk) 
the thanks of the house to the generals and admirals, whose merit, he said, 
had equalled those who have oeaten armadas — “May I anticipate?” cried 
he, “those who vM beat armadas.” At the hour at which Pitt used this 
remarkable expression, a naval battle was being fought, which made his antici- 
pation look like some mysterious S 5 mpathy which outran the ordinary means 
of intelligence — the “shadows before” which a sanguine mind sees in “com- 
ing events.” Admiral Hawke was driven by the equinoctial gaies from his 
blockade of Brest. Conflans, the French admiral, came out with twenty-one 
ships of the line and four frigates. Admiral Duff was off Quiberon Bay with 
his squadron; and Confians hoped to attack him before Hawke could come 
to the rescue; But Hawke did return; and then Conflans hurried to the 
mouth of the Vilaine^ — fancying himself secure amidst the rocks and shoals 
on that riiore to wluch the Britons sailed to the aid of the Veneti. The 
danger of a searfight in such a perilous navigation had no terrors for Hawke. 
The pilot pointed out the d^ger. “Lay me alongside the French admiral,” 
was Hawke’s reply to the pilot’s remonstrance. “Youitove done your duty, 
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but now obey my orders.” The fight went on till night whilst a tempest was 
raging. Signal guns of vessels in distress were heard on every side. When 
the morning came, two British ships were found to be stranded, but their 
crews were saved. Four of the French fleet had been sunk, amongst which 
was the admiral’s ship. Two had struck. The rest had fled up the Vilaine. 
This final victory put an end to all those apprehensions of a descent upon 
England, which prevailed before Pitt had infused his spirit into commanders 
by land and sea. The French admiral, Thurot, was to have co-operated with 
Conflans in an attempt at invasion. He landed in the north of Ireland; 
attacked Carrickfer^, which was bravely defended by seventy-two men; 
and then went again to sea, having 
plundered the town, and carried off the 
mayor and three other inhabitants as 
his prisoners. 

It was the determination to be- 
lieve nothing impossible to a strong 
will, and to think no loss irretriev- 
able, which sustained Frederick of 
Prussia through the reveises of 1759 
— the most disastrous of all his cam- 
paigns. The defeat by the Russians 
at Kunersdorf would have annihilated 
a less resolute man. But he rallied; 
and he fought through another year of 
chequered fortune, during which his 
own territories suffered the extremities 
of misery, to win the two victories of 
Legnitz and of Torgau. 

DEATH OP GBOEQE 11 (1760 A.D.) 

The year 1760 was not a year of 
excitement to the English people. The 
war went on; but even the defence 
of the conjiuests of 1759 required no 

g reat exertions. Quebec was besieged; a cobnb» ©» sx. pato’s 

ut the besiegers were compelled to 

retire, when an English fleet appeared in the St. Lawrence. There was 
little domestic agitation, except a ministerial difference with the court, which 
somewhat detracts from the aignity of Pitt, in his exhibition of contempt for 
tliat influence which prevented his brother-in-law, Earl Temple, from obtaining 
the Garter. Parliament had little more to do than vote supphes. “ Success,” 
said Pitt, “had produced unanimity, not unanimity success.” A sudden 
event came, destined in a short time to change the whole aspect of affairs — 
to involve England once again in political contests more to be dreaded than 
the ordinary course of party warfare — more to be dreaded, because other 
leaders appeared than those of parliaxne:^ and the representatives of the 
people were not on the popular side. The reign of George II came sud- 
denly to a close on the 25th of October. The king had risen at his usual 
hour of six: had taken his cup of chocolate; and h^ been left alone by his 
attendants. A noise as of a heavy fall was heard; then a groan. The old 
man lay on the ground, and never spoke more. The ri^t ventricle of his 
heart had burst.* 
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ESTIMATES OP GEOEGE II 

“Whea George II. died ia 1760,” says Gardiner, “te left behind him a 
settled understanding that the monarchy •was one of the least of the forces 
by which the policy of the country was directed. To this end he had 
contributed much by his disregard of English opinion in 1743 ; but it may 
fairly be added that, but for his readiness to give way to irresistible adver- 
saries, the struggle might have been far more bitter and severe than it was. 
Of the connection between Hanover and England in this reign two memorials 
remain more pleasant to contemplate than the records of parliamentary 
and ministerim intrigues. With the support of George IL, amidst the 
derision of the English fashionable world, the Hanoverian Handel produced 
in England those masterpieces which have given delight to millions, whilst 
the foundation of the university of Gkittingen by the same king opened 
a door through which English political ideas afterwards penetrated into 
Germany.” 

Lecky,“ in summarising the character of George IL, quotes with 
approval the remark of Chatham in the succeeding reign : “ The late good 
old king had something of humanity, and amongst many other royal virtues 
he possessed justice, truth, and sincerity in an eminent degree.” Many a 
greater man lacks so good an epitaph.® 




CHAPTEE XV 

THIRTY YEARS OF GEORGE THE THIRD 

[1760-1791 A*D.] 

George HI — ^hose reign, including tlio years of regency, proved to bo 
tbe longest and tlxe most eventful in the EngUsh annals — was, at the time of 
bis accession, twenty-two years of age. His figure was tall and strongly built ; 
bis countenance open and engaMng. A heartfelt and unaffected Christian 
piety formed tbe foundation of liis character. In tbe private and domestic 
virtues few mon, and certainly no monarch, ever excelled him. But bis 
manner in conversation did great injustice to bis eudowmonts. His rapid 
utterance and frequent reiteration of trivial phrases — bis unceasing “What I 
What T' and “Hey I Ileyr*— gave him an aspect of shallowness to mere 
superficial observers, and obscured {literary subjects apart) the clear good 
sense, tbe sterling judgment within. Thus also bis own style in writing was 
not always strictly grammatical, but always earnest, plain, and to tbe point. 

To tbe exalted duties of bis station be devoted himself with conscientious and 
constant attention. At all times, and under all vicissitudes — whether in victory 
or in disaster— whether counselled by ministers of bis own cbolco, or in the 
bands of a party be abhorred— be was most truly and emphatically an honest 
man. — STAiraoPB, ^ 

The young prince of Wales— henceforth King George III— was riding with 
Lord Bute in the neighbourhood of Zew, when a groom first brought him the 
hasty tidings of his grandfather’s decease. Ere long the groom was followed 
by Pitt as secretary of state. His majesty, after returning to Kew, proceeded 
to Carlton house, the residence of the princess dowager, to meet the privy 
council and, according to ancient form, read to them a short address, which he 
liad directed Bute to prepare. Next morning he was proclaimed in London 
with the usual solemnities. On those and the ensuing days the demeanour of 
tlie young monarch was generally and justly extolled. He seemed neither 
elated, nor yet abashed and perplexed, by his sudden accession; all he said or 
did was calm and equable, full of graciousness and goodness. Ihe address to 
his council was well and feelingly delivered, and he dismissed the guards on 
himself to wait on his grandfather’s body. “He has behaved throughout,” 
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says Horace Walpole, a critic of no courtly temper, “with the greatest pro- 
priety, dignity, and decency.” 

From the first moment of the new reign the ascendancy of Bute had been 
foreseen and foretold. Only a few days afterwards a hand-bill was afi&xed to 
the royal exchange, with these words: “No petticoat government— no 
Scotch favourite — ^no Lord George Sackville!” Of the second of these sur- 
mises confirmation was not, indeed, slow in coming. On the next morning 
but one after his accession the king directed that his brother, Edward duke of 
York, and his groom of the stole. Lord Bute, should be sworn of the privy 
coimcil; and Bute appears henceforward to have been consulted on aU. the 
principal affairs. The quick-eyed tribe of courtiers at once perceived that 
this was the channel through which the royal favours would most probably 
flow, and to which their own applications would most wisely be addressed. 

But while the king thus indulged his predilection towards the friend of his 
early years, he received all his grandfather's ministers with cordial kindness, 
and pressed them to continue in his service. Pitt declared his willingness to 
remain on the same footing as before. Newcastle, now sixty-six years of age, 
made at first a show of resignation, with a view, no doubt, of enhancing his 
importance, but as he took care to consult only such followers and expectants 
as had an interest in his stay, he did not fail to receive earnest entreaties in 
support of his real inclinations, and magnanimously consented to resume the 
treasury. 

On the 31 st of October the king highly gratified the more serious portion 
of his people by a proclamation “ for the encouragement of piety and virtue, and 
for preventing and punishing of vice, profaneness, and immorality.” Such 
proclamations are worth little more than the paper they are written on when 
not consonant to the personal conduct of the sovereign, but in this case the 
document was happily upheld by half a century of undeviating royal example. 
It was also observed, with satisfaction, that the archbishop of Canterbury, 
proud of so promising a pupil, and having no longer a Imy Yarmouth to 
encounter, had become frequent in attendance at the coirrt. 

The parliament, which had been prorogued for a few days on account of 
the demise of the Crown, was on the 18 th of November opened by the king. 
Never, it was remarked, had there been greater crowds at such a ceremony, 
nor louder acclamations. The royal speech had been drawn up by Lord 
Hardwicke, and revised by Pitt; but when complete his majesty is said to 
have added with his ovm hand a paragraph as follows : “Bom and educated 
in this country, I glory in the name of Briton; and the peculiar happiness 
of my life will ever consist in promoting the welfare of a people whose 
loyalty and warm attachment to me I consider as the greatest and most 
permanent security of my throne.” Such cordial language met with no less 
cordial responses from both houses. “What a lustre,” exclaim the lords, 
“ does it cast upon the name of Briton, when you, sir, are pleased to esteem it 
among your glories!” “We acknowledge,” say the commons, “with the live- 
liest sentiments of duty, gratitude, and exultation of mind, these most affect- 
ing and animating words.” 

In other passages his majesty’s speech professed a thorough concurrence 
in the counsels which during the last few years had guided his grandfather’s 
reign. It praised the “magnanimity and perseverance, almost l^yond exam- 
ple,” of his good brother the king of Prussia; to British victories it adverted 
in becoming terms of exultation: it declared that his majesty would have been 
happier still could he have found his kingdoms at peace; “but since,” it 
added, “the ambition, injurious encroachments, and dangerous designs of my 
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enemies rendered the war both just and necessary, I am determined to prose- 
cute this war with vigour.” In conclusion, the king expressed his delight at 
the present happy extinction of divisions, and recommended to his parlia- 
ment “unanimity.” Never was any recommendation more fully complied 
with; scarce one public difference of opinion appeared, .pother annual 
subsidy of £670,000 to the king of Prussia was proposed by Pitt, and granted 
by the house of commons. Supplies to the mprecedented amount of nearly 
£20,000,000 were cheerfully voted. The civil list for the new reign, on the 
king’s surrendering the 
branches of his heredi- 
tary revenue, was fixed 
at £800,000 a year. 

Nothing was heard in 
cither house but dutiful 
addresses and loyal con- 
gratulations. 

But, however fair and 
specious seemed the ima- 
nimity which greeted the 
new reign, it was no 
more tlum apparent. Be- 
neath that smooth sur- 
face jealousy, rancour, 
and ambition were al- 
ready beginning to stir 
and heave. A small knot 
of grasping families 
among the peers— which 
wished to be thought ex- 
clusively the friends of 
the Hanover succession, 
and which had hitherto 
looked upon court offi- 
cers, honours, and emol- 
mucnts as ahnost an 
heirloom belonging to 
themselves — viewed 
with envious eyes the 
admission of new daim- 
ants, not as involving any principle of politics, but only as contracting their 
own chances of appointment, ouch inalcontcnts found a congenial mouth- 
piece in the duke of Newcastle. 

On the other hand, the cabals of Bute were to the full as numerous and as 
crooked as Newcastle’s. It was his object to hold himself forth as the sole 
expounder of the king’s wishes and opinions — as the single and myste- 
rious high priest of the royal oracle. On the 21st of March the parliament 
was dissolved by a proclamation; and the Gazette of the same day announced 
several changes in the minis try. On the 25th of March the Gazette made 
known to the world that his majesty had been pleased to appoint the 
earl of Bute one of his secretaries of state — Holdemess being the minister 
removed. Neither Pitt nor Holdemess himself had received any notice of 
the contemplated change as to the seals until that change was matured, md 
on the very point of execution. To soften Pitt, his kin s m an, James Grenville, 
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was promoted from a lordship of the treasury to the lucrative post of cofferer 
of the household. Such a concessioa was not likely to have much weight with 
such a statesman as Pitt. It must, however, be owned that on this occasion 
he showed none of that haughty impracticability with which he has been often 
and not unjustly charged. He patiently endured the want of corifidence, 
indicated by the removal or the appointment of colleagues without his previ- 
ous Imowledge, But he was determined to allow no infringement of his pro- 
vince — to direct with full powers both the war and the negotiations — and to 
resign his office sooner th^ sacrifice his judgment. 

THE king’s MAKRIAGE AND CORONATION (1761 A,D.) 

On the 8th of July an extraordinary privy council was held; all the mem- 
bers in or near town having been summoned, without distinction of office or 
of party, to meet, as was declared, "on the most urgent and important busi- 
ness.” The object, it was concluded on all sides (so carefully had the secret 
been kept), was to ratify or reject the treaty with France. It proved — to 
declare a oueen. His majesty announced to the council his intended marriage 
with Charlotte, second sister of the duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, a house of 
ancient lineage and of tried Protestant principles. Of the princess herself, 
who was scarcely seventeen, and not remarkable for beauty, little as yet was 
or could be known. The character of this princess in after life — as queen 
consort of England for fifty-seven years — confirmed the soundness of the judg- 
ment which had raised her to that rank. An ever present, yet unostentatious 
piety; to the king an affectionate reverence; to her children an unremitting 
care, prudence, economy, good sense, and good temper — ^were amongst her 
excellent qualities. Pure and above all reproach in her own domestic life, 
she knew how to enforce at her court the virtues, or, at the very least the 
semblance of the virtues, which she practised. To no other woman, probably, 
had the cause of good morals in England ever owed so deep an obligation. 

The form of announcement to the privy council having been duly gone 
through at St. James’, Earl Harcourt was despatched to Strelitz on another 
form — a public demand of the princess in marriage. The duchesses of 
Ancaster and Hamilton and the countess of Effingham, were likewise sent over 
to attend upon the person of their future sovereign. A royal yacht, the Oaro- 
lina, was appointed to convey her, its name being first with much solemnity, 
and in the presence of all the lords of the admiralty, altered to the Charlotte; 
and the fleet that was to serve as escort was commanded by Anson hhnself. 
The contract of marriage having been signed in state, the princess proceeded 
on her journey amidst great public rejoicings in the towns of Mecklenburg 
and Hanover, until Cuxliaven, where her highness embarked for England. 
At length on the 6th of September, and at Harwich, ^e set foot on English 
ground. On the 8th she arrived at St. James’. The king met her in the gar- 
den, and when she would have fallen at his feet prevented and embraced her. 
That same afternoon they were married in the chapel royal by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. On the ensuing day their majesties held a crowded drawing- 
room, and gave a splendid b^. Horace Walpole, who was present, thus 
describes her: “She is not tall, nor a beauty; pale, and very thin; but looks 
sensible, and is genteel.” And in another letter he adds: “She has done 
nothing but with good-humour and cheerfulness. She talks a great deal; is 
easy, civil, and not disconcerted. Her French is tolerable.” 

The coronation of both their majesties followed on the 22nd of September. 
Never had there been greater eagerness among all classes of the ^ople to 
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behold the gorgeous pageant. Thus the platform from St. Margaret’s round- 
house to the church door, which at Geoige II’s coronation had been let for 
£40, produced at this no less than £2,400. Thus, also, any disguise, however 
humble, was readily assumed as a passport of admission. A gentleman present 
writes as follows to his friend in the country: “I should t^ you that a rank 
of foot-soldiers was placed on each side within the platform; and it was 
not a little surprising to see the officers familiarly conversing, and walking 
arm-ia-arm with many of them, till we were let into the secret — that they 
were gentlemen who had put on the dresses of common soldiers.” It has been 
said— a rumour which we are not able either to confirm or to deny — that, 
mingled among the spectators, in another disguise, stood the iU-fated pre- 
tender to that day’s honours — Charles Edward Stuart. The solemn rite in 
Westmmster abbey, and the stately banquet in Westminster hall — when a 
Dymoke, clad in full armour, and mounted on the same white horse which 
George 11 had ridden at Dettingen, asserted, as champion, the king’s right 
against all gainsayers, and flung down his iron gaimtlet in defiance — were 
equally admired for their magnificence.^ 

THE KETIRBMENT OP PITT (1761 A.D.) 

Meantime the war was stiU prosecuted. An expedition under Commodore 
Kcppcl and General Hodgson succeeded in taking the ide of Belleisle on the 
coast of Brittany (June 7th). The island of Dominica in the West Ihdies was 
also reduced. 

France had hitherto been a great sufferer by the war; for die made no 
progress in Germany, she liad lost her colonies, and her commerce had nearly 
been destroyed. She was therefore anxious for a peace with England, and a 
treaty for that purpose was entered on; but as she required that England 
should abandon the king of Prussia and make certain concessions to Spain, 
Mr. Pitt spumed at the proposals. A treaty, named the Family Compact, had 
been secretly arranged between the courts of Versailles and Madrid, where 
Charles III (late king of Naples, and the ablest monarch that Spain has jpos- 
sessed since the days of Philip II) now reigned. It was signed at this time; 
and Pitt, who, it is said, had procured secret information of its contents, 
which were hostile to England, proposed in the council to recall the British 
amba.ssador from Madrid and to send a fleet to intercept the SpanMi galleons; 
but the majority of the council rejected the measure, affecting to regard it as 
contrary to good policy and to justice and honour. Finding he could not pre- 
vail on them, the haughty minister exclaimed, “I was called to the adminis- 
tration by the voice of the people: to them I have always considered myself 
accountable for my conduct; and therefore I cannot remain in a situation 
which makes me responsible for measures I am no longer allowod to guide.” 
Lord Granville, the president of the council, made a dignified and sensible 
reply.® 

Pitt, adhering to his first opinion, and having delivered his reasons in 
writing, on the 6th of October resigned his office. In this course he was 
followed by Lord Temple. When on the same day he waited on his sov- 
ereign to give up the seals, he found the demeanour of the young king most 
kind and gmcious. His majesty expressed his concern at the loss of so able a 
servant, and offered him any reward in the power of the crown to bestow, but 
declared that his own judgment was adverse to the sudden declaration of war, 
adding that if even his cabinet had been unanimous for it he should have felt 
the greatest difficulty in consenting. Pitt, who appears to have anticipated a 
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different reception, was deeply touched by the king’s cordiality of manner and 
expression. “I confess, sir,” said he, “I had but too much reason to expect 
your majesty’s displeasure. I did not come prepared for this exceeding 
goodness. Pardon me, sir; it overpowers, it oppresses me.” And he burst 
into tears. 

Such then was the close of Pitt’s justly renowned administration. Even 
amidst the full blaze of its glory there arose some murmurs at its vast expense 
— the only objection of any weight, it seems, that has ever been urged against 
it. Yet, as a direwd observer writes at the time, “ It has cost us a great deal, 
it is true, but then we have had success and honour for our money. Before 
Mr. Pitt came in we spent vast sums only to purchase disgrace and infamy.” 


THE ASCENDENC3T OF BUTE 

The retirement of Pitt from the administration left a complete and undis- 
puted ascendency to Bute. It was now his lordship’s object to strengthen 
himself by large and powerful connections. The privy seal was kept in reserve 
for the duke of Bedford, while the seals of secreta^ were bestowed upon the 
earl of Egremont, who had been intended for plenipotentia^ at the congress 
of Augsburg, but who was chiefly remarkable as the son of Sir William Wynd- 
ham. 

But the most pressing object with Lord Bute was to avert or soften the 
resentment which the remove of the great commoner might probably excite 
in the nation. Under these circumstances, on the very day after Pitt’s resig- 
nation, Bute addressed a letter to him by the king’s commands, declaring that 
his majesty was desiroxis, nay, “impatient,” to confer on him some mark of 
his royal favour. His majesty, continued Bute, requests some insight into 
Mr. Pitt’s own views and wishes, and meanwhile proposes to him either the 
government of Canada, combined with residence .in England, and a salary of 
£5,000 a year, or the chancellorship of the duchy of Lancaster, with as much 
of emolument and nearly as little of business. The reply of Pitt — after a 
profufflon of obsequious thanks — states himself “too proud to receive any 
mark of the king’s countenance and favour, but, above all, doubly happy 
could I see those dearer to me than myself comprehended in that monument 
of royal approbation and goodness with which his majesty shall condescend 
to distinguMi me.” In compliance with the hint thus given a peer^ was 
conferred on Lady Hester, by the title of Baroness Chatham, with remainder to 
her issue male, and a pension of £3,000 a year was granted to Pitt for three 
lives: namely, his own. Lady Chatham’s, and their eldest son’s. 

The bestowal of the title and the penaon on the retiring minister fully 
attained the object which Lord Bute had in view. He was enabled in the 
same GaaeUe to insert, first the resignation, next the honours and rewards, and, 
lastly, a despatch from the earl of Bristol, stating at large the favourable and 
pacific assurances of the Spanish court. “These,” says Burke, “were the 
barriers that were opposed against that torrent of popmar rage which it was 
apprehended would proceed from this resignation. And the truth is, they 
answered their end perfectly; this torrent for some time was beaten back, 
almost diverted into an opposite course.” 

On the 3d of November the new parliament met. The king’s speech on 
opening the session was nearly in the same strain as those former speeches 
which Pitt had drawn; like them it promised a vigorous prosecution of the 
war; like them it praised the “magnanimity and abuity” of the king of Prus- 
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sia. How far Lord Bute was in earnest when framing these expressions will 
presently be seen. Meanwhile the turn of the debates afforded Pitt several 
opportunities to explain or vindicate his recent course of policy. He spoke 
with unwonted temper and moderation, defending his own conduct without 
arraigning that of nis former colleagues. If, as some detractors allege, his 
harangues at this time were inflammatory, they were so from the force of his 
topics, and not from the violence of his language. 

Notwithstanding tlie eloquence and the popularity of Pitt, it appears that 
he had at this time but few parliamentary followers. On a motion to produce 
the papers respecting the Spanish negotiation so scanty were his numbers 
that he could not venture a division. 

WAB WITH SPAIN (176a-1763 A.D.) 

During this time the progress of the Spanish negotiations had been pre- 
cisely such as Pitt had foreseen and foretold. On the 21st of September Lord 
Bristol announced to the secretary of state that the fata had safely anchored 
in the bay of Cadiz; and on the 2nd of November he adds: “Two ships have 
lately arrived at Cadiz with very extraordinary rich cargoes from the West 
Indies, so that all the wealth that was expected from Spanish America is now 
safe in Old Spain.” In that very same despatch of the 2nd of November the 
ambassador has to report a “surprising change in General Wall’s discourse,” 
and “haughty language now held oy this court, so different from all the former 
professions.” It now became evident, even to Lord Bristol’s apprehension, 
that the Spaniards had been pacific only while awaiting and expecting their 
resources for war. The claims of Spain upon England were urged anew in the 
most peremptory terms, while the request of the court of London for some 
information or explanation respecting the rumoured Family Compact was met 
with a positive refusal. Further notes or further interviews served only to 
widen the breach. Before the dose of the year the earl of Bristol received 
orders to leave Madrid, and the count de F^entes orders to leave London. 
All hope of conciliation had vanished, and a declaration of war against Spain 
was issued on the 4th of January, 1762.*> 

A new change in the British cabinet took place in the following month, of 
May; the duke of Newcastle resigned, and Lord Bute now occupied the post 
of which he was so covetous, but for which he was utterly unfit, and became the 
prime minister. The duke of Newcastle, whose fidgety temper, vanity, jeal- 
ousy, meanness of spirit, and disregard of promises were the general topics of 
ridicule,^ had, by his great wealth, his com m and of votes in the commons, a 
certain degree of talent of his own, and the far superior abilities of his late 
brother, maintained himself in oflfice with little interruption since the year 
1724. He now retired with some dignity; for though he had greatly injured 
his private property by his zeal for the house of Brunswick, as it was termed, 
he refused a pension when offered, sa 3 dng, that “if he could be no longer per- 
mitted to serve his country, he was at least determined not to be a burden to 
it.” 

The courts of France and Spain called on the king of Portugal to break 
through all the ties of gratitude, honour, and interest, and join in the confed- 
eracy against England. On his refusal, they both declared war against him, 
and their troops invaded his kingdom at three several points. The Icing called 

P “Newcastle,” says Gardiner,^ “ was iterant and incompetent, and made himself ridicu- 
lons L>y his fussy attempts to appear energetic. He always, it was said, lost half an hour in 
the morning and spent the rest of the day in running after it.”] 
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on England for aid, wMdi was promptly afforded. Eng lisTi troops were sent 
to Portugal, where the supreme command was ^ven to the count de la Lippe- 
Buckeburg, a German prince of high military cwacter, and the invaders were 
speedily obliged to recross the frontiers. 

An expedition of considerable mamitudo, under Lord Albemarle and 
Admiral Pocock, sailed from Portsmouth on the 5th of March. Its object was 
to give a heavy blow to the Spanish commerce; and its destination was 
Havana, in the isle of Cuba, which it reached on the 5th of June. Many diffi- 
culties, from climate and from the number of the garrison, the strength of their 
defences, and the gallantry of their resistance, impeded the operations of the 
besiegers; but the abilities of the commanders, seconded by the indomitable 
spirit and courage of their men, overcame them all, and the town at length 
surrendered (August 14th). The loss to Spain was fourteen sail of the line 
and four frigates taken or destroyed in the harbour, and treasure and mer- 
chandise to the amount of £3,000,000. This was perhaps the greatest and 
richest conquest ever made by the British arms. It was not, however, the 
only loss sustained by Spain. An expedition from Madras in India, under 
Admiral Cornish and Sir William Draper, took Manila, the capital of the 
Philippine islands. AU the public property was given up to the Engliah, and 
a ransom of £800,000 was agreed to be paid for the private property. Two 
ships of the British squadron then intercepted and took the Santissima Trini- 
dad, a ship from Acapulco with a cargo worth £600,000. To add to the mis- 
fortunes of Spain, the Santa Hermione, from Peru, with treasure on board to 
the amount of £1,000,000, was captured off Cape St. Vincent. The losses 
of France this year were the islands of Martinique, Grenada, St. Lucia, Tobago, 
and St. Vincent, in the West Indies. 

These brilliant successes almost turned the head of the nation; visions of 
glory and wealth floated before the public eye; and the mercantile interest 
clamoured loudly for continuing a war by which they were great gainers. The 
ministry, however, were not so dazzled; they saw that aU the objects of the 
war were gained, the pride of the house of Bourbon was humbled, the king of 
Prussia was secured; at the same time the expense to England had been and 
would be enormous. The overtures of France for peace were tWefore reaclily 
listened to; and both parties being in earnest, the preliminaries were readfiy 
settled at Fontainebleau (November 3rd). In spite of the declamation of Mr. 
Pitt and his party, they were approved of by large majorities in both houses 
of parliament, and a treaty was finally signed at Paris (February 10th, 1763). 

By this treaty England was to retam aU Canada with Cape Breton and the 
other islands in the gulf of St. Lawrence, and Louisiana eastward of the Missis- 
sippi; in the West Indies, Dominica, St. Vincent’s, and Tobago; in Africa, 
Senegal. She was to receive back Minorca in exchange for Belleislc, and was 
secured divers advantages in India. Spain ceded to her the two Floridas, 
gave up all claim to fish on the banks of Newfoundland, and allowed the Eng- 
lish to cut logwood on the coast of Honduras. England restored aU her other 
conquests. 

England has never concluded a more honourable peace than this, and Lord 
Bute was justified in declaring that “he wished no other epitaph to be in- 
scribed on his tomb than that he was the adviser of it.” Mr. Pitt, who, great 
as he undoubtedly was, h^l too violent a lust for war, condemned it; the sel- 
fish king of Prussia exclaimed against it, as if England were bound to waste 
her blood and treasure for his aggrandisement; but history pronounces the 
Peace of Fontainebleau an honourable termination of a war which liad added 
seventy-five millions to the national debt of Great Britain. 
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BUTE IS SUCCEEDED BY GRENVILLB (1763 A.D.) 

Soon after the conclusion of the peace, Lord Bute retired from oflBce. He 
was never popular; his manners were cold and repulsive; his partiality for his 
countrymen, the Scots, was extreme; and the outcry against the peace was 
general. The passing of a bill for an excise on cider raised the clamour to its 
height. He therefore resigned a post for which he felt himself unsuited, 
alleging his preference for domestic life and literary retirement.^ 

This sudden step, it is said, took the king by surprise nearly as much as the 
people. After the first pause for wonder, men began to inquire Lord Bute’s 
motive, and according to their own prejudices or partialities assigned the most 
various — from a philosophic love of retirement down to a craven fear. 
According to some friends he had always declared that as soon as he had 
si^ed the peace, and carried through the budget, he should consider his 
objects as attained and his official life as ended. Others thought that his 
nerves had been shaken by the libels and clamours against him. 

On calmly reviewing the whole of this transaction there seems no reason to 
doubt that, according to Lord Bute’s own statement of his motives, his cool- 
ness with his colleagues and his sense of duty to his sovereign might weigh 
with him no less than the violence of his opponents. It is certain, however, 
that he did not then, nor for some time afterwards, lose his back-stairs iaflu- 
ence, nor lay aside his ambitious hopes. It is probable that he expected to 
allay the popular displeasure by a temporary retirement, and meanwhile, in 
merchants’ phrase, to cany on the same firm with other clerks. 

With Lord Bute retired both Dashwood and Fox. For the former an 
ancient barony, to which he was one of the co-heirs, was called out of abey- 
ance, and thus he became Lord le Despenccr. Fox was likewise raised to the 
upper house as Lord Hofiand — the same title which had been already be- 
stowed upon his wife. But although Lord Holland, during two more years, 
continued a placeman, it may be said of him that he had ceased to be a poli- 
tician. Henceforth, until his death m 1774, he took little or no further part in 
public affairs. In his retirement his principal pleasure was the construction of 
a fantastic villa at Kingsgate, on the coast of Thanet. 

The successor to Lord Bute proved to be George Grenville, who on the very 
day that the favourite resigned kissed hands on his appointment as both first 
lord of the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer. No one doubted that 
this choice had been made under the influence of Lord Bute, and was designed 
for the preservation of that influence. At the same time it was intimated to 
the foreign ministers that the king had now entrusted the principal direction 
of his affairs to three persons, namely, to Mr. Grenville and the secretaries of 
state, lords Egremont and Hmifax. Thus it happened that the chiefs of the 
new administration received from the public the name of the Triumvirate.^ 


THE AEFAIE OF WILKES AND THE North Briton NO XLV 

When the Grenville administration was formed, a tremendous fire was 
opened on it from the press. The most destructive battery was a periodical 
named the North Briton, conducted by John Wilkes, esquire, member for 
Aylesbury, a man of considerable talent, but profligate in character and ruined 
in fortune. He was, like almost every demagogue, strongly aristocratic in 
feeling; but being refused a lucrative post, he took up the trade of patriotism, 
and commenced a series of attacks on the persons and measures of the minis- 
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ters. Of these they took no notice, till in the forty-fifth number of his paper 
he assailed the speech from the throne (April 19, 1763), accusing the king of 
having uttered direct falsehoods. A general warrant was issued from the 
office of the secretary of state to seize the authors, printers, and publishers of 
the North Briton, and their papers, and bring them before the secretary. 
"Wilkes was accordingly taken and committed to the Tower. On his applica- 
tion to the court of common pleas for a writ of habeas corpus, it was granted, 
and Chief-Justice Pratt having decided that his privilege of parliament (which 
can only be forfeited by treason, felony, or breach of the peace) had been vio- 
lated, he was discharged. 

The attorney-general then commenced proceedings against him for a libel, 
and Wilkes, now the idol of the mob, took every mode of courting prosecution. 
The ministers, instead of leaving the courts of law to deal with him, unwisely 
brought the matter before the house of conunons, by whom number forty-five 
of the North Briton was voted to be a false, scandalous, and seditious libel 
against the king and both houses, and was ordered to be burned bjr the com- 
mon hangman. At the same time, as Wilkes had printed at a press in his own 
house a poem called an Essay on Woman, in which impiety contended with 
obscenity, and had affixed to the notes on it the name of Bishop Warburton, it 
was voted in the house of lords to address his majesty to order a prosecution 
against Mr. Wilkes for breach of privilege and for blasphemy. It was very 
injudiciously arranged that the mover should be Lord Sandwich, a man whose 
own private character was anything but immaculate. 

The question of privilege was then taken up in the house of commons; and 
in spite of the eloquence of Mr. Pitt, and in the face of the decision of tlie court 
of common pleas, it was decided by a large majority that privilege of parlia- 
ment does not extend to the case of writers and publishers of seditious libels. 
With this decision the house of lords concurred after a long debate. 

A riot took place when the attempt was made to bum the North Briton; 
and when severm of the persons who had been arrested broi^ht actions against 
the messengers, juries gave them damages. Wilkes himseS brought actions, 
against the two secretaries of state, and against Mr. Wood, the under-secre- 
ta^, and he obtained a verdict against the latter for £1,000 and costs. On 
this occasion Chief-Justice Pratt pronounced the general warrant to be illegal, 
and a similar decision by Lord Mbisfield, the chief justice of the king’s bench, 
set the question at rest. 

Wilkes was expelled the house; he was tried and convicted for publishing 
number forty-five and the Essay on Woman; and as he did not appear in court 
to receive sentence, he was outlawed, and fled to France.® 

THE STAMP ACT (1765 A.D.) 

We shall see, in a few years, John Wilkes, and all the chorus of his political 
drama, passing away, “like an insubstantial pageant faded,” Another scene 
was to be opened, which, devoid of interest as it might at first appear, was to 
be developed in a series of long-continued action which involvedf not only the 
interests of England but eventually the destinies of the Anglo-Saxon family, 
and incidentally of aU the human race. The triumphant administration of 
Mr. Pitt had ^ven a firmness and compactness to the British Empire in North 
America, which appeared to promise a long continuance of prosperity to the 
mother country and her colonies. These colonies were founded upon princi- 
ples of freedom ^d toleration, by a race nurtured in those principles, and, in 
some cases, seeking for a happier field for their establishment than they could 
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find under a temporary suspension of the old English right to be well governed. 
The colonial assemblies or parliammts of the thirteen provinces of North 
America, elected by the people, trained men of industry and ability to the 
consideration of questions of public policy and local administration. The 
trade between Great Britain and her colonies had been always based upon 
principles wholly opposite to those of commercial freedom. The Englishman 
was forbidden to smoke any other than Vlrginia-OTown tobacco, and the Vir- 
ginian could wear no other coat than one of English-made cloth. It was an 
age of regulation and balance in small matters as weU as in great — in com- 
merce as in war. No particular injury was contemplated towards the colo- 
nists in the trade regulations; although the monopoly of the English merchants 
was regarded as the supreme advantage of colonial possessions. The state 
regarded these colonists as a happy family of good ehil^en, to be kept in order 
by that paternal authority which knew best what was for their advantage. At 
last the parent took up the fancy of compelling the children to pay something 
in acknowledgment of the heavy cost of past protection, and as a contribution 
towards the expense of that protection in future. A Stamp Act to raise 
£60,000 produced a war that cost £100,000,000. 

On the 10th of March, 1764, Mr. Grenville moved in the commons a series 
of resolutions for imposing small duties on certain articles of American com- 
merce; to “be paid into the receipt of his majesty’s exchequer, and there 
reserved, to be from time to time disposed of by parliament, towards defraying 
the necessary expenses of defending, protecting, and securing the British colo- 
nies and plantations in America.” Following this resolution for the appropria- 
tion of the produce of duties upon the foreign trade of the American colonies, 
came the 14th of the series, in these words: “That towards further defraying 
the said expenses, it may be proper to charge certain stamp duties in the said 
colonies and plantations.” Walpole says, “ This famous bill, little understood 
here at that time, was less attended to. The colonies, in truth, were highly 
alarmed, and had sent over representations so strong against being taxed 
here, that it was not thought decent or safe to present their memorial to par- 
liament.” The colonists could not see, in Grenville’s proposition for a paltry 
tax^ any other than the beginning of an attempt to tax them largely without 
their own consent. They denied the right of the house of commons to tax 
them unless they had representatives in that house. Grenville had rashly 
termed his resolution for a stamp act as “ an experiment towards further aid.” 
Where was the system, thus begim, to end? The Stamp Act was passed, with- 
out a debate or division in the house of lords; and it received the royal assent 
on the 22nd of March, 1765. The act was to come into operation on the 1st of 
November. When the enactment first became known in America, there was 
a deep expression of grief, but scarcely any naanifestation of resentment. But 
in the state assemblies, a determination not to submit without remonstrance 
was quickly manifested. Virginia, the most attached to the monarchy of all 
the provinces — the most opposed to democratic principles — was the first to 
demand a repeal of the statute by which the coloniste were taxed without 
their own consent. The resolutions of the assembly of Virginia went forth as 
an example to the other provinces, many of which passed similar resolutions. 

Yet the desire almost universally prevailed amongst the colonists to regard 
themselves as bound in allegiance to the British crown. 'The alienation was a 
gradual result of a mistaken view of the policy that ou^t to prevail, between 
a colony that had grown to a real capacity for independence and the parent 
state. It was a result, also, of that system of parliamentary corruption and 
of court influence which at that time entered so largely into the government 
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of Englanf^. WalpoIe<* says that the Stamp Act “ removed the burden of a tax 
to distant shoulders”; that Grenville contemplated his measure “in the light 
of saaing and improving an over-burdened country.” Burke in his memor^le 
speech on Amencan taxation on the 19th of April, 1774, exhibited this fact 
more distinctly. Tlie Americans, Burke sam “ thought themselves proceeded 
a^inst as delinquents, or at best as people under suspicion of delinquency.” 
They were irritated enough before the St^p Act came. They adopted such • 
counter measures as appeared efficient to a people that had not yet begun to 
feel their own strength, and understand their own resources. They agreed 
amongst themselves to wear no English manufactured cloth; and to encourage 
the breed of sheep that they might manufacture cloth from their own wool. 
They protested against the English monopoly; and they devised, feebly 
enough, such measures as they thought might overcome it. At last what 
Burke calls “the scheme of a regular plantation parliamentary revenue” was 
established — “a revenue not substituted in the place of, but superadded to, 
a monopoly; which monoply was enforced at the same time with additional 
strictness, and the execution put into military hands.” It was one of the 
misfortunes of Mr. Grenville’s scheme that his Stamp Act was popular in Eng- 
land. “Great was the applause of this measure here. In England we cried 
out for new taxes on .^erica, whilst they cried out that they were nearly 
crushed with those which the war and their own grants had brought upon 
them.” Such was the commencement of a struggle which ended in the inde- 
pendence of the American colonies. 

THE KEGBNCY BILL (1765 A.D.) 

During the process of the bill for the taxation of the American colonies, 
the king was attacked by a serious indisposition. On the nature of that ill- 
ness the greatest secrecy was maintained. The family of George III at that 
time consisted of George, prince of Wales, bom on the 12th of August, 1762; 
and of Frederick, duke of York, bom on the 16th of August, 1763. The 
differences of opinion between the king and his ministers upon the Regency 
Bill are of minor importance in a view of public affairs at this distance of time, 
and require no elaborate detail. The king wished that the power of nominating 
a regent should be vested in himself. The ministry thought it desirable that a 
regency during the minority of the successor to the throne should be distinct^ 
named. The king, indignant at the conduct of his ministers, sent for his uncle 
the duke of Cumberland; and commissioned him to negotiate with Mr. Pitt 
for a return to power. It was an embarrassing time in which to contemplate 
a change of ministry. America was getting into a flame of anger at the Stamp 
Act. London was terrified by riots of Spitalfields weavers, upon the rejection 
of a bill which would have prohibited the importation of foreign silks. WTiat 
Burke calls “the vertigo of the Regency Bill” produced changes which an 
imtoward aspect of national affairs might have failed to effect. 

The rumours that the king contemplated a change of nunisters produced 
an opinion in one then imconnected with official life, but who looked upon 
political affairs, and public men, from a higher elevation than most observers 
of the shifting scenes of that time. Edmund Burke announced to a friend, 
with reference to Pitt, that “this crisis will show whether pride or patriotism 
be predominant in his character.” The duke of Cumberland went to Hayes, 
and there learned the “plan of politics” which Pitt chose “to dictate” — that 
general warrants should be repudiated; that dismissed officers should be 
restored; that Protestant alliances shoula be formed, to balance the Family 
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Compact of the Bourbons. There was some difference of opinion abbtit ap- 
pointments, but these might have been removed. Earl Temple was seiBt for; 
and although he was intended for the office of first lord of the treash0>^ he 
persuaded ute brother-in-law to give up the negotiation. He was seeKhag^ 
ministerial alliance with his brother, George Grenville, to whom he had become 
reconciled, and he conceived the plan of inducing Pitt to join them; in which 
union he fancied he saw a power that would enable them to stand alone with- 
out the support of ducal whigs or courtly tories. The king was obliged to call 
back his ministers, Grenville and Bedford. They dictated terms to the king, 
who bowed to the ministers to retire, and said “ if he had not broken out into 
the most profuse sweat he should have been suffocated with indignation.” 
Pitt was again applied to; and he again declined to take office without Lord 
Temple, who persevered in his resolution, at an audience which both had of 
the king. 


EOCKINGHAM ASSTJMES THE MDJISTET (1766 A.D.) 

The whig families were again resorted to. The duke of Newcastle again 
obtained a post of honour in receiving the privy seal; the duke of Gralton 
became one of the secretaries of state, with General Conway as the other 
secretary; and the marquis of Rockingham was named first lord of the treas- 
ury. Untried colts and worn-out liacks were harnessed together, to drag the 
state coach through the sloughs in which it was travelling. They pulled 
honestly side by side for a brief journey; and then came to a dead stop. This 
ministry had the lasting credit of brin^g one man of extraordinary genius 
into public life, though in a subordinate situation. The eloquent gratitude 
of Emnund Burke to the marquis of Rockingham has made us think favourably 
of the head of this ministry, for “sound principles, enlargement of mind, clear 
and sagacious sense, and unshaken fortitude.” Such qualities were needed 
at such a crisis. 

The Rockingham administration came into office on the 10th of July. 
Parliament had been prorogued previous to their appointment; and a few 
months passed on without any disturbing events. At last came intelligence 
which demanded grave and anxious consideration. In the autumn of 1765, 
various letters were received by Mr. Secretary Conway, from official persons 
in America, relating the particulars of riots at Boston and in the colony of 
Rhode Island. At Boston, the effigy of the gentleman who had accepted the 
office of stamp-distributor was hung upon a tree, which was subsequently 
called Liberty Tree; his house was sacked, and he was compelled to promise 
to resign his office. These riots went on for a fortnight, with much wanton 
destruction of property. A letter from New York of the 26th of September, 
to Conway, sa3rs “the general scheme concerted throughout seems to have 
been, first, by menace or force, to oblige the stamp-officers to resign their em- 
ployments, in which they have gener^y succeeded; and next, to destroy the 
stamped papers upon their arrival — that, having no stamps, necessity might 
be an excuse for the dispatch of business without them.” But more impor- 
tant than the outrages of mobs were the solemn proceedings of a congress at 
New York, comprising delegates from nine assemblies. They continued their 
sittings for three weeks; and then passed fourteen resolutions, in which they 
maintained the right of every British subject to be taxed only by his own 
consent, or that of his legal representatives; and that their only legal repre- 
sentatives were those annually chosen to serve as members of the assembly of 
each province. 
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The administration ms in a position of extreme difficulty. The strong 
opposition of the colonial assemblies was a reason for ministers re-considering 
the measures of their predecessors; but a submission to the violent resistance 
to the authority of the imperial Ic^ature would be to manifest an unworthy 
fear, which might have the effect of encouraging other resistance to the law. 
But there were consequences arising out of the discontent and resentment of 
the colonists which were productive of immediate evils at home, and threatened 
greater dangers for the future. A petition of the merchants of London trading 
to North America set forth, that this commerce, so necessary for the support 
of multitudes, was under such difficulties that its utter ruin was apprehended; 
and that several millions sterling, due to the merchants of Great Britain, were 
withheld by the colonists, on the plea that the taxes and restrictions laid upon 
them had rendered them unable to meet their engagements. Scarcely seeing 
a way out of the difficulties that surrounded them, the ministers, on the meef 
ing of parliament on the 14th of Januapr, after the Christmas recess, laid the 
papers before the two houses which “give any light into the origin, the pro- 
gress, or the tendency, of the disturbances which have of late prevailed in some 
of the northern colonies.” Such were the terms of the king’s speech. His 
majesty said, that he had issued orders for the exertion of all the powers of 
government for the suppression of riots and tumults; and added, “ wiiatever 
remains to be done on this occasion I commit to your wisdom.” 

THE EEPEAL OP THE STAMP ACT (1766 A.D.) 

A debate ensued in the commons^ which was reported by two members, 
and printed in Paris — the houses still strictly forbidding the publication of 
their proceedings. On that night Burke made his first speech in parliament; 
and Pitt, whose voice had not been heard for a year, delivered one of those 
orations which, however imperfectly recorded, give us a notion of that suprem- 
acy that, broken as he was in health, wrapped in flannels, and giving effect 
to his action with a crutch, he still, above all men, exercised over his contem- 
poraries. In a letter whicn he wrote from Bath on the 9th, he said, “ If I can 
crawl, or be carried, I will deliver my mind and heart upon the stale of Amer- 
ica.” What he then spoke was remembered and repeatm as the great contest 
went on; and by none more diligently than by the colonists. He went with 
them to the fuU extent of denying the right of the British legislature to impose 
taxes without representation. He touched upon great principles that ex- 
tended beyond this question of taxing the American colonies: “There is an 
idea in some that the colonies are virtually represented in this house. I 
would fain know by whom an American is represented here? Is he repre- 
sented by any knight of the shire, in any county in this kingdom? Would 
to God that respectable representation was augmented to a greater number! 
Or will you tell him that he is represented by any representative of a borough 
— a borough, which, perhaps, its own representative never saw? This is 
what is called ‘the rotten part of the constitution.’ It caimot continue the 
century; if it does not drop, it must be amputated. The idea of a virtual 
representation of America in this house is the most contemptible idea that ever 
entered into the head of a man; it does not deserve a serious refutation. The 
commons of America, represented in their several assemblies, have ever been 
in possession of the exercise of this, their constitutional ri^t, of giving and 
granting their own money. They would have been slaves if they had not 
enjoyed it.” 

Grenville replied to Pitt, and defended his Stamp Act; “When I pro- 
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posed to tax America, I asked the house, if any gentleman would object to 
the right. I repeatedly asked it, and no man would attempt to deny it. 
Protection and obedience are reciprocal. Great Britain protects America; 
America is boimd to jdeld obedience. If not, tell me when the Americans were 
emancipated? When they want the protection of this kingdom, they are 
always very ready to ask it. That protection has always been afforded them 
in the most full and ample manner. The nation has run itself into an immense 
debt to give them their protection: and now they are called upon to contribute 
a small share towards the public expense, an expense arising from themselves, 
they renounce your authority, insult your officers, and break out, I might 
almost say, into open rebellion. The seditious spirit of the colonies owes its 
birth to the factions in this house." 

Pitt was permitted again to speak, the hotise being clamorous to hear bim, 
There are passages in his second speech which show how much the house gained 
in this departure from its ordinary rules. We may give the concluding sum- 
mary of the orator’s opinions: “A great deal has been said without doors, of 
the power of the strength, of America. It is a topic that ought to be cautiously 
meddled with. In a good cause, on a sound bottom, the force of this country 
can crush America to atoms. In such a cause, your success would be hazard- 
ous. America, if she fell, would fall like a Strong man. She would embrace 
the pillars of the state, and puU down the constitution along with her. Is ffiis 
your boasted peace? Not to sheathe the sword in its scabbard, but to sheathe 
it in the bowels of your countrymen ? The Americans have not acted in all 
things with prudence and temper. They have been wronged. They have 
been driven to madness by injustice. Will you punish them for the madness 
you have occasioned? Rather let prudence and temper come first from this 
side. I will undertake for America that she will follow the example. There 
are two lines in a ballad of Prior’s, of a man’s behavioiu: to his wife, so appli- 
cable to you and your colonies that I cannot help repeating them: 

Be to lier faults a little 1)1111(1 : 

Be to lier virtues very kind. 

Upon the whole, I will beg leave to teU the house what is really my ojjinion. 
It is that the Stamp Act be repealed absolutely, totally, and immediately. 
That the reason for the repeal be assigned, because it was founded on an erro- 
neous principle. At the same time let the sovereign authority of this coimtry 
over the colonies be asserted in as strong terms as can be devised, and be 
made to extend to eve^ point of legislation whatsoever. That we may bind 
their trade, confine their manufactures, and exercise every power what^ever, 
except that of taking their money out of their pockets without their coiwent. ’’ 

The petitions against the American Stamp Act, and the papers laid before 
parliament, occupied in the commons the attention of a committee of the 
whole house for three weeks. Several persons were also examined, amongst 
whom was Benjamin Franklin. After this examination of papers and wit- 
nesses, the repeal of the Stamp Act was recommended by the committee of the 
whole house, and a declaratory resolution was adopted: “That the king’s 
majesty, by and with the consent of the lords spiritual and temporal, and 
commons of Great Britain, in parliament assembled, had, hath, and of right 
ought to have, full power and authority to make laws and statutes of sufficient 
force and validity to bind the colonies and people of America, subjects of the 
crown of Great Britain, in all cases whatsoever.” The distinction which Pitt 
had maintained, that parliament was not competent to pass a law for taxing 
the colonies, was set at nought by this resolution. But it was contended that 
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though the light existed, it was in^litic to exercise it, and therefore the 
Stamp Act ought to be repealed, ritt adhered to his opinion, but did not 
attempt to divide the house. A Declaratory Bill was passed, embodying the 
principle of the power of parUament to bind the colonies “ in all cases whatso- 
ever.” 

Whilst tins bill was passii^ into law, a strong opposition was getting up 
against the bill for the repeal of the Stamp Act, which was about to be pro- 
posed by the government. The house of commons came to a decisive vote 
on the 21st of February, on the resolution that leave shoidd be ^ven to bring 
in a bill for the repeal of the Stamp Act. The resolution was moved by Con- 
way. He drew a strong picture of the mischiefs that had already ensued. 
The trade of England was not only stopped, but in danger of being lost. The 
conflict woidd ruin both countries. ‘‘Ji we did not repeal the act, he had no 
doubt but France and Spain would declare war, and protect the Americans.” 
Grenville exposed the futility of maintaining a right in the Declaratory Bill 
which the government would not dare to assert. Pitt demanded the repeal 
as due to the liberty of unrepresented subjects. The scene after the ter- 
mination of the debate on that February morning has been described by 
Burke* in gloMring words; but words not too lofty for the great occasion: “I 
remember, sir, with a melancholy pleasure, the situation of the honourable 
gentleman who made the motion for the repeal; in that crisis, when the whole 
trading interest of this empire, cranuned into your lobbies, with a trembling 
and anxious expectation, waited, almost to a winter’s return of light, their fate 
from your resolutions. When, at length, you had determined in their favour, 
and your doors, thrown open, showed them the figure of their deliverer in the 
well-eamed triumph of his important victory, from the whole of that grave 
multitude there arose an involuntary burst of gratitude and transport. They 
jumped upon him like children on a long absent father. Thejr clung about 
him as captives about their redeemer. AH England, all America, joined to 
his applause. Nor did he seem insensible to the best of all earthly rewards, 
the love and admiration of his fellow citizens. Hope elevated and joy bright- 
ened his crest.” Such was the enthusiasm towards Conway, the mover of the 
resolution. Walpole has described the difference in the reception of Pitt 
and Grenville. When Pitt appeared, the crowd pulled off their hats, huz- 
zaed, and many followed his chair home with shouts and benedictions. Gren- 
ville was hissed; and in a rage, seized the nearest man to him by the collar. 
“Providentially the fellow had more humour than spleen — 'Well, if I may 
not hiss,’ said he, 'at least I may laugh,’ and laughed in his face. The jest 
caught; had the fellow been surly and resisted, a tragedy had probably 
ensued.” The bill for the repeal finally passed the commons by a large major- 
ity; and the lords, by a majority of more than thirty. 

PITT CREATED EARL OP CHATHAM (1766 A.D.) 

Pitt has been greatly blamed for not allying himself with the Rockingham 
administration. He was invited by them with an earnestness that approached 
to obsequiousness. He turned a deaf ear to their overtures. They fell, from 
their mability to stand against the imwillmg support of the sovereign, and the 
intrigues of those who arrogated to themselves the exclusive title of the king’s 
friends. This ministry did popular things. Hiey gave in to the clamour of 
the weavers, by passing an act for restraining the unportation of foreign silks. 
They repealed the cider tax. They passed resolutions declaring the illegality 
of general warrants, and condemning the seizure of private papers, to discover 
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the authors of libels. Their concessions in some degree icK^cated their weak- 
ness. Several of their minor supporters deserted them. The duke of Grafton 
left them, resigning his office of secretary of state, on the ground that they 
wanted “authority, dignity, and extension”; that he knew but one man who 
could give them strength and solidity; and that were that person to give his 
assistance, “he should with pleasure take up the spade and tlie pickaxe, and 
dig in tlie trenches.” 

A disagreement ensued in the cabinet; the king was told that the ministry 
could not go on as they were; and his majesty, in July, i-esolved to send for 
Mr. Pitt, and so told his servants. The king wrote him a letter, expressing 
his desire to have his thoughts “how an able and dignified ministry may be 
formed.” Pitt answered the king — “penetrated with the deepest sense of 
your majesty’s boundless goodness to me, and with a heart overflowing with 
duty and zeal for the honour and happiness of the most gracious and benign 
sovereign.” Lord Temple was scJit for by the king; and his majesty wrote to 
Mr. Pitt, who was ill, tliat he had opened a desire to see his lordship in the 
treasury; but that “he seems to incline to quarters very heterogeneous to my 
and your ideas, and jilmost a total exclusion of the present men.” Temple 
was ambitious. He was indignant at the idea of being “ stuck into a ministry 
as a great cypher at the head of the treasiuy, sun’omided with other cyphers 
all named by Mr. Pitt.” The ministry was at length formed. The duke of 
Grafton Ixicame head of the treasury; General Conway and Lord Shelburne, 
secrctiirios of state; Lord Camden, lord chjmcollor; Charles Townshend, chan- 
cellor tif the oxcheciuer. Mr. Pitt, to the great surprise of the world, on taking 
the office of lord privy seal went to the house of peers as earl of Chatham. 

The transformation of Pitt into Chatham Is hold to have destroyed his 
popularity. “That fatal title blasted all the affection which his country had 
lionic fo him, and which he had deserved so well. The people, though he had 
(lone no act to occasion reproach, thought he had sold them for a title.” lire 
city of London declined to present an address on the appomtment to office of 
tlie man they had idolised. The objectors seem to have forgotten the bodily 
infirmities which necjossarily prevented him taking the post in the house of 
commons which a prime minister was exi)oeted to take ; and they scarcely gave 
him credit for the power which rcmiaincd to him of infliw'ncing his colleagues 
by tlw'. vigour of his plans, when he could not command a popular assembly by 
the splendour of his (doquoncc. He liad large projects of statesmanship. He 
wivK anxious to (^oriKUit an alliance with the Pi’ot(5stant states of liluropo, to 
counUirbalaneo the i'^unily Compact of Franco luid Spain, which was leading 
tiiose iM)wers again to iiKuIitate attacks ujwn Englancf. Ho sent an ambassa- 
dor to confer with the czarina of lluasia and Frederick of Prussia; but Fred- 
erick WiVH indigmmt at the treatment he had received at the peace, and could 
place no relianeo on a ix)licy so subject to the consequences of mitiisterial 
change. There is a strong testimony to the rare powers of Lord Chatham’s 
mind, at an early period of his admmistration. Charles Townshend for the 
first time attended the cabinet as chancellor of the exchequer, when the great 
statesman dev(!lop(id hi.s views of the position of Europe. “ Mr. Townshend,” 
says the duke of Grafton in his memoirs, “was particularly astonished; and 
o\wi(«l to nu‘, as I was (tarrying him home in my canria^, that Lord Chatham 
had just shown us what inferior animals we were, ancTthat much as we had 
s(^n of him Iteforo, ho did not concxiive till that night his superiority to be so 
very transcendent.” The minister contemplated important changes in the 
gov(!rument of Irehmd. “To enable himself to contend -with ttie powerful 
cxmncctions there, h(‘. itrojxtwid to establish himself upon the. basis of a just 

II, W. — -XX. Me 
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popularity, by shortening the duration of parliament, and granting other 
measures which the Irish appeared to have most at heart.” Lord Chatham 
also had in view organic changes in the constitution of the East India Com- 
pany — their astonishing dominion having now become an anomaly in the 
absence of government control, and their vast revenues the means of adminis- 
tering to private rapacity and injustice. 

The aministration entered upon its duties at a period of domestic trouble. 
The season was one of extreme wetness. The harvest failed; and riots 
attended the rising price of com. But the price had not quite reached the 
point at which exportation was forbidden. By an order in council an embargo 
was laid on exportation. The parliament had not been called together, as it 
might have been, to sanction the measure, which came into operation on the 
24th of September, Parliament met, according to the date of its prorogation, 
on the 11th of November, The first appearance of Chatham in the house of 
lords was to defend the order in council on the ground of public necessity. 
Camden and others in both houses maintained its legality. Fierce debates 
ensued, in which this exercise of the prerogative, was compared to former un- 
constitutional attempts to set up a dispensing power. It was thought essen- 
tial to mark that such an exercise of the prerogative was not constitutional. 
An act of indemnity was therefore passed to exonerate those who had advised 
and acted upon the order in council. A parliamentary inquiry into the affairs 
of the East India Company was now forced on by Chatham, in opposition to 
the wishes of several of his colleagues. He refused to impart to them the 
nature and extent of his plans. Several of the Rockingham party resolved to 
secede from him. He had to form new combinations of public men, and to 
quiet the apprehensions of those who were accused of being despotically gov- 
erned by him. 


Chatham’s ilI/NESs 

During the Christmas recess Chatham went to Bath, where he became 
seriously dl. Parliament assembled, and the prime minister was not in his 
place. His cabinet fell into disorder. The fatal effects of the absence of the 
chief, and his unwillingness to entrust responsibility to his colleagues, were 
signally manifested, when the chancellor of the exchequer commended the 
Stamp Act, and again proposed to tax the colonies. Burke has described in 
his speech upon American taxation this strange disorganisation of Lord Chat- 
ham’s minstry. “ When his face was hid but for a moment, his whole system 
was on a wide sea, without chart or compass. ” 

That portion of the life of Chatham when he was nominally the head of 
the administration, but wholly incapable of directing the national affairs, and 
altogether shrinking from that direction, is as difficult to understand as it is 
melancholy to contemplate. The true solution of this mystery is that the 
intellect of Chatham was temporarily enfeebled, almost destroyed; that he 
did not resign office, although incapable of performing its duties, because the 
ordinary perceptions of his mind were clouded to an extent that left him no 
power of judgment; and that when he did resign, in October, 1768, on account 
of “the deplorable state of his health,” his mind had to some extent resumed 
its vigour, though his bodily infirmities were as great as ever. 

The ministry struggled on with considerable difficulty through the session 
of 1768. There had been many changes in its composition. Charles Towns- 
hend had died of fever. _ His brilliant talents were neutralised by his levity; 
and it was clear that if his ambition had placed him at the head of the govern- 
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ment, he would have done some rash things — perhaps precipitated a war 
with America earlier than the nobleman, Lord North, who succeeded Towns- 
hend as the chancellor of exche(][ucr. Tlie parliament, now approaching the 
end of its septennial term, was dissolved on the 11th of March, 1768. 

The new parliament was opened on tlie 10th of May, 1768. In this most 
important session the non-publication of debates was enforced with almost 
unequalled strictness. The rigid enforcement of the standing order for the 
exclusion of strangers went on from 1768 to 1774 — the whole term of the 
duration of this parliament, thus known as the Unreportod Parliament. 

ANOTHEB WILKES CONTEST (1768 A.D.) 

At the opening of parliament the ministry comprised Lord Camden, lord 
chancellor; the duke of Grafton, first lord of the treasury; Lord Shelburne, 
seerctary of state; Lord North, chancellor of the exchequer. Lord Chatham 
still hold the privy seal, but continued imablc to discharge any official duties. 
It was the duke of Grafton’s ministry. The new parliament commenced in a 
tempest of popular violence, such as had been unwitnessed in England for 
many yearn. John Wilkes, the outlaw, suddenly returned from France, at the 
time when the writs had been issued for a general election, and he declared 
himself a candidate for the city of London.® He was of course the favourite 
of the rabble; but prone as that constituency generally is to favour dema- 
gogues, he was rejected. The ministera, instead of trying to disarm him by 
clemency, or of crushing him at once by putting his sentence into execution, 
rested content with his letters to the law-officers of the treasury pledging his 
honour to appear in the court of king’s bench. He forthwith stood for Middle- 
sex; and the electors there being cluefiy of the lowest class, he was chosen by a 
large majority. When he surrendered himself, he was committed to the king’s 
bench prison; meantime the city was kept in a constant state of terror by the 
riots of his partisans. It was his boast that he could “halloo the rabble like 
so many bull-dogs” to any purpose he pleased, by the use of the words “lib- 
erty,” “arbitrary power,” and similar magic tonns. 

Tlie court of king’s bench reversed Wilkes’ sentence of outlawry on account 
of some irregularity hi it, ])ut the two verdicts against him were confirmed, 
and he was condenuied to pay two fines of £500, and be imjjrisoncd for two 
years. Subscriiitions were fortliwith raised among his admirers to pay his 
debis; ho received abundance of presents; and his face, which was remarkable 
for its ugliness, became the ornament of numerous signboards. The dema- 
gogue soon after, having got hold of a letter from Lord Wcj^outhj the secre- 
tary, to the Surrey magistrates, approving of their conduct in puttmg down a 
riot in St. George’s fields, in which some lives were lost, published it with a ' 
preface, calling that affair in the true demagogic style “a horrid massacre, 
and the consequence of a hellish project deliberately planned”; and as at the 
bar of the house he claimed the thanks of Iris country for having set “that 
bloody scroll ” in a proper light, he was expelled the house, and a new writ was 
ordered for Middlesex. 

Every artifice for inflaming the populace was put in requisition, and Wilkes 
was re-elected; but the house declared him incapable of sitting during that 
parliament. He was returned again, and again his election was declared to be 
void. He stood once more, and Colonel Luttrell who opposed him was pro- 
nounced to bo duly elected, though Wilkes had an immense majority of the 
votes. The needy patriot had already boon relieved by a subscription; and 
the citizens of London, honouring the mere names of liberty and patriotism in 
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one who (hsgraecd them both, with that absence of real political wisdom char- 
acteristic of such bodies, elected him to the dignity of alderman. A political 
club, named the “ Society for supporting the Bm of Rights,” of which he was a 
principal member, was formed in 1770, but it was soon discovered that a great 
part of the funds had been diverted to the pajunent of the patriot’s debts and 
to the purchase of an annuity for him. The democratic party, however, still 
adhered to him; he was lord mayor in due course, and finally obtained the 
great object of his ambition, the lucrative post of city chamberlain. 

A rival of Wilkes in the trade of patriotism, but a less fortunate adven- 
turer, was the reverend John Home. This man had entered the church, it 
would appear, merely as a profession, and without even a belief in its doc- 
trines; but finding it not to answer liisexiiecfcations, he abandoned it. A man 
who has been a teacher of religion, and who from scruples of conscience Km 
retired from the sacred profession, should, in our opinion, select some pursuit, 
medicine for instance, which would harmonise in some measure with that 
which he had abandoned, if it wore only to evince his having acted from pure 
motives. But Home had none of this delicacy of feeling; ho was ambitious 
of turbulent distinction; he aimed at being a lawyer and a member of parlia- 
ment. He ran a career of vice and sedition; was familiar with the walls of 
prisons, and died a dependent on the bounty of his friends. 

THE LBTTBKS OP JUNPaS 

It was also at this time that that most powerful but most unscmpulous 
of political satirists who subscribed “Junius” to his letters attacked the 
king and his ministers in the most envenomed style. His letters now form 
a portion of our literature, and are models in their class of compositions. His 
secret was never divulged, and ingenuity has long been exercised in the 
attempt to discover the real author. Lord George Germaine and Sir Philip 
Francis ‘ are those in whose cases the strongest apparent proofs have been 
given. Lord Chatham, Edmund Burke, aud other persons have been on 
various grounds suspected of the authorship.^ 

The one paramount desire of Junius was to destroy the administration of 
the duke of Grafton. He had no large conception of a general policy that 
should unite a great party in the conduct of affairs if that administration 
were destroyed. The two questions which absorbed the thoughts aud divided 
the opinions of all public men were the contest between i)arliamentary privi- 
lege and Wilkes, and the more perplexing quarrel between the mother coun- 
try and the North American colonies. It was known that the king held the 
most decided opinions on both these questions — that he would have pur- 
'sued Wilkes to the utmost reach of power, whatever might be the unpopu- 
larity; and that he would assert the right of taxation over the colonies, what- 
ever might be the danger of rebellion and war. The ministry of the duke of 
Grafton was committed, in a great degree, to an agreement with the will of 
the sovereign, less perhaps from conviction than from an imperfect view of 
the consequences of persisting in a doubtful career. At this juncture Lord 
Chatham, having ceased to be at the head of affairs, was free to pursue his 
own declared sentiments on the subject of American taxation, and to form 

[* But wlio "was Junius? Wlio lurked beneatli tliat name, or rather, according to the 
motto he assumed, that “ shadow of a name”? This question, which has already employed so 
many pens and filled so many volumes, cannot be so fully dealt with in those pages. But I 
will not affect to speak with doubt when no doubt exists in my mind. Fi’om the proofs 
adduced by others, and on a clear conviction of my o\vn, wliich I am bound thus frankly to 
express, I affirm that the author of Junius was no other than Sir Philip Francis. — STANn<)PK.*>] 
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an independent judgment on the case of Wilkes. He had become reconciled 
to his brother-in-law, Lord Temple, and was looked upon as having joined 
the Grenville party. But though he agreed with George Grenville on the 
unconstitutional proceedings of the house of commons in the matter of the 
Middlesex election, he was totally opposed to him on the subject of America. 
The Rockingham party, of whose policy Burke was now the great parlia- 
mentary expositor, held fast to the popular principles in the dispute with the 
freeholders of Middlesex, but repudiated any such assertion of authority over 
tlie colonies as George Grenville had maintained. Jtmius not only supported 
but prompted Wilkes in every act that could damage the ministry. But he 
also spoke in the most contemptuous terms of any individual or any party 
that deemed the colonists anything but rebels, to be trodden down as trou- 
blesome vermin. Ostensibly he was an adherent of George Grenville. Had 
he any real principles ? He was not a politician, in the higher sense of the 
word. He had some selfish ambition to gratify; he had some private griev- 
ances to revenge. He might be a writing puppet, moved by some one of 
higher mark — a Francis, or a Dyer, prompts by a Temple. He might be 
a man of noble birth, mining like a mole; whose vanitsr was gratified Dy the 
notoriety which he commanded — pleased with acquiring another self-con- 
sciousness than that which belonged to his proper person. Whoever he was, 
he had essentially a paltry mind. 

THE REAPPEARANCE OP CHATHAM (1769 A.D.) 

On the 9th of May, 1769, the parliament was prorogued. It was the day 
after the final decision on the Middlesex election. In the speech from the 
throne the members were exhorted, “ with more than ordinary earnestness,” 
to exert their utmost efforts for the maintenance of the pubfic peace. The 
excitement throughout the country was considerable, but it rarely took the 
form of tumult. It was manifest, however, that the supposed victory of 
the government would not give the nation that quiet which sanguine cour- 
tieis anticipated. Lord Chatham came forth from his long retirement, and 
attended tlie king’s levee on the 7th of July — “he himself, in 'propria per- 
sona, and not in a strait waistcoat,” as Walpole writes. From the manu- 
script memoirs of the duke of Grafton we find that Chatham, when called by 
the king into his closet, objected to the course which had been pursued in 
the case of Wilkes, and stated “ that he doubted whether his health would 
ever ^ain allow him to attend parliament, but if it did, and if he should give 
Ills dissent to any measure, tliat his majesty would be indulgent enough to 
believe that it would not arise from any personal consideration.” 

On the 9th of January, 1770, the parliainent was opened by the king. 
With a singular want of perception of the ridiculous, the first words of the 
royal speech were these: “My lords and gentlemen: It is with much concern 
that I find myself obliged to open the session of parliament with acquainting 
you that the distemper among the homed cattle has lately broke out in this 
kingdom.” The petitions which had been presented from corporations and 
counties received no notice in this speech. Junius, with some justice, said 
to the duke of Grafton, “ While the whole kingdom was agitated with anx- 
ious expectation upon one great point, you meanly evaded the question; 
and instead of the firmness and decision of a king, gave us nothing but the 
misery of a ruined grazier.” But a voice more terrible than that of Junius 
was to rouse the government from its seeming unconcern. In the house of 
loids, Chatham moved an amendment to the address, pledging the peers that 
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they would take into their most serious consideration the causes of the dis- 
contents which so generally prevailed, and particularly the late proceedings 
in the house of commons touching the mcapacity of John Wilkes, esquire, to 
be elected a member of the present parliament. The scene in the upper 
house on this occasion must have been as exciting as any in the history of 
i^gland. The speech by which Chatham introduced the amendment, as 
well as the speech of Lord Mansfield, and Lord Chatham’s reply, were firat 

published in 1792, from a 
report of Mr. Francis, after- 
wards Sir Philip Francis, 
upon whom rests the pre- 
vailing opinion tliat he was 
Junius. We may judge by 
the following passage of the 
tendency of Chatham’s 
speech: “The liberty of the 
subject is invaded, not only 
in the provinces, but here at 
home! The English peoi)le 
are loud in their complaints; 
they demand redress; and 
depend upon it, my lords, 
that, one way or another, 
they will have redress. They 
will never return to a shite 
of tran(iuillity till they are 
redi’essed. Nor ought they. 
For in my judgment, my 
lords, and 1 sj)eak it boldly, 
it were better for them to 
perish in a glorious conten- 
tion for their rights, than to 
purchase a slavish tranquil- 
lity at the expense of a sin- 
gle iota of the constitution.” 
William Mvbbat, Eabl oip Mansfield Lo,.J Mansfield spoko, con- 

(1705-1T93) tending that the proposed 

amendment was an attack 
upon the privileges of the other house of parliament. This produced a reply 
from Lorn Chatham. 



After Chatham’s speech, the lord cliancellor, Camden, rose from the wool- 
sack, and thus threw off all restraint: “I accepted the great seal without 
conditions; I meant not, therefore, to bo trammelled by his majesty — I 
beg pardon, by his ministers — but I have suffered myself to be so too long. 
For some time I have beheld with silent indignation the arbitrary measures 
of the minister. I liave often drooped and hung down my head in council, 
and disapproved by my looks those steps which I knew my avowed opi) 0 - 
sition could not prevent. I will do so no longer, but openly and boldly speak 
my sentiments; I now proclaim to the world that I entirely coincide in the 
opinion expressed by my noble friend — whose presence again reanimates us 
— respecting this unconstitutional vote of the house of commons. If, in 
giving my opinion as a judge, I were to pay any respect to that vote, I should 
look upon myself as a traitor to my trust, and an enemy to my country. By 
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their violent and tyrannical conduct, ministers have alienated the minds of 
the people from his majesty’s government — I had almost said from his 
majesty’s person — insomuch, that if some measures are not devised to 
appease the clamours so universally prevalent, I know not, my lords, whether 
the people, in despair, may not become their own avengers, and take the 
redress of grievances into their own hands.” 

In the house of commons, the marquis of Granby voted for the amend- 
ment which had been proposed in opposition to the government. The lord 
chancellor, and the conamander-in-chief, were thus m open hostility with 
the other members of the cabinet. Such an anomalous state could not long 
endure. Chatham, Temple, and their friends, were waiting the issue with 
extreme solicitude. Granby had been earnestly entreated to retain his com- 
mand of the army in spite of liis vote. “The king, it seems, and the duke 
of Grafton are upon their knees to Lord Granby not to resign,” writes 
Temple to Chatham. Chatham grieves that twenty-four hours’ respite has 
been granted to a minister’s entreaties. He was at last set at rest by 
Granby’s resignation. But he regrets that the chancellor had dr^ged the 
great seal for an hour at the heels of a desperate minister. His high office 
had been offered to Mr. Charles Yorke, the son of Lord-chancellor Hardwicke. 
It was a prize he had long coveted; but to accept it would be to desert his 
party. He declined. Three days after he went to the levee at St. James’; 
and, at the earnest entreaties of the king, he kissed the royal hand as chan- 
cellor. Camden was dismissed. Yorke, borne down by agitation of mind, 
died, as wtis supposed by his own hand, on the 20th of January. On the 
22nd there came on another great debate in the house of lords on the state 
of the nation, in which Chatham announced his cordial union with the party 
of Rockingham. 

The continued debate on the state of the nation was deferred till the 
2nd of February. On the 28th of January, the duke of Grafton resigned. 
The king was not unprepared for this event. On the 23rd of January he 
thus wrote to Lord Nortli: “Lord Weymouth and Lord Gower will wait 
upon you this morning to press you in the strongest manner to accept the 
ollico of first lord commissioner of the treasury. My mind is more and more 
strengthened in the rightness of the measure, which would prevent every 
other desertion. You must easily see that if you do not accept, I have no 
peer at present that I would consent to place in the duke of Grafton’s employ- 
ment.” “The rightness of the measure” was to be tested by twelve years 
of national calamity. 


COLONIAL ASTAIRS 

The domestic agitations during the period of the duke of Grafton’s 
ministry reciuired to be given in an unbroTken narrative. We now take up 
the more truly important relation of those events in the North American 
colonies, and of the mode in which they were dealt with by the imperial 
government. These facts form the prologue to the tragedy of the American 
Revolution. 

In 1768 a third secretary of state was appointed. The office of secretary 
of state for Scotland had been abolished; out now a new place was created 
for the earl of Hillsborough — the secretaryship of the colonies. It was a 
position of authority which demanded a rare union of firmness and modera- 
tion. But the secretary was a member of a cabinet divided in judgment on 
the great question of American taxation; and Lord Hillsborough was of the 
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paxty of the duke of Bedford, who held opinions on that subject, not exactly 
m consonance with that championship of our free constitution which has been 
claimed for him. Hillsborough had to deal with colonial subjects of the 
British crown, whose indignation at the Stamp Act had been revived by 
Charles Townshend’s fatal measure for granting duties in America on glass, 
red and white lead, painters’ colours, paper, and tea. 

The king, on opening the parliament on the 8th of November, 1768, 
spoke in severe terms of the proceedings in North America. The spirit of 
faction had broken out afresh; one of the colonies had proceeded to acts 
of violence and of resistance to the execution of the law; the capital town of 
that colony was in a state of disobedience to all law and government — had 
adopted measures subversive of the constitution, and attended witli circum- 
stances that might manifest a disposition to thi*ow off their dependence on 
Great Britain. Not a word was uttered of the cause of this disobedience. 
Turbulent and seditious persons were to be defeatctl. On the 15th of 
December, in the hou.se of lords, the duke of Bedford moved an address to 
the king, recommending that the chief authors and instigators of the late 
disorders in Massachusetts should be brought to condign punishment; and 
beseeching his majesty that he would direct the governor of that colony “ to 
take the most effectual methods for procuring the fullest infomwtion that 
can be obtained touching all treasons or misprision of treason, committed 
within this government since the 30th day of December last, and to transmit 
the same, together with the names of the persons who were most Jictive in the 
commission of such offences, to one of your majesty’s principal sec.rotaries of 
state, in order that your majesty may issue a special commission for inquiring 
of, hearing and determining, the said offences within tliis realm, pursuant to 
the provisions of the statute of the 35th year of the reign of King Henry 
VIII, in case your majesty shall, upon receiving the said infornnition, s<h) 
sufficient ground for such a proceeding.” This most arbitrary proposal was 
carried without a division. In the house of commons, at the opening of the 
session, Mr. Stanley, the seconder of the address, said that the people of 
the insolent town of Boston “must be treated as aliens.” 

We have now reached the period of Lord North’s administration. On 
the 5th of March, 1770, on the house of commons proceeding to hike into 
consideration the petition of the merchants of Loudon triuling to North 
America, the first lord of the treasury, in a temperate speech, moved the 
repeal of such portions of the act of 1767, as laid duties upon glass and other 
articles, omitting any mention of tea. “I cannot proi)OHe,” he said, “any 
further repeal than what it was my intention to promise them. The Ameri- 
cans, by their subsequent behaviour, have not deserved any particular indul- 
gence from this country.” Upon this princii)lo, many a mistaken i)olicy has 
been persisted in, out of pure defiance of the excasscs which that policy lias 
provoked. “ We will not be driven to repeal by any threats hold out to us,” 
said the minister. He anticipated no larger revenue thtui £12,000 a year 
from the tea duties, but he would not give up the right to tax America which 
was asserted in the preamble of the act imposing the dutic.s. The proposi- 
tion of Lord North was carried by a majority of sixty-two. 

When the American colonists came to know that the British parliament 
had repealed all the duties laid by the act of 1767, e-xcopt that on tea, the 
spirit which had prompted the non-importation agreements was somewliat 
allayed. _ The citizens of New York determined by a large majority to resume 
importations from England; and many orders were despatched in July for 
every kind of merchandise but tea. Other provinces were indignant with 
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the New Yorkers. Massachusetts maintained a position of sullen defiance. 
Although, for two or three years, there was in America an apparent calm — 
a deceptive absence of violence which looked like peace — the time was 
rapidly approaching when the exhortation of Mr. Wedderburn, in 1770, 
before he became Lord North’s solicitor-general, would be looked upon as a 
prophecy: ''How, sir, will it hereafter sound in the annals of the present 
reign, that all America — the fruit of so many years’ settlement, nurtured 
by this country at the price of so much blood and treasure — was lost to the 
crown of Great Britain in the reign of George III ? ” Whilst there is a lull in 
this trans- Atlantic tempest, let us revert to our domestic affairs — petty in 
their details, but very significant in their tendencies. 

ABRESTS FOR PUBLISHING PARLIAMENTABT DEBATES 

In the session of parliament of 1771, there was a contest between the 
house of commons and the corporation of London, which was eventually 
productive of the highest public benefit. Although both houses held strenu- 
ously to the principle that it was the highest offence to publish their debates, 
the speeches of particular members were frequently printed. On the 8th of 
February, 1771, Colonel Onslow complained to the house of commons that 
two newspapers had printed a motion he had made, and a speech against it; 
and moreover had called him Little Cocking George. Upon his motion, the 
papers were delivered in and read; and the printer of the Gazetteer, R. 
Thomiison, and the printer of the Middlesex Chnmide, J. Wheble, were 
ordered to attend the house. The prmters could not be found to serve the 
orders upon them, and then the house addressed the king that he would issue 
his royal proclamation for their apprehension. On the 12th of March, Col- 
onel Onslow said he was determined to bring this matter to an issue. “ To- 
day I shall only bring before the house three brace, for printing the debates.” 
This wholesale proceeding was resisted by motions for adjournment and 
amendments, which protracted the debates till five o’clock in the morning, 
during which the house divided twenty-three times. Four of the printers 
obeyed the orders of the house, made their submission, and were discharged. 
But the affair now took a more serious turn. The ser^eaut-at-anns had been 
ordered to take J. Miller, of the London Evening Post, into custody. Wheble 
and Thompson had been previously arrested collusively, by some friends or 
servants; and being taken before Alderman Wilkes and Alderman Oliver, 
were discliarged. Miller was apprehended by the officer of the house of 
commons at his house in the city; but the officer was immediately himself 
taken into custody by a city constable. The parties went before the lord 
mayor, Crosby; who was attended by Wilkes and Oliver. The lord mayor 
decided that the arrest of a citizen without the authority of one of the city 
magistrates, was a violation of its charters; and ordered Miller to be released, 
and the officer of the commons to give bail to answer a charge of assault. 

On the 18th of March, the deputy-sergeant-at-arms was desired by the 
speaker to give an account of the transactions in the city. It wm then 
moved that Brass Crosby, esquire, lord mayor, and a member of parliament, 
should attend in his place the ne.xt day. The lord mayor, although he was 
ill, came amidst the huzzas of a crowd that echoed through the house. He 
was permitted to sit whilst defending his conduct; and then he desired to 
go home, having been in his bed-chamber sixteen or seventeen days. The 
lerd maj'or was allowed to retire. Cliarles Fox said “ there are two other 
criminals, Alderman Oliver and Alderman Wilkes,” for which expicssion 
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“criminals” he was gently reproved by Wedderbum, who had become 
solicitor-general. Alderman Oliver was then ordered to attend in his place. 
Wilkes had written a letter to declare that he was the lawful member for 
Mid^esex, and would only appear in the house as a member. Mr. Calcraft 
writes to Lord Cliatham, “The ministers avow Wilkes too dangerous to 
meddle with. He is to do what he pleases; we are to submit. So his 
majesty orders; he will have ‘ nothing more to do with that devil Wilkes.’ ” 
On the 25th of March the lord mayor and Alderman Oliver were in their places. 
In the course of the debate upon a proposal to commit them to the Tower, 
members came in, and reported that they had been insulted on their way to 
the house. The magistrates of Westminster were called, and were ordered 
to disperse the mob. Tlie debate proceeded. The lord nuiyor, being again 
permitted to withdraw, said lie should submit himself to whatever the house 
should do. The populace took the horses from his coach, and drew him in 
triumph to the Mansion house. After a sitting of nine hours, a motion for 
adjournment was rejected. When the speaker asked Alderman Oliver what 
he had to say in his defence, he replied, “ I know the pimishment I am to 
receive is determined upon. I have nothing to say, neither m my own 
defence nor in defence of the city of London. Do what you please. I defy 
you.” 

Before the motion for committing Alderman Oliver to the Tower was 
carried. Colonel Barrc left the house, followed by Dunning, and about a 
dozen other members. He wrote to Chatham, “I spoke to this (luestion 
about five nnnutes only, but I believe with great violence.” To the Tower 
was Oliver conducted quietly at seven o’clock on the morning of the 27th. 
On that day the lord mayor again came to the house to attend in his place. 
A tremendous riot ensued. Mr. Calcraft described the scene to Lord 
Chatham: “ The concourse of people who attended the lord mayor is incred- 
ible. They seized Lord North, broke his chariot, had got him amongst them, 
and but for Sir William Meredith’s interfering would probably have demol- 
ished him. This, with the insults to other members, caused an adjournment 
of business for some hours.” The justices came to the bar to declare they 
could not read the Riot Act. 

The lord mayor and Alderman Oliver remained prisoners in the Tower, 
till the parUament was prorogued on the 8th of May. A prorogation sus- 
pends the power under which the privilege of committal is exercised. The 
house wisely; resolved not to renew the perilous dispute with the city in the 
ensuing session. With equal wisdom the printci-s of the debates were no 
more threatened or arrested. On the 1st of May, Chatham told the peers 
some wholesome truths, on the subject of the publication of parlbmonhiry 
proceedings. The dissatisfaction of the people “had nnido them uncom- 
monly attentive to the proceedings of parliament. Hence the publication 
of the parliamentary debates. And where was the injury, if the members 
acted upon honest principles ? For a public Jissembly to be afraid of having 
their deliberations publisned is monstrous, and speaks for itself.” It was 
some years before these principles were completely recognised, in the con- 
viction that a full and impartial report of the debates in parliament is one 
of the b^t securities for freedom, for a respect for the laws, and for raising 
up a national tribunal of public opinion in the place of the passions of dema- 
gogues and the violence of mobs. The triumph of the “ miscreants ” of 1771 
led the way to the complete establishment of that wonderful system of report- 
ing, which has rendered the newspaper press of this country the clearest 
mirror of the aggregate thought of a reflecting people. 
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THE ROYAL MARRIAGE ACT (l772 A.D.) 

On the 20th of February, 1772, the following royal message was brought 
down to both houses of parliament: “George R. his majesty being desirous, 
from paternal affection for his own family, and anxious concern for the future 
welfare of his people, and the honour and dignity of his crown, that the right 
of approving all marriages in the royal family (which ever has belonged to the 
kings of this realm as a matter of public concern) may be made effectual, 
recommends to both houses of parliament to take into their serious considera- 
tion whether it may not be wise and expedient to supply the defect of the laws 
now in being; and, by some new provision, more effectually to guard the 
dcscendiuits of his late majesty King George II (other than the issue of prin- 
cesses who have married or may hereafter marry into foreign families) from 
mariying without the approbation of his majesty, his heirs, or successors, first 
had and obtained.” 

The Royal Marriage Bill was presented next day to the house of lords. It 
made provision that no prince or princess descended from George II — with 
the exception of the issue of princesses married abroad — should be capable of 
contracting matrimony without the previous consent of the king, his heirs, or 
successors. But it also provided that if any such descendant of George II, 
Ixiing above the age of twenty-five, should persist in a resolution to marry, 
the king’s consent being refused, he or she might give notice to the privy coun- 
cil, and might at any time within twelve montlis after such notice contract 
marriage, unless both houses of parliament, before the expiration of twelve 
montlis, should expressly declare their disapprobation of such intended mar- 
riage. After continued and vehement debates in both houses, the bill became 
law; and it still continues in force. Its provisions appear to be imperfectly 
understood. It is called by Massey / “an encroachment upon the law of 
nature — an impious and cruel measure.” There is a constitutional appeal 
against an imjust exercise of the prerogative. Such an appeal has never been 
made; but it would most probably not be made m vain, if any case should 
arise which would justify parliament in not supporting the sovereign in the 
assertion of an arbitrary power. 

EAST INDIAN TEA IN BOSTON HARBOUR 

In 1773, the parliament turned from its long course of anti-popular con- 
tests, to look seriously at a matter of pai-amouut national importohee. The 
pccuniaiy affairs of the East India Company had fallen into great disorder. 
On the 2nd of March a petition was presented from the company to the house 
of commons, praying for the assistance of a loan of a million and a half sterling. 
In the previous session a select committee of the house had been appointed to 
inquire into the affairs of the company. The necessity for such an mquiry was 
strongly urged, upon financial and moral grounds. The net revenues of 
Bengal had decreased; the natives were distressed and discontented; the 
company’s servants were arbitrary and oppressive. General Burgoyne, the 
mover of the resolution for a committee, made an eloquent appeal to the feel- 
ings of the house: “The fate of a great portion of the globe; the fate of great 
states, in which your own is involved; the distresses of fifteen millions of 
people; tlie rights of humanity; are involved in this question.” 

i'^The details of this affair are given in our history of India (volume xxii) and 
need not be repeated here. But there was one feature of the parliamentary 
adjustment tliat has peculiar significance from our present standpoint.] 
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The directors of the East India Company had in their warehouses seven- 
teen million pounds of tea, for which they wanted a market. Permission was 
given by act of parliament to export teas belonging to the company to any of 
the British plantations in America, with a drawback of the duty payable in 
England. The colonial tax of thjree pence in the pound was to be paid in the 
American ports. Ships were freighted, and consignees appointed to sell their 
cargoes. Fatal boon, whose consequences no one saw. 

It was Sunday, the 28th of November, 1773, when there sailed into Boston 
harbour the English merchant ship Dartmcnith, laden with chests of tea belong- 
ing to the East India Company. The act of parliament which allowed the 
treasury to license vessels to e::^ort the teas of the company to the American 
colonies, free of duty, was the signal for popular gatherings in Boston. Town 
meetings were held, when strong resolutions were adopted. In this state of 
things the first tea-ship arrived. A committee met twice on that Sunday, 
and obtained a promise from Rotch, the commander of the ship, not to enter 
his ship till the following Tuesday. 

Thirteen days after the arrival of the Dar<wio«i7i, the owner was summoned 
before the Boston committee, and told that his vessel and his tea must be 
taken back to London. It was out of his power to do so, he said. He cer- 
tainly had not the power; for the passages out of the haroour were guarded 
by two king’s ships to prevent any vessel going to sea without a licence. On 
the 16th, the revenue officers would have a legal authority to take possession 
of the Dartrmith. For three days previous there had been meetings of the 
Boston committee; but their journal had only this entry — "No business 
transacted matter of record.” 

On the 16th of December there was a meeting in Boston of seven thou- 
sand persons, who resolved that the tea should not be landed. The master 
of the Dartmouth was ordered to apply to the governor for a pass for his ves- 
sel to proceed on her return voyage to London. The governor was at his 
country house. Many of the leaders had adjourned to a church, to wait his 
answer. The night had come on when Rotch returned and aimounced that 
the governor had refused him a pass because his ship had not cleared. There 
was no more hesitation. Forty or fifty men, disguised as Mohawks, raised 
the war-whoop at the porch of the church; went on to the wharf where the 
three ships lay alongside; took possession of them; and deliberately emptied 
three hundred and forty chests of tea into the waters of the bay. It was the 
work of three hours. Not a sound was heard but that of breaking open the 
chests. The people of Boston went to their rest as if no extraordinaiy event 
had occurred. 

On the 27th of JTanmiy, 1774, the news of this decisive act reached the 
English govenunent. On the 29th there was a great meeting of the lords of 
the council to consider a petition from Massachusetts for the dismissal of 
Hutchinson, the governor, and Oliver, the lieutenant-governor. Doctor 
Franklin appeared before the council as agent for Massachusetts. Franklin 
was treated with little respect; and Wedderbum, the solicitor-general, 
assailed him with a torrent of invective, at which the lords cheered and 
laughed. Franklin, bore the assaults with perfect eejuanimity; but from that 
hour he ceased to be a mediator between Great Britam and the colonists. The 
council reported that the petition from Massachusetts was “groundless, vexa- 
tious, and scandalous.” Two days after, Franklin was dismissed from his 
office of deputy postmaster general. He said to Priestley, who was present at 
the council, that he considered the thing for which he had been so insulted as 
one of the best actions of his life. 
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THE BOSTON POET BILL (1774 A.D.) 

The parliament had met on the 13th of Jannary. It was the 7th of March 
when Lord North delivered the king’s message relating to “the violent and 
outrageous proceedings at the town and port of Boston, in the province of 
Massachusetts Bay, with a view to obstructing the commerce of this kingdom, 
and upon groimds and pretences immediately subversive of the constitution 
thereof.” On the 14th of March, Lord North brought in a bill for removing 
the custom house from Boston, and declaring it unlawful, after the 1st of June, 
to lade or unlade, ship or unship, any goods from any landhig-place within the 
harbour of Boston. There was little opposition to this measure, which was 
passed in a fortnight, and when sent to the lords was as quickly adopted. 

The Boston Port Bill, backed up by military force, was to be followed bj'' 
other measures of coercion. On the 28th of March, Lord North brought in a 
bill for regulating the government of Massachusetts Bay. “I propose,” he 
said, “in this bill to take the executive power from the hands of the demo- 
cratic part of government.” The proposition went, in many important 
particularSj to annul the charter granted to the province by William III. 
Tire council was to bo appointed by the crown; the m^istrates were to 
be nominated by the governor. Tliis bill also passed, after ineffectual debate. 
A third bill enacted that during the next three years the governor of Massa- 
chusetts might, if it was thought that an impartial trial of any person could 
not be secured in that colony, send him for trial in another colony; or to 
Great Britain, if it were thought that no fair trial could be obtained in the 
colonies. The object of the biU was distinctly stated by Lord North — 
“Unless such a bill should pass into a law the executive power will be unwil- 
ling to act, thinking they will not liave a fair trial without it.” 

THE CONFLICT IMMINENT 

Whatever may be now tho prevailing sentiment upon the colonial quarrel, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the controversy was one that involved 
great principles, and called forth the highest energies of groat mtellects. On 
cither side of the Atlantic was manife^sted the grandeur of the Anglo-Saxon 
mind. Chatham, in 1775, paid a deserved tribute to the qualities displayed 
in tho first American confess; “When your lordships look at the papers 
transmitted us from America — when you consider their decency, firmness, 
and wisdom, you cannot but respect their cause, and wish to make it your 
own. For myself I must declare and avow that in all my rearling and oDser- 
vation — (I have rciul Thucydides, and have studied and admired the master- 
states of tho world) — that for solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and 
wisdom of conclusion, under such a complication of difficult circumstances, no 
nation or body of men can stand in preference to the general congress at Phila- 
delphia. I trust it is obvious to your lordships that all attempts to impose 
scnvitiKle upon such mciij to establish despotism over such a mighty conti- 
nontiil nation, must be vain, must be fatal.” 

Gibbon F has descrilxid the striking scene he witnessetl in the British house 
of commons: “I assiskid at the debates of a frcc assembly; I listened to the 
attack and defence of cloqucsncc and reason; I had a near prospect of the char- 
acter, viow.s, luid passions of the firat men of tho age. The cause of govern- 
ment was ably vindicated by Lord North, a statesman of spotless integiity, 
a consuiiunate master of debale, who could wield, witli equal dexterity, the 
arms of reason and of ridicule. Ho was seated on the treasury-bench between 
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his attorney and solicitor-general, the two pillars of the law and state, magis 
•pares quam similes; and the minister might indulge in a short slumber, whust 
he was upholden on either hand by the majestic sense of Thurlow, and the 
skilful eloquence of Wedderbum, From the adverse side of the house an ardent 
and powerful opposition was supported by the lively declamation of Barr<;, 
tlie legal acuteness of Dunning, the profuse and philosophical fancy of Burke, 
and the argumentative vehemence of Fox, who, in the conduct of a pai*ty, 
approved himself equal to the conduct of an emj^ire. By such men every 
operation of peace and war, every piinciplc of justice and policy, every ques- 
tion of authority and fieedom, was attacked and defended; anil the subject 
of the momentous contest was the union or separation of Great Britain and 
America. The eight sessions that I sat in parliament were a school of civil 
prudence, the first and most essential virtue of an historian.” 

The differences of opinion in America ought to have retarded the terrible 
issue that was approaching. The fears of the timid, the hopes of the loyal, 
were opposed to the advocates of resistance, and might have prevailed to 
avert tlie notion of independence. In an unliappy hour, blood was shed; 
and conciliation then became a word that was uttered to deaf ears in Englanil 
as in America. We must in this chapter rapidly trace the course of events 
till we reach that crisis. 

The ministry after passing their coercive bills had determined to send out 
General Gage to supersede Hutcliinson as governor of Massachusetts, and 
to be commander-in-chief in the colonies. He would have to act upon a 
system distinctly opposed to the old chartered system of free local govern- 
ment. He undervalued, as we have seen, the resistance which was to bo 
brought against him, and relied too absolutely upon “four regiments.” His 
appointment was not disagreeable to the New Englanders. He had lived 
amongst them, and had honourably executed the military authority with 
which he had been previously entrusted. In an unhappy hour he amvod at 
Boston, on the 13th of May, 1774. A vos.sel which came there before him 
brought a copy of the Boston Port BiU. When Gage came into the harbour, 
the people were holding a meeting to discuss that act of the British legislature 
which deprived them of their old position in the commerce of the world — ■ 
which doometl their merchants and all dependent upon them to absolute ruin. 
There was but one feeling. The meeting entered into resolutions, to which 
they invited the co-operation of the other colonies, for the purpose of suspend- 
ing all commercial intercomrse with Great Britain, and the West Indi&s, until 
the act was lepealed. Copies of the act were ever 3 nvhci’e circulated, prhited 
with a black border. But there was no violence. The now governor wius 
received with decorum, but without the acemstomed honours. Gouoral Gage 
gave the assembly notice that on the 1st of Juno, according to the provisions 
of the act, their place of meeting would be removed to the town of Salem. 
When the spirit of oppasition to his dictatejs was rising, the governor 
suddenly adjourned the assembly. He was asked to appoint the 1st of Juno 
as a day of general prayer and fasting. He refused. In Virginia the house 
of burgesses appointed the 1st of Jxme as a day of humiliation, to avert the 
calamity of their loss of rights, or the miseries of civil war. They were imme- 
diately dissolved. Tlie assembly of Virginia did not separate without recom- 
mending a General Congress. The idea universally spread. Meanwhile, 
General Gage had an encampment of six regiments on a common near Boston, 
and had begun to fortify the isthmus which connects the town with the adja- 
cent country. The 1st of June came. There was no tumult. Business was 
at an end; Boston had become a city of the dead. 
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The first congress, consisting of fifty-five members, met at Philadelphia 
on tlie 4th of September. The place of their meeting was Carpenter’s nail. 
Peyton Randolph was chosen as their president. Their proceedings were 
conducted with closed doors. ^ The more earnest party gradually obtained the 
ascendency over the more timid. Tliey drew up a declaration of rights. 
They passed resolutions to suspend all imports from Great Britain or Ireland 
after the 1st of December, and to discontinue all exports after the 10th of 
September in the ensuing year, unless the grievances of America should be 
redressed. They published addresses to the people of Great Britain and of 
Canada, and they decided upon a petition to the king. These were the papers 
that called forth the eulogium of Chatham. The congress dissolved themselves 
on the 26th of October; and resolved that another congress should be con- 
vened on the 10th of May, 1775. 

After the 1st of Juno the irremediable conflict between the governor and 
representatives of the people soon put an end to the legal course of govern- 
ment. General Gage was so wholly deserted by the council that the meeting 
of the assembly, which was proposed to take place at Salem in October, could 
not bo regularly convened. Writs for the election of members had been issued, 
but wore afterwards annulled by proclamation. The elections took place. 
The persons chosen assembled, and styled themselves a local congress. A 
committee of safety was appointed. They enrolled militia, called Minute- 
men, whose engagement was that they should appear in arms at a minute’s 
notice. Tliey appointed commandera. They provided ammunition. The 
knowledge of the two acts of parliament which had followed that for shutting 
up the port of Boston not only provoked this imdisguised resolve to resist to 
the death amongst the people of Massachusetts, but called, up the same grow- 
ing detennination throughout the vast continent of America. 

The now parliament met on the 29th of November, 1774. There was an 
end of the notations about Wilkes; for, having been elected for Middlesex, 
ho took his seat without opposition. 'Ihe king’s speech asserted his deter- 
mination “to withstand every attempt to weaken or impair the supeme 
authority of this legislature over ah the dominions of my crown.” Corre- 
sponding addresses wore voted in both houses with a large majority. In 
Jfmuary, Loixl Chatham brought forward a motion to withdraw the troops 
from Boston. “I wish, my lords,” he said, “not to lose a day in this urgent, 
preasing crisis. An hour now lost in allaying ferments in America may pro- 
duce years of calamity. For my own part, I will not desert for a moment the 
conduct of this weighty basiness, from first to last. Unless nailed to my bed 
by the extremitjr of sickness, I will give it unremitted attention. I will knock 
at the door of this sleeping and confounded ministry, and will rouse them to a 
sense of their important danger.” Chatham knocked in vain to awaken 
these sleepers. His voice, whose noble utterance caxmot now be read without 
stirring the heart, was called by George III “ a trumpet of sedition.” Again, 
on the 1st of February, that voice was heard, when Chatham presented “a 
pnmsional bUl for settling the troubles in America.” On the first occasion he 
had only eighteen ixiors to vote with him against sixty-eight; on the second 
occjision ho had thirty-two against sixty-one. Chatham’s oratory w^ in vain. 
The ministry tliat night declared they would send out more troops, instead of 
recalling any. Chatham’s conciliatory bill made some impression upon Lord 
North, who proposed a very weak measure, as a resolution of the house of 
commons that if any of the American provinces, by their legislature, should 
make some provision for the defence and government of that province, which 
should be aiDprovcd by the king and parliament, then it might be proper to 
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forbear imposing any tax. This was to attempt to put out a conflagration 
with a bucket of water. 

If the highest efforts of argument could have been availing, the speech of 
Edmund Burke, on the 22nd of March, would have arrested, the headlong 
course of the government. At this moment a bill was passing both houses 
which Burke called “ the great penal bill by which we had passed sentence on 
the trade and sustenance of America.” It was a bill to prohibit certain 
colonies from fishing on the banks of Newfoundland. Burke proposed a series 
of conciliatory resolutions, of a less sweepmg nature than those of Chatham, 
and therefore more likely to be acceptable to men of temperate opinions. 
They were rejected on a division of two hundred and seventy against seventy- 
eight. 

The contrarieties of public opinion in Great Britain and Ireland upon the 
American question were exhibited m petitions from various corporate bodies. 
Many manufacturing towns petitioned against the coercion acts, as destructive 
of the commerce of the countiy. Other j)ctitions called for an enforcement 
of the legislative supremacy of Great Britain as the only means of preserving 
a trade with the colonies. There were war petitions and peace petitions. 
Those who signed the w’ar petitions wore held to be mere party men known as 
tories. Tliose who signed the peace petitions were discontented whigs, or 
something worse. The Quakers, whilst they exhorted to peace, maintained 
the loyalty of all religious denominations m America to the king’s peraon, 
family, and government. Tlxe citizens of London, with Wilkes at their head 
as lord mayor, presented an address and remonstinnce to the king on the 
throne, in which they denounced the measures of the government as delilior- 
ately intended to establish arbitrary power all over America. The king 
answered, tliat it was with the utmost astonishment that ho found any of liis 
subjects capable of encouraging the rebellious disposition which existed in 
some of his colonies in America. From such dilTcrcnt points of view did men 
regard this great argument. 

The close of 1774 was, in Massachusetts, the silence before the storm. The 
people were arming. Tlie provincial congress had formed an arsenal at Con- 
cord, an inland town. The British troops made no movements during the win- 
ter to interfere with those hostile demonstrations. In his speech of the 27th 
of January, Chatham alluded to the position of the royal forces: “Tlieir 
situation is truly tmwortliy; permed up; pining in inglorious inactivity. I 
find a report creeping abroad that ministers censure General Gage’s inactivity. 
It is a pinrdent and necessary inaction. This tameness, however contempti- 
ble, cannot bo censured; for the first drop of blood shod in civil imd uimatural 
war might Ix) imniedicabile vulrvus.” That incurable wound was, too soon, to 
be inflictcd.e 


OUTBREAK OF THE AMBlUCAN WAR 

The full treatment of the war* that ensued belongs to American history, 
and wiU be given in a Later voliuno. Here we shall epitomise the greater 
features of tec contest in briefest compass, dealing at greater length with 
certain phases of domestic policy.® 

On the 19th of April, 1775, General Gage, who commanded at Boston, 
learning that tee provmcials had collected a quantity of stores at the town of 
Concord, sent a detachment of his troops to seize them. At a place named 
Lexington, on the way, they found the militia drawn up to oppose them; they 
drove them off, and proceeded to Concord, where they accomplished then’ 
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object; but on their way back they were ^atiiy galled by the fire of the Ameri- 
cans from houses and from behind walfa and hedges. They had sixty-five 
men killed and one hundred and eighty wounded; the provincials fifty killed 
and thirty-eight wounded. Soon after the militia assembled to the number of 
twenty thousand at Cambri(%e, and blockaded Boston. On the night of the 
16th of June they threw up some intrenchments on an eminence near that 
town; the British advanced next day to drive them from it, and, though they 
suffered severely from the well-directed 
fire of the provincials, they succeeded in 
their object. 

Tlie congress meantime hadre-assem- 
bled (May 10th). They again drew up a 
petition and addresses, expressing the 
strongest desire for accommodation, at 
the same time adopting all possible meas- 
ures for continuing the contest. The man 
on whom they fixed their choice for 
commander-in-chief of their forces was 
George Washington. He accepted that 
post of honour and danger; an^ on join- 
ing the army at Cambridge, he found him- 
self at the head of fifteen thousand men, 

Ul-appoinled and undisciplined. Fortu- 
nately for him. Gage, who had a su- 
perior force, was unenterprising; and his 
succeasor. General Howe, also remained 
inactive. By fitting out armed cruisers, 
the Americans succeeded in intercepting 
much of the stores and supplies destined 
for the troops in Boston. 

In the spring of this year the provin- 
cials luid conceived the daring design of 
invading Canada. They reduced the forts 
of Hconderoga and Crown Point, and 
while one force, under General Montgom- 
ery, advanee<l and took Montreal; an- 
other, imder Colonel Arnold, made its way 
through Ihc wilderness to Quebec, where 
it was joined bjr the former (December ORBSAunsit, mo 

1st), and the city was liesicgod. An 

assault was atiempted (.31st), in which Montgomery was killed and Arnold 
severely wounded, but he still kept up a blockade. He was reinforced in &o 
spring, but was eventually driven out of the province by General Carleton. 
On this occasion, Captain Forster, who had taken a great number of prison- 
ers, releascid them, Arnold engaging tliat an equal number of the royal troops 
should bo returned; but the congress broke this cartel, on the pretence, which 
was notoriously fal.se, that Forster had treated his prisoners barbarously. 

Hie opening of the year 1776 found Washington still engaged in the 
blockade of Boston; but the difficulties which he had to encounter were 
numerous. His force was mere militia, bound to serve only for the term of a 
year; so that a new army was to be raised at the end of that period, and the 
knowloc^o and discipline acquired in the campaign became usele^: he was 
ill-supplied with the munitions of war, while ho could not venture to make 
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Ms real condition known, and even found it prudent to exaggerate Ms strength ; 
and hence successes were expected from him which he could not accomplish: 
add to this, the thwarting and paralysing influence of a popular form of gov- 
ernment and the jealousies of the different states. Fortunately for him, ho 
had an ally in the incapacity of the British general, who remained on the 
defensive, with a disciplined and well-appointed amiy. 

In the spring Washington resolved to make a bold attempt on Boston. 
On the night of the 4th of March a body of the provincials tlirew up works on 
Dorchester heights, which commanded tlie harbour, in which no sMps could 
now remain; and the attempt to dislodge the enemy offered so many difficul- 
ties, that General Howe agreed to evacuate the town. The Britisli troops 
proceeded by sea to Halifax, in Nova Scotia, whence they sailed (Juno 10th) 
for New York, and landed on Staten Island. Having here received large rein- 
forcements of Britisli and Hessian troops. General Howe passed over to Long 
Island and routed the provincials, with a loss of two thousand skiin and one 
thousand taken, among whom were their generals Lord Stirling, Sullivan, and 
UdeU; but, instead of attacking at once their lines at Brooklyn, he resolved to 
proceed by regular approaches, and Washington thus had time to convey his 
troops over the river. New York, however, surrendered, and remained in 
possession of the English during the war. Washington was finally driven over 
the river Delaware, and the province of New Jersey was reduced. On the 
night of Cliristmas Day, however, this able commander secretly crossed the 
river, and surpiised and captured a party of Hessians at Trenton; and he 
finally recovered a great part of New Jersey. 

On the 4th of Jmy, 1776, the congress of the United States of America, as 
they now styled themselves, put forth their Declaration of Indeiwndcmce. It 
detailed eveiy real and imaginary grievance, laying the blame of everything 
on the king himself, whom they scrupled not to designate as a tyrant. TIkj 
object of those who devised it was evidently to cut off all hope of recotieilia- 
tion with the mother-country, and to afford a pretext for France and other 
powers to aid them; for they felt that single-handed they could not resist 
the power of Great Britain: in fact, they had already entered into socrot 
relations with the comt of Franco, which had agreed to assist them in an under- 
hand manner. 

In the campaign of 1777, the British general, after an iiioffoctual attempt 
at bringing Washington to action, embarked his troops for the invasion of 
Pennsylvania. They landed at the head of Chesapeake Bay, and (H(‘-])tember 
11th) routed the American army on the banks of a river named the Brandy- 
wine. After an ineffectual attempt to save Philadelphia, Wasliington retired, 
and (27th) the British troops entoi'ed that city. 

While Sir William Howe was thus successful in the central states. General 
Burgoyne was advancing from Canada to the Hudson with an army of about 
ten thousand British and Canadians. Tlic Americans retired before him; but 
the impediments offered by the nature of the country were tremendous, and 
all the supplies had to bo brought through Canaria. Accessions of strength 
came every day to the enemy, who were successful in two or three affairs. At 
length Burgoyne reached Saratoga, not far from Albany, whence he advanced 
to a place named Still Water. He repelled two attacks of the indefatigable 
Arnold; but judging it necessary to fall back to Saratoga, he there found him- 
self surrounded by an American army, under General Gates, three times as 
numerous as his own, exposed to a constant fire of cannon and rifles, and with 
no means of procuring provisions. In a council of war a capitulation was 
resolved on. The most honourable terms were obtained, the troops being 
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granted a free passage to England, on condition of not serving again in 
America during the war. Desertion and other losses had reduced the British 
force to about five thousand eight hundred men, who laid down their arms 
(October 14th), and were marched to Boston. 

Washington took up his winter quarters at a place named Valley Forge, 
and nothing could exceed the sufferings of the gallant men who served under 
him, unless it be their patient endurance. In miserable huts, without blan- 
kets or shoes, beneath the frost and snow of an American winter, often without 
food, they still endured, under the iosph-ing influence of their incomparable 
commander, and proved themselves worthy of eventual success. 


FEANCE AND SPAIN AID THE COLONISTS 

The intelligence of Burgo 3 me’s surrender decided the court of France, and 
a treaty was signed, in which the independence of America was acknowledged. 
A loan was granted, and a fleet prepared to aid them. The English ambassa- 
dor was recced from Paris. 

The command of the troops in America was now transferred to Sir Henry 
Clinton; and, in tlie prospect of a French war, it was resolved to evacuate 
Philadelphia and concentrate the forces. The army crossed the Delaware 
unojjposcd, but Washington impeded their march to New York in every pos- 
sible manner. At a place named Monmouth an attack was made on the bag- 
gage, which brought on a partial action, in which the loss was between three 
and four hundred on each side. At the place of embarkation the British 
offered battle, which was declmed, and they reached New York in safety 
(July 5th). A French fleet, under Count d’Estaing, with troops on board, 
having arrived, a combined attack was made by them and ten thousand 
Americans under General Sullivan on a British force at Newport, in Rhode 
Island; but Lord Howe, the English admiral at New York, though inferior in 
strength, having appeared off Newport, d’Estaing came out to engage him. 
An indecisive action was fought, after which d’Estaing, in spite of the remon- 
strances of lus allies, went to Boston to refit; and Sullivan was soon driven 
out of Rhode Island. 

The British troops were chiefly employed in petty expeditions, in which 
they did the provincials much injury by destroying their shipping and prop- 
erty in generm. A corps of tliree thousand five hundred men, under Colonel 
Campbell, reduced the province of Georgia. In the West Indies, the island of 
Dominica was taken by the French; but St. Lucia surrendered to the English 
after d’Estaing had been repulsed, both by sea and land, by inferior forces, in 
his attempts to relieve it. 

The following year (1779) Spain followed the example of France in declar- 
ing war against England, and a combined fleet of more than sixty sail of the 
line, with frigates, etc., appeared off Plymouth. Sh Charles Hardy, who 
commanded the Channel fleet, had only thirty-eight ships of the line, but he 
offered them battle, which they declined; and they quitted the Channel with- 
out having done more than give the ministry and nation a fright. Though 
d’Estaing acted mostly on the defensive in the West Indies, the islands of St. 
Vincent and Grenada fell into the hands of the French. 

Washington directed his efforts chiefly to prevent the British from naviga- 
ting the Hudson, for which purpose he fortified West Point, a strong position 
on that river, giving the command of it to General Arnold, and two other 
points, named Stony Point and Verplank. 'These last were taken and retaken 
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by the British during this year. An expedition from New York did great 
mischief in Connecticut, burning towns and shipping, and cai-r^ing off stores 
and ammunition. Another expedition did the same in Vii’ginia. The chief 
seat of the war, however, was the southoni provinces. At Savannah, in 
Georgia, General Prevost was besieged by d’Estaing, who had two-and-twenty 
ships of war, and was aided by an American army under General Lincoln. 
Colonel Maitland, who, with eight hundred men, had routed this officer and 

five thousand men in John’s Island, aiTivmg 
at Savannah, preparations wore nnule for a 
vigorous defence. A proposid to d’Estaing 
to allow the women and children to leave 
the town was barbarously refused. An at- 
tempt, however, to storm the British lines 
having failed, with groat loss, the assailants 
raised the siege and separated, and d’Estaing 
rctm'ncd to Prance. 

Tlieyeiir 1780 opened inauspiciously for 
En^aml. Gibraltar was bcsiegetl by a com- 
bined Spanish and L'rcuch force, and Mi- 
norca was equally hard pressed by the same 
nations. At the impulse of the empress of 
Russia, most of the European powers en- 
tered into an armed neutrality, on the prin- 
ciple that “free ships make free gootls,witli 
the exception of arms and munitions of wsir,” 
in opposition to the right of s(iarch claimed 
by belligerent powers. But the s(^a is the 
element on which British glory has always 
risen in triumph, and England now had a 
hero equal to the emergency. Sir George 
Rodney had been selected for command by 
the king himself. He was to proceed for 
the West Indies, and, on his way, to convoy 
a squadron of transports for the relief of- 
Gibraltar. As it was expected that he W( )ul( I 
leave the transports to proceed alone in a 
certain latitude, the Spanish swlmiral, Don 
Juan de Langara, wsis sent with ehwen nuui- 
of-war to intercept them; but off Cai)e St. 

BiMTiRn unipdkm, 1778 Vincont he was oncounkired by Rodney 

(January Ifith). The action commencJHl at 
four in the afternoon, in a violent gale of wind, and was continued through 
a stormy night, and the whole Spanish fleet was taken or de.stroyed. Rodiuy 
relieved both Gibraltar and Minorca, and then sailed for the West JikImw, 
where, soon after his arrival, ho engaged off St. Lucia the count dc Guichen. 
Rodney had twenty-one, the count twenty-tlirecj ships. By abhi nianonivres 
the English admiral had secured the prospect of a complete victory, but his 
captains (as formerly with Benbow), from jealousy, cowardice, or ignorau(M‘, 
disobeyed his signals, and the French fleet escaped. Ho brought one of the 
captains, Bateman, to a court-martial, and he was dismissed the service. 
Rodney tried ineffectually to bring the fleet again to action, but De GuiclKiU 
sailed to Europe with the mercliant-fleot, and Rodney then proceeded to the 
coast of America. 
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Though the independence of the revolted provinces had now been acknowl- 
edged by France and Spain, and these powers had, as it were, armed in their 
cause, never were the prospects of the colonists so gloomy. Even the firm 
mind of Washington began to despair. 

Relieved of all apprehension from Washington, Sir Henry Clinton resolved 
to attempt the reduction of South Carolina in person. He sailed from New 
York and laid siege to Charleston, into which General Lincoln had thrown 
himself with seven thousand provincials. When ho had completed his works 
and was preparing to batter the town, a capitu- 
lation was proposed and accepted. The whole 
province was speedily reduced, and Sir Henry 
Clinton then returned to New York, leaving 
Lord Cornwallis in Carolina with four thousand 
men. The American government sent thither 
Greneral Gates, who assembled at Camden an 
army of six thousand men: Lord Cornwallis 
advanced to attack him with not more than 
two thousand, and (August 17th) gave him a 
complete defeat, killing eight hundred, and tak- 
ing two thousand men, with aU the baggage, 
stores, and artUleiy; his owir loss in killed and 
wounded l)eing only three hundred and fifty men. 

In July a French fleet, having six thousand 
troops on board, under the count de Rocham- 
boau, arrived at Rhode Island. It was pro- 
posed, when De Guichen, who was expected, 
should arrive, that a general attack by sea and 
land should be naade on New York; but the 
activity of Rodney, as we have seen, discon- 
certed this plan. 

Wliile Washington was absent at a confer- 
ence with Count Rochambeau, Arnold, who had 
been in secret correspondence with Sir Henry 
Clinton for betraying West Point, desired that 
some trusty agent might be sent to him. Maj or 
Andrd, adjutant-general of the British army, 
volunteered his services, and he landed in the 
night from tlie VvUure sloop of war. At day- 
break, when his conference with Arnold was 
concluded, he found it impossible to return to 
the sloop, and being furnished by Arnold with a pass under the name of 
Anderson, he attempted to reach New York by land. He was however met 
and stopped by three militiarmen. He wrote without delay a letter to Arnold 
under his assumed name, and that general escaped on board the Vuliure just 
before Washington’s order to arrest him arrived. 

Andrd, who no longer concealed his name or quality, was brought before a 
court-martial, and tried as a spy. He denied that he was such, as he had come 
on shore under a passport or flag of truce from Arnold. The court however 
found him guilty, and sentenced him to be hanged. Every exertion was made 
to save him by Sir Henry Clinton, but in vain; Washington was inexorable; 
even the urgent request of the prisoner to be shot was refused, and he was 
hanged (October 2nd) amid the sympathy of the officers and soldiers of the 
American amiy. 
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DOMESTIC APEAIRS 

As the contest was now drawing to its close, we will horc pause and take a 
view of the state of affairs at home, for the last few yciars. 

On the subject of the war with the colonies, feelings ami oi)ini<)ns wore 
divided. The gi’eat body of the mitiou was Iwyond doubt on tlu^ side of the 
ministry, and desirous of reducing the rcfrmdoiy colonists by force; and the 
king himself, with his characteristic obstinacy of charach'r, was lirndy scit 
against concession. On the other haiul, the whig jiarty, partly from priKlenco 
and a regard for justice, still more pcrhaiis out of oi)posili()n to Uui court and 
ministry, were in favour of conciliation. The dis.senUu-s wc're, ()f coui-se, on 
the side of the colonists. Doctor Price publish(«l a work at lliis time on the 
NcUure of CM Liberty, the Principles of Government, etc., in which, as is usual 
in such writings, the blemishes of the British constitution wc^re studiously dis- 
played and exaggerated, while free mins wctc giv('n (.o imagination in discus- 
sing the spirit and nature of the Anuiricau revolution, 'riuin^ was however a 
judicious set of mcui, such as Doan Tucker, who saw cksirly that prudciiua* and 
interest equally counselled an acknowledgcmurntp of th<^ indop('nd(mc.e of th<» 
colonies; but their number of coume was small, and their argiuiK'nls were 
slighted. 

Lord Chatham had from the ven-y commencenu'nt of tluf t rouble's beem the 
advocate of conciliation. lie was for yiehling to all tlu» rcjisonabh* (Umnuuls 
of the colonists; he reprobated the emidoymcnt of fonsign troops against lluun, 
and he poured forth a toiTcnt of his most imjKUssionnd elo(|u<uice on tlie subject 
of the employment of the Indians in the war by BurgoyiW'. But. nothing was 
further from the mind of this great man than th(« disnu'mberment of the 
empire.^ 

The letters of the king sufiicicntly manifest the st.rong av(a-sion which he 
had taken to the statesman who, in this crisis of Ids count.ry’s fati*, wfis looked 
up to as the only Knglishman who was liki'ly to conc.iliaU^ AiiM'rica whih* Iwi 
alarmed France. The king declared on the J.'Jlh of March, that he did not. obj<«it 
to Lord North applying to Lord Chat.ham to sujjport his admltdstra,tion; but 
adding “that no advantage to my country, nor pemonal dangc'r t.o mysc'lf, can 
make mo address myself to Lord Chatham or to any other Ijranch t)f opposi- 
tion. Honestly, I would rather lose the crown I now w('ar than bear tln^ 
ignominy of possessing it under their slnickh's.” 'I’lie natii(»nal fcs'llng with 
regard to Chatham was expnissed in a ]ol.t(T by Thonnis Oout.ts, th(! (unitutnl, 
banker. He said that “Every rank looks up to him with the only gleam of 
hope that remains.” In a few weeks a higher power than courts or senates 
decided that Chatham should be at rest — indilTen'ut to tlui hatred of a king, 
or the veneration of a people. 

Chatham’s last spekch and dioatii (177s a.d.) 

The duke of Richmond had given notice in the hou.'»e of lords of a motion 
which he intended to make on the 7th of April, “ for an iwldress to the king 
upon the state of the nation.” On the Sth the duke sent tf) Lord Chatham 
the draft of his proposed address; which Chatham returned the ne.xt day, 
expressing his concern “-to find himself under so wide a tliffenmeo with the 
duke of Riclunond, as between the sovereignty and allegiance of Americiu” 
Chatham was slowly recovering from a fit of the gout; but he determined 
to go to town from Hayes, and take his place in parliament. Lord Oamden, 
in a letter to the duke of Grafton, describing the closing scene of the grt^at 
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earl’s public life, says, “ he was not in a condition to go abroad; and he was 
earnestly requested not to make the attempt.” Camden saw him in the 
prince’s chamber before he went into the house; and remarked “ the feeble 
state of his body, and the distempered agitation of his mind.” An eye- 
witness has recorded his appearance: “ Lord Chatham came into the house 
of lords, leaning upon two friends, lapped up in flannel, pale and emaci- 
ate. Within his large wig, little more was to be seen than his aquiline nose 
and his penetrating eye. He looked like a dying man; yet never was seen 
a figure of more dignity.” The two friends were his son, William Pitt, and 
Lord Mahon, his son-in-law. The duke of Richmond had proposed his 
motion for an address. Viscount Wejnnouth had opposed the motion. 

Tlie earl of Chatham, continues the narrative of the eye-witness, “ rose 
from his seat with slowness and difficulty, leaning on his crutches, and sup- 
ported under each arm by his two friends. He took one hand from his 
crutch, and raised it, casting his eyes towards heaven, and said, ‘ I thank 
God that I have been enabled to come here this day, to perform my duty, 
and to speak on a subject which has so deeply impressed my mind. I am 
old and infmn — liave one foot, more than one foot, in the grave — I am 
risen from my bed to stand up in the cause of my country, perhaps never 
again to speak in this house.’ ” Lord Camden describe the words of 
Ohjitham as “shreds of unconnected eloquence, and flashes of the same fire 
which he. Prometheus-like, had stolen from heaven; and were then returning 
to the place from whence they were taken.” That withering sarcasm which 
occasionally found its place in his impassioned harangues was not absent in 
this last effort. Speaking of the probability of invasion, he said, “ Of a 
Spanish invjjsion, of a h’rench invasion, of a Dutch invasion, many noble 
lonls may have retid in history; and some lords may perhaps remember a 
Scotch invasion.” He looked at Lord Mansfield.e 

“ My lords,” said he in conclusion, “ I rejoice that the grave has not 
closed on mo, that I am still alive to lift up my voice against the dismember- 
ment of this ancient and noble monarchy. Pressed down as I am by a load 
of infirmities, I am little able to serve my country in this most perilous con- 
juncture; but while 1 have sense and memory, I will never consent to deprive 
the royal offspring of the house of Brunswick, the heirs of the princess Sophia, 
of their fairest inheritance, or to tarnish the lustre of the nation by an ignomi- 
nious suimnder of its rights and possessions. Shall this great kingdom, that 
Inis survived whole and entire Danish depredations, Scottish inroads, the 
Normmi Conquest, and the threatened invasion of the Spanish armada, now 
fall prostrate before the house of Bourbon ? Shall a people, seventeen years 
ago the terror of the world, now stoop so low as to tell its ancient and invet- 
erate enemy, Take all we have, only give us peace ? It is impossible! I 
wage war with no man, or sot of men; I wish for none of their employments; 
nor would I co-operate with those who persist in unretracted error; or who, 
instead of acting on a firm decisive line of conduct, halt between two opinions 
where there is no middle path. In God’s name, if it be absolutely necessary 
to declare for peace or war, and if peace cannot be preserved with honour, 
why is not war commenced without hesitation ? lam not, I confess, well 
informed of the resources of this kingdom, but I trust it has still sufficient to 
maintain its just rights, though I know them not. Any state, however, is 
iKstter than despair; lot us at least make one effort, and if we must fall, let 
us fall like men.” 

The duke of Richmond replied. As he proceeded in his argument. Lord 
Chatham, by the motion of his hand, indicated that he took notice of, and 
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would reply to some offensive expressions, but when he attempted to rise 
again to speak, he fell back in a convulsive fit. He was caught by those near 
him and carried into an adjoining apartment, whence he was conveyed to 
his villa of Hayes in Kent, where on the eleventh of the following May he 
breathed his last, in the seventieth year of his age. He was honoured with 
a public funeral, and his remams repose in Westminster Abbey. 

The name of William Pitt, the great commoner, the man who by the sole 


force of talent raised himself to the highest point of emmence, stands in our 
annals invested with never-fading glory. His contemporaries speak witli 

_ wonder of the powers of his elo- 

. y ■ quence, his commanding figure, his 

' I ' noble countenance, his eagle-eye, 

his graceful action, his lofty decia- 



William Pi'rr, Fcubt Eakl of Chatham 
(1708-1 77K) 


' ' - ination, liis withering invective, his 
,1 keen irony and sarcasm. The 
' purity of his private life gave lustre 
to his jmblic virtues. In an age of 
corruption, calumny never von- 
'!,i turod to breathe a suspicion on his 
. name. The only charge that could 
' be made against him was, that for 
the sake of embarrassing Walpole, 
he had advocated opinions which 
I he renounced when himself in 
power. His ambition was bo\ind- 
' less, his love of war was perhaps 
too great, and never did a minister 
more lavishly employ the resources 
of the country. Fortune, how- 
ever, stood his friend; the suc- 
cesses of Wolfe in the west and of 
Clive in the east (with the last of 
which, however, he had no con- 
7 ceni), shed glory on his administra- 

“ tion; and tho impulse which his 
genius liad given to the nation, 
achieved resplendent triumphs even 
after his retirement from office. 


The chief defect in the character of this eminent man wm a haughty and over- 
bearing si)irit, too often the concomitant of giuat political talents. As the 
vizir of an eastern monarch, Pitt would have been in his proper element, iw 
all would then have yielded to his will, and there would have been no popular 
assembly to convmce or to couciliate.c 


ASSOCrATlON you TIIK RKDUESS OP GIURVANCIKS (1780 A.l>.) 

The internal affairs of the country in tho year 1780 are, in many rospocls, 
as interesting and instructive as those of any year in our annals. ICngland 
was, unquestionably, distinctly threatened with some great political con- 
vulsion. The obstinate persistence in the war with America had brought 
upon the country its natural consequences — cxce&sivo ta.xation, and inter- 
ruption to the usual course of profitalilo industry. Twenty years only had 
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elapsed since the nation looked back upon a period of unexampled prosperity, 
and of signal triumph; of victory abroad and of tranquillity at home. Ine 
nation had then confidence in the directors of its affairs; regarded the par- 
lument as the true representative of public opinion; and viewed the sove- 
reign power, according to the principles of the involution, as the especial 
guardian of the freedom and happiness of the jicople. A young prince had 
come to the crown, with every apparent disposition to rule righteously and 
constitutionally; and yet, from the first year of his accession, a system of 
favouritism hacl surrounded the throne with a host of placemen, who were 
chosen to assert an invidious distinction between the interests of the king 
and the measures of the responsible servants of the state. During these 
twenty years a groat change had come over the popular convictions. The 
parlLameut had become opposed to the people; and the executive power had 
grown out of harmony with the theory of the constitution, through the 
tendency to govern by the corruption of the parliament. The prepondera- 
ting influence of a great aristocratic party had indeed been weakened, and in 
many csseutiiils destroyed; but with tliat weakness had come a proportionate 
weakness of the democratic element of the constitution. The time had 
anivod when the minority in parliament, whether peers or commoners, saw 
that, to renew their strength as a governing power, they must identify them- 
selves more distinctljr with the people. The abuses consequent upon the 
excessive number of sinecure offices, and of large pensions, unsanctioned by 
parliamentiuy authority, called for economical reform. Tlie scandalous pro- 
I)<)rtion of members of the house of commons returned for rotten boroughs 
demanded reform in parliament. A vast amount of public opinion was 
brought to boar upon these two points, in the form of associations for the 
redress of grievances. 

On the 8th of February, Sir George Savile, the respected member for 
Yorkshire, pipsonted to the house of commons the petition of a great meetmg 
of the gentlemen, clergy, and freeholders of his county, which was signed by 
eight thousand persons. The Yorkshire petition set forth, as the conse- 
<juonce>; of a moat expensive and unfortunate war, a large addition to the 
national (hibt, heavy accumulation of taxes, a rapid define of the trade, 
miinufiuitures, .and land-rents of the kingdom. It then came to the chief 
grievance: “Alarmed at the diminished resources and growing burdens of 
this country, juul convinced that rigid frugality is now indispensably neces- 
sjiry in every deijartmont of the state, your petitioners observe with grief, 
tluit notwithstanding the calamitous and impoverished condition of the 
nation, much public money has been improvidently squandered, and that 
jnany individuals enjoy sinecure places, efficient places with exorbitant emol- 
ument'!, and pensions unmerited by public service, to a large and still increas- 
ing amount; whence the crown has acquired a great and unconstitutional 
inlluence, which, if not chocked, may soon prove fatal to the liberties of this 
{‘.ountry.” 

The great meeting in Yorkshire gave an example to the rest of England. 
TVenty-three counties adopted similar petitions, and appointed their corre- 
sponding committees. Motions for economical reform had been brought for- 
wanl in the house of lords before tlie recess; and Burke had given notice of 
tlie mcasiiro which he intended to propose. On the 11th of February he 
ac«omi>lished this intention, in the delivery of a speech which is amongst 
the masterpieces of lilnglish composition — unsurpassed in lucidness of detail, 
for(«^ of reasoning, historical research, and gleams of wit and poetry, by any 
oxampli of parliiunentary rhetoric. Out of seven fundamental rules which 
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he lays down, three, especially, will apply to all time; and, it may be feared, 
will never cease to require a vigilant application. 

“That all jurisdictions which furnish more matter of expense, more 
temptation to oppression, or more means and instruments of cornipt influ- 
ence, than advantage to justice or political administration, ought to be 
abolished. 

“ That all offices which bring more charge than proportional advantage 
to the state; that all offices which may be engrafted on others, uniting and 
simplifying their duties, ought, in the first case, to be taken away; and in 
the second, to be consolidated. 

“ That it is right to reduce every establishment, and every part of an 
establishment (as nearly as possible), to certainty, the life of all order and 
good naanagement.” 

Burke, in his truly statesmanlike speech upon economical reform, argued 
that a temperate reform is permanent, because it has a prhiciple of growth. 
Burke’s proposals were so temperate, and so incapable of being refuted 
by argument, that Lord North offered no opposition to the reception of the 
first bill which was founded upon them. Other members were ready to go 
further than Burke. Sir George Savile, on the I5th of February, moved for 
an account of all places for life or lives, whether held by patent or otherwise, 
and also for an account of all subsisting pensions, granted by the crown, 
during pleasure or otherwise. The motion was opposed by Lord Nugent, 
upon the ground that many reduced gentry enjoyed his majesty’s jjrivato 
bounty, and would not like their names to be nuule public — “many lady 
Bridgets, lady Marys, and lady Jennys.” Loiri North proposed an amend- 
ment, limiting the account to pensions payable at the exchequer. The whole 
amount payable under the name of pensions, he said, did not exceed ,C5(),000. 
To publish a list would “ prepare a feast for party-writers, and furnish mate- 
rials for magazines and newspaper's.” llapi)y is the government that docs 
not shrink from the eye of magazines and newspapers! Lord North carried 
his amendment only by a majority of two in a full house. The session was a 
series of parliamentary conflicts, some conducted with i)ersonal sicrimony 
which involved the ridiculous arbitrement of duelling. A bill was carried in 
the house of commons against contractors sitting in parliament, which wsw 
rejected in the house of lords. Burke’s own bill encountci-ed every obstruc- 
tion in its progress through committee; and the session was concluded with- 
out any practical result of the great statesman’s incontrovertible exi)osition 
of abuses which agitated the minds of a whole [jeoiffe. 

On the 18th of May the most important clauses in Burke’s bill were lost 
in committee. The king has triumphed. “You cannot doubt,” ho writes 
to Lord North, “that 1 received with pleasure the Jiccount of Mr. IJurkci’s 
bill haying been defeated.” His majesty wjis looking to a new parliament 
to continue the abuses that were odious to the nation, or, as it a{){H'.ared to 
the royal mind, “ to keep the present constitution of the country in ite pris- 
tine lustre.” 


THK LORD GEOROrj GORDON Rim’S (1780 A.D.) 

According to the theory of a niirrow-mindeil king, the pristine lustre of 
the constitution would liave been shorn of its beam.s, if fifty useless plsmes 
had not been held by members of parliament, to do the bidding of the court 
without the slightest reference to the interests of the nation. According to 
the theory of a large section of a somewhat intolerant public, the Protestant 
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succession would have lost the best part of its value, if English Roman Cath- 
olics were allowed to hold property m land; if their spiritual instructors were 
not subject to the penalties of treason or felony; if a Protestant son could 
no longer eject his papist father from his estate. These severities of the 
statutes of the tenth and eleventh of WilUam III had ceased to be applied; 
but they existed as a temptation to informers to extort money from the 
timid, and as a stigma upon the loyal and peaceful. In 1778, upon the 
motion of Savile, seconded by Dunning, these obsolete penalties were 
repealed, with the approbation of men of all parties. The Acts of William 
III, dating before the union with Scotland, did not affect the position of 
Roman Catholics there; and it was subsequently contemplated to repeal a 
statute of the Scottish parliament, which was as odious to right-thinking 
persons as the enactments of the days when popery was the great terror of 
England. The proceedings of the parliament in 1778 stirred up the fanati- 
cism of Edinburgh and Glasgow at the beginning of 1779. Riots took place 
in Edinburgh. Houses of reputed Roman Catholics were assailed and dam- 
aged. A house where Cathohcs assembled for worship was set on fire. Tliose 
who by speech or writing advocated freedom of opinion, were threatened with 
vengeance; the brutal zealots selecting as one of the objects of their hostility 
their distinguished countryman, the historian Robertson. A Protestant asso- 
ciation and committee was set up in Scotland; and a silly nobleman. Lord 
George Gordon, was chosen as its president. This fanatic had sat in parlia- 
ment for several years, raving and gesticulating when any debate excited his 
monomania. Contemptible as he was in intellect, he acquired some considera- 
tion from the position he had obtained as the leader of a body of people, 
large in numbers and dangerous in their enthusiasm. 

On the 29th of May he called a public meeting at Coachmakers’ hall; 
where he harangued a great audience about the dangers of pope^; and pro- 
I) 08 ed a resolution that the whole body of the Protestant association should 
meet in St. George’s fields on the following Friday, to accompany him to the 
house of coirunons to deliver their petition. If less than twenty thousand 
peraons should attend him, he would not present it. He proposed that they 
sliould jissemble in four divisions — the Protestants of London the first, of 
Westminster the second, of Southwark the third, and the Scots resident m 
the metropolis the fourth; and that every real Protestant should come with 
a blue cockade on his hat.« 

On Friday, June 2nd, the petitioners assembled in St. George’s fields, 
to the number of from forty to fifty thousand, and with Lord George at their 
head, and wearing blue cockades inscribed with “ No Popery,” marched in 
four divisions to the parliament house, where they blocked up the avenue 
and insulted several of the members. On the amval of some troops in the 
evening they retired, but proceeded to demolish the chapels of the Sardinian 
and bavarian embassies. On Saturday the populace remained quiet, but on 
Sunday they demolished the chapels and dwelling-houses of the Catholics 
about Moorfields. Their efforts on Monday were directed against the house 
of Sir George Saville in Leicesterfields, which was saved with difficulty. On 
Tuesday, whicli was the day for taking their petition into consideration, the 
mob Jigain surrounded the house, and the members having passed some reso- 
lutions suited to the occasion, adjourned. In the evening Newgate was 
broken open, and three hundred ruffians turned loose; the house of Sir John 
Fielding, the magistrate, was demolished; the rabble then rushed to Blooms- 
bury square and attacked the residence of Lord Mansfield; they plundered 
and dtistroyed the furniture, pictures, and statues, and burned the books and 
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manuscripts; the earl himself and his lady escaping with difficulty. The 
day concluded by the breaking open of Clerkenwell prison. On Wednesday 
the King’s Bench, the Fleet, and other prisons were broken open and set on 
fire, as also were several private houses, and attempts were made on the bank 
and pay-oflfice. 

Hitherto the mob had rioted and destroyed at will. On this day a jirivy 
council sat, but was rising without coming to a conclusion, when the king 
asked if nothing effectud could be recommended. The attorney-general 
said that he knew of but one course, which was to authorise the military 

to act without the presence of a magis- 
trate. The council, though approving, 
hesitated to adopt this course; when the 
king, nobly declaring that he would take 
the whole responsibility on himself, signed 
the order. The guards and militia forth- 
with began to act against the rioters; the 
slaughter was considerable, but next day 
by noon the city was tnuicjuil. Lonl 
George Gordon was committed to the 
Tower on a charge of high treason. Num- 
bers of the rioters were tried by a special 
commission, and fifty-nine were capitidly 
convicted.^ 

Early in February, 1781, the trial of 
Lord Gordon came on before Lord Mans- 
field, as chief justice, and on a charge of 
high treason. The public mind luwi cer- 
tainly much cooled since the numerous con- 
victions in July, 1780, and the noble pris- 

__ oner was no doubt far less criminal than 

Markm eiu)ss,'wiNcnKHTB», AH IN sUly. Still, Iiowevcr, it was fortunate foi- 
EAitLY iftTii c'BNTiTuv him tliut Ifis defepcc depended on that 

most able advocate, Thomas JOrskine, 
whose jiwt fame will be ever blended with the records of this cause. 

Erskine, as counsel for his lordship, found himself junior to Lloyd lu'.u- 
yon. This was a worthy man, and excellent lawyer, daservedly raised both 
to the bench and to the peerage. But he was wholly destitute of olo(|uence, 
and in opening Lord George’s defence, delivered a most iuelTective sjKxsch! 
Under these circumstances, Erskine, contrary to the common ruki, obtainoil 

g ermission to defer his own address until after the evidence for the prisoner 
ad been closed. He rose soon after midnight, and (piickly dispelled ell fiwsl- 
ing of weariness from all those who heard him, as ho, witli eonsummate skill, 
combined some passionate biursts of glowing oratory with a chain of tlu* 
closest argument. Then, for the first and only time in our legal annals, did 
an advocate, addressing a court of justice, presume to use an oath. lOrskine 
had been alleging whatever proofs the case could afford of his c.liont’s good 
and peaceful intentions; and when he L'ul related how, in the midst of the 
disturbances. Lord George had gone to Buckingham House, and asked to s(i(} 
the king, and how lie had told the secretary of state, Lord Stormont, wliom 
alone he succeeded in seeing, that he would do his best to ([uell the riots; on 
completing this recapitulation, Erskine thas broke forth: — “I siiy, />// (UhI, 
that man is a ruffian who shall, after this, iirosume to build u[)on such lionast, 
artless conduct as an evidence of guilt.” So well did the voice, the eye, the 
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face, assist these words — so happily did the words chime in with the high- 
wrought feelings of the hearers — that instead of being shrunk from as pro- 
fane, or rebuked as indecorous, they seemed rather to impart a tone of 
religious exaltation; and thus was the daring experiment crowned with com- 
plete success. 

Erskine having ended, and the solicitor-general replied, the case was summed 
up by Lord Mansfield in remarks by no means favourable to the prisoner. 
The jury withdrew for half an hour, but at a quarter past five in the morning 
brought back to the tlironged and anxious court their verdict of Not Guilty. 
There were still, in Scotland at least, some partisans left to Lord George, to 
rejoice at his acciuittal, and subscribe nearly £500 towards his expenses. But 
the joy extended farther. It was felt on constitutional grounds by many 
who had not the slightest political leaning to the silly young fanatic. “ I am 
glad,” said Dr. Johnson, “ Lord George Gordon has escaped, rather than a 
precedent should be established of hanging a man for constructive treason.” & 


CONCLUSION OF THE AMERICAN WAR 

We now resume the narrative of the American War. The blockade of 
Gibraltar still continued (1781); famine greyed on the garrison and people, 
but Admiral Danby conveyed supplies to it in the face of a superior SpanMi 
fleet lying in the bay of Cadiz. The besiegers then kept up for the space of 
three weeks one of the most tremendous bombardments in the annals of 
war, and they had brought their works to completion, when a sally of the 
garrison totally destroyed them. A combined force of sixteen thousand men 
was landed at Minorca for the attack of St. Philip’s castle, and a combined 
fleet of seventy ships of war appeared in the British Channel. 

The Dutch had joined in the war against England, but they paid dear for 
tlieir treachery. Admiral Parker, as, with six ships of the line and some fri- 
gates, he was convoying a fleet from the Baltic, was encountered off the Dog- 

? :er Bank (August 6th) by the Dutch admiral Zoutman, with ten sail of the 
ino and frigates. The action, which lasted nearly four hours, was terrific; 
the English had five hundred, the Dutch twelve hundred, killed and wounded; 
both fleets were disabled, and the Dutch hardly got into their own ports. In 
the West Indies, Rodney took their island of St. Eustatius, in which, being 
a free port, immense wealth in goods and stoi*es was collected: all this became 
tlio prize of the victors, who also cm;>tured a great number of merchantmen. 

Sir Henry Oiuton having sent General Arnold with a force into Virginia, 
directed Lord Cornwallis to form a junction with him. As he was advancing 
fbr that purpose, he sent Colonel Tarleton with a corps of eleven hundred 
men, to oppose General Morgan, who was acting on his left. At a place called 
the Cowpens, Tarleton came up with the enemy (January 17th), and in the 
hard-fought action which ensued, the British were defeated for the first time 
in an open field of battle. The American general Greene displayed consid- 
erable ability in impeding the measures of Lord Cornwallis till he found him- 
self strong enough to engage him; he then (March 15th) gave him battle at 
Guilford Court House. The Americans had five thousand men, the British 
half the number. The latter gained the honour of the day, but want of pro- 
visions and the severity of the weather obliged them to retire, leaving their 
wounded to the care of the enemy. Lord Cornwallis then pushed on for 
Virginia, while Greene advanced toward South Carolina. At a place named 
Hobkirk’s hill (April 25th) he was attacked and routed by LordRawdon; and, 
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after a variety of operations, he encountered (September 8th) at Kutaw 
Springs Colonel Stewart, who now commanded the British in that province. 
The action was the most obstinate that had yet been fought; the American 
militia acted nobly; both sides claimed the victory, but the British found 
it necessary to retire to Charleston. 

Lord dornwallis, meantime, having reached the Chesapeake, in spite of 
opposition, fortified Yorktown and Gloucester point. He applied in vain 
for reinforcements to Sir Henry Clinton, who feared for New York. A largo 
French fleet, under Count de Grasse, then entered the Chesapeake, and Wash- 
ington and Count Rochambeau having joined their forces, their united army 
of twelve thousand men appeared before Yorktown, while De Grasse blocked 
up the mouth of the York river. The British force did not amount to seven 
thousand men. A gallant defence was made, but they wore obliged to yield 
to numbers and capitulate (October 19th). With this event the contest in 
America terminated. 

Fortune was elsewhere unfavourable to Great Brittiiii, whom Franco h.ad 
now deprived of all the Leeward Mauds, except Antigua and Harbadocs. 
Minorca was lost; St. Philip’s castle, after one of the noblast defencp.s on 
record, and the reduction of its garrison to eight hundred men, having bam 
obliged to surrender. 

The suriender of Yorktown sealed the doom of the North administration. 
An unfortunate minister is seldom secure in his power; the country gentlemen 
now opened their eyes to the folly of continuing the war; a fonnidiible plan 
of attack was conceived and executed by the oppo,sition, led on by (lonoral 
^nway and Mr. Fox, and sustained by their usual champion.s, with the acces- 
sion of William Pitt, son of the great earl of Chatliam, anti Mr. Shtiridan, both 
of whom had displayed great talent in debate. Day after day tlie ministerial 
majority declined. At length (March, 1782) Lord North annountfod tluit tlie 
cabinet was dissolved. 

The opposition having gained the victory, had now to divide tlie spoils. 
But herein lay a difficulty. It consisted of two almost hostile parties; the 
one headed by the maniuLs of Rockingham, which was for conceding total 
independence to the colonies; the other, lal by the earl of Shell mrno, which 
though willing to yield up the right of taxation and terminate the war, trod 
in the steps of Lord Chatham, who almost with his dying hrnath had pro- 
tested against a dismemberment of the empire. The new ministry was formed 
of five of each party; the chancellor. Lord Thurlow, to gratify the king, lining 
allowed to retain the groat seal. Lord Rockingham was proinier; Lord Shel- 
burne and Mr. Fox secretaries; General Conway commander-in-chief; Lonl 
John Cavendish chancellor of the exchapier; Mr. Dunning (later Dird .Ash- 
burton) chancellor of the duchy of Dmcjister, etc; Burlui wsus paymaster of 
the forces; Barre treasurer of the navy; t3horidan under-socrotiiry of sbito. 
Pitt declined taking any office. 

The watchword of the new ministry was peace, economy, mid no patron- 
age. Yet, when Mr. Pitt brought in a bill for a reform in jiarliament, it was 
rejected, and the whole of the retrenchments in.ade amounted only to 172,000 
a year, the far greater part of which w.-is in the department of Mr. Burke, the 
great advocate of the measure. Wliat further they might have done is not 
to 1^ known, for the death of Lord Rockingham in the summer broke up the 
cabinet, as Fox and his friends refused to act under Lord Hhelburne, and 
retired. Mr. Pitt now took office as chancellor of the e.xcbe((uor, tliougli only 
twenty-three years of age. 

Negotiations for peace had been commenced, but the war still continued. 
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On the 12th of April Rodney brought De Grasse to action in the West Indies, 
and by executing the manoeuvre of breaking the line, he gave him a complete 
defeat, taking or destroying eight ships, and reducing almost to wrecks the 
remainder, two of which were captured a few days after by Sir Samuel Hood. 
But as Admiral Graves was conducting the prizes to England, and convoying 
the homeward-bound merchant-fleet, a terrific storm came on, in which all 
the prizes but one, two British men-of-war, and several of the merchantmen, 
perished, and three thousand lives were lost. At home the loss of the floi/aZ 
George of one hundred guns, which was upset by a squall (August 29th) at 
Portsmouth, and went down with Admiral Kempenfeldt and a thousand men 
and women on board, increased the calamities of the year. 

The storm of war beat this year with unprecedented fury on the rock of 
Gibraltar and its heroic defenders. The duke of Crillon, the conqueror of 
Minorca, took the command of the besieging army; ten floating batteries, 

E roof against shot and fire, were constructed; forty-seven sail of the line, 
eside frigates and other craft, were collected in the bay; while batteries, 
mounting two hmidred guns and protected by forty thousand men, were 
raised on the isthmus. The whole force by land and sea amounted to a 
hundred thousand men. On the 13th of September a simultaneous cannon- 
nade was opened on the fortress, which was returned by shells and red-hot 
balls. The whole peninsula seemed one blaze of flame, while the roaring of 
the artillery was not intermitted for a second. During the day no effect 
seemed to be made on either side, but in the night two of the floating bat- 
teries burst into flames; the light enabled the besieged to direct their guns, 
and by morning six more were in the same condition; the fire from twelve 
gunboats prevented the enemy from bringing off their crews, all of whom 
would have perished but for the humanity of the British, who saved about 
four hundred men. The siege was now at an end, and the war was thus 
concluded brilliantly by England in Europe as well as in the West Indies. 
Her success had been uniform in the east. General Elliot, the gallant gov- 
ernor of Gibniltar, was raised to the peerage with the title of Baron Heathfield.® 
The parliament was opened by the king on the 5th of December, the 
houses having met on the previous 26th of November, and were then adjourned 
in the e-\pcctation of some definite result from the negotiations. The open- 
ing words of the speech are very memorable. His majesty declared he had 
lost no time in giving the necessary orders to prohibit the further prosecution 
of offensive war upon the continent of North America. Adopting with deci- 
sion what he gathered to be the sense of his parliament and his people, he 
had dii'ected all his measures to an entu-e and cordial reconciliation with those 
colonies. He had not hesitated to go the full length of the powers vested in 
him, and had offered to declare them free and independent states, by an 
article to be inserted in the treaty of peace. Provisional articles had been 
a^eed upon, to take effect whenever terms of peace should be finally settled 
with the court of France. The king then said, “In thus admitting their 
separation from the crown of these kingdoms, I have sacrificed every consid- 
eration of my own to the wishes and opinion of my people. I make it my 
humble and earnest prayer to Almighty God, that Great Britain may not feel 
the evils which might result from so great a dismemberment of the empire; 
and that America may be free from those calamities which have formerly 
proved in the mother country how essential monarchy is to the enjoyment of 
constitutional liberty. Religion, language, interest, affections may, and I 
hope will, yet prove a bond of permanent union between the two countries.” 
On the 20th of January, 1783, the preliminaries of peace were signed 
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between Great Britain and France and Spain. With I-lolInnd tlicro w'ajs a 
suspension of arms; and the preliminaries of peace wore not sif^iied until the 
2na of September. Tlie articles of piveilicatioii w'itli the United SUitos, with 
the exception of the first article acknowledging their in<lep(‘ndenen, are now 
of minor importance. By the treaty with Knince, Enghiid cwkul St. Lucia 
and Tobago, ami gained back Graiuula, St. V'iucout, Jhnninicji, St. (‘hristo- 
()hcr, Nevis, and Montsernit. The JVench nicovorod sonu! poHK(!s.sions in 
Africa, and in the East Indies. The old stipulations for the (h'inolition of 
Dunkirk were given up. To Spain, Groat Britain (Knled Minore.a and the 
Floridas. The principle of the final treaty with Holland was on the basis of 
mutual restitution. 

I'.VimmiBNT.Un’ CENHliniOS of tub TKnMS OI'’ flTSa A.]).) 

Thus, then, was finished one of the most calamitous wars that England 
had ever been driven into, through aniistakcm view of the r<‘Iiitive positions 
of a mother country and her c.olonu's, .and an obstina<,(i roliaiuH^ \ipon her 
power to enforce obedience. It might have bc'cn <‘xpoc.tod tli.-it :i pacification 
which involved no humiliating conditions, Ixyond tlus acknowledgment of 
that independence of the United Stahis which it was no longer j)o.ssihlc to 
withhold, would have been rcceive<l with unmingkid s;ilisl‘action. On the 
contrary, a combination of ])arties w.as (uiUinMl inf.o for the purpose <tf i-canov- 
ing Loiri Shelburne and his ministry; a cojilition which is not a. phsisant 
exhibition of the motives which somctiiiuw iini(.(i th(i most op])osit(! faf.tioim 
in the pursuit of power. On the 17th of l''(il)ruary, the two hou.s(‘s took into 
consideration the preliminaries of p(5aco with I'Vance, Spjiin and ,\m<!rk«i. 
In the house of lords the ininistcr.s carricHl tho a<ldr<*ss of (.lianks to f.he <irown 
by a majority of tliirteou. in the house of commons tiu'y wiinuleh'ahHl by 
a majority of sixteen. On the 21st of Fehruary Isml John (’avondish movoil 
1 ‘esolutionsofcensui’eontho fermsof the jK'ace, wliich wenicarrictl hya. major- 
ity of seventeen. Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt were on this occjision brouglit inh/im- 
mediate conflict — “the tug of war” which was to lust for tw(‘nty years wjw 
now begun. The pju'ticular points of atfcick or defenc(i in tluM-onditions t>f 
the peace have little to intoixist us. Hut the ])rin<;ipl^^s exhniil.(*d by tlu'se 
great rivals on so stirring an occasion havt! a ixinnanent valmt. [‘'ox dcftaidcd 
the coalition of i)artios which some luul censunul; but ho («upliati<ia]ly pro- 
claimed his adhesion to his own party. Pitt was-self-nJiant in his own con- 
fidence in tho purity of his ijitontions: “ High .situation, .and givat inlhanico, 
are desirable objects to most men, aiul objects wliicli I nin not aslutmed to 
pursue, which J am even solicitous to po.ssi^s, whenovoi' they <' 4 m I«^ a<«piiii‘d 
with honour, and retiiined witli dignity. On tiictso j-osptx'hiblo conditions, I 
am not less ambitious to be gn«it ami powerful than it is natural for a young 
man, with such brilliant e.xainple.s befom him, to lx*. Bui, even thests objcicte 
T am not beneath rolin(|uishing, tho mouMmt my duty to my country, my 
character, and my friends, niiidors such a sacrifice iii(lisp(!n.^i.bl(;. I'iien ‘l 
hope to retire, not disappointed, but triumphant; triumpbant in the con- 
viction that my tale,nl.s, humble Jis they are, have. be('n (‘aniesfly, i!<!alously, 
and strenuously employed, to the Ixist of my apprehension, in promoting the 
truest welfare of my country; and that, however 1 may stand cliarg(«ible with 
weaknesisof understanding, or error of judgment, nothing can be impute<l to 
my official capacity which bears tlie most distant connection with an inter- 
ested, a corrupt, or a dishonest intention.” The struggle for officii was over. 
On the 24th of Februaiy Lord yhell)urn(i resigned. Oiuj of bis s(*cr(‘l.ari<is of 
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state, Lord Grantham, wrote to Sir James Harris that the fallen minister 
trusted too much to his measures, and that the parliament, spoilt by long 
habits of interest, gave no credit to them. The measures of Lord Shelburne 
contemplated a much wider field of action than his opponents, with the 
exception of Burke, could have admitted into their views. In the king’s 
speech at the opening of the session, his majesty recommended a revision of the 
whole English trading system, upon the same comprehensive and liberal princi- 

E les that had been adopted concerning the commerce of Ireland. Shel- 
ume’s opinions upon a liberal system of commerce were before his time. 
They were entirely opposed to the existing ignorance of the commercial pub- 
lic, and they womd necessarily have failed. If he had remained in power, 
the great trading co mm unities would have ensured his fall, had he dared to 
promulgate the principles which could only be accepted when England had 
received the enlightenment of more than half a century’s experience. 


THE COALinON MINISTRY (1783 A.D.) 

The coalition of the party headed by Lord North, and of the party headed 
by Mr. Fox, had succeeded in compelling Lord Shelburne and Mr. Pitt to 
resign ; but it was not without difficulty that the coalesced chiefs could induce 
the king to admit them to power. After a considerable delay, the duke of 
Portland became first lord or the treasury, and Fox and North were appointed 
secretaries of state. The repugnance of the king to this extraordinary imion 
of two political rivals — which, securing a majority in the house of commons, 
forced upon him as the real prime minister, a man whom he disliked with an 
intensity approaching to hatred — was more than tolerated by the majority 
of the nation. The coalition was odious to all men not bound by the tram- 
mels of the party. Fox and North received the seals on the 2nd of April, 
1783. The acceptance of place by Fox rendered his re-election for West- 
minster necessary; and Romilly writes — “It is almost a general wish that 
some man of character and credit may be opposed to lum as a candidate.’’ 
He was re-elected, because no candidate was found; “ but the populace 
received him with hisses, hooting, and every other mark of displeasure.’’ 

Pitt was now in opposition. He had in vain declared “ a just and lawful 
impediment” to the ‘^iU-omened and unnatural marriage,” forbidding the 
banns “ in the name of the public weal.” The ministry were strong in their 
majorities. Pitt vainly opposed the conditions of the loan which they had 
raised upon very disadvantageous terms. On the 7th of May he, a second 
time, brought forward the question of parliamentary reform. He proposed 
that when the gross corruption of the majority of voters in any borough was 
proved before a committee of the commons, the borough should be disfran- 
chised; and that a lai^e addition of knights of the shire, and of members for 
the metropolis, should be made to the representative body. But Pitt openly 
declared gainst the practicability of a perfectly equal representation, and 
held that those places known by -flie popular appellation of rotten boroughs, 
were to be regarded in the light of deformities which in some degree dis- 
figured the fabric of the constitution, but which he feared could not be 
removed without endangering the whole pile. Fox earnestly defended the 
proposition; North opposed it. Pitt’s resolutions were rejected by a majority 
of 144. The young reformer was more successful in cariying through the 
house of commons a bill for preventing abuses in the public offices, the chief 
object of which was to abolish an odious system of perquisites and percent- 

H. W, — VOL. XX. 8® 
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ages. In the house of lords the adherents of the ministry threw out the bill. 
The session came to a close on the 16th of July. 

The session of parliament was opened on the 11th of November. The 
prince of Wales, previous to the arrival of the king, had been introduced to 
the house of peers, with great ceremony, and was conducted to his chair of 
state on the right hand of the throne. Carlton House had been assigned 
to him as a residence. The question of India was the most important topic 
of the king’s speech: “The situation of the East Lidia ^mpany will require 
the utmost exertions of your wisdom, to maintain and improve the valuable 
advantages derived from our Indian possessions, and to promote and secure 

the happiness of the native inhabit- 



ants of those provinces.” On the 18th 
of November Mr. Fox brought for- 
ward his India Bill. Mr. Fox pro- 
posed that the authority of the East 
India Comply should be transferred 
to commissioners to be named by 
parliament, and not removeable at 
the pleasure of the crown. “BHs 

g lan,^’ he said, “was to establish a 
oard, to consist of seven persons, 
who should be invested with full 
power to appoint and displace officers 
m India, and under whose control 
the whole government of that coun- 
try should be placed.” There were 
to be eight assistants to this board, 
who should have charge of the com- 
mercial concerns of the company, but 
subject to the control of the other 
seven. The board was to be held in 
England; it was to be established for 
three or five years, to try the experi- 
ment. If experience proved the 
utility of the board, then the king 
was to have the future nomination 


of its members. 

The principle of Mr. Fox’s India Bill was resisted upon its first intro- 
duction to parUament. Mr. Pitt declared to opinion that the whole of the 
proposed system was nothing more on one side than absolute despotism, ^d 
on the other side the most gross corruption. Previous to the s^ond reading 
of the bill, the corporation of London, in common council assembled, adopted 
a petition to the house of commons that the bill might not pass mto law. 
The example of the city was followed by many other corporations.^ None- 
theless, Fox triumphed in the house of commons by ^rge majorities, ^e 
second reading of his bills was carried by a ^jonty of 114; and on IJie 9th 
of December they were presented by the minister and a numerous body of 
members at the bar of the house of lords. , t i . x 

On the day when the coalition ministry entered office, the kmg wrote to 
Earl Temple, then lord-lieutenant of Ireland, to express his hope that many 
months would not elapse before the Grenvilles, the Rtts, and other men 
of character ” would relieve him from a thraldom to which he had been com- 
pelled to submit. The opportunity which the king so ardently desired did 
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not come till the India Bill had provoked a manifestation of popular opinion 
which might enable the crown to defy a majority of the house of commons. 
It was a dangerous experiment. The nobleman to whom the king had con- 
fided his sorrows in April was ready in December not only to whisper to the 

K ers, but confidently to state, that whoever voted for the India Bill would 
considered by the king as his enemy. The effect upon all those who 
desired to live only in the sunshine of royal favour was instantaneous. “ The 
bishops waver, and the thanes fly from us,” writes Fitzpatrick. He ad<^, 
“ the public is full of alarm and astonishment at the treachery as well as the 
imprudence of this unconstitutional interference. Nobody guesses what will 
be the consequence of a conduct that is generally compared to that of Charles 
I in 1641.” The India bills were rejected in the upper house on the 17th of 
December, by a majority of ninety-five to seventy-six. On the 18th, at 
midnight, a message was sent by the king to Lord North and Mr. Fox, com- 
manding them to give up their seals of ofiSce by their under-secretaries, as a 
personal interview would be disagreeable to his majesty. 

PITT AT THE HELM (1783 A.D.) 

On the 19th Pitt was appointed first lord of the treasury and chancellor 
of the exchequer. Earl Temple, who had received the seals of secretary of 
state, was for the immediate dissolution of parliament. Pitt was against 
this, and Temple resigned on the 22nd, leaving the young prime minister to 
sustain, almost alone, the most severe confiict for power recorded in the annals 
of parliament. 

In forming his administration Pitt had scarcely a statesman of any repu- 
tation to support him, with the exception of Thurlow, as chancellor, and 
Dundas, who was not of the cabinet. His father’s friend, Camden, stood by 
him in the house of lords, although not originally forming one of the ministry. 
Pitt had almost wholly to depend upon his own ability and courage to sus- 
tain the attack he had to exp^t from a large majority of the house of com- 
mons, headed by Fox, Burke, North, and Sheridan. 

On the 12th of January, 1784, Pitt appeared in the house of commons as 
the head of the government. Violent were the debates on points of form and 
questions of principle. The minister was beaten upon two divisions, and five 
Averse motions were carried against him that night. The king wrote to him 
the next day, “lam ready to take any step that may be proposed to oppose 
this faction, and to struggle to the last period of my life.’’ It was well that 
the king had found a minister whose prudence was equal to his courage. 
Regardless of his defeat, Pitt, on the 14th of January, brought forward Bis 
own plan for the government and management of the affairs of the East 
India Company. His bill was read a first time. In a committee of the whole 
house on the state of the nation, it was moved that “ the continuance of the 
present ministers in trusts of the highest importance and responsibility is 
contrary to constitutional principles, and injurious to the interests of his 
majesty and his people.” The resolution was carried by a majority of 
twenty-one. An adjournment took place for a few days; but stiU no resig- 
nation. On the 23rd of Janua^, Mr. Pitt’s India BiU was thrown out; and 
Mr. Fox reproduced his own bill. The contest between the two parties was 
carried on, m various shapes, till the 8th of March. Attempts were made to 
form a union between the leading members of the late government and those 
of the present; but Pitt steadily refused to resign as the preliminary condi- 
tion of such a negotiation. At length, on the 8th of March, an elaborate 
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remonstrance, in the form of an address to his majesty, which was drawn up 
by Burke, and moved by Fox, was carried by a majority only of one. The 
battle was over. The victory remained with Pitt. The Mutiny Bill was 
passed; the supplies were voted; and on the 24th of March, the king went 
to the house of lords, to put ^ end to the session, and to say, “ I feel it a 
duty which I owe to the constitution and the country, to recur as speedily as 
possible to the sense of my people, by calling a new parliament.’^ On the 
25th parliament was dissolve. 

During this extraordinary contest, from the 12th of January to the 8th 
of March, there were fourteen motions, upon which the house divided, carried 
against Mr. Pitt; besides many others, upon which there was no division. 
The mode in which the coalition ministry was ejected, through the royal 
interference with the vote of the house of peers upon the India BiU, was mean 
and unconstitutional. It has been conjectured that Pitt was probably 
acquainted with the manoeuvres of Thinrlow and Temple. But it has been 
also said that when Temple resigned, he “ carried away with him the scandal 
which the best friends of the new government could not but lament. The 
fame of the young prime minister preserved its whiteness. He could declare 
with perfect truth that, if unconstitutional machinations had been employed, 
he h^ been no party to them.” Whatever opinion majr be formed upon 
this point, even the political opponents of Pitt agree that m this fie^ strug- 
gle of two months, ne “joined, to great boldness, sagacity and discretion. 
By patience and perseverance he wearied out a foe who was more ardent than 
measured in his attacks; and while he bore his defeats with cahnness, the 
country, saturated with calumny, began to resent the attempt of the coalition 
party as the cabal of a dommeering aristocracy.” 

N^ever did minister of Great Britain appear in so triumphant a position as 
William Pitt when he entered the house of commons, on the 18th of May, 
to meet the new parliament. He had been himself returned at the head of 
the poll for the University of Cambridge. His friend Wilberforce, the son 
of a Hull merchant, had contested the county of York against two wh^ 
candidates of large fortune and high connections. With the almost unani- 
mous support of the manufacturers of Sheffield, and Halifax, and Bradford, 
and Lee^, he had beaten the great Yorkshire aristocracy, as the representative 
of the middle classes. The example presented by this stronghold of inde- 
pendent principles was powerful through the country. Pitt looked upon 
the benches of opposition, that for two months had echoed with the cheers 
of those who had denounced him with every virulence of invective, now 
thinned to a very powerless minority. The coalition had lost a hundred and 
sixty members. [The members of the opposition who lost their seats were 
popularly known as Fox’s martyrs.] 


pitt’s financial mbastjbes 

Pitt conunenced his career as a financial minister with more than common 
boldness. The permanent taxes produced half a miUion less than the interest 
of the debt, the civil list, and the charges to which they were appropmted. 
Ibe annual land-tax and malt-tax fell far short of the naval and military 
expenditure and that of miscellaneous services. There was a large unfundM 
debt. The deficit altogether amounted to three millions. The confidence in 
the national resources was so low that the three per cents were fallen to about 
56. Smuggling, especially of tea and spirits, was carried on to an enormous 
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extent. The tea vended in the smuggling trade, conducted in the most sys- 
tematic man ner through consignments from foreign ports, was held consid- 
erably to exceed the five million and a half pounds annually sold by the East 
India Company. Pitt took the only effectual way to prevent smuggling. He 
reduced the duty upon tea from 50 per cent, to 12J per cent.; and he also 
reduced the duties on foreign spirits. To compensate for the expected defi- 
ciency of revenue, he increased the tax upon windows. To meet the large 
general disproportion between receipt and expenditure, he imposed other 
taxes, that have been abolished, as injurious to industry, by the sounder 
economists of later times. These taxes en- 
abled him to provide for the interest of a 
new loan, in which a large amount of un- 
funded debt was absorbed. Taxes upon 
hats, linens, and calicos, have long been 
condemned, though the commons of 1784 
willingly granted them. Duties upon 
horses, excise licences, and game certifi- 
cates, hold their ground. Taxes upon can- 
dles, and upon bricks and tiles, were 
amongst the devices that have had no per- 
manent existence. The tax upon paper, 
which Mr. Pitt increased, appears to he the 
last of those restraints upon industry to 
which purblind legislators have clung, upon 
the principle that the consumers do not 
feel the tax — the principle armounced by 
the minister of 1784, wnen he proposed 
his additional duty on candles, namely, 
tliat as the poorest cottagers only con- 
sumed about 10 pounds of candles annu- 
ally, that class would only contribute five- 
pence a year to his new impost. 

The chancellor of the exchequer car- 
ried his proposed taxes without any diffi- 
culty. He was equally successful with his 
India bills. He relieved the East India 
Company from its financial embarrass- 
ments. He associated with its directors in 
the government of India that body of com- 
missioners, appointed by the crown, which 
was long known as the board of control. 

In the session of 1785 Mr. Pitt brought forward a subject announced in 
the king’s speech, the commercial intercourse between Great Britain and 
Ireland. The propositions of Mr. Pitt, large and liberal as they were, although 
encumbered with some provisions opposed to a really free commercial policy, 
were thoroughly distasteful to the manufacturers of Englan d, and equally 
opposed to the narrowness of what in Ireland was deemed patriotism. The 
resolutions of the minister were carried by considerable majorities in the 
British parliament, but being passed by a very small majority in the Irish 
parliament, the bill was withdrawn. ’Vi^ilst tins measure was being debated 
at Westminster, Mr. Pitt a third time brought forward a bill for reform in 
parliament. His specific plan was to disfranchise thirty-six rotten boroughs, 
giving compensation to those who regarded them as property; to transfer 
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the ri^t of election to counties and to unrepresented large towns; and to 
extend the franchise in counties to copyholders. The bill was not introduced 
as a government measure; and it was rejected by a large majority, as its 
author probably expected it would be. 

Pitt, at this time, was almost exclusively occupied with a great financial 
scheme, from which, with more than ordinary compl^ency, he sanguinely 
expected the most wonderful results. He wrote to wilberforce, “ The pro- 
duce of our revenues is glorious; and I am half mad with a project which 
wfil give our supplies the effect almost of magic in the reduction of debt.” 
It was the scheme of the sinking fund. The public income now happily 
exceeded the expenditure, and it was proposed that the notion of an accum- 
ulating fund to be applied to the reduction of the debt, which was partially 
attempted by Sir Robert Walpole, should be engrafted upon the pe^etual 
financial arrangements; that a million should be annually placed in the 
hands of commissioners, so as to be beyond the power of a minister to withdraw. 
It was believed that, accumulating at compound interest, with the addition 
of such terminable annuities as should fall in, it would gradually extinguish 
the claims of the public creditor. The plan might have worked well, ff the 
minister had been debarred from contracting any new loans. For years the 

E ublic had as much confidence in this scheme as its author had. It was 
oasted that “ in eight years, Mr. Pitt’s sinking fund, in fact, purchased 
£13,617,895 of stock at the cost of £10,599,265 of cash”; and it was pro- 
claimed that “ this measure, then, is of more importance to Great Britain 
than the acquisition of the American mines.” There was a superstitious 
belief, long entertained, that the new sinking fund would, “ by some mys- 
terious power of propagation belonging to money, put into the pocket of the 
public creditor great sums not taken out of the pocket of the tax-payer.” 
The delusion was manifest when it was demonstrated that during the war 
the debt had been actually augmented, to the extent of eleven millions, by the 
less advantageous terms upon which money was borrowed by the exchequer, 
compared with the purchases made by the commissioners who managed the 
sinking fund. A great authority in finance has put the whole philosopy of 
the matter in the form of an axiom: “ No sinking fund can be efficient for the 
purpose of diminishing the debt, if it be not derived from the excess of the 
public revenue over the public expenditure.” 

On the opening of the session on the 23rd of January, 1787, the king 
announced that he had concluded a treaty of navigation and commerce with 
the king of France. The negotiation was completed at Versailles, on the 
26th of September, 1786. The provisions of this treaty were of the most 
liberal character. There was to be the most perfect freedom of intercourse 
allowed between the subjects and inhabitants of the respective dominions of 
the two sovereigns. The duties to be paid on French commodities in Eng- 
land were thus rated: Wines, no higher duties than on those of Portugal; 
brandy, seven shillings per gallon; vinegar, less than half the previous duty; 
olive-oil, the lowest duty paid by the most favoured nation. The following 
duties were to be levied reciprocally on both kingdoms: hardwares and cut- 
lery, cabinet wares, furniture, turnery, not higher than 10 per cent, ad 
valorem; cotton and woollen manufactures, except mixed with silk, 12 per 
cent.; gauzes, 10 per cent.; linens, same as linens from Holland; saddlery, 
15 per cent.; millinery, 12 per cent.; plate glass and glass ware, porcelain 
and earthenware, 12 per cent. 

That the commercial treaty was not a failure as regarded the products 
of Great Britain is evident from the fact that the anmml average export 
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of British manufactures to Prance in the six years ending with 1774 was 
£87,164; in the six years ending with 1792 it was £717,807. 

To Mr. Pitt belongs the honour, in this, the fourth year of his administra- 
tion, of simplifying the complicated system of indirect taxation, by consoli- 
dating the several duties of customs, excise, and stamps. The duties required 
to be paid upon one article were sometimes to be hunted through twenty or 
thirty acts of jjarliament, each charging some additional duty, or making a 
special appropriation of the proceeds of a particular tax. The complication 
may be judged from the fact that three thousand resolutions were required 
to carry a measure of consolidation into effect. When Pitt had introduced 
his measure, Burke characterised the speech of the minister as one of extra- 
ordinary clearness and perspicuity, and said that it behooved those who felt 
it their duty frequently to oppose the measures of the government, to rise 
up manfully, and, doing justice to the right honourable gentleman’s merit, to 
return him thanks on behalf of themselves and the country, for having in so 
masterly a manner brought forward a plan which gave ease and acconunoda- 
tion to all engaged in commerce, and ^vantage and increase to the revenue. 
“ Thus,” says Lord John Russell, “ in the course of little more than three 
years from Mr. Pitt’s acceptance of office as first lord of the treasmy, 
great financial and commercial reforms had been effected The nation, 
overcoming its difficulties, and rising buoyant from its depre^ion, began 
rapidly to increase its wealth, to revive its spirit, and renew its stren^h. 
Such was the work of Mr. Pitt, now no longer the minister of the court, but 
of the nation. The cry of secret influence, and the imputation of his raing 
an organ of an unseen power, was heard less and less as the resources of his 
powerful understanding developed their energies and ripened their fruits.” « 


THE ILLNESS OF THE KING (1788 A.D.) 

Toward the close of the yeax 1788 an event occurred of considerable 
importance in the legislative history of the country. The health of the king 
had been lately in a precarious state, and his disorder finally terminated 
in mental derangement. When the fact had been ascertained, Mr. Pitt 
(December 10th) moved for a committee to inspect the journals for pre- 
cedents. Mr. Fox insisted that the heir-apparent had an indisputable 
claim to the exercise of the executive authority. This Mr, Pitt denied, 
declaring such an assertion to be little less than treason to the constitution: 
“Kings and princes,” he said, “derived their power from the people; and 
to the people alone, by means of their representatives, did it belong to 
decide in cases for which the constitution had made no specific provision.” 
The prince, he maintained, had no more right in this case than any other 
subject, though it might be expedient to offer him the regency. In the house 
of lords, the same view of the constitution was taken by Lord Camden, 

Mr. Fox, finding that the principles he had advanced were generalljr dis- 
approved of, then sought only to procure for the prince the full, unrestricted 
enjoyment of the royal prerogative; but Mr. Pitt had his reasons for imposing 
limitations. 

The usual position of the house of Brunswick, in fact, continued; the heir- 
apparent was in opposition to the king, and on the usual account — money. 
The prince of Wales, who was of a remarkably dissipated and extravagant 
temper, had been allowed £50,000 a year, a sum sufficient, it might be sup- 
posed, for a single man even in his exaltm station; but as the l^g himself, 
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when prince of Wales, had been allowed £100,000 a year, the coalition min- 
istry had insisted on the same sum being given to the present heir-apparent; 
but partly from parsimony, partly from disapproval of the prince’s mode of 
life, and partly from dislike of the proposers, the king had obstinately refused 
his assent. The consequence was that the prince got deeply in debt — a 
state, from which, as subsequent events showed, even the larger sum would 
not have preserved him. In 1786 he applied to his father for assistance, and 
meeting with a harsh refusal, he set about a pretended system of economy, 
selling all his horses (his coach-horses included), suspending his buildings, 
shutting up the most splendid apartments in Carlton House, his residence, 
etc. 'S^en this had been supposed to have produced its effect on the public 
mind, his friends in the commons proposed (April 20th, 1787) an address to 
the king for his relief. Mr. Pitt earnestly required that the motion should be 
withdrawn, as it might lead to the disclosure of circumstances which he would 
wish to conceal. Mr. RoUe used still stronger language; while Fox, Sheri- 
dan, and others of the prince’s friends insisted that he feared no investigation 
of his conduct. 

The matter alluded to was the secret marriage of the prince of Wales with 
a Catholic lady of the name of Fitzherbert — a fact, of which we believe at 
present there can be no doubt. Mr. Fox, however, a few days after, by the 
authority of the prince, declared that “ the fact not only could never have 
happens legally, but never did happen in any way, and had from the begin- 
ning been a vile and malignant falsehood.” The greater part of the house 
was, or affected to be, satisfied, and a meeting having taken place between 
the prince and Mr. Pitt, an addition of £10,000 a year was made to his royal 
highness’s income; £161,000 was issued for the payment of his debts, and 
£20,000 for the works at Carlton House. The prince then resumed his former 
mode of life, and soon got into debt as deeply as ever. 

As there could be no doubt but that the prince, when regent, would select 
his ministers from the party with which he had long been connected, Mr. 
Pitt, we may be allowed to suppose, from private as well as public motives, 
was anxious to limit his powers. The regency was therefore offered to the 
prince, subject to the conditions of not being enabled to confer any peerage, 
or to grant any oflSce, reversion or pension, except during the king’s pleasure; 
while the care of the royal person, with the disposition of the household, and 
the consequent appointment to all places in it (about four hundred in num- 
ber) should be committed to the queen. The prince, though mortified, 
consented to accept this limited sovereignty. Bhid Mr. Fox and his friends 
been wise (which they rarely showed themselves to be), they would have 
snatched the reins of power at once; but instead of doing so, they interposed 
such numerous needless delays (though it was well-known that the king’s 
health was improving every day), that the bill did not reach its second 
reading in the house of lords tiu the 19th of February, 1788; the accounts 
of the royal health were by that time so favourable, that the house judged it 
decorous to adjourn to the 24th, on which day his majesty’s intellect had 
recovered its usual state, and the cup of power was once more dashed from 
the lips of the whigs.c 

On the 26th of February the issue of bulletins by the royal physicians was 
discontinued. On the 10th of March the commissioners who had been 
appointed by former letters patent to open the parliament, by another com- 
mission declared further causes for holding the same; and proceeded to state 
to both houses that his majesty, being by the blessing of Providence recov- 
ered from his indisposition, and enabled to attend to public affairs, conveyed 
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through them his warmest acknowledgments for the additional proofs they 
had given of affectionate attachment to his person. The other subjects of a 
royal speech on opening parliament were then detailed. 

Pitt had won his second great victory. In 1784 against odds almost 
incalculable, he had defeated the coalition with almost the unanimous sup- 
port of the people. He had employed his unassailable tenure of power in 
carrying forward the resources of national prosperity by a series of measures 
conceived, not in the spirit of party, but with a large comprehension of what 
was essential to the public good. Another great trial came. He had to con- 
duct another conflict, full of danger and diflSculty, in which, fighting for his 
sovereign, he had in the same manner the support of the nation. Major ^t- 
wright, so well known for his subsequent enaeavours to promote a reform in 
parliament, wrote to Wilberforce: “I very much fear that the king’s present 
derangement is likely to produce other derangements not for the public 
benefit. I hope we are not to be sold to the coalition faction.” When the 
battle was over, George III wrote to his persevering minister that “ his con- 
stant attachment to my interest, and that of the public, which are insepar- 
able, must ever place him in the most advantageous light.” On the 23rd of 
April, a public thanksgiving was appointed for the king’s recovery. His 
majesty went to St. Paul’s accompanied by both houses of parliament, to 
return his own thanksgivings. The day was observed throughout the king- 
dom. Illuminations were never so general; joy was never so heartfelt. The 
minister, still only in his twenty-ninth year, had reached the pinnacle of power 
and popularity. 


THE INFLUENCE OP THE PEENCH EBVOLUTION 

On the 11th of July, 1788, the king, at the close of the session of parlia- 
ment, said: “ The general state of Europe, and the assurances which I receive 
from foreign powers, afford me every reason to expect that my subjects will 
continue to enjoy the blessings of peace.” The mfferences with France on 
the subject of the United Provinces had been adjusted. On the 6th of Sep- 
tember, Mr. Pitt exultingly wrote to the marquis of Stafford, “The state of 
France, whatever else it may produce, seems to promise us more than ever 
a considerable respite from any dangerous projects,”* The “ state of France ” 
was that of a country in which the disordered condition of its finances appeared 
to render any new disturbances of Europe, from the ambition of the govern- 
ment and the restlessness of the people, something approaching to an impos- 
sibility. The “whatever else it might produce” was a vague and remote 
danger. Yet, in September, 1788, there were S 3 nmptoms of impending 
clianges, that, with a full knowledge of the causes operating to produce them, 
might have suggested to the far-seeing eye of that statesmanship that looked 
beyond the formal relations of established governments, some real cause for 
disquiet. The history of that Revolution is essentially connected with the 
history of England, almost from the first day of the meeting of the states 
general. The governments of the two countries were not, for several years, 
brought into collision, or into an exchange of remonstrance and explanation, 
on the subject of the momentous events in France. But these events, in aU 
their shifting aspects, so materially affected the state of public opinion 
amongst the British people, that they gradually exercised a greater innuence 
upon English external policy and internal condition, than any overthrow of 


A few montlxs later tlie storm of tlie Frenclx Revolution was at its height.] 
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d 3 masties, any wars, any disturbances of the balance of power, any one of 
“the incidents common in the life of a nation” — to use the words of 
Tocqueville — even a far greater influence than the American Revolution, 
which was the precursor of that of France. 

The time was approaching when those Englishmen who looked with appre- 
hension upon the French Revolution, should be violently opposed to those 
who as violently became its partisans. The progress of this conflict of opin- 
ions was very gradual; but the tendencies towards a rupture of the old ties 
of one great political party were soon manifest. The distinctions of whig 
and tory would speedily be obliterated. Those who clung to the most liberal 
interpretation of the principles upon which the revolution of 1688 was 

founded, would be pointed at as jaco- 
' ' which became identified 

8,11 that was most revolting in the 
French Revolution. The tory became 
the anti-jacobin. Thus, through ten 
years of social bitterness, execration and 
persecution made England and Scot- 
land very unpleasant dwelling places for 
men who dared to think and speak 
openly. Democratic opinions, even in 
tneir mildest form, were proscribed, not 
by a political party only, but by the 
majority of the people. Liberty and 
jacobinism were held to be ssmony- 
mous. 

Burke, Fox, and Sheridan, from the 
conunencement of the administration 
of Pitt, had been closely united as the 
chief leaders of the whigs. They had 
been brought intimately together as 
managers of the impeachxnent of Hast- 
ings, whose trial at the commencement 
of the session of 1790 had been pro- 
ceeding for two years. Fox and Burke 
had cordially joined with Wilberforce, 
coaruMB OS' 1793 who was Supported by Pitt, in taking 

a prominent part in advocating the 
total abolition of the slave trade, in 1789. On the 5th of February, 1790, 
when the army estimates were moved, Mr. Pitt held that it was necessary, on 
account of the turbiflent situation of the greater part of the Continent, that 
England should be prepared for war, though he trusted the system uniformly 
pursued by ministers would lead to a continuance of peace. Mr. Pox 
opposed the estimates on the ground of economy alone. On the 9th of 
February, when the report on the army estimates was brought up, Mr. 
Burke proclaimed, in the most emphatic terms, his views on the affairs of 
France. He opposed an increase of our military force. He held that France, 
in a political light, was to be considered as expunged out of the system of 
Europe. Burke held that, in this fallen condition, it was not easy to deter- 
mine whether France could ever appear again as a leading power. Six years 
afterwards he described the views he formerly entertained as those of “ com- 
mon speculators.” He says, “ deprived of the old government, deprived in 
a manner of all government, France, fallen as a monarchy, to common specu- 
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lators might have appeared more likely to be an object of pity or insult, 
according to the disposition of the circumjacent powers, than to oe the scourge 
and terror of them all.” 

The influence of the French Revolution upon great questions of British 
domestic policy was very soon manifested in the proceedings of parliament. 
In 1789 a bill for the relief of Protestant dissenters was rejected by a very 
small majority. During the prorogation, the dissenters had agitated for the 
repeal of the Corporation and Test acts, with unwonted earnestness and con- 
siderable indiscretion. Some of the establishment were equally zealous in 
the encouragement of a resistance to the claims of the dissenters. Mr. Fox, 
on the 2nd of March, proposed the abolition of these religious tests. Mr. 
Pitt opposed the motion. Mr. Burke declared that had the repeal been 
moved for ten years before, he should probably have joined Mr. Fox in sup- 
porting it. But he had the strongest reasons to believe that many of the 
persons now calling themselves dissenters, and who stood the most forward 
in the present application for relief, were men of factious and dangerous 
principles, actuated by no motives of religion or conscience, to which toler- 
ance could in any rational sense be applied. The motion was rejected by a 
very laige majority. Two days after, a proposition made by Mr. Flood, to 
amend the representation of the people in parliament, was withdrawn; the 
minister, who had three times advocated reform, now holding that if a more 
favourable time should arise, he might himself bring forward a specific prop- 
osition; but he felt that the cause of reform might now lose ^ound from 
being agitated at an improper moment. 

bxjrke’s Reflections on the Revolution (1790 A . D .) 

The sixteenth parliament of Great Britain, having nearly completed its 
full term of seven years, was dissolved soon after the prorogation in June, 

■ 1790. The new parliament assembled on the 25th of November, when Mr. 
Addington was chosen speaker. There was no allusion to the affairs of 
France in the king’s speech. That the great events which had taken place 
in that country were occupying the thoughts of public men, there could be 
small doubt. Whilst the royal speech, and the echoing addresses, dwelt upon 
a pacification between Austria and the Porte, upon dissensions in the Neth- 
erlands, upon peace between Russia and Sweden, and upon war between 
Russia and the Porte, the national mind was absorbed almost exclusively by 
conflicting sentiments about the Revolution in Prance. A few weeks before 
the meeting of parliament, Burke liad published his famous Reflections on 
the Revolution. Probably no literary production ever product such an 
exciting effect upon public opinion at tne time of its appearance, or main- 
tained so permanent an influence amongst the generation to whose fears it 
appealed. The reputation of the author as the greatest political philosopher 
of his age; his predilections for freedom, displayed through the whole course 
of the American Revolution; his hatred of despotic power, as manifested in 
his unceasing denunciations of atrocities in India; his consistent adherence to 
whig principles as established by the Bill of Rights — this acquaintance with 
the character and sentiments of Burke first raised an unbounded curiosity to 
trace the arguments against the struggle for liberty in another country, com- 
ing from a man who had so long contended for what was deemed the popular 
cause at home. The perusal of this remarkable book converted the mquirer 
into an enthusiast. In proportion as the liberal institutions of Great Britain 
were held up to admiration, so were the attempts of France to build up 
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a new system of government upon the ruins of the old system, described as 
the acts of men devoted to “every description of tyranny and cruelty 
employed to bring about and to uphold this revolution.” To the argumen- 
tative power was added an impassioned eloquence, which roused the feelings 
into hatred of the anarchists who led the royal family captives into Paris on 
the 6th of October, and directed every sympathy towards a humiliated king, 
a proscribed nobility, and a plundered church. 

Six months elapsed between the publication of Burke’s Reflections and 
his final separation from his party, involving an irrevocable breach of friend- 
ship with Fox. 


THE BIEMNQHAM RIOTS (1791 A.D.) 

In the debate on the proposed repeal of the Test and Corporation acts, 
on the 2nd of March, 1790, Mr. Burke read extracts from a sermon of Doctor 
Price, and from the writings of Doctor Priestly and other non-conformists; 
inferring from certain passages that the leading preachers among the dis- 
senters were avowed enemies to the Church of England, and that thence its 
establishment appeared to be in much more serious danger than the church 
of France was in a year or two ago. The Reflections on the Revolution dif- 
fused this alarm more extensively through the country. The clamour was at 
last got up that the church was in danger. There were results of this spirit, 
which were more disgraceful to the English character than the violence of 
the Parisian populace in the attack upon the Bastille or the march from 
Versailles. It was a lower and a more contemptible fanaticism than had been 
evoked by the first call in France to fight for freedom, that produced the 
riots at Birmingham which broke out on the 14th of July, 1791. 

Dr. Joseph Priestly, in 1780, became the minister of the principal Unita- 
rian congregation in Birmingham. He was ardent in his political views, hav- 
ing written an answer to Burke’s Reflections, and he did not hesitate to avow 
his opposition to the church, in his zeal to obtain what he deemed the rights 
of dissenters. But in his private life he was worthy of all respect, and in 
his scientific pursuits had attained the most honourable distinction. But 
even as a poUtician he avowed himself a warm admirer of the English con- 
stitution, as the best system of policy the sagacity of man had been able to 
contrive, though its vigour had been impaired by certain corruptions. He 
published, in 1791, Familiar Letters to the Inhabitants of Birmingham — a 
work in which, according to Robert Hall, “ the seeds of that implacable dis- 
like were scattered ” which produced the outrages that we shall briefiy relate. 

On the 11th of July, according to a royal proclamation of the 27th of 
that month, “ a certain scandalous and seditious paper was printed and pub- 
lished in the town of Birmingham,” for the discovery of the author of which 
a reward of one hundred pounds was offered. This handbill called upon the 
people to celebrate on the 14th the destruction of that high altar and castle 
of despotism, the Bastille; but not to forget that their own parliament was 
venal; the ministers hypocritical; the clergy legal oppressors; the reigning 
family extravagant; the crown too weighty for the head that wears it. This 
paper, says the proclamation, was printed and published in the town of 
Birmingham. William Hutton, a cautious man, says that it was fabricated 
in London, brought to Birmingham, and a few copies privately scattered 
under a table at an inn. On that 14th of July about eighty persons assem- 
bled at a tavern, known as Dadley’s, to commemorate this anniversary; and 
at the Swan Inn, some magistrates, and persons opposed to the celebrationists. 
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met to drink “ Church and King.” There was a small mob about Dadley’s 
tavern, who hissed and hooted; and there was another mob around the Swan. 
The dinner went off quietly amongst the friends of French liberty, the king 
and constitution being duly toasted, and afterwards the national assembly 
of France. After the company had separated, a rabble broke into the tavern 
in search of Doctor Priestly, who had not dined there, crying out that “ they 
wanted to knock the powder out of Priestly’s wig.” The loyal company at 
the adjacent Swan huzzaed; and it is affirmed that a gentleman said, “ Go 
to the Meetings.” In another hour Priestly’s chapel, in New street, called 
the New Meeting-house, was on fire. This work accomplished, the Old Meet- 
ing-house was also quickly in a blaze. Doctor Priestly lived at Fair hill, 
about a mile and a half from the town. He and his family had fled from 
mob vengeance; but his house was destroyed, and his books burned, with 
his manuscripts and his philosophical instruments. 

The burnings and plunderings, invariably of the houses of dissenters, con- 
tinued till the night of Sunday, the 17th, in Birmingham and the neighbour- 
hood. On the 15th the house of Mr. Ryland, at Easy hill, was burned down, 
six or seven of_ the rioters, who had drunk themselves insensible with the 
booty_ of the wine-cellar, perishing in the flames. Mr. Ryland was a friend 
of Priestly — a man devoted to the public interests of Birmingham, and 
emphatically described as “ a friend to the whole human race.” On that 
day Bordesley hall, the residence of Mr. Taylor, another dissenter, was 
burned. The warehouse of William Hutton was then plundered; and on 
the next morning his country-house, at Bennett’s hill, was set on fire and 
consumed. Five other houses of dissenters, whether Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists, or Unitarians, were that day burned or sacked. Justices of the peace 
sat in conclave; squires made speeches to the mobs, telling them they had 
done enough. The Birmingham magistrates issued a placard, addressed to 
“ Friends and Brother Churchmen,” entreating them to desist; for that the 
damage, which already amounted to £100,000, would have to be paid by 
the parishes. On the Sunday there were burnings of chapels and private 
houses in the neighbourhood of Birmingham; and then three troops of light 
dragoons rode into the town, having come in one day from Nottingham, and 
this disgraceful exhibition was at an end.® 


APPENDIX A 


CHARLES JAMES FOX 

Br OSCAli BROWNING, M.A 
King’s OoDege, Cambridge, Lecturer in History to tlie "University 

One of the most interesting rooms in England, indeed in the British Empire, 
is the Upper School of Eton College. It is a long, lofty, and bare chamber, with 
windows tWt cannot he looked out of. The walls are covered with oaken 
panels, carved with the names of stirdeuts of many generations. But attention 
is arrested by the busts which form the only decoration of the apartment,— 
the effigies of men who governed and fought for and illuminated Engkud in the 
latter half of the eighteenth and the first half of the ninoto<“iith eonturies. 
Here are Chatham and North and Camden, Wellington, Wellesley and Howe, 
Shelley and Gray and Person, Hallam and Gladstone, Grenville, Canning and 
Fox, Eton was not always the governing school, Westminster preceded it. 
But Westminster remained fiiithful to the Stuarts, ami the supremacy of Eton 
began with William, developed under Anno, and reached its height under the 
Hanoveriann Eton has no doul»t cxoivised a deep and histing iutlucnce over 
the history of England. The spirit fostered, if not horn, at Eton placed England 
at the head of Europe, and preparetl her to ho the mistross of the worhL Any 
one who has not grasped the fact that the rulers of England during this 
momentous epoch were Mends and school-fellows, calling each other by tlusir 
nicknames, meeting daily in social intercourse, has failed to comprehoiid the 
real character of our history and govemmeut. 

Another room at Eton, less known but scarcely less im])reHsivo, is the 
drawing-room of the Provost’s Lodge. Hero portraits of Etonians of the 
same period, preseutod to the hoadmastiir when they left the school. Many of 
these pictures are by famous artists, Reynolds and (iainsborough, Romney and 
Lawrence, but their interest lies not in their art, but in tlie characters they 
portray. They are boys, as we should now will them, of ninctoon or twenty, hut 
also grave men, with the seriousness of age mari'ied to the enorgy and viwicity 
of youth. They were statesmen from their cradles, nurtured for tlio conduct of 
high affairs, which in their hands aoora(!d no different from the business of every 
^y. Read through a hundred letters of that tinio, and in ninety t»f them there 
is not one whose date cannot be dotormined by its allusions to public events. 
Here lies the secret of English rule and the duo to the power of tho English 
aristocracy. 

The portrait of Charles James Fox in this collection, painted hy Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in the summer of 1V64, when Fox was fifteen, shows a singularly 
mature countenance, with handsome features, a long nose, and tho bushy eye- 
brows which were so prominent in later life. Ho had already been to Paris 
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and taken part in its dissipation, and we are told that when he returned to 
school he was laughed at by the boys and the masters for his Frenchified tastes, 
and was actually flogged in order to take down his presumption. We are told 
that Fox’s father brought up his children without any regard to morality, that 
in this first journey he encouraged the boy to indulge in vice, and sent him to 
the gaming table at Spa well supplied with money. 

Fox was well educated at school, became a good scholar, and acquired a 
considerable knowledge of French. His despatches in the Eng l ish Record 
Office show that he not only wrote good French, but could translate French into 
sound, idiomatic English, an accomplishment which is rare at the present day. 
He impressed his school-fellows with the conviction of his general ability, and 
especiidly with his gifts as an orator. We are told that in later years he could 
converse fluently in Italian and SpanisL German did not in those days form 
part of a liberal education in England. He had undoubtedly a strong psission 
for literature, especially for poetry, with a thorough knowledge of the classical 
English dramatists. His devotion to Greek and Latin writers was not confined 
to their language, but he appreciated their style, and read Homer and Vergil as 
if they were his own countrymen. At Oxford he devoted much time to mathe- 
matics, which was then, and for many years afterwards, regarded at that 
University as the complement of a classical education, and he found the study 
deeply interesting. He also acquired a taste for Italian art, which was, however, 
confined, as might be expected, to the post-Raffaellite School, Guido and the 
Caracci coming in for special recognition. But he said that poetry was the best 
thing after all, and that he loved all the poets. 

He became stout and heavy at an early age, but he was very fond of exer- 
cise, cricket, tennis, hunting, racing, and swimming, walking and shooting. 
Such in those days was the Vacation of an English gentleman, and the athletic 
part of it remains to the present day, even if the intellectual side has declined. 
His rival, William Pitt, was brought up in a different manner. He was prevented 
by feeble health from going to a public school, and he spent six studious years 
at Cambridge, where he never missed a morning chapel and never went out 
after dark. Pitt, although he drank more port wine than was good for him, 
never gambled, and his purity of life was well known and often ridiculed. Fox 
was also a good actor, indeed, as we know from the example of Byron, actors and 
play-acting exercised a great influence over the young bloods of the Georgian 
era. 

One of the effects of Fox’s foreign education was to make him a prodigious 
dandy, and he led the fashion among the maccaronis, as they were called. He 
appeared in London wearing an odd uttle French hat, shoes with red heels, and 
blue hair-powder. He and Lord Carlisle, best known for his mission to America 
to bring about a reconciliation before the war, once travelled from Paris to 
Lyons for the express purpose of buying waistcoats, and the poet Rogers tells us 
that during the journey they talked about nothing else. Fox, in his early days, 
spent much of his time and substance in gambling, which was a prominent vice 
of the society of that age. The Whigs gambled at Brookes’s Club, the Tories at 
White’s, and both at Almack’s — a club founded for the purpose of pky by a 
Scotchman named Macall, who gave it his own name reversed. Almack’s 
assembly rooms, famous for their exclusive dancing parties, were a separate 
institution. One of the first rules of Almack’s compelled its members to keep 
not less than fifty guineas at one table and twenty at another. The usufd 
stakes were of £60, done up in rouleaux, and there was generally as much as 
£1 0,000 to be seen on the table. Lord Tankerville told Rogers that he had played 
cards with Fitzpatrick at Brookes’s from ten at night till near sir in the following 
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afternoon, a waiter standing by to tell them whose deal it was, they being too 
sleepy to know. 

Charles, as his friends always called him, was a Triton amongst these 
minnows. After losing large sums at hazard, which was their favourite game, 
he would go home, not, as & friends sometimes feared, to destroy himself, but 
to sit down quietly and read Greek. Lord Carlisle was at one time security for 
Charles for £16,000 lost at play. His father at another time advanced him 
£40,000 to pay hds debts. If he lost at play. Fox generally won at horse-racing, 
for he was a frequent visitor at Newmarket. Once, when it was known that he 
had won £8000, a Jew who had lent him money called and demanded payment. 
Fox said that he must first discharge his debts of honour. The creditor remon- 
strated, and Fox asked for the bond. On receiving it he tore it up and threw 
the fragments into the fire, saying, “Now, sir, my debt to you is a debt of 
honour,” and it was immediately paid. 

While Fox was absent from England, in March lYSS, being then only 
nineteen years of age, he was elected to Parliament for the pocket-borough of 
Midhurst. He took his seat in the following November. His first speeches 
were on the Middlesex election. He gained an immediate success, and his 
father was very proud of it, writing, “ I am told that few in Parliament ever 
spoke better than Charles cdd on Tuesday, off-hand, with rapidity, with spirit, 
and such knowledge of what he was talking of as surprised everybody in so 
young a man. If you think this vanity, I am sure you will forgive it.” The 
father’s judgment is borne out by a private letter, which says, “ Mr. Charles Fox, 
who I suppose was your school-fellow, and who is but twenty, made a great 
figure in the debate last night upon the petition of the Middlesex freeholders. 
He spoke with great spirit, in very parliamentary language, and entered very 
deeply into the question on constitutional principles." Horace Walpole, the 
liveliest raconteur of the society of that age, wrote, “Charles Fox, not yet 
twenty-one, answered Burke with great quickness and parts, but with confidence 
equally premature.” Shortly after this his father said again, “ I am told, and 1 
w illin gly believe it, Charles Fox spoke extremely well. It was all off-hand and 
argumentative, in reply to Mr. Burke and Mr. Wedderburn, and excessively 
well indeed. I hear it spoken of by everybody as a most extraordinary thing, 
and I am, you see, not a Uttle pleased with it.” 

It will be seen that Fox, at the outset of his career, held, like Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Beaconsfield, opinions different from those which he adopted in his 
maturity, and this was often thrown in his teeth. Eogers tells us, referring to 
a later period, that never in his life did he hear anything equal to Fox’s speeches 
in reply, that they were wonderful, whereas Burke did not do himself justice as 
a speaker, as his manner was hurried, and he seemed always in a passion, and 
Pitt’s voice sounded as if he had worsted in his moutL Person, the groat Greek 
scholar, remarked that Pitt carefully considered his sentences before he uttered 
them, but that Fox threw himself into the middle of his, and left it to Qod 
Almighty to get him out again. This early connection between Fox and Lord 
North does not belong to the most creditable part of his career. He broke with 
his chief and made friends again, and when in office forced the Prime Minister 
into popular courses against his wiE At last the King came to the rescue, and 
North must have been relieved to get rid of the terrible infant whom he had 
fostered. George III. wrote to Lord North, “ I am greatly incensed with the 
presumption of Charles Fox in obliging you to vote with him that night, but 
approve much of your making your friends vote in the majority ; indeed, that 
young man has so thoroughly cast off every principle of common honour and 
honesty that he must become as contemptible as he is odious, and I hope you 
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\ 7 iil let him know that you are not insensible of his conduct towards you.” A 
few days later North was able to write to Fox, " Sir, His Majesty has thought 
proper to order a new commission of the Treasury to be made out in which I do 
not see your name.” Fox’s connection with the Tory Government was thus 
severed, and from 1774 we may regard him as a Liberal Fox declared that the 
greatest folly of his life was in having supported Lord North. The strength of 
Fox’s convictions, and his ability in defending them, were now severely tested in 
the contest between England and the American Colonies. He took an early 
opportunity of deploring that the measures taken by Ministers tended rather to 
widen than to heal the difierences which had so long existed between England 
and America. In his speech on this occasion he entered into the whole history 
and argument of the dispute, and made the greatest figure he had yet made in 
a speech of an hour and twenty minutes. &bbon said that taking the whole 
compass of the question, he discovered a capacity for regular debate which 
neither his friends hoped nor his enemies dreaded. On another occasion he 
declared that Ministers had reason to triumph, that Lord Chatham, the King 
of Prussia, nay, Alexander the Great, never gained more in one campaign than 
the noble Lord had lost ; he had lost a whole continent. Fox opposed the bill 
introduced to punish the colony of Massachusetts, he spoke and voted for 
Burke’s plan for conciliation, and supported the reception of a remonstrance 
from New York. The Zing was so much afraid of him, that hearing that 
Charles was going to Paris, he urged North to press on business in his absenca 
But during the whole of this time he did not abandon his dissolute life, and was 
seldom in bed before five in the morning, or out of it before two in the afternoon. 

The line which he took in these discussions was similar to that taken by 
Lord Chatham, whose fiery eloquence has become a permanent part of English 
literature. This is a specimen of his argument : — “ I was in great hopes that the 
present Ministers had seen their error, and had given over coercion and the idea 
of carrying on war with America by Act of Parliament. In order to induce 
Americans to submit to your Le^lature, you pass laws against them cruel and 
tyrannical in the extreme. If they complain of one law, your answer to their 
complaint is to pass another more rigorous than the former. But they are in 
rebellion, you say ; if so, treat them as rebels are wont to be treated. Send out 
your fleets and armies against them and subdue them ; but let them have no 
reason to complain of your laws. Show them that your laws are mild, and just, 
and equitable, and they are therefore in the wrong, and deserve the punishment 
they meet with. The very contrary of this has been your wretched policy. I 
have ever understood it as a first principle, that in rebellion you punish the 
individuals, but spare the country ; but in a war against the enemy it is your 
policjr to spare the individuals and lay waste the country. This last has been 
invariably your conduct against America.” Horace Walpole was so impressed 
with liis brilliancy that he wrote, " Charles Fox has tumbled Old Saturn (mean- 
ing Lord Chatham) from the throne of oratory, and, if he has not all the dazzling 
lustre, has much more of the solid material His speech on Monday was 
marvellous for method and memory, and was really unanswerable, for not one of 
the Ministers knew what to say, and so said nothing, and that silence cost them 
many votes.” During the whole of this time he was in the greatest pecuniary 
embarrassments, which he could have alleviated by taking ofiftce. He won 
£70,000 at Newmarket, but lost it all at hazard, so that he, as we are told, was 
£30,000 worse than nothing. He was often in need of the smallest sums, and 
his books w’ere sold under a writ of execution. His dissipation brought on an 
illness — ^which eventually caused his premature death — but he kept himself 
going by shooting in Norfolk. 

H, W. — ^VOL. XX, 2u 
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'When France made an alliance with the revolted Colonies his affection for 
that country did not make him less of a patriot. He argued that the English 
troops should be withdrawn h:om America, and an offensive war be undertaken 
against France. “Attack France,” he said; “she is your object; the war 
against America is against your own countrymen; that against France is 
against your inveterate enemy and rival Evei^ blow you strike in America is 
against yourselves, every stroke against France is of advantage to you. America 
must be conquered in France, France can never be conquers in America.” 

WiUiam Pitt, afterwards the most formidable rival of Fox, entered Parlia* 
ment at the General Election of 1780, at the age of twenty-one. His first speech 
was in favour of Burke’s Bill for the reduction of the Civil List, and it was 
declared by Lord North to be the best maiden speech he had ever heard. Fox 
warmly congratulated the young man, and an old member who was present, said, 
“Aye, Mr. Fox, you are praising young Pitt for his speech. You may well do 
so, for, excepting yourself, there is no man in the House can make such another, 
and, old as I am, I expect and hope to hear you both battling it within these 
walls, as I have heard your fathers before you." Fox, who disliked being 
praised, was much embarrassed, but Pitt said, with great tact, “ I have no doubt, 
General, you would like to attain the age of Methuselah." 

In 1782 Lord North resigned, having been Prime Minister for twelve years. 
Next to the !E[ing he was mainly responsible for the American war. Horace 
Walpole has left us a graphic account of his personal appearance. “ Nothing 
could be more coarse or clumsy or ungracious than his outside. Two large 
prominent eyes, that rolled about to no purpose, for he was utterly shortsighted, 
a wide mouth, thick lips, and inflated visage, gave him the air of a blind 
trumpeter. A deep, untunable voice, which, mstead of modulating, he confused 
with unnecessary pomp, a total neglect of his person, and ignorance of every 
civil attention, i&gust^ all who judge by appearance, or withhold their approba- 
tion till it is courted. But within that rude casket were enclosed many useful 
talents. He had much vrit, good humour, strong natural sense, assurance and 
promptness both of conception and execution.” He was indeed a perfect 
gentleman, and amongst his political adversaries had not a single enemy. 

The famous or infamous coalition between Fox and North, who became 
Secretaries of State, under the Duke of Portland as figure-head, was brought 
about by the fact that it was impossible that Fox and Shelburne should work 
together. It is explained by Fox’s easiness, perhaps levity of character, and by 
Ids conviction that North was at heart a gentleman. Fox defended himself on 
the ground that quarrels should be short and friendships long, and that the 
American war was over. But there is no doubt that North was in his principles 
a Tory, and Fox in his iiunost nature a liberal The coalition ruined the 
Whigs, and kept them out of office for many years, indeed they did not return 
with any effective force till 1832. George III. hated the arrangement. He 
disliked Fox, not only for his political opinions, but for his dissolute and 
abandoned life, and more than all from the belief that he exercised a bad 
influence over the Prince of Wales, and estranged him from his father. He 
treated Fox with only bare civility, and when Fox’s India Bill was rejected in 
the House of Lords, chiefly by the royal machinations, the King dismissed his 
Ministers with every sign of ignominy, sending an under-secretary to demand 
the seals from them on the ground that a personal interview would be painful 
The next twenty years of Fox’s life were spent in opposition, and he had no 
opportunity of seriously influencing the politics of his country. 

After the death of Pitt, in January 1806, Fox became Foreign Secretary in 
Grenville’s administration. But he was already a dying man, and his death 
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ensued on the thirteenth of the following September. His term of office was 
rendered memorable bj the serious attempt to make peace with France, and to 
put an end to a war of which he had always disapproved. Trotter, his faithful 
secretary, makes the reflection that if Grenville, in 1793, had possessed the 
conciliating manner and the enlarged views of Fox, or had Pitt been able to 
foresee the future, and had possessed a more rational sympathy with the struggle 
of France for liberty, or had the Ministry acknowledged Chauvelin as the re- 
presentative of a great nation, and had Mt France free to choose her own form 
of government, monarchical or republican, instead of ignominiously diRnniaring 
him, what seas of blood would have been spared to France and Europe. 

During the peace which followed the Treaty of Amiens, Fox visit^ Paris with 
the object of working in the French archives with regard to the relations 
between Louis XIY. and James II., on whose history he was then engaged. 
Whilst at Paris he saw Bonaparte more than once, but not so often or so in- 
timately as has sometimes b^n imagined. Paris showed evident signs of 
renewed prosperity and of the beginnings of a settled government. Trotter tells 
us, " Here all was gold and silver. In London a few guineas were with great 
difficulty procured from a banker as a matter of favour ; in Paris your banker 
gave you your choice, silver or gold, and both were plentiful, — ^England having 
nothing but paper, and France nothing but gold and silver, a fact which spoke 
very intelligible language.” When Fox went to the theatre he was soon 
recognised by the audienoe in the pit ; every eye was fixed upon him, and every 
tongue resounded, “ Fox ! Fox t ” the whole audience stood up, and the applause 
was universal The First Consul, on entering, was received with some applause, 
but much inferior to that bestow^ on Fox. 

It was not till some time after his arrival that Fox was presented to 
Bonaparte at a public levee. Trotter described the First Consul as a small and 
by no means commanding figure, dressed plainly, though richly, in the em- 
broidered consular coat, without powder in his hair, looking, at first view, like a 
private gentleman, indifferent as to dress, and devoid of aU haughtiness in his 
air. He was supported by the two other consuls, large and heavy men, awkward 
and embarrassed. When Fox was introduced Bonaparte was a good deal flurried, 
and after showing considerable emotion, said very rapidly, "Ah! Mr. Fox! I 
have heard with pleasure of your arrival ; I have desired much to see you. I 
have long admired in yon the orator and friend of his country who, in constantly 
raising his voice for peace, consulted that country’s best interests, those of 
Europe, and of the human race. The two great nations of Europe require peace ; 
they have nothing to fear, they ought to understand and value one another. 
In you, Mr. Fox, I see with much satisfaction that great statesman who recom- 
mended peace because there was no just object of war, who saw Europe desolated 
for no purpose, and who struggled for its relief.” Fox said nothing in reply, and 
the interview soon terminated. At a later period Fox met Bonaparte at an 
exhibition, held in the Louvre, and held a Uttle conversation with him, and 
towards the end of his stay he dined with him, but merely in a formal way. 
Bonaparte at table took the lion’s share of the conversation, which, in Trotter’s 
opinion, ought to have been given to Fox ; and Fox considered Bonaparte as a 
young man who was a good deal intoxicated with his success and surprising 
elevation, but he did not doubt of his sincerity as to the maintenance of peace. 

The negotiations for peace in 1806 were shipwrecked on the question of 
Sicily. Napoleon naturally felt that Naples was insecure without the possession 
of Sicily, whereas the English were reluctant to take that island away from 
Ferdinand, the dispossessed monarch of Naples, or, in other words, to lose control 
of it themsdves. To have given Sicily to the French would have been a serious 
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derogation from the advantages we derived from the occupation of Malta. It is, 
however, possible that if Fox had been in his first vigour, and if the negotiations 
had not been interrupted hj his untimely death, peace might have been made on 
the basis that France should be master of the land, and England mistress of the 
sea. Fox was in many respects a typical English statesman of that epoch, very 
different indeed from the tj^pes which prevail at present either in England or 
elsewhere. He, his colleagues, and his adversaries were public -school men, 
university men, classical scholars, soaked in literature to the tips of their 
fingers, gay dibonnair, and too often dissolute. They regarded themselves as 
the born governors of England, but they had been trained to govern her from 
their earliest childhood, and her interests were as dear to them as their own. 
Men of the same type, they thoroughly understood each other, and lived 
together in the most familiar intercourse. Fierce were their debates and 
passionate their quarrels, but ministry and opposition worked together for the 
good of their common country. No one ever suggested that Fox or Sheridan, in 
their worst distress, would have bartered their opinions or advocacy for money. 
They have been called Ciceronian statesmen, because they were nurtured upon 
the sounding periods and the lofty sentiments of the Latin orator. Yergil and 
Horace were their daily food. To read Homer was with them the synonym for 
retirement from office, the first occupation of a statesman’s leisure. If it were 
permissible to refer to living persons, it might be shown that the type is not 
altogether extinct even in our own day. But it is perishing. The statesman of 
the future will be trained in science, political and natural, office will be the 
crown of a persistent ambition, society will fall into the background as a 
political force. But, if the standard of patriotism, of devotion, and of purity in 
public life is not to be lowered, we must recur to the great examples of the past 
whose names are carved in the schoolroom at Harrow, whose busts decorate the 
Upper School at Eton, or whose portraits, instinct with a youthful manliness, 
speak to us from the walls of the Provost’s Lodge. 
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1642 Impeachment of the five members. The commons take refuge in the City. The 
struggle for the militia. Charles refused arms and ammunition at Hull. Division 
into royalists (under Prince Eupert), and Puritans (under Essex). Royalists with- 
draw from parliament. Charles sets up his standard at Nottingham (August 22d). 
Battle of Edgehill. Charles approaches X>ondon, but is intercepted at Tumham 
Green and retires to Oxford. Formation of the Association. Hobbes writes the 
JDe Civt. 

1043 Royalist successes. Inaction of Essex. Conquest of Yorkshire by royalists. Rising 

of the Comishmen. Death of Hampden at Chalgrove Field. Defeat of Fairfax 
at Atherton Moor. Battle of Roundaway Down. Waller's disasters. The East- 
ern Association's successes under leadership of Oliver Cromwell. Charles besieges 
Gloucester (August) and raises it again (September) before Essex. Death of Falk- 
land at Newbury. Tal^g of the covenant by parliament to secure Scotch help. 
Cromwell defeats royalists at Winceby. The assembly of divines proposes eccle- 
siastical alterations. Death of Pym. 

1044 King's anny defeated at Nantwich. " Committee of Both Kingdoms " appointed to 

control the operations of both aimies. Fight at Cropredy Bridge (June). Battle 
of Marston Moor (July). Cromwell drives the royalists before mm. Essex's anuy 
surrenders at Lostwithiel, Battle of Tippennuir (September 2nd). Second battle of 
New'bury (October 22nd). Self-Denying Ordinance. The rise of independency under 
Cromwell; the revolt against Presb 5 >i:erianiRm. Cromwell quarrels with Manchester. 

1645 Milton's Areopagitica. The Self-Denying Ordinance (April). The new model army. 

The execution of Laud. Montrose in the Highlands. Remodelling of the parlia- 
mentary amy. Battle of Naseby (June 16th). Fairfax victorious at Langport 
(July). Charles negotiates with the Scotch and Irish. Bristol surrendered by 
ihrince Rupert. Earl of Glamorgan sent to Ireland. Defeat of Montrose at Philip- 
haugh (September 12th). 

1646 Ireland disappoints Charles. Capture of Oxford by Fairfax. The king's surrender to 

the Scots at Newark. They dissociate from his intrigues. 

1647 Scots surrender Charles to houses of parliament (January). Dispute between Pres- 

byterians and the army. The Westminster assembly of divines. The army elects 
agitators. The army gets possession of the king, who is seized at Holmby House 
(June). It offers Charles moderate terms; the Heads of the Proposals. Presby- 
terian reaction in London : the exclusion of the eleven members. The army occupies 
London (August). King’s flight to the Isle of Wight (November). Charles makes 
secret treaty with Scots (December). 

1648 Royalist revolts in Kent and Wales and reaction in Charles' favour. The Scotch in- 

vade England under Hamilton. Scotch defeated at Preston, Wigan, and Warring- 
ton. Fairfax and Cromwell in Essex and Wales. Surrender of Colchester to Fair- 
fax (August 27th). Charles taken from Carishrooke. Pride's Purge (December). 
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Colonel Pride forcibly expels Presbyterian majority from house of commons. Eoyal 
Society founded. 

1G49 High court of justice tries Charles. Execution (January 30th). Establishment of 
the Commonwealth. Cromwell continues Irish war. Scotland proclaims Charles 
II king. Cromwell storms Drogheda and Wexford. Publication of Eikon Bcbnilike 
1650 Defeat and death of Montrose. Cromwell accepts Scotch command. Enters Scotland. 
Wins battle of Dunbar (September 3rd). Capture of Edinburgh. Protesters and 
rcsolutioners. 

1051 Charles marches into England. Battle of Worcester (September 3rd), (diaries 
escapes to Franco. Foreign difficulties of commonwealth The Navigation Act 
against the Dutch. Conference between parliament and the army. Hobbes’ 
Leviathan, Act of Oblivion passed. 

1652 Outbreak of Dutch War. Union with Scotland. Unpopularity of parliament. Par- 

liament considers a dissolution. Victory of Tromp over Blake (November). Crom- 
well expels members of parliament. 

1653 The Great Conference. Victory of Blake (February). Vane’s Reform Bill. Cromwell 

dissolves long Parliament (April 20th). Constituent convention (Barebone’s Par- 
liament). The convention dissolves (December). The protectorate and the In- 
strument of Government. 

1654 Cromwell’s Augorous govemment. Vowel’s plot. Peace concluded with Holland. 

England and Holland united by ordinance. First protectorate parliament (Sep- 
tember) . Cromwell expels his opponents. 

1655 Dissolution of the parliament (January). The major-general’s division of England 

into eleven military districts. Anabaptist and royalist plots. Settlement of Hol- 
land and Ireland. Settlement of the church. The French Alliance. Blake in the 
Mediterranean. Readmission of Jews into England discussed. 

1656 War with Spain and conquest of Jamaica. Second protectorate parliament. Crom- 

well interferes on behalf of the Vaudois subjects of Duke of Savoy. 

1657 Blake’s victory at Santa Cruz. Death of Blake. The Humble Petition and Advice. 

Plots against Cromwell’s life. Cromwell refuses title of king. Cromwell’s suc- 
cesses abroad, but failure at home. 

1658 Dissolution of Second Protectorate Govemment (February). Oomwell absolute. 

Battle of the Dunes. Capture of Dunkirk. Death of Cromwell (September 3rd). 
Richard Cromwell, lord protector. He offends the godly party. 

1059 Third protectorate parliament. Parliament dissolved. The Long Parliament re- 
stored. Displeasure of the amy. Long Parliament again driven out. The Rump 
re-establish^ by army. Retirement of Richard Cromwell. Quarrels of army and 
the Rump : Lambert and Desborough are dismissed. 

1600 Monk enters London. The convention royalist parliament invites Charles to return; 
he lands at Dover (May). Charles 11. Declaration of Breda. Convention parlia- 
ment declares an amnesty. Hyde becomes lord chancellor. Trial of the re^- 
oides. Union of Holland and Ireland undone. Parliament settles property, the 
church, the revenue, and is then dissolved. Ecclesiastical debates: attempts to 
restore the prayer-book, 

1661-1662 Cavalier parliament begins. Venner’s plot and its results. The Corporation 
Act. The Savoy conference: Act of Uniformity re-enacted. Trial of Lambert 
and Vane. Puritan clergy driven out. Treason of Lamberdale and Sharp. Epis- 
copal church established. Royal Society of London established. 

1662 The Scotch Aide Act. Marriage of Charles to Catherine of Braganza. Profligacy of 
the court. Sale of Dunkirk to French, Charles’ declaration favouring toleration. 
1603 Charles’ Catholic tendencies. Dispensing Bill fails. 

1664 The Conventicle Act. Repeal of the Triennial Act. Growing hostility between Eng- 
land and the Dutch. 

1665-1666 First Dutch War of Restoration begins. Victory at Lowestoft. The Plague. 
The Five-Mile Act. Clarendon’s foreign policy attacked. Ambitions of Louis XTV, 
Continued struggle with Dutch. NevH;on’s theory of fluxions. The fire of Lon- 
don. The Dutch in the Medway. Louis XIV declares war against England and 
makes alliance with Dutch. 

1607 Dismissal of Clarendon, who escapes to the Continent. French and Dutch fleets de- 
feated in West Indies. Louis deserts th Dutch. Peace of Breda. Discontent in 
England and Holland: maladministration of government. Louis attacks Flanders. 
Duke of Buckingham’s ascendancy. Arlington. Cabal ministry takes office. Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost 

1668 The Triple Alliance. Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. Charles negotiates with Louis in 

endeavour to introduce Catholicism. Ashley dissents from toleration to Catholics. 

1669 Charles continues negotiations with France. Carteret dismissed from office of treas- 

urer of navy. 

1670 Secret treaty of Dover. The Cabal. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress written. 
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1671 Buckingham’s sham treaty. The exchequer fails; money obtained by a national 

bankruptcy. Milton’s Paradise Regained, and Samson Agonistes. Newton’s theory 
of light. 

1672 Declaration of Indulgence, War begins with Holland: Dutch victorious. Battle of 

Southwold Bay. Ashley becomes chancellor. Duke of York publicly received into 
Homan Catholic church. 

1073 Withdrawal of Declaration of Indulgence. Parliament passes Test Act: its results. 

Duke of York’s marriage. Dismissal of Shaftesbury. End of Cabal. Shaftesbury 
takes the lead of the country party. Sir Thomas Osborne becomes lord treasurer. 

1074 Peace with the Dutch. Bill of Protestant Securities fails. Danby’s ministry. 
1075-1676 Parliamentary parties. Charles attempts arbitrary rule. Parliament wishing 

to check Louis, a treaty of mutual aid between Cliarles and Louis is made. 

1077 Shaftesbury sent to the Tower. Bill for security of the church fails. Poreign policy : 
address of the houses for war with Prance. Marriage of prince of Orange to Mary. 
Danby’s position. Parliament demands the dismissal of the army. 

1678 The Peace of Nimeguen. Louis intrigues with the English opposition, and reveals 

secret treaty with Charles. Growing excitement. Oates invents the Popish Plot. 
Trials of leading Roman Catholics. Danby’s position endangered; dissolution of 
the cavalier parliament. 

1679 .Meeting of the first Short Parliament; iMeachment of Danby. Shaftesbury at head 

of new ministry. The Exclusion Bill. Temple’s plan for new council fails. Halvas 
Corpus Act passed. Parliament dissolves. Popularity of Monmouth; his succes^j 
at Bothwell Bridge. Shaftesbury dismissed. Charles’ fourth parliament pro- 
rogued seven times. 

1680 Monmouth’s pretensions to the throne. Petitioners’ second Short Parliament meets- 

Exclusion Bill thrown out by lords. Trial of Lord Stafford. 

1681 Third Short Parliament meets at Oxford; is dissolved. Tory reaction. Charles’ con- 

fiscation of the charters. Charles’ fifth parliament. Treaty with France. Limita- 
tion Bill rejected. Arrest of Shaftesbury and Monmouth. 

1682 The Scotch Test Act. The Duke of York’s return. The city elections. Duke of 

Monmouth makes a progress through England. Conspiracy and flight of Shaftes- 
bury. Penn founds Pennsylvania. 

1683 Death of Shaftesbury. The remodelling of the corporations. The Rye- House Plot. 

The whig combination. Absolutism of Charles. Execution of Lord Russell and 
Algernon Sidney. 

1684 Parties at court. Duke of York opposed by Halifax, Monmouth pardoned and ban- 

ished. Town charters quashed, army increased. Rochester becomes president of 
the council, 

1686 Death of Charles (February 6ih). Accession of James TI. A lory parliament. 
Rochester succeeds Halifax. Persecution of covenanters by Clavorhousc. Punish- 
ment of Oates and Dangerfield. Insurrection of Monmouth. Battle of Sedgmoor, 
The bloody circuit. Execution of Monmouth. Climax of James’ power; his viola- 
tion of the Test Act. James increases army to twenty thousand men. Breach be- 
tween king and parliament. James alienates the church. Triumph of the Catholic* 
paity: the king asserts his dispensing power. James gives benefices to Catholics. 
Revocation of Edict of Nantes, Sunderland made president of council. • 

1686 The ecclesiastical commission set up. Permanent army at Hounslow, in Ireland and 

Scotland. 

1687 Clarendon is dismissed, superseded by Tyreonnel; dismissal of Rochester. Expulsion 

of the fellows of Magdalen. Declaration of Indulgence. The boroughs regulated. 
Attempt to pack a parliament. William of Orange protests against the Decla- 
ration. 

1688 Newton’s second Declaration of Indulgence. Clergy refuse to read it. Seven bishops. 

petition against it. Their trial and acquittal. Aggressions of the court of high 
commission. Schemes for a Catholic successor. Son born to James. Invitation 
to William of Orange. William issues his Declaration. Landing of William at 
Tor Bay, and march upon London. diurchiH’s treason. Flight of James to France. 
The throne declared vacant. The peers assume the government. 

1689 William decides for a convention. Compromise decided on. William and Mary to* 

be joint sovereigns. Declaration of liight. Settlement of the revenue of the 
church. Establishment of Presbyterianism in Scotland. The European War. 
William forms grand alliance against Ijouin. State of Ireland; the siege of Lon- 
donderry. The Irish parliament. Battle of Newton Butler. The revolution in 
Scotland. Dundee in the Highlands. Battle of Killiecrankie. Mutiny Bill. Tol- 
eration Bill. Bill of Rights and dissolution of the convention parliament. Seces- 
sion of the non- jurors.” Factions of English parliaments. 

1600 The conquest of Ireland begun. War with France. Abjuration Bill and Act of Grace. 
Jacobite plot discovered. Battle of Beachy Head, Battle of the Boyne. Siege of 
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Limerick: William, repulsed, returns to England. Halifax leaves the government 
and Danby takes the lead. James leaves Ireland for France. Godolphin first lord 
of the treasu^. 

1691 Siege of Limerick and capitulation of Irish. Jacobite plots in England. William’s 

policy successful abroad. Conviction of Viscount Restoon. 

1692 Disgrace of Marlborough. Massacre of Glencoe. Threatened invasion of England. 

Battles of La Hogue and Steinkirk. Origination of the national debt. 

1693 Disorder in government. Sunderland’s plan of a ministry. Montague’s financial 

measures. Battle of Landen or Neerwinden. Loss of the Smyrna fieet. Hew 
charter granted to East India Company. The country party in parliaments. 

1699 The Dutch guards are sent home. The failure of the Darien scheme causes irritation 

in Scotland against the English. Parliament attacks William’s grants of royal 
property to ms Dutch favourites. Question of Irish forfeitures. The shores of 
Australia explored by Dampier, an Englishman. 

1700 The Resumption Bill. Severe act passed against Roman Catholics. Second Partition 

Treaty. Death of William, duke of Gloucester. New tory ministry: Rochester and 
Godolphin recalled. ♦ 

1701 Act of Settlement passed. Impeachment of prominent whigs, Duke of Anjou be- 

comes king of Spain. The tory foreign policy. The Kentish Petition. The Legion 
Memorial. Acquittal of Somers. The Grand Alliance. Death of James II. Louis 
XIV acknowledges the pretender. New parliament meets, with a fresh majority 
of whigs. 

1702 William dismisses his tory ministers. New parliament. Bill passed for attainting 

the pretender. Bill passed to uphold Protestant succession. Death of William 
(March 8th). Accession of Anne. Combined ministry of whigs and tones. Marl- 
borough’s power. War declared against France. Marlborough’s first campaign in 
the Netherlands. Contemplated union of England and Scotland. Rochester dis- 
missed from office. 

1703 Methuen Treaty concluded with Portugal. The Occasional Conformity Bill. Progress 

of the war in Italy, Spain, and Germany. 

1704 Ministerial changes; Harley and St. John take office. Queen Anne’s Bounty insti- 

tuted. Critical position of Austria. Battle of Blenheim. Progress of the war in 
Spain. The Test Act extended to Ireland. 

1705 Operations in Spain, Peterborough’s success. Sunderland sent as English envoy to 

Vienna. Failure of Marlborough’s plans. Lord Cowper becomes lox’d chancellor. 
Capture of Barcelona. Whig majority in parliament. 

1706 Resumed negotiations for union of England and Scotland. Battle of Ramillies. 

Sunderland becomes secretary of state. Louis XIV makes overtures for peace. 
Marlborough rejects his terms. 

1707 Turn of the tide of victory. Bill for the union of England and Scotland. 

1708 Defeat of the allies in Spain* Threatened invasion of Scotland. Harley and St. 

John leave the ministry. Walpole becomes secretary of war. Byng repulses the 
French fieet. Battle of Oudenarde* Siege of Lille. Capture of Minorca, of Port 
Mahon. Somers be^mes lord president of the council. 

1709 Louis’ terms a^in rejected. Marlborough captures Toumay, Battle of Malplaquet. 

Intrigues against Marlborough. 

1710 Impeachment of Sacheverell. Fall of the whigs. Battles of Almenara and Saragossa. 

Conference at Gertruydenberg. Policy of Harley. 

1711 Property Qualification Bill passed. The imperial election. Marlborough takes Bou- 

chain in France. The duke and duchess of Marlborough dismissed from their offices. 
Peace negotiations. ^ Robert Walpole is sent to the Tower. Formation of South Sea 
Company. Act against occasional conformity passed. 

1712 Ormonde becomes commander-in-chief. First stamp duty imposed. An armistice de- 

clared. 

1713 Treaty of Utrecht: its terms and effect. Oxford and St, John intrigue for a jacobite 

successor. 

1714 The Schism Act passed. Quarrel between Bolingbroke and Oxford: dismissal of Ox- 

ford. Shrewsbury becomes lord treasurer. The Hanoverian succession is secured. 
Death of Anne. Government is carried on by " lords justices ” until the arrival of 
George. Townshend, Stanhope, and Walpole become the leaders of the whig ad- 
ministration. Riots in the country. 

1715 Dissolution of parliament. Oxford is committed to the Tower. The Riot Act passed. 

Jacobite revolt under Lord Mar. Disaffection in Scotland. Mar’s success in the 
Highlands. Forster defeated at Preston. Mar defeated at Sheriff Muir. Death of 
Louis XIV. 

1716 The pretender lands, but withdraws with Mar. Punishment of the rebels. Septen- 

nial Act passed. The disruption of the ministry. Stanhope becomes chief minister^ 
in place of Townshend. Negotiations with France, 
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1717 The Triple Alliance between England, France, and Holland to guarantee the Hano- 

verian succession. The whig schism. Acquittal of Oxford. Charles XII intrigues 
with the jacobites against England. 

1718 The Quadruple Alliance. Byng defeats the Spanish fleet. Kepcal of the Occasional 

Conformity and Schisni acts. 

1719 Fall of Alberoni: dismissal by king of Spain, llejection of the Peerage Bill. Irish 

parliament canies the Toleration Act. 

1720 Walpole joins the ministry. Peace made with Spain. The South Sea Company; en- 

suing ruin. 

1721 Walpole restores public credit and forma a ministry. Bccoinos prime minister. Pun- 

ishment of the directors. Revival of jaeobite hopes. 

1722 Atterbury, bishop of Rochester, is sent to tlie Tower for complicity in plot. 

1723 Bolingbroke returns. Atterbury is banished. 

1724 Quarrel between Carteret and Walpole. The Glasgow riots. Excitement in Ireland: 

Wood's halfpence. 

1726 Treaty of Austria and Spain against England. Disturbances in Scotland. Spanish 
difficulties. 

1726 The Treaty of Hanover. Excitement of Europe. PiiHcncy joins the opposition. 

1727 Bolingbroke's opposition to Walpole. Death of George 1. 

1727-1728 Accession of George II. Walpole retained as prime minister. Increase of the 
dvil list. Tlie Spaniards besiege Gibraltar unsuccessfully. Strength of the gov- 
ernment. Depression of the jacobites. First Annual Bill of Indemnity for not 
observing the Test Corporation Acts is passed. European complications. Action 
taken against the publication of parliamentary debates. 

1729 Congress at Soissons. Treaty with Spain at Seville. 

1730 Rejection of the Pension Bill. Breach between Walpole and Townshend: the latter 

withdraws. John and Charles Wesley form their society. Free exportation of 
American rice allowed, 

1731 Second Treaty at Vienna. Complete supremacy of Walpole. Use of Latin in law 

courts abolished. Carteret joins the opposition. 

1733 Walpole's Excise Bill: its abandonment. War of the Polish Succession. 

1734 Hew parliament meets. Opposition to Walpole. 

1738 Porteous riots in Edinburgh. 

1737 Prince of Wales at head of opposition. DissenHions in the royal family. Death of 

Queen Caroline, Walpole's influence over the king. 

1738 The Methodists appear m London. George desires war with Spain. 

1739 Walpole declares war with Spain. (Japture of Porto Bello. 

1740 Increased vigour of opposition to Walpole. The success of the war. War of the 

Austrian Succession. 

1741 Failure of English attack on Cartagena, 

1742 Walpole is defeated and resigns. Wilmington becomes prime minister. Committee 

appointed to inquire into acts of late government. Walpole and corruption. The 
Place Bill is passed. 

1748 Battle of Dettingen. The question of the Austrian succession. England supports 
Austria, Treaty of Worms, Death of Wilmington. I'elham becomes prime min- 
ister. 

1744 Fall of Carteret. The Broad-Bottomed Administration. Threatened invasion of Eng- 

land by French fleet. War declared between England and Franco, 

1745 French victory over English at Fontenoy. Louisburg and Cape Breton are taken from 

the French, diaries Edward Stuart lands in Scotland. Gains victory of Preston 
Pass (September 21st). The pretender reaches Derby. 

1746 Battle of Falkirk. Resignation of the ministry (February). Pitt and Fox admitted 

into the new ministry. Cumberland in command of army. The jirctcndcr Anally 
defeated at Oullodon. The rebellion is cruelly suppressed. Vigorous action against 
Highlanders. Execution of Ijords Kilmarnock and Balmcrino. 

1747 Naval victories off Cape Finisterro and Ushant. Duke of Cumberland defeated at 

Lauffield. 

1748 Resignation of Chesterfield. Peace of Aix-la-Chapcllc. Results of the war. Pelham’s 

conciliatory government. 

1751 Death of Frederick, prince of Wales, Clive's surprise of Areot. Death of Lord Boling- 

broke. Reform of the calendar, 

1752 Omission of the eleven nominal days between September 2nd and September 14th. 

1753 Lord Hardwicke's Marriage Act. Decay of the church. Bill passed and repealed for 

naturalisation of Jews. 

1764 Death of Pelham. Newcastle succeeds. War between the English and French colo- 
nists on the Ohio. George's anxiety for Hanover. 

1756 Seven Years' War begins. Defeat of General Braddock. Henry Fox becomes secre- 
tary of state. 
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1766 England allies with Prussia. War declared between England and France. The French 
capture Minorca. Newcastle resigns. Duke of Devonshire becomes prime min- 
ister. Pitt's vigorous government. The Black Hole of Calcutta. 

1757 Disasters of the war. Bill passed for establishment of a national militia. Battle of 
Plassey (June 23). Execution of Byng. Pitt is dismissed and again admitted. 
Cumberland capitulates at Kloster- Seven. 

1768 Change of generals. Prince Ferdinand of Bnmswick is made commander-in-chief. 

Expeditions against Cherbourg and St. Halo. Naval victories off Carthagena and 
Basque roads. Capture of Louisburg and Cape Breton. Capture of Fort Dnquesne. 

1769 Capture of Guadaloupe and bombardment of Havre. Naval victories of Lagos and 

Quiberon Bay. Victory of Minden: success of Ferdinand. Capture of Quebec. 
Wolfe's victory on the Heights of Abraham. 

1760 The battle of Wanderwash and the capture of Pondichen-y. Pre-eminence of Pitt. 

Death of George II. Accession of George III. 

1761 Bute is made secretary of state. Negotiations between France and England for peace. 

Pitt resigns oflice. Bute becomes premier. 

1762 A bribery act is passed. England declares war against Spain. Newcastle resigns. 

Capture of Havana and Manila. Fox enters the cabinet. Peace with France con- 
cluded. 

1763 The Peace of Paris is signed. Attack on the whigs. Bute resigns. Ministry of 

George Grenville begins. The triumvirate ministry. The Bedford ministry. The 
trial of Wilkes. Wedgwood establishes potteries. Origin of the American prov- 
inces. 

1764 First expulsion of Wilkes from house of commons. Grenville's act imposing customs 

duties on the American colonies. Hargreaves invents spiiming-jeimy. 

1765 The Stamp Act for America is passed. The king's illness. The Regency Bill. Re- 

tirement of Pitt. Rockingham forms a ministry-'. 

1766 The Declaratory Act passed, declaring the authority of England over the colonies. 

Meeting and protest of American congress. Repeal of the American Stamp Act. 
House of commons condemns all general W’arrants as illegal. Fall of the Rocking- 
ham ministry. Pitt, as Lord Chatham, forms a strong government, but falls ul 
and Grafton assumes authority. 

1767 Townshend, as chancellor and exchequer, passes act for taxing American imports. 

Death of Townshend. Lord North becomes chancellor of the exchequer. 

1768 Second expulsion of Wilkes. Corruption of parliament. Riots in favour of Wilkes. 

Chatham leaves the government. Arkwright invents spinning-machine. Captain 
Cook makes first voyage to Australia and e-xplores Botany Bay. 

1769 The first of the “Junius” letters appears. Wilkes four times elected for Middlesex, 

Increase of American difficulties. Weakness of the ministry. Occupation of Bos- 
ton by British troops. 

1770 Resignation of the duke of Grafton, Lord North succeeds. Chatham’s proposal of 

parliamentary reform. All the American import duties are removed, except the 
tax on tea. Grenville's act for reform of election petitions. Affair of the Falkland 
Islands. 

1771 Debate on the freedom of exporting. Beginning of the great English joiumals. 

1772 The Royal Marriage Act passed. Bill to relieve dissenting ministers. Lord Mansfield 

decides that slavery cannot exist in England. 

1773 Organised opposition in America. The people of Boston board the ships and throw the 

tea overboard, Hastings appointed governor-general of India. Lord North's act 
for the regulation of Inma. 

1774 The assembly of Massachusetts meets for the last time (under English crown). Con- 

gress meets at Philadelphia and denies the right of parliament to tax the colonies. 
The Boston Port Bill is passed, closing the port of ifoston. Charges against Clive: 
his suicide. Wilkes elected lord mayor. 

1775 Chatham's plan of conciliation rejected. Battle of Lexington. The Canada Bill. 

Congress assiunes complete sovereignty. Washin^on becomes commander-in-chief. 
Americans, under Washington, besiege Boston. English victory at Bunker Hill. 
The Olive Branch Petition. The English repel an American invasion of Canada. 
The southern c*olonies expel their governors, 

1776 Evacuation of Boston by English, The English drive the Americans from Long 

Island and take New York. The English take Rhode Island. Declaration of In- 
dependence (July 4th). Battles of Brooklyn and Trenton. 

1777 French assistance to America. Washington recovers New Jersey. Cliatliam pro- 

poses federal union. The English win the battle of Brandywine and take Phila- 
delphia. Battle of Germantown. Burgoyne surrenders at Saratoga. France 
acknowledges independence of America. 

1778 Duke of Richmond's motion to recognise the independence of the United States. 

Spain allies with the United States. Burke’s measure for relief of brush trade. 
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America rejects Nerth’s conciliatory measures. The English evacuate Philadelphia, 
Indecisive naval fight off Ushant. 

1779 Bifiiculties in Ireland. Anti-popish riots in Scotland. Spain declares war against 

England. Siege of Gibraltar by French and Spanish. The Irish volunteers. Free- 
trade granted to Ireland. 

1780 Petitions for economical reforms. The Lord George Gordon riots. Capture of Charles- 

town. Kodney defeats Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent. Catherine of Russia 
forces the armed neutrality of Norway, Russia, and Sweden against England, 
Descent of Hyder Ali on the Carnatic. Dunning’s motion for diminishing the power 
of the crown. The English under Cornwallis defeat colonists and win successes 
in southern states. Major Andrd hanged as a spy. War declared against Holland. 

1781 Rodney captures St. Eustatius in West Indies. Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

Battles of Guildford Courthouse, Hobkirk’s Hill, and Eutaw Springs. The perma- 
nent Mutiny Bill (Ireland) is passed. Coote defeats Hyder Ali at Porto Novo. The 
Frendi retake St. Eustatius. 

1782 Minorca is taken by Spaniards. North’s resignation. The Rockingham ministry. 

The civil list is regulated. The proceedings with reference to Wilkes are expung^ 
from house of commons journals. Repeal of Poyning’s Act. Agitation in Ireland. 
Economical reforms. Victories of Rodney in West Indies. Death of Rockingham. 
Shelburne becomes prime minister. Resignation of Fox and Burke. The siege of 
Gibraltar raised. Conclusion of American War: England acknowledges independ- 
ence of United States. 

1783 Peace of Versailles between France and England, and the United States and England. 

The coalition ministry of Fox and North: duke of Portland as prime minister. 
Fox’s India Bill rejected. Fall of the coalition ministry. William Pitt becomes 
prime minister. Russia takes the Crimea. 

1784 Pitt’s Budget. Pitt’s India Bill rejected and subsequently passed. The Mutiny Bill 

passed. Pitt’s struggle with the coalition. 

1785 Parliamentary Reform Bill. Free Trade Bill between England and Ireland. Charges 

against Warren Hastings. 

1786 French Commercial Treaty. Pitt’s sinking fund for payment of the national debt. 

Burke’s impeachment of Warren Hastings. Lord Cornwallis, governor-general of 
India. 

1787 Conduct of the prince of Wales. Association formed for abolition of the slave trade. 

English settlement made at Sierra Leone. 

1788 Trial of Warren Hastings. The king’s illness made public: the Regency Bill. Pre- 

eminence of Pitt: his foreign policy. Bill passed for regulation of slave-ships. 

1789 The king’s recovery: thanksgiving at St. Paul’s. Beginning of French Revolution 

(May 5th) : excitement in England. Resolution condemnatory of slave trade (Wil- 
berforce, Burke and Fox). Grenville becomes secretary of state. Triple Alliance 
formed for defence of Turkey. 

1790 Quarrel with Spain over Nootka Sound. The convention of Reichenbach. Pitt de- 

feats Poland. Burke’s JRefleetions on iTie JFmich Revolution. Rejection of the 
Abolition of Tests and the Reform Bill. 

1791 Representative government set up in Canada. Fox’s Libel Act. Mitford's bill re- 

moving disabilities of Roman Catholics. Resignation of the duke of Leeds. The 
Birmingham riots. 
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